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Southern  District  of  Netc  York,  ss. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1831,  In  the  flfty-fift'i 
year  of  the  Independence  erf  the  United  States  of  America,  Henry  C.  Sleight,  of  the  said  Dis- 
trict, hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  pro- 
prietor, in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

"  A  Family  Encyclopaedia ;  or  Explanation  of  Words  and  Things  connected  with  all  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Illustrated  with  numerous  wood  cuts.  'By  George  Crabb,  A.  M.  Author 
of  '  English  Synonymes,'  '  Technological  Dictionary,'  and  '  Historical  Dictionary.'  Mer- 
cury, guided  by  Minerva,  bearing  Science  round  the  world.  Enlarged  and  improved.  To 
which  is  added,  Questions  adapted  to  the  Text,  by  the  Author  of  Popular  Lessons." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the 
encouragement  of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the 
autliors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned."  And  also  to 
an  Act,  entitled,  "An  Act,  supplementary  to  an  Act  entitled,  an  Act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,  and  extending  the  bene- 
fits thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 
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PREFACE, 

TO  THE  LONDON  EDITION. 


This  volume  contains  definitions  of  all  terms  of  art  and  science, 
with  such  additional  explanations,  in  some  cases,  as  serve  to  illus- 
trate something  more  than  the  bare  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
drawn  up  with  special  regard  to  brevity,  in  order  to  comprehend 
within  a  convenient  space  all  words  on  which  the  reader  may 
wish  for  immediate  information.  To  the  juvenile  and  less  inform- 
ed class  of  readers,  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  be  accepta- 
ble, particularly  as  it  has  been  so  liberally  supplied  with  illustra- 
tions by  means  of  engravings.  Although  so  small  in  bulk,  yet 
this  book  will  be  found  to  contain  a  vast  number  of  words  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  work  whatever,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  is  nevertheless  highly  necessary  for  those  who  are 
not  in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  them  used  in  ordinary  dis- 
course. Of  this  description  are  the  Latin  phrases  now  adopted 
into  our  language,  as  Sine  qua  non,  Ne  plus  ultra,  and  the  like. 
The  historical  essays  on  each  science,  which  have  been  expressly 
composed  for  this  Dictionary,  serve  to  show  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time. 


NOTE  TO  THE  NEW- YORK  EDITION. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  such  alterations 
and  additions  made  as  were  necessary  to  perfect  the  work,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  United  States.  The  numerous  local  articles,  which 
abounded  in  the  English  copy,  have  been  omitted  in  this,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  suci;  as  were  suited  to  our  own  country.  Many 
enors  in  the  Natural  History  have  been  corrected,  and  numerous 
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articles  added.  The  present  volume  contains  "between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  handsome  engravings ;  a  great  number  of  new  cuts 
having  been  inserted,  while  most  of  the  original  ones  have  been  re- 
tained. A  series  of  questions  adapted  to  the  work,  have  been 
appended.  It  is  believed  that  this  edition  is  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  young,  and  to  those  whose  avocations  prevent  them  from 
making  profound  researches,  or  whose  means  are  restricted. 

It  is  often  said  that  superficial  acquirements  mark  the  present 
age ; — ^that  abundance  of  abstracts  and  compendious  methods  of 
obtaining  knowledge,  in  some  degree  exclude  the  necessity  of  dili- 
gence and  patient  thought,  and  that  innumerable  facilities  and 
mechanical  helps  encourage  indolence  rather  than  incite  to  appli- 
cation. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  those  who  without  these 
helps  would  know  nothing  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  their  own 
observation,  may  now,  for  a  small  expense  of  time  and  money 
obtain  a  considerable  fund  of  information  from  this  book,  and  from 
many  others  of  a  similar  character  and  design.  The  minds  of 
children,  and  persons  of  neglected  education,  can  here  be  furnished 
with  particular  facts  in  Physics,  in  Chymistry,  in  Natural  History, 
and  in  Intellectual  Philosophy,  that  may  open  the  senses  to  new  per- 
ceptions, may  stimulate  curiosity,  may  turn  the  mind  inward  to 
the  cultivation  of  its  own  abiUty,  and  may  suggest  the  wisdom 
of  God's  laws,  and  the  bounty  of  his  providence.  Such  being  the 
use  of  which  this  work  is  susceptible,  and  its  execution  being  as 
faithful  and  perfect  as  its  limits  permit,  it  will  be  found  serviceable 
as  a  school  book — its  simplicity  of  definition  and  variety  of  matter 
strongly  recommending  it  to  those  engaged  in  Education. 

Author  of  American  Popular  Lessons. 
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GENERAL    KNOWLEDGE. 


ABE 

A,  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  most  lan- 
guages. It  stands  for  the  indefinite  article,  as, 
a  man ;  for  the  sixth  note  in  the  gamut ;  for 
the  first  of  the  dominical  letters  in  the  calendar ; 
as  a  numeral  for  one,  among  the  Greeks,  and 
500  among  the  Romans,  or  with  a  stroke  over 
it,  A,  5000 ;  for  an  abbreviation,  as  A.M.  Anno 
Mundi,  A.  B.  Baccalaureus  Artium,  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  A.  C.  Ante  Christum,  A.  D.  Anno 
Domini ;  in  antiquity,  A.  Augustus,  A.  A. 
August!,  A.  A.  A.  Aurum,  Argentum,  .^s ; 
among  chymists.  Amalgam. 

A  AM.  A  liquid  measure,  used  by  the  Dutch, 
containing  280  pints  English  me^isurc. 

ABAFT.  A  sea  term,  tlie  hinder  part  of  a 
ship. 

ABAGL  A  silver  coin  in  Persia,  value 
about  thirty-six  sols,  French  money. 

ABATIS,  or  ABBATIS.  In  fortification,  an 
entrenchment  made  of  felled  trees,  the  trunks 
lieing  planted  in  tlie  ground,  and  tlie  branches 
interwoven. 

ABBEY.  A  monastery  or  convent,  governed 
by  a  superior  under  the  title  of  Abbot  when 
ocupicd  by  males,  and  Abl)ess  when  appropri- 
ated to  females.  At  the  reformation  there  were 
490  of  tiirsf-  establishments  dissolved. 

ABBREVIATION.  The  contracting  of  a 
word  or  sentence,  by  omitting  some  of  Uie 
letters. 

ABDOMINAIiES.  The  fourth  order  of 
fishes,  which  luive  tiic  ventral  fin  placed  be- 
hind tlie  nei^toral  fin ;  as  salmon,  trout,  her- 
rings, gold  fish,  carp,  siirats,  tSn\ 

ABDUCTION.  The  unlawful  carrying 
away  a  person. 

ABERRATION  (in  Astronomy.)  An  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  C4>l»istial  iKxlity,  profItia><l 
by  the  progressive  motion  ol"  light,  and  the 
earth's  anuuid  motion  in  its  orbit.  Thus,  in 
the  Sim,  th«!  alwrration  in  longitude  is  20"  con- 
stantly, that  bcuig  the  upacc  moved  by  the 
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earth  in  8'  7"  of  time,  the  interval  in  which 
light  pa.sses  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

ABETTOR.  One  who  instigates  another  to 
conmiit  a  crime 

ABEYANCE.  The  expectancy  of  an  es- 
tate,  honour,  or  title. 

ABLUTION.  A  religious  ceremony  of 
washing  the  body,  still  used  by  the  Turks  and 
Mahomedans ;  also,  the  washing  away  the  su  • 
perfluous  salts  out  of  any  body,  in  chymistry. 

ABOLLA.  A  kind  of  military  garment 
worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers. 

ABOMASUS  (in  Comparative  Anatomy.) 
The  fourth  stomach  of  ruminating  animals. 

ABORlGlNEiS.  The  earliest  iidiabitanta 
of  a  country. 

ABRAUM.  A  kind  of  red  clay  used  by 
cabinet-makers  to  deepen  tlic  colour  of  new 
mahogany. 

ABRIDGING  (in  Algebra.)  The  reducing 
a  compound  equatioii  to  a  more  simple  form. 

ABRIDGMENT.  The  bringing  Uie  con- 
tents  of  a  book  within  a  short  comjwiss ;  in 
Law,  the  shortening  a  count  or  dechiration. 

ABSCEaSS.  An  inllammatory  tumom-  con- 
taining pur\ilcut  matter. 

AB.SCISSE.  The  part  of  any  diameter  or 
axis  of  a  curve  line,  cut  oil"  by  a  i)crpendicular 
line,  called  the  or(linaU\ 

ABSOLUTION.  The  forgiveness  of  sins, 
which  the  Romish  Church  claims  to  it.srlf  the 
power  of  granting;  in  Civil  I  jaw,  a  sentence 
wherdiy  tlie  party  accused  is  declared  iimocviit 
of  the  crhnf^  laid  to  his  rliurgo. 

ARSORBENTS.  M.di.  in.-s  that  have  the 
|Kiwer  of  drying  up  re<lnndant  humours;  also 
what  causes  acids  to  cll'ervesce,  ati  quick  lime, 
soda,  ttc. 

ABSORBENT  VESSELS.  Vessels  which 
carry  any  fluid  into  llie  blood,  us  tlie  inhalnit 
aileries. 

ABSORPTION  (in  Chymi^itry.)  Th«c«u- 
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rersion  of  a  gaseous  fluid  into  a  liquid  or  solid, 
on  being  united  with  some  other  solid. 

ABSORPTION  (of  the  earth.)  A  phrase 
applied  to  the  swallowing  up  of  mountains  and 
portions  of  land.  The  earth  beneath  the  sur- 
face, has,  doubtless,  many  large  caverns,  which 
giving  way,  from  time  to  time,  the  upper  parts 
are  al^orbed.  Ancient  history  records  several 
cases;  and  modern  history,  some  in  China, 
France,  and  Switzerland. 

A  BSTERGENTS.  Medicines  for  cleansing 
the  body  from  impurities. 

ABSTINENCE.  An  abstaining  from  meat 
diet,  as  practised  in  the  Romish  Chufch. 

ABSTRACTION  (in  Logic.)  The  intel- 
lectual act  of  separating  accidents  or  qualities 
from  the  subjects  in  which  they  reside,  as 
whiteness  from  snow  or  a  wall,  &c. ;  animal 
from  man  or  the  brutes;  in  Chymistry,  the 
process  of  drawing  off  by  distillation  any  part 
of  a  compound,  and  returning  it  again  any 
number  of  times  to  be  redistilled. 

ABUTMENTS.  The  extremities  of  any 
body  adjoining  another,  as  the  extremities  of  a 
bridge  resting  on  the  banks  or  sides  of  a  river. 

ABYSS.  Any  deep  place  that  is  bottomless, 
or  supposed  to  be  so,  as  the  deepest  or  unfa- 
thomable parts  of  the  sea. 

ABYSSYNIAN  CATTLE.  These  cattle 
are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  horns,  as 
represented  in  the  engraving ;  some  of  which 
are  four  feet  long,  seven  inches  in  diameter 
near  the  head,  ana  hold  ten  quarts. 


ACACIA.  A  U.iuUlnl  i-hiul),  ci  bpcuos  of 
which  bears  rose-colourc<l  flowers. 

ACADEMICS.  A  sect  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers; the  term  is  sometiuios  applied  to  tlie 
followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

ACADEMY.  A  school  or  college  for  the 
improvement  of  ai-ts  and  science,  so  called  from 
the  grove  of  Academus  in  Athens,  where  Plato 
kept  his  school  of  philosophy.  The  first  mo- 
dern school  of  this  name  is  said  to  have  been 
estabHshed  by  Charlemagne  at  the  instance  of 
Alcuin,  an  English  monk.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Academia  Sccretorum  Naturse,  estab- 
lished at  Naples  by  Baptista  Porta  in  1560, 
wvd  the  Acadaoia  Lyiicei  at  Rome,  &c. 
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ACANTHUS  (in  Botany.)  Bearsbreee^ 
or  Brank  Ursine,  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
resemble  those  of  the  thistle ;  in  Architecture, 
an  ornament  representing  the  leaves  of  the  an- 
cient acanthus,  and  used  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 

ACCELERATION  (in  Mechanics.)  The 
increase  of  velocity  in  a  moving  body.  Acce- 
lerated motion  is  that  in  which  the  velocity  is 
continually  increasing,  from  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  motive  power.  Uniformly  accele- 
rated motion,  is  that  in  which  the  velocity 
increases  equally  in  equal  times.  The  in- 
creasing velocity  with  which  a  body  falls  to 
the  earth,  is  an  mstance  of  accelerated  motion, 
which  is  caused  by  the  constant  action  of 
gravity.  The  spaces  described  by  a  falling 
body  in  a  series  of  equal  moments,  or  interval 
of  time,  will  be  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7, 
9,  &c.  which  are  the  differences  of  the  squares 
or  whole  spaces ;  that  is,  a  body  which  falls 
through  16  1-12  feet  in  the  first  second,  will 
fall  through  3  X  16  1-12  in  the  second, 
5X16  1"12  in  the  third,  and  so  on. 

ACCENT.  The  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
voice  in  pronouncing  certmn  words  or  sylla- 
bles ;  also  the  marks  on  the  words  or  syllables, 
as  the  acute  accent  marked  thus  ('),  the  grave 
accent  thus  ('),  the  circumflex  thus  (~). 

ACCEPTANCE.  The  signing  or  subscrib- 
ing a  bill  of  exchange  with  the  word  '  accepted,' 
and  one's  name,  by  which  the  acceptor  obUges 
himself  to  pay  the  contents  of  the  bill. 

ACCESSARY,  or  ACCESSORY  (in 
Law.)  One  guilty  of  an  offence,  not  principally 
but  by  participation. 

ACCIDENCE.  The  rules  of  the  inflexions 
of  nouns  and  conjugations  of  verbs  arranged 
in  grammatical  order. 

ACCIDENT.  That  which  belongs  acci- 
dentally, not  essentially,  to  a  thing,  as  sweet- 
ness, softness,  &c. ;  in  Grammar,  the  termina- 
tion of  words. 

ACCIPITRES.  The  first  order  of  birds, 
including  four  genera  of  birds  of  prey,  who 
liave  hooked  bills,  strong  legs,  and  sharp  claws. 
These  are  vultures,  falcons,  owls,  and  butcher 
birds. 

ACCLAMATION.  A  shouting  in  concert, 
which  was  practised  among  the  Romans  as  a 
token  of  applause,  particularly  in  tlie  theaties. 
This  consisted  in  tlie  chanting  or  repetition  of 
certain  words  in  a  modulat^  tone,  so  as  to 
make  a  kind  of  harmony, 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  An  instrumental 
part  added  to  any  piece  of  music 

ACCOUNT,  or  ACCOMPT.  The  reckon- 
ing or  bill  of  a  tradesman  ;  the  statement  of  » 
merchant's  dealings  and  affairs  drawn  out  in 
regular  order  in  liis  books,  and  called  collect- 
ively Merchfint's  Accounts ;  also  the  books  in 
which  tliese  accounts  are  kept 

ACCOUNTANT.  A  person  employed  to 
compute,  adjust,  and  range  in  due  order,  ac- 
c«>unt£  in  coumiercc. 
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ACCOUTREMENTS.  Tlie  necessaries  of 
a  soldier,  as  puffs,  bells,  pouches,  cartridge 
boxes,  &c. 

ACETATES.  A  kind  of  salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base,  as  the  acetate  of  potash. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Radical  vinegar,  or  the 
strongest  acid  of  vinegar. 

ACHROMATIC.  Colourless ;  a  term  ap- 

Elied  to  telescopes  which  were  first  contrived  by 
)r.  Bevis,  to  remedy  the  aberrations  of  colour 
ACIDIFIABLB.  An  epithet  si^nifymg 
capable  of  being  converted  into  an  acid  by  an 
acidifying  principle ;  an  acidifiable  base  or  ra- 
dical is  any  substance  that  is  capable  of  uniting 
with  such  a  quantity  of  oxygen  as  to  become 
possessed  of  acid  properties. 

ACIDS  and  their  SALTS.  Acids  are  either 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  They  have  so  strong 
an  attraction  lor  water,  as  to  be  generally  inca 
pable  of  appearing  in  a  solid  form. 

T/ie  general  clmracteristic  properties  of 
acids : 

1.  Tiiey  are  sour  when  applied  to  the 
tongue. 

2.  They  change  vegetable  blues  to  a  red  co 
iour. 

3.  They  combine  with  metals  and  metallic 
oxides ;  amon^  the  latter  are  included  earths 
and  alkalis ;  with  all  these  they  form  salts. 

4.  They  combine  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. In  this  state  they  arc  said  to  be  diluted. 
Very  many  contain  oxygen  as  one  of  their 
components :  but  this  sutetance  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  acids ;  for  there  are 
several  which  possess  the  above  properties 
which  do  not  contain  oxygen. 

ACONITE,  Wolfsbane,  or  Monks- 
hood. A  plant,  the  flower  of  which  resem- 
bles the  hood  of  a  monk ;  it  is  a  violent  poison. 

ACORN.  The  fruit  of  Uic  oak,  used  to  fat- 
ten hoers. 

ACOUSTICS.  The  science  which  teaches 
tiie  physical  lawB  and  phenomena  of  sounds 
and  hearing. 

ACdUlTTAL.  A  deliverance  or  setting 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  guilt,  as  where  a 
|)crson,  on  tlie  verdict  of  a  jury,  is  found  not 
guilty. 

ACRE.  A  measure  of  land  containing  four 
square  roods,  or  160  square  poles  of  5  yards 
and  a  half,  or  4840  squai-e  }'ards.  The  French 
acre  id  equal  to  one  and  a  quaiter  of  an  English 
acre. 

ACROSTIC.  A  shoi-t  nocm  whose  succes- 
sive lines  ctMumcnco  with  llie  successive  letters 
in  a  word  or  words. 

ACTION  (in  Physics.)  The  prcfwur©  or 
percussion  of  one  Ividy  against  anotlier.  By 
a  law  of  nature,  action  and  reaction  arc  equal ; 
that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  Ixnly  movotl  is 
always  eqiial  to  the  force  romnnuiicated  to  it 

ACTION  (in  Rhetoric.)  The  rarriagf!  and 
motion  of  tlio  liody,  and  the  m(»dulalion  of  the 
epealfcr's  voice  in  delivering  an  address. 


ACTION  (in  Law.)  The  same  as  Law- 
suit 

ACTIVE.  An  epithet  for  what  communi- 
cates  action  or  motion  to  anotlier  thing. 

ACTUARY.  The  chief  clerk,  or  person, 
who  compiles  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
company  in  business. 

ACUMEN.  Mental  sharpness,  or  great  in- 
tellectual talent 

ACUPUNCTURATION.  A  method  of 
bleeding,  in  use  among  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, by  making  punctures  or  pricks  with  a 
gold  or  silver  needle  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
it  ia  chiefly  employed  in  headaches,  convul- 
sions, lethargies,  &c. 

A.  D.  Anno  Domini,  in  tl»e  year  of  our 
Lord. 

ADAGIO.  A  degree  quicker  than  grave 
time,  in  music,  but  with  graceful  and  elegant 
execution. 

ADAMANT.  The  haidest  sort  of  diamond. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.  A  sort  of  earth 
brought  from  India  and  China,  that  is  of  U»e 
hardness  of  adamant 

ADDER.  A  large-headed  poisonous  ser- 
pent of  Britain,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
light  spotted  snakes  lieing  harmless.  The 
best  remedy  for  their  bite  is  sweet  oil. 

ADDER-FLY.  A  name  of  the  dragon- 
fly. 

ADDERS-GRASS.  A  plant  about  which 
serpents  lurk. 

ADDERS-TONGUE.  A  plant  whose 
seeds  are  produced  on  a  spike  resembling  a 
serpent's  tongue. 

ADDERS-WORT.  Snakeweed  ;  a  plant 
so  name<l  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  curing 
the  bite  of  serpenta 

ADDITION.  That  rule  in  arithmetic  which 
directs  the  connecting  into  a  total  sum  several 
small  ones.  When  tlie  number  has  only  07ie 
kind  of  figures,  it  is  willed  simple  addition ; 
when  it  has  two  or  several  denominations,  it  is 
co7npound. 

ADHESION.  The  property  of  ccitaiu 
bodies  to  attract  other  bodies  to  themselves,  or 
the  force  by  which  they  adhere  to  each  other. 
Adhesion  denotes  a  union  to  a  certain  point 
between  two  distinct  bodies;  cohesion,  the 
union  of  tlie  parts  of  the  same  body  so  as  ta 
form  one  mass. 

AD  INFINITUM.  Indefinitely,  or  to  infi- 
nity. 

ADIPOCERE.  A  substance  resembling 
spermaceti,  which  is  formed  from  an  animal 
in  its  progress  towards  decomp^wition. 

ADIT  OF  A  MINE.  The  aperture  whereby 
it  is  entered,  and  the  v/ntor  and  ores  carried 
away ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  air-chaA, 
and  usually  madt'  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

ADJlXyTIVE.  A  p.irt  of  speech  in  gram- 
mar, which  is  adiU-d  to  a  noun  to  quality  its 
signifirntion,  as  bitlfr,  ."sweot,  <tc. 

ADJUTANT.  O.KMvIio  ruvi.sts  a  superior 
ofliccr  in  a  regiment  j  tlie  ailjutant- general  m- 
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sists  the  general  nrith  lils  counsel  and  personal 
service. 

ADJUTANT.  A  large  bird  which  lives  on 
carrion. 

AD  LIBITUM.  At  pleasure. 

ADMEASUREMENT  (in  Law.)  A  writ 
against  those  who  usurp  more  than  their  own 
Bharp,  as  the  Admeasurement  of  Pasture,  or 
the  Adinea-sm-pment  of  Dower. 

ADMINISTRATOR  (in  Law.)  The  per- 
son to  whom  the  estate  and  effects  of  an  intes- 
tate are  committed,  for  which  he  is  to  be  ac- 
countable when  required. 

ADMIRAL.  An  officer  of  the  first  rank  and 
command  in  a  fleet.  In  England,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  has  the  government  of  the  king's 
navy.  The  admiral  of  the  fleet  is  the  higliest 
officer  in  the  command  of  a  fleet.  There  are 
l)«;ides  two  gradations  of  admirals,  namely, 
the  vice  admiral  and  the  j-ear  admiral,  each  of 
which  is  disting\iished  into  three  classes  by  the 
colour  of  their  flags,  as  white,  blue,  and  red.  In 
the  United  States,  the  conunander  of  a  fleet  is 
called  commodore. 

ADONAI.  The  name  of  Jehovah  among 
the  Jew."?. 

ADONIS.  A  beautiful  youth,  the  favourite 
of  Venus,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar. 

ADOPTION.  A  practice  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  of  making  a  person  one's  heir, 
and  investing  him  witli  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  a  son. 

AD  VALOREM.  Aco/irding  to  the  value. 

ADVANCED  GUARD,  or  Van-guard 
(in  the  Military  Art.)  The  first  line  or  division 
of  an  army  ranged  or  marching  in  order  of 
battle. 

ADVENT.  The  coming  of  our  Saviour ; 
also,  a  festival  of  the  Episcopal  church,  com- 
memorative of  the  Advent,  which  falls  about  a 
month  before  Christmas. 

ADVERB.  A  part  of  speech  in  grammar, 
added  to  a  verb  to  complete  its  signification,  as 
largely,  neatly,  &c. 

ADVERSARIA.  A  term  among  literary 
men  for  a  common  plac«  book,  wherein  they 
enter  whatever  occurs  to  them  iji  reading  or 
conversation  that  is  worthy  of  notice. 

ADVERTISEMENT.  Any  printed  publi- 
cation of  circumstanct^,  either  of  piiblicor  pri- 
vate interest,  particularly  that  inserted  in  the 
newspapers. 

ADULT  (in  Civil  Law.)  Any  person  of 
lawfiil  age. 

ADULTERATION.  The  dehising  of  the 
coin  by  the  mixture  of  impure  metals  ;  also, 
the  debaj^ing  and  cr>rrupting  any  article  of 
trade  by  putting  improper  ingredients  in  it,  as 
is  done  vciy  frequently  by  bakeis,  brewers, 
and  other  traders. 

ADVOCATR  One  who  pleads  for  a  fw 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  in  England  called  a  bar 
ristcr  or  counsellor. 

.^DILE.  A  Roman  mftoristrate  who  liad 
the  charge  of  all  public  buildings,  particularly 


temples  and  theatres,  also  of  all  streets,  high. 
ways,  <^c. 

^iGIS.  A  shield,  particularly  Jupiter's 
shield. 

iENEID.  The  title  of  Virgil's  epic  poem, 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  adventures  of 
.^neas,-  as  founder  of  Roma 

iEOLIAN  HARP.  An  arrangement  of 
strings  placed  in  a  window  and  played  upon 
by  the  wind. 

^OLIC  DIALECT.  One  of  the  five  dia- 
lects of  the  Greek  tongue. 

iEOLIPILE.  A  hollow  metal  ball  with  a 
slender  pipe,  used  to  show  tlie  convertibility 
of  water  into  steam. 

^RA,  or  ERA.  Any  date,  period,  or  event, 
from  which  a  calculation  of  years  is  made  to 
commence.  Tlie  principal  jeras  are  the  vul- 
gar, or  Christian  era,  dated  from  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour ;  the  sera  of  the  creation,  dated  by 
Usher  and  most  chronologists  4004  years  be- 
fore the  vulgar  jera ;  the  asraof  the  Olympiads, 
dated  about  776  years  before  the  Aoilgar  a;ra ; 
the  ajra  of  the  building  of  Rome,  according  to 
Varro,  is  753  years  before  Christ ;  the  sera  of 
Nabona.^sar,  so  dated  from  Nabonassar  the 
first  king  of  Babylon,  747  years  before  Christ ; 
the  aira  of  the  Hegira,  or  the  Mahometan  sera, 
dated  from  the  hegira  or  flight  of  Mahomet 
from  Mecca,  dated  about  622  years  after  Christ, 
or  the  vulgar  nera 

AEROLITES.  Air  stones,  or  meteoric 
stones  falling  from  the  atmosphere.  These  are 
semimelallic  sutetances,  the  descent  of  which, 
though  mentioned  several  times  in  history,  has 
not  been  authenticated  until  these  few  years. 
The  fact  is,  however,  by  recent  and  frequent 
observations,  now  put  beyond  all  doubt.  Two 
showers  of  stones  are  recorded  by  Livy  and 
Julius  Obsequens  to  have  happened  at  Roma 
in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  during 
the  consulate  of  C.  Martius  and  M.  Torquatus ; 
a  shower  of  iron,  in  Lucania,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  a  shower  of  mercury  by  Dion. 
Among  the  moderns,  Garden  speaks  of  about 
12,000  stones,  one  of  120  lbs.  another  of  60  lbs. 
that  fell  at  Padua  in  Italy,  in  1510 ;  Gassendi 
of  a  stone  of  59  lbs.  on  Mount  Vaiser  in  Pro- 
vence ;  Muschenbrock  of  two  large  stones  in 
Ireland ;  St.  Amand  dc  Baudin  and  others  of  a 
great  shower  of  stones  in  the  environs  of  Agen, 
in  1790 ;  the  earl  of  Bristol  of  twelve  stones  at 
Sienna  in  Tuscany,  in  1794  ;  Captain  Top- 
ham  of  a  stone  of  56  His.  at  Wold  Cottage  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1795 ;  Dr.  S<nithey  of  a  stone  of 
10 11)S.  in  Portiigal,  in  1 796 ;  Philosophical  Ma- 
gazine, of  a  nia.ss  of  iron  70  cubic  feet,  in  Amr- 
ricT,  in  1800;  and  M.  Fourcroy  of  several 
stones  from  10  llw.  to  17  His.  that  fell  near 
L'Aigle  in  Normandy,  lx>sidt^  other  itistances 
equally  well  atteste<l.  The  larger  sort  of  these 
ston»^  have  been  s<^n  as  luminous  bodies  to 
move  with  gi-eat  velocity,  descending  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  frequently  with  a  loud 
liis;»jng  noise,  resembling  that  of  a  mortar  shell 
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when  projected  from  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
Though  different  from  every  other  knOwn 
terrestrial  snleUince,  yet  these  stones  perfectly 
resemble  each  other,  having  the  same  appear- 
ance of  seraimetallic  matter,  coated  on  the  out- 
side with  a  thin  black  incrustation,  and  being 
in  their  chymical  composition  very  similar. 
The  stone  which  fell  at  L'Aigle  in  France,  in 
1803,  was  found  to  contain  of  silica  54  parts, 
oxide  of  iron  36,  magnesia  9,  oxide  of  nickel 
3,  sulphur  2,  lime  1 ;  their  specific  gravity  is 
also  nearly  the  same,  being  about  3  and  a  half 
that  of  common  water. 

AERONAUT.  One  who  sails  or  floats  in 
the  air  in  a  Imlloon. 

AEROSTATION.  The  modern  art  of  rais- 
ing bodies  into  and  navigating  the  air,  by 
means  of  rarefied  air  collected  within  an  enve- 
lope, commonly  callal  a  balloon  (see  Bal- 
loon.) 

AEROSTATION,  History  of.  This 
art  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  any  body 
which  is  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmo- 
spheric air  will  be  buoyed  up  by  it  and  ascend ; 
a  principle  which  had  doubtless  long  been 
known,  although  the  application  of  it  to  any 
practical  purpose  is  altogether  a  modern  inven- 
tion. It  is  true  that  we  read  of  the  attempt 
which  was  made  by  Diedalus  and  his  son  Ica- 
rus to  pass  through  the  air  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial wings,  in  which  the  former  is  said  to  have 
succeeded,  but  this  is  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  fables  of  the  ancients.  Dr.  Black, 
in  his  lectures  in  1767  and  1768,  was  the  first 
who,  after  Mr.  Cavendish's  discovery  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  inflanunable  air,  threw  out 
the  suggestion  that  if  a  bladder,  sufficiently 
light  and  thin,  were  filled  with  air,  it  would 
"fi)rm  a  mass  lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  at- 
mospheric air,  and  rise  in  it.  But  want  of 
leisure  prevented  him  from  trying  the  experi- 
ment, tiie  honour  of  which  bt;longcd  to  Mr. 
CavaJlo,  who  communicated  the  result  to  the 
Royal  Society,  on  the  20tli  of  June  in  th.it 
year.  After  having  made  several  unsucoess- 
fid  experiments  with  bladders  and  skins,  he 
snreef>d(xl  at  Icnglli  iti  making  soap  luills, 
which  b»ing  inflatp<l  with  inflammable  air,  by 
dipping  tiie  end  of  a  small  glass  tube,  connect- 
ed with  a  bladder  containing  the  air,  into  a 
thick  solution  of  soap,  and  gently  compressing 
the  bladder,  as<'.ended  rapidly.  These  wore  the 
first  sort  of  inflainmahlo  air  Killoons  that  WRre 
made.  But  while  philosophers  in  Britain 
were  thusengago<l  in  exp<'rimenL<i  on  this  sub- 
ject, two  brothers,  in  France,  Stephen  and 
John  MontgoKitT,  pa^nr  manufacturtTs'of  An- 
nonay,  had  made  rapid  advances  towards  car- 
rying the  proj(.f-t  into  execution.  Their  idea 
was  to  form  an  artificial  cloud  by  enclosing 
smoke  in  a  fine  silk  bag;  and  having  applied 
burning  paper  to  an  aperture  at  the  lx>ttom, 
the  air  thus  bocamo  rarefied,  and  the  hag  as 
cended  to  the  height  of  70  ti-ot.  Tlii.s  ex|ieri- 
ment  was  made  al  Avignon,  about  the  middle 
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of  the  y^ai*  1782,  and  was  followed  by  other 
experiments,  all  tending  to  prove  the  practica- 
Idlity  of  the  scheme.  An  immense  bag  of 
linen,  lined  with  paper,  and  containing  up- 
wards of  23,000  cubic  feet,  was  found  to  have 
a  power  of  lifting  about  500  pounds,  including 
its  own  weight  Burning  chopped  straw  and 
wool  under  the  aperture  of  the  machine  caused 
it  to  swell  and  ascend  in  the  spac^  of  ten 
minutes  to  the  height  of  6000  feet :  when 
exhausted,  it  fell  to  the  ground  at  tiie  distanc« 
of  some  thousand  feet  from  the  place  where  it 
ascended.  In  an  experiment  tried  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  large  balloon  was 
made  to  lift  eight  persons  from  tlie  ground, 
who  would  have  been  carried  away  had  the 
machine  not  been  kept  down  with  force.  On 
the  repetition  of  the  experiment  before  the  king 
at  Versailles,  with  a  balloon  near  60  feet  high 
and  43  in  diameter,  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck, 
the  first  animals  that  ever  ascended  in  a  bal- 
loon, were  carried  up  about  1440  feet,  and  after 
remaining  in  tl>e  air  about  eight  minutes,  came 
lo  the  ground  in  perfect  safety,  at  tlie  distance 
of  10,200  feet  from  the  place  of  ascent.  Em- 
boldened by  this  experiment,  M.  Pilatre  de 
Rozier  offered  himself  to  be  the  first  aerial  ad- 
venturer. A  new  machine  was  accordingly 
prepared,  with  a  gallery  and  grate,  &c  to 
enable  the  person  ascending  to  supply  the  fire 
with  fuel,  and  thus  keep  up  the  inaciiine  as 
long  as  he  pleased.  On  the  15th  of  October, 
1783,  M.  Pilatre  took  his  seat  in  the  gallery, 
and,  the  machine  being  inflated,  he  rose  to  the 
height  of  84  feet,  and,  after  keeping  it  afloat 
about  four  minutes  and  a  half,  he  gently  de- 
scended :  he  then  rose  again  to  tlie  height  of 
210  feet,  and  tlie  tliird  time  to  262.  In  the 
descent,  a  gust  of  wind  having  blown  the  ma- 
chine over  some  large  trees,  M.  Pilatre  extri- 
cated himself  by  throwing  straw  and  wi>ol  on 
the  fire,  which  raised  him  at  once  to  a  sufficient 
height,  and  in  this  manner  he  found  himself 
able  to  ascend  or  descentl  to  a  certain  height  at 
pleasure.  Some  time  after,  he  ascended  witli 
M.  Girond  de  Vilette  to  the  height  of  330  feet, 
hovering  over  Paris  at  least  nine  minutes,  in 
sight  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  the  machine 
keeping  all  the  while  a  stt\adv  position.  In 
1783,  heunderttxik  a  third  aerial  voyage  with 
the  Marquis  <l'Arlandes,  and  in  tlie  space  of 
twenty-five  minutrs  went  alx)ut  five  miles.  In 
this  v<»yjige  they  mc't  with  several  diflort^iit 
currents  of  nir,  theeircft  of  which  w;t>«  to  give 
a  very  sensil>le  shock  lo  the  machiii<\  They 
were  also  in  danger  of  having  tin?  machine 
bui-nt  altogether,  if  the  fire  had  ii«)t  U^'u  quick- 
ly extinguishe*!  by  means  of  a  sponge.  After 
this  peritxl  aonistatic  macliines  were  elovateil 
by  inflamm.ihle  air  euclosetl,  instead  of  fin', 
with  which  M<>ssrs.  HolxTts  and  Chnrlw  made 
the  fii-stexpcrinitMit.     In    '  '  \.,m 
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being  filled  with  considerable  difficulty,  it  was 
found  to  be  35  pounds  lighter  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  common  ai  r .  Witli  this  they  ascended, 
and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  traversed 
fifteen  miles.     Their  sudden  descent  was  occa- 


sioned by  a  rupture  which  happened  to  the  ma- 
chine when  it  was  at  its  greatest  height.    On  a 
subsequent  day  the  same  gentlemen  made  an 
ascent  in  a  balloon  filled  with  inflammable  air. 
This  machine  was  formed  of  gores  of  silk, 
covered  with  a  varnish  of  caoutchouc,  of  a 
spherical  figure,  and  measuring  27  feet  6  inch- 
es in  diameter.  A  net  was  spread  over  the  upper 
hemisphere,  and  fastened  to  a  hoop   which 
passed  round  the  middle  of  the  balloon.     To 
this  a  sort  of  car  was  suspended,  a  few  feet 
below  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon ;  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  machine, 
a  valve  was  placed  in  it,  by  opening  of  which 
some  of  the  inflammable  air  might  be  allowed 
to  escape.     In  the  car,  which  was  of  basket- 
work,  and  coveral  with  linen,  the  two  adven- 
turers took  tlieir  seats  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
1st  of  December,  17S3.     At  the  time  the  bal- 
loon   rose   the   barometer    was    at    30°  18', 
and  it  continued  rising  until  the  barometer 
fell  to  27°,  from  which  they  calculated  that 
they  had  ascended  600  yards.     By  throwing 
out  ballast  occasionally  they  found  it  practica- 
ble to  ket;p  nearly  tlie  same  distance  from  the 
eai'th  during  the  rest  of  their  voyage,  the  mercu- 
ry fluctuating  between  27°  and  27°  65',  and  the 
thermometer  between  53°  and  57°  the  whole 
time.     They  continued  in  the  air  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  and  alighted  at  the  distance  of 
27  miles  from  Paris,  having  suffered  no  incon- 
venience, nor  experienced  any  of  the  contrary 
currents  described  by  tlie  Marquis  d'Arlandes. 
M.  Roberts  having  alighted,  and  much  of  the 
inflammable  ga:!  still  remaining,  M.  Charles  de- 
termined on  taking  another  voyage.    No  soon- 
er therefore  was  tiie  balloon  thus  lightened  of 
130  pounds  of  its  weight,  than  it  arose  with 
immense  velocity,  and  in  20  minutes  was  9000 
feet  above  the  earth,  and  out  of  sight  of  all  ter- 
restrial objects.    The  globe,  which  had  become 
flaccid,  now  began  to  swell,  and  when    M. 
Charles  drew  the  valve,  to  prevent  the  balloon 
from  bursting,  the  inflammable  gas,  which  was 
much  wanner  than  the  external  air,  for  a  time 
diffused  a  warmth  around,  but  afterwards,  a 
considerable  change  was  olieervable  in  the  tern 
perature.     His  fingers  were  benumbed  witli 
c.()ld,  which  also  occasioned  a  pain  in  his  right 
ear  and  jaw,  but  the  beauty  of  the  prospect 
compensated  for  these  inconveniences.      The 
sun,  which  had  been  set  on  his  ascent,  became 
again  visible  for  a  short  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  height  which  he  had  reachal.     He  saw 
for  a  few  seconds  vapours  rising  from  tlie  val- 
leys and  rivers.     The  clouds  seemed  to  rise 
from  the  earth,  and  collect  one  upon  the  other ; 
only  their  colour  wag  gray  and  obscure  from 
the  dimness  of  the  light.     By  the  light  of  lljc 
moon  he  perceived  that  the  machine  was  turn- 


mg  round  with  him,  and  that  there  weftfcon. 
trary  currents  which  brought  him  back  again : 
he  also  observed  with  surprise,  that  the  wind 
caused  his  banners  to  point  upwards,  although 
he  was  neither  rising  nor  descending,  but  mov- 
ing horizontally.  On  alighting  in  a  field  about 
3  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  set  out, 
he  calculated  tliat  he  had  ascended,  at  this  time, 
not  less  than  10,500  feet.    Hitherto  all  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  hadbeen  unattended  with  any 
evil  consequences;  but  an  attempt  which  wa« 
made  to  put  a  smallaerostatic  machine  with  rare 
fiedair  under  an  inflammable  air  balloon,  proved 
fatal  to  the  adventurers,  M.  Pilatre  de  Rozier 
and  M.  Romaine.  Their  inflammable  air  balloon 
was  alx)ut  37  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  power  of 
the  rarefied  air  one  was  ecjuivalent  to  about  60 
pounds.     They  were  not  long  in  the  air  when 
tlie  inflammable  air  balloon  was  seen  to  swell 
considerably,  and  the  aeronauts  were  observed, 
by  means  of  telescopes,  to  be  very  anxious  to 
descend,  and  busied  in  pulling  the  valve  and 
giving  every  possible  facility  of  escape  to  the  in- 
flammable air,  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  endea- 
vours, the  balloon  took  fire  without  any  explo- 
sion, and  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  were  pre- 
cipitated to  tlie  earth,  at  the  height  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.     M.  Pilatre  seemed  to  have 
been  dead  before  he  came  to  the  ground ;  but 
M.  Romaine  was  found  to  be  alive,  although 
he  expired  immediately  after.     The  ill  success 
of  tliis  experiment,  which  had  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  inflat- 
ing the  machine  with  gas,  did  not  interrupt  the 
progress  of  aerostation.  Aerial  voyages  continu- 
ed to  be  made  on  the  old  scheme  The  first  trial 
in  England  was  made  by  Vincent  Lunardi,  an 
Italian,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1784.     His 
balloon,  the  diameter  of  which  was  33  feet, 
was  made  of  oiled  silk,  painted  in  alternate 
stripes  of  blue  and  red.     From  a  net,  wliich 
went  over  about  two  thirds  of  the  balloon,  de- 
scended 45  cords  to  a  hoop  hanging  below  it, 
and  to  which  the  gallery  was  attached.  Instead 
of  a  valve,  the  aperture  at  the  neck  of  the  bal- 
loon, which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  served 
for  admitting  or  letting  out  tlie  inflammable 
air.     The  air  for  filling  the  balloon  was  produ- 
ced from  zinc,  by  means  of  lUluted  vitriolic 
acid.     M.  Lunardi  a.scended  from  the  Artillery 
Ground,  at  two  o'clock,  having  with  him  a  dog, 
a  cat,  and  a  pigeon.     He  was  obliged  to  throw 
out  some  of  his  l)allast  in  order  to  clear  the 
houses,  when  he  rose  to  a  considerable  height, 
proceeding  first  N.  W.  by  W.  and  then  nearly 
N.     About  half  after  tliree  he  descended  very 
near  the  earth,  and  landed  the  cat,  which  was 
half  dead  with  the  cold;  he  then  reascended  by 
throwing  out  some  more  of  his  ballast,  and 
ten  minutes  past  four  he  alighted  in  a  meadow 
near  Ware  in  Hertfordshire.     His  thermome- 
ter stood  in  the  cx)urse  of  his  voyage  as  low  as 
29".  and  he  observed  that  the  drops  of  water 
collecUnl  round  the  balloon  were  frozen.     The 
second  aerial  voyage  in  England  was  perform- 
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cd  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  o«|^e  16th  of  October, 
in  the  same  year,  in  whicn  he  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Sheldon,  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  first  Englishman  that  ad- 
ventured in  such  an  excursion.  They  ascend- 
ed a  few  minutes  past  12  o'clock,  and  after  pro- 
ceeding alwut  14  miles  beyond  Chelsea,  Mr. 
Blanchard  landed  Mr.  Sheldon,  reascended 
alone,  and  finally  landed  near  Rumsey,  in 
Hampshire,  about  75  miles  from  London, 
•which  was  at  the  rate  of  about  20  miles  an 
hour.  Mr.  Blanchard  ascended  so  high  that 
he  felt  a  difficulty  in  breathing ;  and  a  pigeon, 
which  flew  from  the  boat,  laboured  for  some 
time  to  sustain  itselfj  but  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  return  and  rest  on  tlic  boat 

Aerial  voyages  now  became  frefjuent  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  and  afl!brdcd  nothing  wor- 
thy of  notic«3  before  the  ascent  of  M.  Garnerin, 
in  1802,  who  undertook  the  singular  and  des- 
}x;rate  experiment  of  descieuding  by  means  of  a 
parachute.  (Sec  Parachutk.)  In  this  de- 
Kceut  it  was  observed  that  the  parachute,  with 
the  appendage  of  c<>rds  and  thebitsket  in  which 
M.  Garnerin  had  sealed  himself,  viijrated  like 
the  iienduluin  of  a  clock,  and  at  times  the  vi- 
brations were  so  violent,  that  more  Uian  once 
the  parachute  and  the  basket  seemed  to  be  on 
the  same  level,  or  quite  horizontal,  which  pre- 
sented a  terrific  spectacle  of  danger  to  the  spec- 
tator. They  diniinishcd,  however,  as  M.  Gar- 
nerin approjiched  the  CJirtli,  and  he  was  landed 
in  safety,  though  strongly  affected  with  the 
violent  8ho<:ks  that  his  frame  had  experienced. 
Various  excursions  have  since  been  made  by 
Mr.  Sjiddler,  Mr.  Green,  and  others. 

AETITES,  or  Eagle-stonk.  A 'stone  so 
called,  because  it  was  originally  found  in  Ek- 
gles'  nesLs.  It  is  a  sort  of  ore  of  a  kidney 
shape,  inilx^ded  in  iron-shot  clay. 

APFECTUOSO.  In  an  affecting  style;  a 
term  in  music  books  at  the  beginning  of  a 
movement. 

AFFIDAVIT.  An  oath  in  writing,  taken 
before.some  i)erson  who  is  legally  authorized 
to  administer  the  same. 

AFFINITY  (in  Civil  Law.)  The  relation- 
ship in  which  eac^h  of  the  parties  married  stand 
to  the  kindred  of  the  other. 

AFFINITY  (in  (Jhymistry.)  The  attractive 
power  observable  in  the  different  parts  of  IxKlies, 
by  which  they  combine;  as  the  affinity  of  sul- 
phuric aciil  for  potiish  and  lime. 

AFFIRMATION  (in  liuw.)  Tlio  confirm- 
ing the  sentence  of  an  iufurior  aiurt:  ul.><o,  the 
simple  declaration  of  a  Quaker  to  the  truth  of  a 
matter,  which  is  taken  in  the  plaiv)  of  an  (Kith. 

AFFRAY.  A  skirmish  or  fighting  between 
two  or  more. 

AGARIC.  An  excresence,  or  gort  of  mush- 
room, which  grows  on  trees. 

AGATE.  A  precious  stone,  first  found  in 
Sicily ;  it  is  a  mineral  composed  of  various 
Bubslatices,  as  chalcedony,  cornelian,  jiisper, 
<&c. ;  also  a  stoueof  the  ogulo  kind  enj^raven  by 
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art,  which  constitutes  among  antiquarians  a 
species  of  gems. 

AGE.  A  certain  period  or  limit  of  time, 
marked  for  the  convenience  of  chronology  and 
history  by  some  remarkable  events.  Chrono- 
logers  commonly  reckon  seven  such  ages, 
namely,  1.  From  the  creation  to  the  deluge. 

2.  From  the  deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

3.  From  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  depai-ture 
of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  4.  From  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon.  5.  From  the  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  the  reign  ol  Cy- 
rus in  Bal)ylon.  6.  From  tlie  reign  of  Cyrus 
to  the  coming  of  Christ  7.  Suice  tlie  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  Chronologers  are  generally 
agreed  as  to  tlic  dividing  the  time  from  the 
creation  into  seven  ages,  but  they  differ  mate- 
rially as  to  the  time  contained  in  tnese  periods. 
The  poets  distinguished  the  period  of  tlie  world 
into  four  ages ;  namely,  into  the  golden  age,  or 
the  age  of  simplicity  and  happiness ;  the  silver 
age,  which  was  inferior  to  the  golden  age  in 
enjoyments ;  in  this  age  man  began  to  till  the 
ground  for  their  sustenance.  In  the  brazen 
age  strifes  and  contentions  began,  which,  in  the 
iron,  were  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  ac- 
companied witli  every  evil  tliat  afHicts  man- 
kind. It  is  most  probable  that  this  notion  of 
the  four  ages  was  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
golden  image,  seen  by  Ntibnchadne/zar  in  a 
dream,  mentioned  in  Daniel,  by  which  Uie 
first  monarchy  was  denoted  the  golden  one,  the 
second  silver,  the  third  brazen,  and  the  fourth 
iron.  The  Greeks,  who  derived  their  mytho- 
logy from  the  Egyptians,  doubtless  gathered 
this  idea  from  tlie  same  source,  and  wrought 
it  into  a  fable  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  \wcts. 

AGE.  A  term  in  law  for  tinjse  special  times 
which  enable  men  and  women  to  do  tliat  which 
tliey  could  not  do  beti)re ;  thus,  a  man  may 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  is  at  the  age  of  discretion  at  fourteen  to 
choose  his  guardian  and  contract  a  marriage, 
and  is  at  full  age  at  twenty -one.  A  woman  at 
the  age  of  nine  is  dowaWe,  at  twelve  may  con- 
firm her  consent  to  marriage,  at  fourteen  may 
receive  her  land  into  her  own  hands,  and  at 
twenty-one  may  alicnato  her  lands  and  teno- 
incnts. 

AGENT  (in  Law.)  A  person  empowered 
to  act  for  another. 

AGENT  (in  Physics.^  Any  thing  having 
the  power  to  act  on  anotlier  object,  as  cold  or 
heat 

AGGREGATE.  An  order  of  pltmts  in  the 
Linniean  system,  having  coin])ound  flowws 
witli  sei>arat»)  anthers. 

AGGREGATION  (in  Cliymistry.)  The 
adhesion  of  parts  of  llie  name  kind ;  as  pieoea 
of  sulphur  united  b>  fusion  form  an  aggre- 
gate. 

AGIO.  A  term  used  chiefly  in  Holland  and 
Venice,  to  Hrnoie  Uie  difference  between  llu 
book  looucy  aud  tbe  curreut  muuey,  or  c«ii> ; 
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as  when  a  merchant  stipniates  to  receive  for 
his  goods  100  livres  bank  money,  or  105  cash, 
or  current  money,  the  agio  is  said  to  be  5  per 
cent. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  art  of  tilling  the 
land  according  to  certain  rales  of  experience 
«nd  scieririe. 

AGRICULTURE,  History  of.  As  the 
•ground  was,  by  divine  appointment,  to  furnish 
-subsistence  for  man,  and  after  his  fall  he  was 
doomed  to  procure  it  by  labour,  husbandry,  or 
the  practical  part  of  agriculture,  was  of  neces- 
sity the  first  and  most  important  occupation  of 
the  descendants  of  Adam ;  wherefore  we  learn 
from  Scripture,  that  his  two  sons,  Abel  and 
Cain,  were  both  employed  in  this  manner,  the 
former  being  a  keeper  of  sheqp,  and  the  latter 
a  tiller  of  the  ground.  With  what  implements 
tliis  work  of  tillage  was  carried  on,  and  what 
degree  of  art  was  employed  in  producing  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  is  left  to  conjecture ;  but 
writers  on  those  early  periods  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  antediluvians  were  in  pos- 
session of  many  arts  and  inventions  which 
were  in  process  of  time  lost,  or  at  least  but  im- 
perfectly retained  among  the  different  nations 
that  were  scattered  abroad  after  the  confusion 
of  tongues.  Agriculture  was  one  of  the  arts 
which  Noah  and  his  posterity  retained ;  for  we 
find  that  he  cultivated  the  vine.  Those  of  the 
line  of  Shem  appear  to  have  followed  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle ;  but  those  of  the  line 
of  Ham,  who  took  possession  of  Egypt,  appUed 
themselves  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and 
with  so  much  ingenuity,  industry,  and  suc- 
cess, that,  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  consequent  fertility  of  the  soil,  Egypt 
was  enabled  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  still 
more  so  in  tlie  time  of  Joseph,  to  supply  its 
neighbours  with  corn  during  a  period  of  fa- 
mine. Nor  were  the  inhabitants  backward  in 
assisting  the  liberality  of  nature :  they  busied 
themselves  in  embanking,  irrigation,  and  drain- 
ing, in  order  to  derive  all  the  benefits  which 
the  benignant  river  was  capable  of  affording 
them.  T hese  works  are  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  Avith  particular  spirit  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sesostris,  1800  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  So  sensible  were  the  Egyptians  of 
the  blessings  which  agriculture  afforded,  that, 
in  the  blindjiess  of  their  zeal,  they  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  art  to  their  god  Osiris,  and  the 
culture  of  barley  and  wheat  to  their  goddess 
Isis. 

The  Pelasgi,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  were  among  the  number  of  those  who 
lost  all  the  primeval  arts,  and  fed  upon  acorns 
and  wild  fruits,  until  they  were  led  by  the 
•  Egyptians,  with  whom  they  had  an  early  com- 
munication, to  the  cultivation  of  the  gi-omid. 
Ijike  them,  too,  they  placed  their  benefactress 
Ceres,  to  whom  they  ascribed  tlie  introduction 
of  corn,  among  the  number  of  their  deities ;  a 
goddess  whom  uutliors  agree  was  no  othoi 
tlum  iJic  Egyptian  lais.    lii  Uie  iiuic  of  Homer 
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agriculture  was  in  such  esteem,  that  Kin^^ 
Laertes  laid  aside  his  royal  dignity,  that  he 
might  cultivate  a  few  fields.  Hesiod,  the  con- 
temporary of  this  author,  has  devoted  a  whole 
poem  to  the  labours  of  the  field  in  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Of  other  writings,  among 
the  Greeks,  on  agriculture,  little  remjons,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  by  Xenophon  on  rural  affairs, 
and  scattered  notices, on  the  subject  in  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus ;  but  we 
learn  from  Varro,  that  there  were  in  his  time 
not  less  than  fifty  Greek  authors  to  be  consult- 
ed on  agricultural  matter. 

The  Jews,  as  Scripture  informs  us,  applied^ 
themselves,  when  they  came  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  having 
each  their  territory  allotted  to  them.  We  may 
also  infer,  frcan  the  frequent  allusions  to  this 
subject  in  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  husbandry  formed  their  principal  occupa- 
tion. The  laws  of  Moses  have,  many  of  them, 
for  their  object,  the  regulation  of  their  flocks, 
their  herds,  and  their  fields.  David  cultivated 
his  own  land,  having  ofiicers  to  talie  charge  of 
his  flocks,  his  herds,  his  camels,  his  asses,  and 
his  warehouses  of  wine  and  oil,  &c.  Elisha 
was  in  the  field  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  when 
Elijah  found  him.  Besides  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  husbandry  business  in  different  parts  of 
the  sacred  writings,  as  the  digging  of  wells,  tlie 
planting  of  vineyards,  the  leasing,  gathering 
in,  tlirashing,  silting,  and  winnowing  of  corn, 
with  a  number  of  other  things  of  the  like  kind. 

That  the  Carthaginians  dTd  not  neglect  agri- 
culture, is  evident  from  this,  that  they  had  wri- 
ters on  the  subject,  of  whom  a  famous  general, 
Mago,  was  one,  who  is  quoted  by  Varro.  He 
wrote  no  less  than  twenty-eight  books.  It  is 
probable  that,  under  the  auspices  of  tliese  peo- 
ple, agriculture  flourished  in  Sicily,  which  was 
afterwards  the  granary  of  Rome. 

No  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  fJie  Ro- 
mans more  than  agriculture,  theoretically;  as 
well  as  practically.  They  divided  tlieir  time 
between  war  and  husbandry;  their  greatest 
men,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  be- 
ing employed  alternately  in  the  one  and  tlie 
other.  Cincinnatus  was  taken  from  the  plough 
to  fill  the  office  of  dictator ;  and  Rcgulus  be- 
sought the  senate  that  he  might  return  to  hia 
little  farm  for  a  short  time,  to  prevent  it  from 
being  ruined.  Pfiny  observes,  that  the  Romans 
ploughed  their  fields  witli  the  same  diligence 
that  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  sowed  their 
corn  with  as  much  care  as  they  raised  tlieir  ar- 
mies. When  riches  had  introduced  luxury, 
and  artificial  manners  and  habits,  the  labouis 
of  tlie  field  were  performed  by  their  slaves ; 
but  there  remained  many  tmiong  them  of  tl»e 
higher  orders  who  directed  their  personal  at- 
tention to  the  subject  The  writings  of  Cal» 
the  Censor,  Vairo,  Pliny,  Colmnella,  and 
Pallndius,  as  well  as  those  of  tlie  poet  Vir- 
gil, abound  with  jiructical  and  useful  obser- 
vulious  ou  Uic  whole  round  of  liumiug  busi- 
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ness.  At  the  same  time  they  all  agree  in  la- 
menting that  agriculture  was  not  pursued  with 
the  same  zeal  as  formerly.  The  great  among 
jie  Romans  had  town  houses  as  well  as  villas, 
and  living  more  in  'the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  the  management  of  their  fai-ms  was  left 
to  their  bailiffs  or  servants.  The  ox,  which 
was  the  principal  beast  of  burden  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  Jews,  and  Grecians,  was  also 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Romans.  Many 
directions  for  the  breeding,  breaking,  feeding, 
and  working  this  animal,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writers  abovementioned ;  as  also  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  bees,  which  were  highly 
prized.  As  to  the  implements  of  husbandry 
ised  among  the  Romans,  the  description  of 
them  not  being  illustrated  by  any  representa- 
tion, it  is  not  easy  to  speak  precisely  of  them  ; 
but  it  is  clear  tJiat  they  used  the  plough  with 
and  without  wheels,  with  and  without  boards, 
with  and  without  coulters,  also  with  shares  of 
different  constructions.  A  reaping  machine  is 
likewise  spoken  of  both  by  Pliny  and  Palla- 
dius,  which  was  driven  by  an  ox ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  cut  their  corn  with  the  hand, 
either  with  the  hook  close  to  the  ground,  or 
only  the  ears  with  a  curved  stick  and  a  saw 
attached  to  it,  or  otherwise  they  cut  the  stalks 
in  the  middle,  leaving  the  stubble  to  be  after- 
wards mowed.  They  thrashed  either  with  a 
machine  composed  of  rollers,  or  with  rods  or 
flails,  or  tliey  trod  it  out  with  their  feet.  Hay- 
making was  performed  among  the  Romeuis 
much  fn  the  same  manner  as  at  present.  Har- 
rowing tlie  corn  was  particularly  recommend- 
ed by  tlie  Roman  writers ;  who  also  speak  of 
hoeing,  weeding,  watering,  draining,  and  fal- 
lowing the  ground,  which  vfda  universal 
among  them. 

Agriculture  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other 
arts  on  the  decline  of  the  empire :  from  the 
time  of  Pliny  to  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is 
no  work  extant  on  the  subject,  except  the 
Geoponics,  which  was  published  by  Constan- 
tine  Pogoiiatus,  and  probably  collected  by  the 
emperor  himself  Crescenzio,  a  writer  of 
Bologna,  was  the  first  who  called  the  attention 
of  his  «X)untrymen  to  this  subject  after  this 
long  interval.  His  Utile  work,  which  was 
a^ected  from  the  Roman  writers,  was  followed 
by  some  other  Italian  productions  :  but  proba- 
bly nothing  contributed  more  to  give  an  im- 
portance to  agricultural  pursuits  than  the  in- 
troduction of  the  feudal  system,  which  gave  to 
every  man  a  rank  and  distinction  according  to 
the  quantity  of  land  he  either  posstssed  or  oc- 
cupied ;  for  not  only  the  great  lord,  who  was 
the  owner  of  tlie  soil,  or  reaped  the  fruits  of  it, 
but  also  his  tenants,  who  cultivated  it,  were  in- 
vested with  political  privileges,  that  were  en- 
joyed by  no  other  memb<>rs  of  the  community ; 
and  althou"b  tlie  feudal  burdens  and  restraints 
have  ceased,  yet  the  privileges  and  advantages 
altachod  to  the  poesesision  of  landed  property 
filill  give  it  n  iHirojiiount  advantage.     Hence  it 
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is,  that  since  the  revival  of  the  arts,  the  science 
of  agriculture  has  been  zealously  cultivated 
by  the  higher  orders.  The  writers  likewise 
on  this  subject  have  wthin  the  last  century 
been  more  numerous  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod ;  and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  expe- 
riments, inventions,  and  improvements,  to  ren- 
der the  land  productive.  Nor  have  these 
eflbrts  been  without  effect,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing  tlie  immense  increase  in  the  population, 
there  has  been  no  such  scarcity  as  we  read  of 
in  former  times.  '   . 

AGUE.  An  intermitting  fever,  with  hot  and 
cold  fits  alternately. 

AGUTI.  An  American  animal,  like  a  gui- 
nea pier,  having  the  characters  of  the  rat  kind, 
and  the  hair  and  voice  of  the  hog.  When 
provoked,  it  raises  all  the  hair  of  its  back  up- 
right, and  strikes  the  eartli  with  its  hinder 
feet. 


AID-DE-CAMP.  An  officer  that  alway* 
attends  on  each  of  the  generals  in  his  camp,  to 
receive  and  carry  orders. 

AILANTHUS.  A  Chinese  tree,  called  the 
^  tree  of  heaven,  on  account  of  its  lofty  growth  ; 
j  it  rises  with  a  straight  trunk  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high. 

AIR  (in  Natural  Philosophy.)  That  fluid, 
transparent  substemce,  which  surrounds  our 
globe,  reaching  to  a  considerable  height  abore 
Its  surface,  perhaps  45  miles  ;  and  this  ocean 
of  air  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which  most  of 
the  actions  of  life  go  on  ;  and  on  the  composi- 
tion  of  which  they  depend.  Though  invisible, 
except  in  large  masses,  without  smell  or  taste, 
yet  it  is  a  sulmtancc  possessing  all  tlic  principal 
attributes  of  matter ;  it  is  impenetrable,  ponde- 
rable, compressible,  dilatable,  perfectly  Hastir, 
and  its  particles  arc  operated  on  like  those  of 
other  bodies,  by  chemical  operations.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  tlic  life  of  all  organic  beings; 
animals  respire  it  incessantly,  and  decomjKJse 
it ;  a  part  of  its  oxygen  is  transformed  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  this  amibination  produces 
caloric,  which  contributes  princip.illy  to  the 
preservation  of  animal  heat.  Vegr tableB  im- 
bibe tlie  carbon  which  the  cnrbouic  acid,  dif- 
fused tlirough  the  air,  contains.  The  air  is 
the  agent  of  combustion  ;  the  particles  of  bo- 
dies combine  with  its  o.xygen  and  evolve  heat 
and  light  Finally,  tlie  air  is  the  principal  me- 
dium of  sound. 

AIR  (in  Music.)  Any  melody  whocc  pas- 
sages lie  within  tlic  province  of  vocal  cxprtM* 
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Rion,  which  when  sung  or  played,  form  the 
connected  sounds  we  call  tune. 

AIR-GUN.  An  instrument  by  which  air, 
after  it  is  condensed  into  an  enclosed  cavity, 
may  be  let  out  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dis- 
charge a  bullet  through  the  barrel  of  the  gun, 
with  great  force,  wtliout  causing  any  explo- 
sion. Air  may  be  condensed  into  ten  or  fifty 
times  smaller  space;  its  elastic  force  being 
thus  rendered  equal  to  gunpowder,  which  it- 
self is  merely  concentrated  air  set  at  liberty  by 
lieat.  Steam  confined  in  the  like  manner  is  a 
less  convenient  variety  of  the  same  power. 


ALD 

transparent,  maible ;   used  for  ornaments  ia 
houses,  and  by  statuaries. 

ALBATROSS.  A  large  and  voracious  wa- 
terfowl, which  inhabits  many  countries  between 
the  tropics. 


AIR-JACKET.  A  jacket  made  of  leather, 
in  which  are  several  bags  or  bladders  of  the 
same  material,  communicating  vnth  each  other, 
and  fitted  to  receive  air  by  means  of  a  brass 
tube.  This  jacket  is  used  by  persons  who 
cannot  swim,  to  support  them  in  the  water. 

AIR-PLANT.  A  singular  plant,  which 
grows  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
and  derives  its  nutriment  from  the  air.  The 
first  plant  of  this  kind  which  has  blown  in 
England  is  to  be  seen  at  Claremont  at  the  seat 
of  Prince  Leopold. 

AIR-PUMP.  A  machine  which  operates  on 
the  air  just  as  a  common  pump  operates  on 
water  ;  and  by  means  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  air  under  a  glass  receiver  may 
be  extracted,  and  a  number  of  amusing  and 
instructive  experiments  performed,  by  which 
the  uses  of  atmospheric  air  are  discovered,  and 
many  phenomena  shown  to  arise  from  its  ac- 
tion and  re-action. 


AIR-SHAPTS  (in  Mining.)  Holes  or  shafts 
.et  down  from  the  open  au:  to  dischmge  the 
foul  vapoins. 

AIR-VESSELS.  Spiral  ducts  or  canals  in 
the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants,  which  are 
supposed  to  supply  them  with  air,  after  the 
l».anner  of  lungs  in  animals. 

ALABASTER.  A  well  knowm  sulphate  of 
Ibut!,  forming  a  soft,  granular,  imperfectly 


ALBINOS.  The  white  Moors,  so  cjiUed  by 
the  Portuguese ;  they  have  flaxen  hair,  blue 
roUin^eyes,  and  a  paJe  livid  whiteness. 

ALBUMEN.  A  white  or  transparent  vis- 
cous fluid,  without  taste  or  smell,  which  is  the 
substance  of  the  nerves  ; '  the  serous  part  of  the 
blood ;  and  the  white  of  eggs  and  of  milk. 

ALBURNUM.  The  soft  white  substance 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood  of  shrubs 

ALCHYMY.  The  original  name  of  chy- 
mistry ;  but  owmg  to  the  alchemists  pr^end- 
ing  to  transmute  base  into  precious  metals,  the 
name  of  their  science  fell  into  disrepute. 

ALCOHOL,  or  Spirit.  A  result  of  chy- 
mical  decomposition,  previously  to  which  the 
spirit  was  masked  by  combinations.     In  a  ve- 

fetable  fluid  an  excitement  is  caused  by  intro- 
ucing  a  fermenting  substance,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  is  separated  from  the 
mass,  from  which,  if  excited  by  heat,  the 
lighter  gas,  called  hydrogen,  mingled  witli 
carbon,  rises,  smd  being  recondensed  by  pass- 
ing through  a  worm  placed  in  cold  water, 
it  falls  down  as  spirit  or  alcohol.  Tlie  object 
is  to  prod\ice  the  gi'eatest  quantity  of  fixed  hy- 
drogen with  the  smallest  quantity  of  carbon. 
Its  discovery  has  been  a  scourge  to  the  world. 

ALCOR.  A  small  star,  adjoining  the  briglit 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  Ursa  Major. 

ALCORAN,  or  the  Kohan.  The  name  of 
the  volume  containing  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Mahomet. 

ALDEBARAN,  or  The  Bull's  Eve.  A 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Taurus. 

ALDER.  A  tree  which  thrives  particularly 
in  moist  places.  The  principal  sorts  of  alder 
are  tlie  round  leaved,  or  common  alder,  the 
long-leaved,  and  the  dwarf  alder. 

ALDERMAN.  A  superior  judge,  who  sat 
with  the  bishop  in  the  coimty  courts  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.  The  alderman  is  now  a 
magistrate  next  to  the  mayor  m  a  city  or  bo- 
rough. 
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ALE.  A  pleasant  common  liquor,  brewed 
tjy  pouring  hot  water  upon  malt ;  this  is 
Btramed  off,  and  again  boiled  with  hops  ; 
which  liquor  is  then  fermented  with  yest,  and 
stowed  in  vats  or  casks.  Porter  is  made  from 
high-dried  malt. 

ALEE.  A  sea  term,  signifying  to  the  lee- 
eide. 

ALEMBIC.  A  vessel  formerly  used  for  dis- 
tilling; in  the  place  of  which  retorts  are  now 
mostfy  in  use. 

ALEXANDRINE.  A  verse  in  modern  poe- 
try consisting  of  ten,  twelve,  or  thirteen  syl- 
lables. 

ALGJE.  A  natural  order  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system,  containing  flags,  seaweeds, 
and  other  marine  plants,  whose  root,  leaf,  and 
stem  are  one. 

ALGEBRA.  The  science  of  computing  ab- 
Btract  quantities  by  means  of  symbols  or  signs. 
It  is  csJled  Specious  Arithmetic  by  Vieta,  and 
Universal  Arithmetic  by  Newton.  The  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  are  made 
to  represent  knoWn  quantities  ;  and  the  last 
letters,  x,  y,  z,  to  repjcpsent  those  that  are  un- 
known. The  opera^ons  with  these  letters  are 
performed  by  means  of  the  characters  (-|-)  for 
addition,  (  — )  lor  subtraction,  (X)  for  multi- 
plication, (-7-)  for  division,  (  =)  for  equality. 

ALGEBRA,  History  of.  The  term  alge- 
bra is  of  Arabic  original,  and  is  derived  by 
some  from  algeabar  almocabaleh,  signifying 
restitution  and  comparison,  or  resolution, 
which  properly  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  others  have  derived  it  from  Gebcr,  a 
celdsrated  mathematician.  This  science  is  not 
of  very  ancient  date,  although  it  is  not  possible 
to  fix  the  exact  period  of  its  commencement 
The  earliest  treatise  on  this  subject  now  extant 
is  that  of  Diophantus,  a  Greek  author  of  Alex- 
andria, who  flourished  about  the  year  350,  and 
wrote  thirteen  books  of  Arithmeticorum,  of 
which  six  only  are  preserved.  These  books 
do  not  contain  the  elementary  parts  of  algebra. 
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only  some  difficult  problems  respecting  square 
and  cube  numbers,  and  tlie  properties  of  num- 
bers in  general,  to  which  tno  writings  of  the 


more  ancient  authors,  as  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
and  Apollonius,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to 
have  given  birth.  Whetlier  the  Arabians  took 
their  hints  from  this  and  similar  works  among 
the  Greeks,  and  drew  out  the  science  of  Alge- 
bra for  themselves,  or  whetlier  they  more  im- 
mediately derived  it,  as  they  did  tlieir  notation, 
from  tlie  Hindoos,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  It  is 
OTtain,  however,  tliat  the  science  was  first 
transmitted  by  tlie  Arabians  or  Saracens  to 
Europe,  alxjut  the  year  1 100 ;  and  tliat  after 
its  introductJbn  tlie  Italians  took  tlie  lead  in  its 
cultivaticMi.  Lucas  Paciolu's,  or  Lucas  do 
Burgo,  was  one  of  tlie  first  wlio  wrote  on  tlie 
subject,  and  has  left  several  trcjitises,  publish- 
ed Unwcen  tlie  years  1170  and  1509.  In  his 
principal  work,  entitled  Summa  Arillimeticae 
el  GeomctrijB  Proportionmnquc  Proportionali- 


tatum,  published  first  in  1494,  he  mentiom 
several  writers,  and  particultu-ly .  Leonardua 
Pisanus,  otherwise  called  Bonacci,  an  Italian 
merchant,  who,  in  the  thirtcentli  century,  used 
to  trade  to  the  seaports,  and  thence  introduced 
the  science  of  algebra  into  Italy.  After  Lucas 
de  Burgo,  many  other  ItaUan  writers  took  up 
the  subject,  and  treated  it  more  at  large,  as 
Scipio  Ferreus,  who  found  out  a  rule  for  re- 
solving one  case  of  a  compound  cubic  equa- 
tion; but  more  especially  Hieronymus  Car- 
dan, who,  in  ten  books  published  in  1539-45, 
htis  given  the  whole  doctrine  of  cubic  equa- 
tions ;  for  part  of  which,  however,  he  was  in- 
debted to  Nicholas  Tartalea,  or  Tartaglea,  of 
Brescia,  a  contemporary  of  Cardan's,  who 
published  a  book  on  cubic  equations,  entitled, 
Quesite  Invenzioni  diverse,  which  appeared 
in  1596.  Cardan  often  used  the  literal  nota- 
tion of  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  but  Tartalea  made  no 
alteration  in  the  forms  of  expression  used  by 
Lucas  de  Burgo,  calling  the  first  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity  in  his  language  cosa,  the 
second  censa,  the  third  cubo,  &c.  wTiting  the 
names  of  all  the  operations  in  words  at  len^i, 
without  using  any  contractions,  except  the  ini- 
tial ?:,  for  root,  or  radicality.  About  this  time 
the  science  of  algebra  also  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Germans,  among  whom  we  find 
the  writers  StifelTus  and  Scheubelius.  Stife- 
lius,  in  his  Arithmetica  Integra,  published  at 
Nuremberg  in  1544,  introduoKl  the  characters 
-(-,  — ,  V,  for  plus,  minus,  and  radix,  or  root, 
as  he  called  it ;  also  the  initials  4,  3 ,  Y3,  for 
tlie  power  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and  the  numersil  expo- 
nents 0,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  which  he  called  by  the 
name  of  exponens  exponent  He  likewise 
uses  the  literal  notation.  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c  for 
the  unknown  or  general  quantities.  John 
Sclieubelius,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time 
as  Cardan  and  Stifelius,  treats  largely  on 
surds,  and  gives  a  general  rule  for  extracting 
the  root  of^any  binomial  or  residual,  a+6, 
where  one  or  both  parts  are  surds.  These 
wiiters  were  succeeded  by  Robert  Recorde,  a 
mathematician  and  physician  of  Wales,  who 
in  his  works,  in  1552  and  1557,  on  Arithme- 
tic, showed  tliat  tlie  science  of  algebra  had  not 
been  overlooked  in  F^ngland.  He  first  gave 
rules  for  the  extractuig  of  the  roots  of  com- 
pound algebraic  quantities,  and  made  use  of 
tlie  terms  binomial  and  residual,  and  intro* 
diiced  the  sign  of  equality,  or  =.  Peletariu^ 
a  French  algebraist,  in  liis  work,  which  ap- 
jjeared  at  Paris  in  1558,  made  many  improve- 
ments on  those  parts  of  algebra  whicli  bad 
already  be«n  treated  of  Ho  was  followed  bjr 
Peter  Ramus,  who  published  Ids  ArithmeUc 
and  Algebra  in  1500  ;  Rap''- !  H^-U^lli, 
whose  Algsbra  appeared  at  1!  ri); 
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ral  exponent  of  tlie  power ;  and  nlso  denoted 
roots,  as  well  as  powers,  by  numeral  expo- 
nents. The  algebraical  works  of  Vieta,  the 
next  most  distinguished  algebraist,  appeared 
about  the  year  1600,  and  contain  many  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  working  alge- 
braical questions.  He  uses  the  vowels.  A,  E, 
I,  O,  Y,  for  the  unknown  quantities,  and  the 
consonants,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  for  the  known  quan 
titles  ;  and  introduced  many  terms  which  are 
in  present  use,  as  coefficient,  affirmative  and 
negative,  pure  and  adfected,  &c. :  also  the  line, 
or  vinculum,  over  compound  quantities  (a+b)- 
Albert  Girard,  an  ingenious  Flemish  mathe- 
matician, was  the  first  person  who,  in  his  In- 
vention Nouvelle  en  I'Algebre,  &c.  printed  in 
1629,  explained  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
formation  of  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  from 
the  sums  of  their  roots,  and  their  products. 
He  also  first  understood  the  use  of  negative 
roots,  in  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems, 
and  first  spoke  of  imaginary  roots,  &c.  The 
celebrated  Thomas  Harriot,  whose  work  on 
this  subject  appeared  in  1631,  introduced  the 
uniform  use  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  that  is, 
the  vowels  c,  e,  and  o,  for  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, and  the  consonants,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  for  the 
known  quantities  ;  these  he  joins  together 
like  the  letters  of  a  word,  to  represent  the  mul- 
tiplication or  product  of  any  number  of  these 
literal  quantities,  and  prefixing  the  numeral 
coefficient,  as  is  usual  at  present,  except  being 
separated  by  a  point,  thus  5.bbc.  For  a  root 
he  sets  the  index  of  the  root  after  the  mark  \/, 
as  V3  for  the  cube  root,  and  introduces  the 
characters  >■  and  «<,  for  greater  and  less ; 
and  in  the  reduction  of  equations  he  arranged 
the  operations  in  separate  steps  or  lines,  setting 
the  explanations  in  the  margin,  on  the  left 
hand,  for  each  line.  In  this  manner  he 
brought  algebra  nearly  to  the  form  which  it 
now  bears,  and  added  also  much  information 
on  the  subject  of  equations.  Oughtred,  in  his 
Clavis,  which  was  first  published  in  1631,  set 
down  the  decimals  witliout  their  denominator, 
separating  them  thus  21(56.  In  algebraic 
multiplications  he  either  joins  the  letters  which 
represent  the  factors,  or  connects  them  with 
the  sign  of  multiplication  Xi  which  is  the 
first  introduction  of  tliis  character.  He  tdso 
seems  to  have  first  used  points  to  denote  pro- 
portion, as  7  .  9  : :  28  .  36 ;  and  for  continued 
proportion  has  the  mark  4f.  In  his  work  we 
likewise  meet  with  the  first  instance  of  apply- 
ing algebra  to  geometry,  so  as  to  investigate 
new  geometrical  properties :  which  latter  sub- 
ject is  treated  at  large  by  Descartes,  in  his 
work  on  Geometry,  published  in  1637,  and 
also  by  several  other  subsequent  writers.  Wal- 
lis,  in  his  Arithmetica  Infinitorum,  first  led 
the  way  to  infinite  series,  particularly  to  the 
expression  of  tlie  quadrature  of  the  circle  by 
an  infinite  series.  He  also  substituted  the 
fi-actional  exponents  in  the  place  of  radical 
signs,  which  in  many  inBtanccs  facilitate  the 
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operations.  Huygens,  Barrow,  and  other 
mathematicians,  employed  the  algebraical  cal- 
culus in  resolving  many  problems  which  hacf 
hitherto  baffled  mathematicians.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  his  Aritlimetica  Universalis,  made 
many  improvements  in  analytics,  which  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  theory  of  infinite  series, 
was  further  developed  by  Halley,  Bernoulli, 
Ta3^1or,  Maclaurin,  Nicole,  Stirling,  De  Moivre, 
Clairaut,  Lambert,  Waring,  Euler,  &c. 

ALGOL.  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  mag"- 
nitude  in  the  constellation  of  Pereius  or  Me- 
dusa's Head. 

ALGORITHM.  An  Arabic  word,.fre. 
quently  used  to  denote  the  practical  rules  of 
algebra. 

ALIAS  (in  Law.)  A  word  sigTiifying,  lite- 
rally, otherwise ;  and  employed  in  describing 
the  defendant,  who  has  assumed  other  namea 
besides  his  real  one. 

ALIBI  (in  Law.)  A  term  signifying,  lite- 
rally, elsewhere;  and  used  by  the  defendant 
in  a  criminal  prosecution,  when  he  wishes  to 
prove  his  innocence,  by  showing  that  he  was 
in  another  place,  or  elsewhere,  when  the  act 
was  committed. 

ALICONDA.  An  Ethiopian  tree,  from 
the  bark  of  which  flax  is  spun. 

ALICONDA-TREE.  A  native  of  Congo, 
on  the  coast  of  Afi-ica,  and  supposed  to  be  tne 
largest  tree  that  grows.  It  b^irs  a  melon-like 
fruit,  which  affords  pulpy  nutritious  food,  and 
the  bark  yields  a  coarse  thread,  with  which 
the  Africans  weave  a  kind  of  cloth. 

ALIEN  (in  Law.)  One  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  is  residing.  An  alien 
is  incapable  of  inheriting  lands  until  hcisnatu- 
alized  by  a  legislative  act.  He  has  likewise 
no  right  to  vote  at  elections,  or  to  enjoy  any 
office,  nor  to  be  returned  on  any  jury,  unless 
where  an  alien  is  to  be  tried. 

ALIMONY  (in  the  Civil  Law.)  The  al- 
lowance  made  to  a  married  woman  upon  her 
separation  from  her  husband. 

ALIQUANT  PARTS.  Such  numbers  in 
arithmetic  as  will  not  divide  or  measure  a 
whole  number  exactly,  as  7,  which  is  the  ali- 
quant part  of  16. 

ALiaUOT  PARTS.  Such  part  of  a  num- 
ber as  will  divide  or  measure  a  whole  num- 
ber exactly,  as  2  the  aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of  9, 
and  4  of  1 6. 

ALKALI,  or  Kali,  sometimes  called  natron, 
or  nitre,  a  very  important  salt  in  soap  and 

f lass-making.  Potash  and  soda  are  called 
xed  alkalis,  and  ammonia,  volatile  alkali. 

ALLAH.  The  Arabian  name  of  God. 

ALLEGIANCE.  The  duty  of  subjection 
to  law,  under  which  subjects  lay  themselves 
in  establishing  their  own  protection  under  the 
law. 

AliLEGORY.  A  series  or  chain  of  meta- 
phors continiied  through  a  whole  discourse ; 
thus  th«  prophets  represent  the  Jews  under  tb« 
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rilegory  of  a  vine,  planted,  cultivated,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  hand  of  God. 

ALLEGRO.  An  Italian  word  used  in  mu- 
sic, to  denote  that  the  part  is  to  be  played  in  a 
brisk  and  sprightly  manner. 

ALLELUIAH.  The  Hebrew  for  Praise  the 
Lord. 

ALLIGATION.  A  rule  in  arithmetic, 
teaching  how  to  compound  several  ingredients 
for  any  design  proposed.  It  is  either  medial 
or  alternate.  Alligation  medial  is  the  method 
of  finding  the  rate  or  quality  of  the  composi- 
tion from  having  the  rates  or  qualities  of  the 
several  ingredients,  as  to  find  tlie  value  of 
brandy  per  gallon,  which  is  composed  of  10 
gallons  at  24s.  per  gallon,  12  at  30j?.  per  gallon, 
&c.  Alligation  alternate  is  the  method  of 
iinding  the  quantities  of  ingredients  necessary 
to  form  a  compound  of  a  given  rate,  as  to  find 
how  gold  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  that  is 
of  19,  21,  and  23 carats  fine,  &c.  maybe  mixed 
together,  so  that  the  mixture  may  be  20  carats 
fine.  Questions  of  this  kind  are  better  solved 
by  algebra. 

ALLIGATOR.  An  amphibious  animal,  of 
the  lizard  species,  which  grows  to  the  length 
of  18  feet,  and  abounds  in  the  torrid  zone,  in 
the  fresh  and  salt  parts  of  rivers,  on  the  banks 
of  which  it  watches  for  its  prey ;  seizing  upon 
animals,  and  sometimes  upon  men. 
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tlie  fruit  of  which  is  highly  aromatic.  Th« 
tree  is  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  two  in  cir- 
cumference. 


ALLITERATION.  Employing  a  succcs 
Rion  of  words  commencing  with  the  same 
letter. 

ALLODIAL.  An  epithet  for  lands  held 
without  any  acknowledgment  to  a  lord  or  su- 
perior, in  oj)po.vition  to  feudal  lands.  Allodial 
iand.s  are  exempt  from  rent  or  services. 

ALLOY,  or  ALLAY.  A  proportion  of 
any  baser  metal  mixed  with  one  that  is  finer; 
thus  the  gold  coin  ha.s  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
cop|)er,  as  silver  has  of  copjior  alone :  the  pro- 
|M)rtion  in  the  former  case  for  standard  gold  is 
2  carats  of  alloy  in  a  pound  weight,  or  22 
carats  fine ;  in  the  latter  case,  for  the  silver, 
there  are  18  dwts.  of  alloy  in  11  oz.  2  dwts. 
fine. 

ALIi^AINTS.  A  fesUval  observed  in  the 
EpiscoiMil  church  on  the  first  day  of  Novcni 
ber.  in  c^tmrneinoration  of  all  tlu;  saints. 

ALLSPICE,  or  the  Pimento  Thee.  A 
hwiBtiful  tree  of  Mexico  and  the  Wcst.IndicR, 


ALLUVION.  A  gradual  increase  of  land 
washed  to  the  shore  by  inundations.  Allu- 
vial formations  are  also  to  be  found  in  valleys 
and  plains,  by  the  deposite  of  gravel,  loam, 
clay,  or  other  earths,  washed  down  from  tlie 
mountains. 

ALMAGEST.  The  name  of  a  celebrated 
book  on  Astronomy,  composed  by  Ptolemy. 

ALMA  MATER.  The  name  given  to  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  their 
several  members,  who  have  passed  their  de- 
grees in  each  of  these  universities. 

ALMANAC.  A  calendar  or  table  contain- 
ing a  list  of  the  months  and  days,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  other  incidental  matters.  The  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  or  Astronomical  Ephemeris,  is 
a  kind  of  national  almanac,  begim  m  1767,  un- 
der the  direction  and  by  tlie  advice  of  the  as- 
tronomer royal,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Maskelyne. 
Besides  most  things  es.'^ential  to  general  use, 
which  are  fouTid  in  other  almanacs,  it  contains 
many  new  and  important  matters,  particulai- 
ly  the  distance  of  tlie  moon  from  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars,  computed  to  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, for  every  three  hours  of  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  longitude  at  sea. 
This  almanac  is  generally  computed  a  few 
ycara  forward,  for  the  convenience  of  ships 
going  out  upon  long  voyages. 

AtiMOND.  The  fruit  o(  the  almond  tree, 
which  is  a  nut,  and  is  eitlier  sweet  or  bitter. 
It  contains  so  much  oil,  that  it  yields  one  third 
of  its  weight 

ALMOND  TREE.  A  tall  tree,  resembling 
the  iK"ach  tree,  which  flourishes  in  Uie  eastern 
countries,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Euroi>e. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  trees  that  bloom. 
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ALMONER.  An  officer  appointed  to  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  poor. 

ALOE.  A  tree  which  originally  came  from 
India,  is  remarkable  for  a  bitter  juice,  called 
aloes,  which  is  extracted  from  its  leaves,  and 
is  very  usefiil  in  medicine.  The  aloe  soccotri- 
na  is  a  European  species  much  cultivated  in 
Spain. 

ALOE,  AMERICAN.  A  plant  which, 
when  vigorous,  rises  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
high,  ana  branches  out  on  every  side,  forming 
a  kind  of  pyramid,  of  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
erect,  and  in  thick  clusters  at  every  joint. 
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Jews  were  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  and  the 


altar  of  incense.    Human  depravity  perverted 


ALPHA.  The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, which,  with  the  second  letter,  beta, 
forms  the  word  alphabet. 

ALPHABET.  A  series  of  the  several  letters 
in  a  language,  which  vary  in  number  in  diffe- 
rent languages.  The  Hebrew  contains  22  let- 
ters, as  also  the  Chaldee,  Samai-itan,  Syriac, 
Persian,  Ethiopic,  Saracen,  &c.;  but  the  Irish, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Pelasgian,  or  Scy- 
tliian,  still  retains  only  17;  the  Greek  alpha- 
tet,  which  was  brought  by  Cadmus  into 
Oreece  from  Phoenicia,  and  was  also  Pelagian 
in  its  original,  consisted  of  16  or  17,  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  7  or  8  more,  to  d^ke 
«p  24.  The  ancient  Arabic  alphabet  consisted 
of24,  to  which  4  more  letters  have  since  beeji 
added ;  the  Coptic  alphabet  consists  of  32,  th^ 
Turkish  of  33,  the  Georgian  of  36,  the  Rus- 
sian of  39,  the  Spanish  of  27,  the  Italian  of  20, 
the  Latin  of  22,  the  French  of  23,  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  26.  See  more  on  this  subject  under 
the  head  of  Writing.  The  Chinese  have  no 
proper  alphabet,  unless  we  reckon  as  such 
then-  keys  to  classes  of  words,  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  strokes  combined  in  each,  of 
which  they  have  214  in  number.  As  to  tlie 
written  characters  of  tliese  alphabets,  see  Wbi 
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ALT.  That  part  of  die  great  scale  of  sounds 
lying  between  P  above  the  treble  cliff  note,  and 
G  in  altiesimo. 

ALTAR.  A  table  or  raised  place  on  which 
any  offering  was  nuide  to  the  Almighty.  The 
first  altar  mentioned  is  that  built  by  Noah  after 
the  flood.    The  two  princijwl   altars  of  the 


to  idolatrous  purposes  those  rites  which  were 
intended  to  typify  the  one  atoning  sacrifice  of 
the  gospel.  This  was  the  true  origin  of  altars 
erected  to  lords  many  and  gods  many, 

ALTERNATION.  A  rule  in  arithmetic  by 
which  tlie  changes  in  any  number  of  things 
may  be  determined.  It  consists  of  multiplying 
the  numbers  one  into  another,  and  tlie  product 
is  the  number  of  possible  changes. 

ALTIMETRY.  The  art  of  taking  heights 
by  means  of  a  quadrant,  and  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  tVie  sides  of  triangles  having 
equal  angles,  are  in  exact  proportion  to  one 
another.  When  the  object  is  accessible,  its 
height  is  considered  as  one  of  tlie  sides  of  the 
triangle ;  but  when  it  is  inaccessible,  then  two 
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observations  are  made  in  a  right  line,  and  the 
distance  measured  between  Uieni  is  ttie  busis 
of  the  calculation. 

ALTITUDE.  The  height  of  an  object,  or 
its  elevation  above  that  jilane  to  which  trie  base 
is  referred ;  thus,  in  Mathematics  the  altitude 
of  a  figure  is  the  perpendicular  or  nearest  dis- 
tance of  it.s  vertex  from  the  base.  The  altitude 
of  an  object  is  the  elevation  of  an  object  above 
the  plane  of  tlie  horizon,  or  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  to  that  plane,  as  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  a  tower. 

Altitiides  are  eitlier  accessible  or  inaccessi- 
ble. An  accessible  altitude  of  an  object  is  tliat 
whose  base  we  can  have  access  to,  so  as  to 
measure  the  distance  between  it  and  the  station 
from  which  the  measure  is  to  be  taken. 

Inaccessible  altitude  is  when  tlie  base  of  the 
object  cannot  be  approached.  Inaccessible  al- 
titudes may  be  measured  either  by  geometry, 
trigonometry,  optical  reflection,  or  by  the  Imro- 
meter.  The  altitudes  of  moimtains  may  be 
<letermined  l^est  by  tlie  barometer,  for  as  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  as  we 
rise,  tlie  fall  of  tlie  barometer  determines  the 
elevation  of  any  place.  The  altitude  of  the 
pyramids  in  Egypt  was  measured  in  the  time 
of  Thales,  by  means  of  their  shadow  and  a 
pole  set  upwglit  beside  them,  making  the  alti- 
tudes of  trie  pole  and  pyramid  to  be  jjropor- 
tional  to  the  length  of  tlieir  shadows.  The  in- 
struments now  commonly  used  in  measuring 
altitudes  are  tlie  geometrical  square,  die  qua- 
drant, and  theodolite.  At  the  level  of  tlie  sea 
the  mercury  stands  at  about  29i  inches.  On 
Mount  Blanc,  which  is  15,500  feet  high,  tlie 
barometer  falls  to  12  inclies,  and  in  balloons  it 
has  fallen  still  lower. 

ALTITUDE  (in  Optics.)  The  height  of 
an  object  above  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the 
horizon  from  the  eve  of  the  oliserver. 

ALTITUDE  OP  THE  EYE  (in  Perspec 
tive.)  The  perpendicular  height  of  tlie  eye 
above  the  geometrical  plane. 

ALTITUDE  OF  A  STAR,  &c.  (in  Astro- 
nomy.) The  height  of  any  star,  &c.  above  the 
horizon,  or  on  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle,  inter- 
cepted between  the  star  and  the  liorizon.  This 
altitude  is  eitlior  true  or  apparent,  according  as 
it  is  reckoned  from  the  rational  or  sensible  ho 
rizon,  and  the  dillerence  Iwtween  tliese  two  is 
termed  by  astronomers  the  parallax  of  altitude, 

ALTO  (in  Music  books.)  Italian  for  tlie  up- 
per or  coimtf;r  tenor,  and  is  conmion  in  music 
of  several  parts. 

ALTO  RELIEVO.  Sculpture  which  rises 
slightly  ubove  the  ground  of  the  piece;  and 
used  in  friezes,  cornices,  and  monuments. 

ALUM.  A  mineral  salt,  composed  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  pota.sli,  alumina,  and  water.  It 
13  of  a  white  coloiir,  and  of  an  astringent  acid 
tante;  natural  alum,  which  was  well  known 
to  Ihe  ancientfs,  is  a  kind  of  whitish  friable 
stone,  formerlv  found  in  the  ialand  of  Melos, 
Macedouia,  tJjjypt,  «SiC.     Factitious  alvun   is 
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commonly  made  of  a  stone,  of  seaweed,  and 
of  urine.  It  is  known  by  die  names  of  rock 
or  English  alum,  which  is  colourless ;  and 
Roman  alum,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour. 

ALUMINA,  or  ALUMINE.  The  earth  of 
alum,  an  argillaceous,  soft,  and  insipid  sort  of 
earth,  which  is  the  base  of  alum,  beuig  the 
principal  part  of  clay. 

A.  M.  Artium  magister,  or  Master  of  Arts 
in  a  university ;  used  in  Chronology  for  anno 
mundi,  or  the  year  dated  from  the  creation ; 
and  in  Astronomy  used  for  ante  meridiem,  ov 
before  noon. 

AMALGAM,  or  AMALGAMA.  The  mix- 
ture of  mercury  with  some  other  metzJ.  Amal- 
gams are  used  either  to  render  a  metal  fit  to  be 
spread  on  some  works,  as  in  gilding,  or  elsa 
to  reduce  the  metal  to  a  subtle  powder.  An 
amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  is  used  for  look- 
ing glasses. 

AMALGAMATION.  The  operation  of 
mixing  quicksilver  with  some  otlier  metal,  by 
fusing  tlie  metal,  and  in  that  state  adding  a 
portion  of  mercury  to  it.  Gold  of  all  metals 
imites  best  witli  mercury,  next  to  diat  silver, 
tlien  lead,  tin,  and  every  other  metal,  except 
iron  and  copper,  the  last  of  which  admits 
scarcely  any  of  such  amalgamation. 

AMANUENSIS.  A  slave  among  Uie  Ro- 
mans,  who  used  to  be  employed  in  writing  lor 
his  master;  also,  any  one  among  the  moderns 
who  is  employed  to  transcribe  for  another. 

AMARANTH.  A  phmt  which  flourishes  in 
the  Indies  and  South  America,  remarkable  for 
the  lasting  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

AMATEUR.  One  who  follows  a  particular 

art  or  profession,  not  for  gain  but  for  pleasure. 

AMBASSADOR.  A  person,   who  among 

civilized  nations,  represents  his  own  nation  at 

the  seat  of  goverimient  of  another  nation. 

AMBER.  A  hard,  brittle,  tasteless  sub- 
stance, mostly  semilran«parrnt,  or  opaque,  and 
of  a  glossy  surface.  It  is  higldy  electric,  and 
if  a. piece  be  kindled,  it  burns  to  the  end  witli 
pungent  white  vapours,  without  melting. 

AMBERGRIS.  A  solid  sebaceous  or  fat 
substance,  found  floating  in  the  sea,  near  the 
coasts  of  various  tropical  countries.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  excrement  of  tlie  sperumtii: 
whale,  having  frequently  been  met  with  in  tho 
intestines  of  that  fish. 

AMBER  TREE.  A  shrub,  the  beauty  of 
which  lies  in  its  small  evergreen  leaves ;  tlietiO 
grow  as  close  as  lieath,  and  when  rubbed  emit 
a  fragrant  odour. 

AMBIDEXTER.  A  person  who  can  UM 
both  luinds  with  equal  facihty. 

AMBUSCADE.  A  place  where  Mldiers  lie 
conceiHsd,  in  order  to  surpriie  an  en(in3r. 

AMEN.  A  conclusion  l»  frayer,  signifying, 
so  be  it. 

AMENDE.  A  pecuniary  pimiahrocnt  im- 
posed, according  to  the  customs  of  Prance,  by 
a  judge,  for  any  false  prosecution  or  ground- 
Icis  api^eaL 
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AMENDE  HONORABLE.  An  infa- 
mous kind  of  punishment  formerly  inflicted  in 
France  on  traitors,  parricides,  or  sacrilegious 
persons,  who  were  to  go  naked  to  the  shirt; 
with  a  torch  in  their  hand,  and  a  rope  about 
their  neck,  into  a  church  or  a  court,  to  beg  par- 
don of  God,  the  court,  and  the  injured  party. 
■  AMERCEMENT.  A  pecuniary  punish- 
ment imposed  on  oflfenders  at  the  mercy  of  the 
court ;  it  is  contracted  from  the  Latin  words  a 
misericordia,  wliich  signify  literally /rcwi  or 
at  the  mercy.  Amercements  differ  from  fines, 
in  as  much  as  the  latter  are  defined,  and  the 
former  are  proportioned  to  the  fault,  or  more 
properly  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

AMETHYST.  A  stone  of  secondary  value, 
so  named  from  a  weak  supposition,  that  wear- 
ing it  was  an  Eintidote  to  stupor.  It  is  a  violet- 
blue  quartz  crystal.     It  is  found  in  India. 

AMIANTHUS.  An  incombustible  mineral 
flax,  which  may  be  drawn  into  threads  and 
wove  into  cloth.  It  is  mostly  found  among 
rocks. 

AMMONIA.  An  extremely  volatile  spirit, 
which,  like  other  spirits,  arises  from  hydro- 
gen fixed  in  combination  with  some  substance, 
which  in  this  case  is  nitre  or  alkali ;  and  as 
animals  contain  much  nitrogen,  so  ammonia 
is  a  spirit  of  hartsliorn,  or  urine,  or  camel's 
dun^.  Its  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  in 
fainting  fits,  is  well  known.  Its  combinations 
with  other  substances,  owing  to  its  activity, 
produce  many  curious  compounds,  £ind  enable 
chymists  to  amuse  the  ignorant. 

AMMONIAC,  or  GUM  AMMONIAC. 
A  resinous  substance  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  in  drops  or  granules.  The  best  kind 
is  of  a  yellowish  colour  witliout  and  wliite 
within. 

AMMONITiE  SNAKE  STONE.  A  sort 
of  fossil  shells,  made  up  of  small  cuxles,  like 
thosQ  of  a  snake  rolled  up. 


AMMUNITION.  All  warlike  stores,  and 
especially  powder,  ball,  bombs,  guns,  and  all 
missiles  and  utensils  for  an  army. 

AMNESTY.  An  act  of  pardon  granted  by 
a  prince  to  his  subjects  for  former  offences,  as 
tlie  amnesty  granted  by  Charles  II.  at  the 
Restoration. 

AMPHIBIA.  A  class  of  animals  which 
live  equally  well  in  air  or  wat«r,  such  as  tlie 
phocffi,  or  seid  tribe,  frogs,  lizards,  crocodiles, 
eels,  water  serpents,  snakcei.  They  arc  re- 
maikable  fortlicir  tenacity  of  life;  Bome  will 
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continue  to  move  even  when  the  head  is  cnt 
off. 

AMPHISCII.  A  name  applied  by  geogra- 
phers to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tonid  zoue. 

AMPHYCTIONS  (in  Grecian  antiquity.) 
An  assembly  composed  of  deputies  from 
the  different  states  of  Greece ;  and  resembling, 
in  some  measure,  tlie  diet  of  the  German 
empire. 

AMPHITHEATRE.  A  circular  building 
erected  by  the  ancients,  consisting  of  a  central 
area  for  spectacles  of  various  kinds,  with  seats 
around  for  the  spectators,  some  of  which,  as 
the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  were  capable  of  con- 
taining from  50,000  to  80,000  spectatois,  who 
were  brutalized  by  contests  between  wild 
beasts,  or  beasts  and  men  as  savage  as  beasts. 

AMPLIFICATION  (with  Rhetoricians.) 
An  amplifying  or  enlarging  upon  an  argu- 
ment, either  by  aggravating  or  extenuating  a 
crime,  heightening  an  eulogium,  or  erdarging 
a  narration,  by  an  enumeration  of  ciicum- 
stances,  so  as  to  excite  proper  emotions  in  tlie 
audience. 

AMPLITUDE.  An  aich  of  the  horizon,  in- 
tercepted between  the  east  or  west  points  and 
the  centre  of  the  sun  or  stars  at  their  rising 
and  setting.  It  is  called  ortive,  or  eastern  am- 
plitude, when  the  star  is  rising;  and  occidi»- 
ous,  or  western,  when  the  star  is  setting. 

AMPLITUDE  MAGNETICAL.  Is  an 
arc  of  the  horizon,  contained  between  the  sun 
or  a  star  at  its  rising  find  setting,  and  tlie  mag- 
netical  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon,  indi- 
cated by  the  magnetical  compass,  or  the  am- 
plitude or  azimuth. 

AMPUTATION  (in  Surgery.)  The  cutting 
off  a  limb  or  other  part  of  the  body  with  an 
instrument 

AMULET.  A  supposed  charm  or  preserva- 
tive against  witchcraft,  mischief,  or  diseajses. 
Amulets  consist  of  stone,  metal,  simples,  or 
whatever  else  the  fancy  suggested ;  sometimes 
words  or  sentences  might  be  employed  in  tliis 
manner. 

AMZEL.  A  bird  of  the  blackbird  kind,  be- 
longing to  the  same  genus,  morula,  in  the  Lin- 
naian  system.  The  ring-amzel  is  remarkable 
for  having  a  fine  broad  white  ring  at  the  lower 
part  of  its  tliroat 

ANA.  A  name  given  to  amusing  miscella- 
nies, consisting  of  anecdotes,  traits  of  charac^ 
ter,  and  mcidents  relating  to  any  person  or 
subject 

ANABASIS.  The  tiUe  of  Xenophon's  de-        g^ 
scription  of  the  younger  Cyrus's  expedition        'w 
against  his  brother,  in  which  tlie  writer  bore  a 
principal  part. 

ANACHORITE.  A  monk  who  leaves  the 
convent  for  a  more  solitary  life. 

ANACHRONISM.  An  error  in  chronolo- 
gy, as  when  an  event  is  related  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  a  certain  prince,  which 
happened  either  liefore  or  after. 

ANACLASTICS.   Anotlier  name  foe  diop- 
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tries,  or  that  branch  of  optics  which  rdates  to 
refracted  light. 

ANACREONTIC  VERSE.  A  sort  of 
verse  so  called  from  th'o  Greek  poet  Anacreon, 
by  whom  it  was  first  used.  It  consists  of  three 
feet,  generally  spondees  and  iambic.  It  is 
adaptwl  to  soft  and  tender  subjects. 

ANAGRAM.  The  transposition  of  the  let- 
ters of  one  word  so  as  to  form  another,  as  amor 
changed  into  Roma. 

ANALEMMA.  A  projection  of  the  sphere 
on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  orthographically 
made  by  straight  lines  and  ellipses,  the  eye 
being  supposed  at  an  infinite  distance,  in  an 
equinoctial  point. 

ANALEMMA.  Is  also  an  instrument,  a 
kind  of  astrolabe,  made  either  of  brass  or 
wood,  with  an  horizon  fitted  to  it ;  it  is  used 
for  finding  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  or  set- 
ting, the  length  of  the  longest  day,  &c.  The 
most  ancient  treatise  on  this  instrument  was 
written  by  Ptolemy,  and  published  in  1562, 
with  a  commentary  by  Commandine.  Other 
authors,  as  Aquilonius,  Jacquct,  Deschalcs,  &c 
have  since  written  on  the  same  instrument. 

ANALOGY.  An  important  process  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  we  infer  similar  efiects  and 
phenomena  from  similar  causes  and  events; 
as  when  an  animal  who  has  timibled  into  a 
pit  and  injiu'cd  himself,  approaches  another 
pit,  he  infers,  by  analogy,  that  without  care  he 
shall  injure  himself  again.  This  same  princi- 
ple constitutes  all  reas<jning  from  past  experi- 
ence, however  complicated.  Many  analogies 
are  false,  that  is,  similarities  ai'e  assumed  or 
fancied,  and  then  fiJsc  conclusions  drawn. 

ANALYSIS  (in  Logic.)  The  resolution  or 
unfolding  of  any  thing,  so  as  to  discover  its 
component  parts  as  opposed  to  synthesis. 
Analysis  is  the  metliod  of  finding  out  trutli, 
and  synthesis  is  the  method  of  explaining  tliat 
truth  to  others.  Among  mathematicians,  it 
ia  tiic  art  of  discovering  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  a  jiroposition,  by  supposing  tlic  question 
to  be  solved,  and  tlien  examining  the  conse- 
(|uenccs,  till  some  truth  is  discovered,  or  tJic 
absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the  proposition 
is  discovered.  Tl»e  anulyt^is  of  finite  (pianti- 
tios  is  properly  called  s|)ccii)us  arithmetic,  or 
algebra ;  the  analysis  of  infinite  quantiti<-s  is 
tlie  nii!th(Ml  of  fluxions  or  dillerential  adculus. 

ANALYSIS  (in  Chymislry.)  IslhodeaHn- 
jHwition  of  iKitlius,  as  vegoiables  and  minerals, 
to  discover  their  component  parts. 

ANALYTICS.  A  name  given  to  algebra, 
being  nothing  else  but  a  general  analysis  of 

fturo  niathemalicw  ;  or  else  because  it  teaches 
low  to  solve  qui-stions,  and  demonstrate  theo- 
rems, by  sctucliiiig  into  tlic  fundamental  na- 
ture ami  frame  ol'  the  tiling,  which  i.><,  as  it 
were,  resolved  into  parts,  or  taken  to  pieces, 
and  tiieii  put  to'/iili.r  again. 

ANAMORPHOSIS  (in    lVrH|ioclivc   and 

Paiiiliiig.)  A  iiionKtnnui  pnij<Hlion,  or  repro- 

scnUition  of  on  iiuagu  un  a  plane  oi-  cui  vc  sur- 

(;  2* 
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face,  which  beheld  at  a  certain  distance 
appear  regular  and  in  proportion. 
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ANAP.EST.  A  metrical  foot  having  the 
two  first  short  and  tlio  last  long  (  ),  as 
pietiis. 

ANARCHY.  A  society  witliout  a  govern- 
ment, or  where  Uiere  ia  no  supreme  go- 
vernor. 

ANATHEMA.  In  tlie  general  sense,  a  re- 
ligious curse;  in  tlie  particular  sense,  ecclesi- 
astical excommunication. 

ANATOMY.  The  actof  dissecting  Iwdiea 
for  the  purix>so  of  examining  tlieir  structiye, 
and  the  nature,  uses,  and  functions  of  their 
several  jMirts;  also  tlio  knowledge  of  iIhj  hu- 
man body  derived  from  such  dissections  and 
examinutions.  It  is  generally  applied  to  tlw 
exauiinalio.i  i     and  it  has  discovorctl 

the  follow  1  I  ices  of  their  structure. 

1st.  A  S}>i  >s    whicli  ill    a    liuinaJi 

smbject  anioiuit  to  2-HJ;    S.  1>:  or 

gristles,  which  unite  the  U>m  nle 

to  their  motion,  assisted  by  li^ ,  ....  lu- 

branes,  and  bundles  of  inu.scic.w,  called  tlesli, 
all  relating  to  the  strength  niul  motion  of  tlio 
anijnal.  Anatomy  also  di.-u-uvers  norvos,  or 
white  tiirea<1t<,  whidi  e;it>-nd  from  the  biniu 
and  tliuspiuid  niurruw  tiiiough  all  tlH<  <iig;uis, 
and  aro  tlu;  uieuns  of  ticntiution,  md  instiu- 
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ments  of  the  will.  It  appears,  also,  that  tlie 
body  is  sustained  and  warmed  by  means  of 
blood  flowing  from  the  heart  through  the  ar- 
teries, to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  brought 
back  by  veins.  There  is  also  a  stomach  for 
digestion,  and  glands  for  separating  and  assi- 
milating the  element;  and  intestines  to  carry 
off  what  is  not  appropriated.  When  applied 
to  animals,  it  is  termed  Comparative  Anatomy. 
In  the  science  of  anatomy  the  body  is  divided 
into  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  is 
composed  of  solids  and  fluids.  The  solids  are 
the  integuments,  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments, 
membranes,  vessels,  muscles,  nerves,  and 
elands.  The  principal  fluids  are  the  blood, 
flie  chyle,  the  lymph,  and  the  bile.  Anatomy, 
from  the  names  of  the  parts  treated  of,  is  di- 
vided into  osteogeny,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
growth  of  the  bones ;  osteology,  the  doctrine 
of  the  bones  in  the  adult  subject;  chondrology, 
the  doctrine  of  the  cartilages ;  syndesmology, 
the  doctrine  of  the  ligaments;  myology,  the 
doctrine  of  the  muscles ;  bursalogy,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  bursae  m\icosse ;  splanchnology, 
the  doctrine  of  the  viscera;  angeiology,  the 
doctrine  of  the  vessels ;  adenology,  the  doctrine 
of  the  glands ;  neurology,  the  doctrine  of  the 
nerves,  &c.  Anatomy,  taken  absolutely,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  dissection  of  human  subjects ; 
the  dissection  and  examination  of  brutes  is  call- 
ed Comparative  Anatomy.  It  is  a  wonderful 
system,  and  a  most  interesting  object  of  study. 
ANATOMY,  History  of.  The  science 
of  anatomy  was  doubtless  coeval  with  that  of 
medicine,  for  the  connexion  between  the  two 
studies  would  naturally  suggest  to  the  inqui- 
rer into  the  diseases  of  the  human  body,  the 
necessity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  com- 
ponent parts.  In  Egypt,  the  practice  of  embalm- 
ing rendering  it  necessary  to  open  the  body,  led 
them  first  to  make  observations  on  the  structure 
of  die  hmnan  frame,  which  was  afterwards  en- 
couraged by  their  kings,  who  ordered  dead 
bodies  to  be  regularly  dissected  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art ;  but,  judging  from  some  speci- 
mens which  have  been  preserved  of  their  ana- 
tomical observations,  the  science  did  not  make 
any  considerable  progress  among  them.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  but  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  Greeks,  who  derived  their  ear- 
liest informaticMi  from  them,  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  science  by  their  researches. 
Hippocrates,  who  lived  alx)ut400  years  before 
Christ,  is  the  first  who  expressly  wrote  on  this 
subject ;  and  the  first  anatomical  dissection  re- 
corded was  made  by  his  friend  Democritus,  of 
Abdera.  In  Aristotle's  works  there  are  many 
minute  particulars  on  this  suliject,  which 
show  that  he  had  made  the  animal  body  his 
particular  study.  From  the  Greeks  this  sci- 
ence, after  an  interval  of  several  centuries, 
passed  again  into  Egypt,  where,  by  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  was  revived,  and 
made  ^reat  advances.  Erastratus,  the  pupil 
aud  fnead  of  Theophrasttis  and  Herophilus, 
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laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  school  of 
anatomy  at  Alexandria,  which  was  for  many 
centuries  irf  such  high  repute,  that  no  one  was 
supposed  qualified  for  the  medical  art  who  had 
not  studied  at  Alexandria.  Herophilus  is 
said  to  have  dissected  not  less  than  700  bodies, 
and  among  the  rest  some  living  subjects,  but 
probably,  as  such  a  monstrous  piece  of  cruelty 
must  have  defeated  its  own  purpose,  this  lat- 
ter part  cf  the  story  is  only  an  exaggeration. 
The  Romans  learnt  from  the  Greeks  the  sci- 
ence of  anatomy,  as  they  did  most  other  arts 
and  sciences;  for  the  first  rudiments  were 
taught  to  them  by  Archagathus,  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  first  established  himself  at  Rome, 
and  afterwards  by  Asclepiades,  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Pompey,  and  gained  such  repute, 
that  he  was  looked  upc«i  as  a  second  Hippo- 
crates. He  was  succeeded  by  Cassius,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  the  disciple  of  Asclepiades, 
Celsus,  Rufus,  Pliny,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and 
Arataeus,  whose  works  abound  with  anatomi- 
cal observations,  and  prove  that,  although  their 
researches  were  not  deep,  their  attention  was- 
dravra  towards  the  subject.  This  is  also  still 
more  evident  from  the  works  of  Galen,  who, 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
surpassed  all  that  went  before  him,  and  also  all 
that  followed  him,  until  within  the  last  three 
centuries.  The  Arabians  and  Saracens,  oa 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  took  the  place  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences,  but  as  by  the  tenets  of  their  religion 
they  were  prohibited  from  touching  dead  bo- 
dies, and  consequently  could  not  practise  dis- 
section, they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  commenting  upon  Galen.  To  effect  this 
object,  we  find  that  Abdollatiph,  a  teacher  of 
anatomy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  examined 
and  demonstrated  the  structure  of  the  bones  by 
going  to  the  burying  grotmds;  and  by  that 
means  he  detected  some  errors  in  Galen.  Al- 
though tlie  Europeans  were  not  under  the 
same  restrictions,  yet  during  the  middle  ages 
it  is  certain  that  the  science  of  anatomy  made 
no  advances.  The  best  treatise  tlien  extant, 
which  gained  the  author  great  repute,  and  was 
the  standard  book  in  the  schools,  was  that  of 
Mundinus,  which  appeared  in  1315,  yet  this 
was  nothing  but  an  abstract  of  Galen.  On  the 
expulsion  of  tlie  Moors,  the  prejudice  against 
dissection  abated,  and  copies  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors having  found  their  way  into  Europe  af- 
ter the  sacking  of  Constantinople,  the  study  of 
anatomy  revived  considerably  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Among  the  Italians,  Achillinus,  Be- 
nedictus,  Berengarius,  and  Massa,  added  to 
the  stock  of  anatomical  knowledge  by  disco- 
veries of  their  own  from  dissections.  But  the 
most  distinguished  names  among  the  anato- 
mists of  that  period,  are  those  wlio  flourished 
in  the  following  century,  name]j%  Vesalius,  a 
native  of  Brussels,  Sylvius,  in  France,  Colum- 
bus, Fallopius,  and  Eustachius,  in  Italy,  who, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Galen,  drew  theiif 
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<)lviervations  from  thc^  human  lx)dy,  rather 
Uian  from  that  of  the  brutes.  Vesalius  gave 
the  names  to  the  muscles,  most  of  which  are 
retained  to  this  day.  Gabriel  Pallopius,  in 
his  treatise  entitled  Observationes  Anatomicse, 
published  in  1561,  improved  upon  the  de- 
scriptions of  Vesalius.  The  Opuscula  Anato- 
mica  of  Bartholomajus  Eustachius,  published 
in  1563,  have  ever  been  admired  for  the  cor- 
rectness and  exactness  of  their  descriptions. 
His  plates,  which  were  intended  for  a  large 
and  complete  work  on  the  subject,  were  not 
published  until  150  years  after,  when,  being 
found  in  an  old  cabinet,  they  were  edited  by 
Lancisi,  the  pope's  physician,  who  added  a 
short  explanatory  text,  because  that  of  Eusta- 
chius could  not  be  found.  The  next  in  the 
list  of  distinguished  anatomists  must  be  reckon- 
ed W.  Harvey,  who,  after  liaving  studied  in 
Italy  under  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  was 
led  by  the  writings  of  his  master  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  the  blood  was  circulated 
over  the  whole  body,  and  the  offices  of  the  se- 
veral vessels.  Fabricius  published  an  account 
of  the  valves  which  he  discovered  in  the  veins. 
This  discovery  affected  the  established  doc- 
trine of  all  ages,  that  the  veins  carried  the 
blood  from  the  liver  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for 
nourishment ;  and  Harvey  was  led  by  this  to 
consider  more  narrowly  the  functions  of  the 
heart  and  the  vascular  system.  The  result 
of  his  investigation  was,  that  the  heart  is  the 
grand  reservoir  of  the  blood,  that  the  arteries, 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  air  ves- 
sels, were  the  cliannels  by  which  it  was  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  veins 
were  the  channels  by  which  it  was  carried 
back  to  the  heart.  His  doctrine  at  first  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  but  farther  re- 
searches put  it  at  length  beyond  all  question, 
and  led  to  other  discoveries  of  considerable 
importance.  The  lacteals,  or  vessels  wliich 
carry  the  chyle  to  the  intestines,  were  disco- 
vered by  Ascelius,  an  Italian;  the  tlioracic 
duct  by  Pecquet,  in  1651 ;  tlie  lymphatics  by 
Thomas  Bartholine,  a  Danish  anatomist ;  be- 
sides numerous  other  discoveries  which  were 
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by  the  help  of  magnifying  glasses. 
These  were  first  brought  into  use  by  Malpighi, 
after  by  Laurcntius  Bellinus,  a  distinguisnetl 
anatomist  of  Italy,  Swammerdam,  Van  Horn, 
De  Graaf,  and  other  Dutch  anatomists,  parti- 
cultwly  Antonius  Liewcnhoeck,  of  Delft,  who 
improved  on  Malpighi's  use  of  microscopes, 
and  succeeded  in  discovering  globules  in  the 
bloofl,  animalcules  in  the  semen,  and  many 
other  particulars  which  had  hitherto  escape*! 
notice.  From  this  time  tlie  science  of  anatomy 
made  prodigious  advances  towards  accuracy, 
BO  that  eiich  particular  part  has  furnished 
matter  for  the  labours  of  celebratt'd  anatomists. 
The  figures  of  the  Ixines  have  been  given  in 
four  large  folio  volumes,  by  Albinus,  Chesel- 
den,  Trews,  &c.;  those  of  the  muscles  are 
given  in  two  large  folios,  by  Cowpcr  and  Al 


binus,  the  latter  of  which  are  particularly  ad- 
mired for  their  correctness.  Haller  has  pub- 
lished a  folio  on  the  blood  vessels ;  Dr.  Mun- 
ro,  junior,  on  the  nerves;  Albinus,  Roederer, 
and  Hunter,  on  the  gravid  uterus ;  Weibrecht 
and  others,  on  the  joints  and  fresh  bones;  Soem- 
mering on  tlie  brain;  Zinn  on  the  eye;  Cotun 
nius  Mickel,  junior,  and  others,  on  the  ear; 
Walter  on  the  nerves  of  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men; Munro  on  the  bursse  mucosae;  besides 
the  several  systems  of  anatomy  from  the  pens 
of  Albinus,  Keil,  Cheselden,  Hunter,  Munro, 
Douglas,  Fife,  Winslow,  &c. 

ANCESTRY.  The  line  of  ancestors  or 
forefathers  from  which  any  person  is  de- 
scended. 

ANCHOR.  An  instrument  by  means  of 
which  ships  are  fixed  to  one  place  on  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  made  of  iron,  with  a  beam  of  wood 
placed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
barbed  iron  flukes,  so  that  when  the  beam  lies 
flat,  a  position  which  it  necessarily  takes,  tlie 
fluke  points  into  tlie  ground,  and  works  deeper 
as  the  pull  increases.  The  weight  of  the 
heaviest  anchor  is  96  cwt. 


ANCHORAGE.  The  ground  that  is  fit  for 
holding  the  anchor ;  also  the  duty  taken  of 
ships  lor  the  use  of  the  haven  "where  they  cast 
anchor. 

ANCHOVY.  A  small  seafish  much  used 
in  sauce ;  it  is  so  like  the  common  sprat,  that 
the  latter  is  often  pickled  and  sold  under  its 
name. 

ANCIENTS.  A  word  commonly  applied 
to  persons  and  nations  who  flourished  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  specially 
applied  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  thieir  con- 
temporaries. 

ANDANTE  (in  Music.)  Italian  for  exact 
and  just  time  in  playing,  so  as  to  keep  tlie 
notes  distinct  from  each  other. 

ANDROIDES  (in  Mechanics.)  A  term 
used  to  denote  an  automaton  in  the  figure  of  a 
man,  which,  by  means  of  certain  springs  and 
other  mechanical,  contrivances,  is  enaWed  to 
walk,  and  perform  otlier  actions  of  a  man. 
The  most  c.Uhratcd  of  tliesc  automatons  which 
have  been  cxhil)itcd  in  mo«lorn  times,  are  the 
flute-player  of  M.  Vanciuison,  «^xhil»iu>d  at  Pa- 
ris, the  chess-player  of  M.  do  Kfinplin,  of 
Presburg,  and  the  chess-playor  who  lately 
performed  wonders  in  that  game  in  London. 
The  construction  of  these  automata  is  at 
present  a  secret 
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ANDROMEDA.  A  Bmall  northpm  constel- 
lation conpistinsf  of  twenly-soven  stars. 

ANEMOMl^-TER.  An  instrument  vised 
for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

ANEMONE.  A  beautiful  flower  originally 
brought  from  the  east,  but  now  much  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens.  The  \vord  signifies 
properly  wind-flower,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  it  opened  only  when  the  wind  blew. 

ANEMOSCOPE.  A  machine  showing 
from  what  point  of  the  compass  the  wind 
blows. 

ANEURISM.  A  diseased  swelling  of  an 
artery,  attended  with  a  continued  pulsation. 

ANGELS.  Spiritual  intelligences,  the  first 
in  rank  and  dignity  among  created  beings. 
Although  the  angels  were  originally  created 
jierfect,  yet  tliey  were  mutable ;  some  of  them 
sinned,  and  Icopt  not  their  first  estate ;  and  so, 
of  the  most  blessed  and  glorious,  became  the 
most  vile  and  miserable  of  all  God's  creatures. 
They  were  expelled  the  regions  of  light,  and 
with  heaven '  lost  their  heavenly  disposition, 
and  fell  into  a  settled  rancour  against  God, 
and  malice  against  men. 

ANGEL.  A  gold  coin,  in  value  ten  shil- 
lings, having  the  figure  of  an  angel  stamped 
upon  it,  in  commemoration  of  the  saying  of 
Pope  Gregory,  that  the  English  were  so  beau- 
tiful that  they  would  be  Angeli,  not  Angli,  if 
they  were  Christians. 

ANGELICA  (in  Botany.)  A  plant,  of 
which  there  are  seven  species. 

ANGLE.  Tlie  space  which  lies  between 
two  lines  which  cross  each  other  or  meet  at  a 
point.  When  they  meet  perpendicularly,  it  is 
called  a  right  angle,  and  is  90  degrees ;  when 
less  than  a  right  angle,  it  is  called  an  acute  an- 
gle ;  and  when  larger  than  a  right  angle,  an 
obtuse  angle ;  and  when  two  circles  cross  each 
other,  if  is  called  a  spherical  angle ;  or  two 
curves,  a  curvilinear  angle ;  and  the  angles 
made  by  solids,  are  called  solid  angles. 

ANGLER.  A  singular  fish,  also  known  at 
present  by  the  name  of  tlie  fishing  frog,  from 
the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  that  animal 
in  the  state  of  a  tadpole. 

ANGLICISM.  An  idiom  or  manner  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  English. 

ANGLING.  The  art  of  fishing  with  a  rod 
and  line,  to  which  is  attached  a  hook  and  bait. 
The  Ijesfiieason  for  angling  is  from  April  to 
October.  A  cloudy  day,  after  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  is  good  for  fishing.  Cool  weather 
in  summer,  and  warm  weather  in  winter,  are 
fit  seasons,  from  six  till  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  from  three  till  sun-set  in  the  afternoon. 
A  southerly  wind  in  a  dull  warm  day  is  the 
best  time  of  any.  Dean  Swift  is  keenly  satiri- 
cal on  angling.  He  describes  it  us  "  a  stick 
and  u  string,  with  a  fool  at  one  end  and  a 
worm  at  the  other." 

ANGORA  CAT.  A  s|ieci.^  of  the  fdis  gc- 
nus;  its  form  is  given  in  the  engraving,  but  it  I 
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( is  also  remarkable  as  having  one  blue  eye  and 
the  other  yellow. 


ANIMAL  (in  Natural  History.)  An  or- 
ganized and  living  body,  endowed  with  sensa- 
tion. Minerals  increase;  plants  grow  and 
live;  but  animals  have  the  power  of  locomotion, 
of  seeking  and  appropriating  nourishment 

ANIMAL-FLOWERS.  Sometimes  called 
sea-nettles  and  sea-anemones,  formed  by  worms 
or  polype,  called  mollu^ca,  from  their  softness, 
having  no  bones. 

Sea  Flowers. 
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Utnbrell  Vbrticell. 
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ANIMALCULES.  Such  animals  as  are 
clearly  discernible  only  by  means  of  micro- 
«ico|)cs,  for  millions  of  millions  of  them  miijlit 
|>e  conUiincd  in  a  thimble  full  of  water,  which 
is  tlie  best  element  for  studying  their  motions. 
By  the  microscope  many  kinds  of  animalcules 
have  been  discovered,  as  different  from  each 
other  as  the  horse  from  the  mouse;  some  in- 
deed 8o  exceedingly  minute,  that  a  million 
would  not  efjual  in  magnitude  a  large  grain  of 
sand,  and,  as  more  and  smaller  objects  have 
ever  been  discovered,  in  proportion  to  the 
gfxxlness  of  the  glasses  with  which  they  have 
been  viewed,  it  is  highly  proteye  that  tiiere 
are  numlwrless  otiier  species,  of  a  size  much 
It^sa  than  those  already  discovered.  Every 
drop  of  water,  and  almost  any  fluid,  except  oils 
and  ardent  spirits,  either  docs  or  will  by  stand- 
ing exposed  a  few  days  in  warm  weather, 
Bvvarm  with  living  creatures.  Some  seem  na- 
tiual  inhabitants  of  tlie  fluids  in  whicii  they 
arc  found  ;  others  live  tliereonly  occasionally, 
in  the  manner  of  gnats,  which  from  eggs  drop- 
f)e«i  in  water  by  their  parents,  Ivcoino  swim- 
ming animals;  but,  afl,er  a  short  time,  shed 
their  skins,  appear  in  a  form  witliout  rescm- 
biaiico  to  tiiat  k-forc  assumed,  take  wing,  and 
claim  kindred  with  the  countless  millions 
which  rejoico  in  tlie  air.  The  largest  sort  are 
tliin  and  trans|)arcnt ;  they  turn  frequently, 
Hud  iiave  many  feet,  resembling  a  tail.  Their 
niolitm  is  swiit,  and  their  froiiuent  turns  and 
Budtlen  Bt(Hw  would  intimate  that  they  were 
hunting  alter  tiicir  prey,  prolvibly  intwxts  in- 
d«Mini(ely  smaller  than  themselvw,  that  have 
hithertx*  escaiied  notice  with  the  U.«t  gla.<.^.s. 
liOenwenluMrk  says,  no  living  ci-cuturt.'sap|Har 
ui  lain  waUn  freeh  d.jscciKlcd,  but  after  stand- 


ing a  few  days,  innumerable  animalcules  of 
dirtcrent  species,  many  thousand  times  smaller 
tliau  a  grain  of  sand,  arc  visil>le  by  the  micro- 
scope. 

Vinegar  Eels. 


Hay-tea  Eels. 


ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  One  of  the  three 
principal  divisions,  into  which  all  organized 
bodies  are  divided  by  Linnajus.  It  compre- 
hends six  classes  of  animals  ;  namely,  Mam- 
malia, or  such  as  suckle  their  young,  mostly 
quadrupeds ;  Aves,  birds,  which  are  ovijia- 
rous;  Amphibia,  sunphibious  animals;  Pis- 
ces, fishes,  such  as  live  i)nly  in  water,  and  are 
covered  with  scales;  Insecta,  insects,  whicli 
have  few  or  no  organs  of  sense,  and  a  bony 
coat  of  mail;  Vermes,  worms,  wliich  have 
mostly  no  feet. 

ANIME,  or  GUM  ANIME.  A  rcsinou-s 
substance  imported  from  Now  S|)ain  and  the 
Brazils. 

ANNATjS.  a  species  of  history,  in  which 
events  arc  related  in  the  exact  order  of  chro- 
nology. 

ANNEALING.  The  procf«8  of  heating 
steel  and  other  metal  bodies,  and  then  sufferin-.v 
them  to  cool  ajjain  gradually. 

ANNO  DOMINI.  I^tin  words  for  in  Uie 
year  of  our  Lord. 

ANNOTTO.  The  p.MIideH  of  tlio  scxk  of 
a  foreign  liliaceous  slu  ul^  prcsswl  together ; 
used  for  colouring. 

ANnIIAL.  An  epithet  (<ir  whatever  ha;*- 
i)cns  every  y«'nr,  or  Lists  a  yar.     An  annual, 

Botany,  is  a  plant  wi»ich  di«t<  within  th« 
year. 
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ANNUITY.  The  periodical  payment  of 
money,  either  yearly,  half  yearly,  or  quarter- 
ly ;  for  a  determinate  period,  as  ten,  filly,  or  a 
hundred  years ;  or  for  an  indeterminate  period, 
dependent  on  a  certain  contingency,  as  the 
death  of  a  person ;  or  for  an  indefinite  term,  in 
which  latter  case  they  are  called  perpetual  an- 
nuities. 

ANNULET.  A  small  square  member  itt 
the  Doric  capital. 

•  ANNUNCIATION.  The  delivery  of  a 
message,  particularly  the  angel's  message  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  concerning  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  The  festival  in  commemoration  of 
that  event  is  called  Lady  Day. 

ANODYNES.  Medicines  so  called  because 
they  case  pain  and  procure  sleep,  such  as  the 
medicinal  preparations  of  the  poppy. 

ANOMALISTICAL  YEAR  (in  Astrono- 
my.) The  time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pass 
through  her  orbit. 

.     ANOMALOUS  VERBS  (in  Grammar.) 
Verbs  which  are  not  conjugated  regularly. 

ANOMALY.  In  a  general  sense,  irregu- 
larity ;  in  Astronomy,  the  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  a  planet. 

ANSER.  A  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in 
the  milky  way. 

ANSERES.  The  third  order  of  birds,  web- 
footed,  including  swans,  geese,  &c. 

ANTARCTIC  (in  Astronomy.)  The  name 
of  a  circle  of  the  sphere,  which  is  opposite  to 
the  arctic  or  northern  pole.  It  is  nearly  23 
and  a  half  degrees  distant  from  the  south  pole, 
which  is  also  called  the  antarctic  pole. 

ANT-EATER.  A  quadruped  which  lives 
on  ants,  in  Guinea  or  Brazil. 


ANTECEDENT.  The  word  in  grammar 
to  which  the  relative  refers ;  as,  Grod,  whom 
we  adore,  the  word  Grod  is  the  antecedent. 

ANTEDATE.  A  date  that  precedes  the 
real  one  ;  as  the  antedate  of  a  bill,  that  which 
is  earlier  than  the  time  when  it  is  drawn. 

ANTEDILUVIANS.  Persons  living  be- 
fore the  deluge. 

ANTELOPE.  A  beautiful  kind  of  quadru- 
ped, of  an  elegant  make,  and  is  the  roe  of  the 
Scriptures.  Antelopes  are  singularly  swift  in 
their  motion,  and  in  general  natives  of  hot 
climates,    particularly  in    Africa    and    Asia. 
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Europe  has  but  two  species,  and  America 
none. 


ANTENNA.  The  horns  or  feelers  of  in- 
sects which  project  from  their  heads,  and  serve 
them  in  the  sense  of  feeling  and  seeing. 

ANTHEM.  A  sacred  composition  used  as 
a  part  of  Christian  worship. 

ANTHER.  A  part  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  filament  It  con- 
tains tlie  pollen  or  farina,  which  it  emits  or 
explodes  when  ripe. 

ANTHOLOGY.  A  collection  of  choice 
poems,  particularly  a  collection  of  Greek  epi- 
grams so  called. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI;  or  Cannibals. 
Persons  who  eat  the  flesh  of  men  as  well  as 
animals.  Whole  nations  have  been  addicted 
to  this  practice,  and  it  still  prevails  among 
some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.     It  is  said  that 

some  African  cities,  human  flesh  is  exposed 

the  markets  for  sale,  with  that  of  animals, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  great  deUcacy. 

ANTI-CLIMAX.  When  a  writer  or  speak- 
er  suddenly  descends  from  the  great  to  the 
little. 

ANTIDOTE.  A  counterpoison,  or  any  me- 
dicine generally  that  counteracts  the  effects  of 
what  has  been  swallowed. 

ANTIMONY.  A  metallic,  solid,  heavy, 
brittle  substance,  which  is  very  seldom  found 
pure,  but  mostly  mixed  with  other  metals.  In 
its  piu-e  state  it  is  called  the  regulus  of  ainti- 
mony.  Crude  antimony,  in  commerce,  is  a 
metallic  ore,  consisting  of  the  metal  called  an- 
timony combined  with  sulphur. 

ANTIPAROS.  A  smaU  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, femous  for  its  large  grotto,  250  feet 
deep,  and  300  broad. 

ANTIPODES.  Persons  so  named  in  geo- 
graphy,  who  live  diametrically  opposite  to  one 
another,  as  it  were  feet  to  fecL  They  have 
equal  latitudes,  the  one  north,  and  the  other 
south,  but  opposite  longitudes;  consequently 
when  it  is  uay  to  the  one  it  is  night  to  the 
other,  and  when  summer  to  the  one  winter  to 
the  other. 

ANTICIUARY.  One  who  searches  after 
the  remains  of  antiquity.    The  monks  who 
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were  employed  in  making'  new  copies  of  old 
books  were  fornierly  called  anliquarii. 

ANTISCII  (in  Geography.)  People  who 
live  on  different  sides  of  tlie  equator,  and  liave 
their  shadows  at  noon  fall  directly  opposite 
ways. 

ANTISEPTICS.  Substances  which  resist 
putrefaction. 

ANTITHESIS.  A  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  contraries  are  put  in  contrast  with  each 
other,  as,  He  gained  by  losing,  and  by  falling 
rose. 

ANTOECI  (in  Geography.)  People  who 
live  under  the  same  meridian,  east  or  west,  but 
under  opposite  parallels  of  latitude ;  they  have 
their  noon  or  midnight  at  the  sfime  hour,  but 
their  seasons  contrary. 

ANTS,  WHITE.  Inhabitants  of  East 
India,  Africa,  and  South  America,  far  exceed- 
ing in  wisdom  and  policy,  the  bee,  the  ant,  or 
beaver.  They  build  pyramidal  structures  di- 
vided into  chambers,  magazines,  &c.  as  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  engraving.  These 
nills,  or  houses,  are  so  strong  as  to  bear  four 
men  to  stand  upon  them,  and  in  the  plains  of 
Senegal  they  appear  like  villages.  Their  so- 
cial economy  is  of  the  most  regular  kind,  and 
large  masses  of  them  act  as  soldiers,  trained  for 
offence  and  defence,  and  their  assault  is  so  vi- 
gorous, that  even  men  and  large  quadrupeds, 
often  become  their  victims. 
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Neats  of  the  Termites,  or  White  Ants. 


ANVIL.  An  iron  instrument,  on  which 
smitlis  hammer  their  work.  It  is  usually 
mounted  on  a  wooden  block. 


AORTA,  otherwise  called  Magma  Ah- 
TEBiA.  The  great  artery  proceeding  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  from  which  all 
the  other  arteries  proceed  mediately  or  imme- 
diately. It  is  distmguished  into  the  descend- 
ing or  ascending,  eiccording  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  nms. 

APATITE.  Phosphate  of  lime;  a  mineral 
which  occurs  in  tin  veins,  and  is  found  in 
Cornwall  and  Germany. 

APE.  Tlie  liighest  order  of  the  class  Sfimia, 
or  of  four-handed  animals,  having  a  separate 
thimib  on  each,  capable  of  being  opposed  to 
the  other  fingers.  Their  hands,  &c.  nearly 
resemble  those  of  men ;  they  are  destitute  of 
tails,  walk  upright,  are  mild  and  gentle,  imi- 
tate human  actions  more  closely,  and  are  sus- 
ceptible of  greater  attainments,  than  any  otliera 
of  the  same  tribe. 


APERIENTS.  Openirj!^  inrdicinet. 

APEX.  Alittl.  "      '  "    1  the  cap  of 

the  flonien,  or  lii  mcienla. 

APEX   (in   M  i    c  angular 

point  of  a  cone  or  conic  :".ii  .u. 

APHitlRb',SIS  (in  Gr.uiunar.)  The  tak- 
ing away  a  letter  or  syllablu  from  a  word. 
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APHELION.  That  point  at  which  the 
earth,  or  any  planet,  is  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun. 

APHORISM.  A  brief  sentence  in  science, 
comprehending  some  experimental  truth,  as 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  &c. 

APIARY.  A  place  where  bees  are  kept, 
which  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  ob- 
serving that  it  face  the  south,  be  defended  from 
high  winds,  and  not  within  the  sphere  of  of 
fensive  smells,  or  liable  to  the  attacks  of  hornets, 
or  any  other  hostile  vermin. 

APIS.  The  bee ;  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  hymenoptera. 

APIS.  An  Egyptian  deity,  worshipped  un- 
der the  form  of  an  ox. 

APOCOPE  (in  Grammar.)  The  cutting 
off  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word. 

APODAL.  The  first  order  of  fishes  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  having  no  ventral  fins,  as 
tlieeel,  the  wolf  fish,  the  sword  fish,  the 
^  iance,  &c. 

APOGEE.  Tliat  point  ofthe  orbit  at  which 
tlie  sun,  moon,  or  any  planet,  is  most  distant 
from  the  earth.  This  term,  as  well  as  the  pe- 
rigee, was  most  in  use  among  the  ancients  ; 
modern  astronomers,  making  the  sim  the  cen- 
tre ofthe  universe,  mostly  use  the  terms  aphe- 
*  lion  and  perihelion. 

APOLLO.  The  god  of  medicine,  music, 
poetry,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  in  the  island  of  De- 
los,  and  is  commonly  represented  naked,  with 
his  lyre  or  bow. 


APOLOGUE.  An  instructive  fable,  or  a 
feigned  relation,  intended  to  teach  some  moral 
truth;  as  the  Fables  of  Esop. 

APOPHTHEGM.  A  brief  aiid  pithy  say- 
ing, particularly  of  some  distinguished  person. 

APOPLEXY.  A  disorder  which  sudden- 
ly alTects  the  brain,  and  takes  away  all  sense 
and  motion. 

APOSTATE.  One  who  has  forsaken  his 
religion;  particulai'ly  one  who  has  deserted 
tlie  Clu-islian  profession. 

A  POSTERIORI.  A  term  employed  in 
demoustiatiiig  a  truth;  as  when  a  cause  is 
proved  fnuii  jiu  ell'ect. 

APOSTLES.  Piop»;rly  messengers  or  am- 
bassadors, a  term  applied  now  puiticulorly  to 
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the  twelve  disciples  commissioned  by  our 
Saviour  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations. 

APOSTROPHE.  A  figure  of  speech,  by 
which  the  orator  turns  from  his  subject  to  ad- 
dress a  person  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he 
were  present. 

APOSTROPHE  (in  Grammar.)  A  mark 
of  contraction  in  a  word;  thus,  lov'd  for 
loved. 

APOTHECARY.  Properly  the  keeper  of 
a  medicine  shop ;  but  more  generally  one  who 
practices  the  art  of  pharmacy,  or  of  compound- 
ing medicines.  In  London,  apothecaries  are 
one  of  the  city  companies,  and  are  exempted, 
by  Stat.  9  Geo.  I.  from  serving  upon  juries  or 
in  parish  offices.  They  are  obliged  to  make 
up  their  medicines  according  to  the  formulas 
prescribed  in  the  collie  dispensatory,  and  are 
liable  to  have  tlieir  shops  visited  by  the  cen- 
sors of  the  college,  who  are  empowered  to  de- 
stroy such  medicines  as  they  do  not  think 
good. 

APOTHEOSIS.  Deification,  or  the  cere- 
mony of  placing  among  the  gods,  which  was 
frequent  ?micmg  the  ancients.  This  honour 
was  conferred  on  several  of  the  Rimian  empe- 
rors at  their  decease. 

APPARATUS.  A  set  of  instruments  or 
utensils  necessary  for  practising  any  art,  as  a 
surgeon's  apparatus,  a  chymist's  apparatus. 

APPARENT  (among  Mathematici^s.) 
A  term  applied  to  things  as  they  appear  to  us, 
in  distinction  from  what  they  ai'c  in  reahty  ; 
as  the  apparent  distance,  magnitude,  place, 
figure,  &c.  of  any  heavenly  body,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  real  or  true  distance,  &c. 

APPARITION  (in  Astronomy.)  The 
becoming  vi.sible.  The  circle  of  apparition  is 
an  imaginary  line,  within  which  the  stars  aro 
always  visible  in  any  given  latitude. 

APPEAL  (in  Law.)  The  removal  of  a 
cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court. 

APPEARANCE  (in  Law.)  The  defend- 
ant's fihng  common  or  special  bail,  when  he  is 
served  with  a  copjr  bf  or  arrested  on  any  pro- 
cess. There  are  four  ways  for  defendants  to 
appear  to  actions,  in  person,  or  by  attorney, 
for  persons  of  full  age ;  by  guardians,  or  next 
friends,  for  infants. 

APPEARANCE  (in  Persj^ective.)  The 
projection  of  a  figure  or  body  on  the  perspec- 
tive plane;  in  Astronomy,  Uic  same  as  phe- 
nomenon, or  phasis. 

APPELLANT,  or  APPELLOR.  One 
who  makes  or  brings  an  appeal ;  it  was  for- 
merly much  ustd  for  one  who  brought  an  ap- 
peal in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

APPELATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  A  noun 
or  name  applicable  to  a  whole  species  or  kind, 
as,  a  man,  a  horse. 

APPENDANT  (in  Law.)  Any  thing  in- 
heritable tliat  belongs  to  a  more  wortliy  inheri- 
tance, aa  an  advowson,  or  comnioii,  which  may 
Vxi  u|JiK;nd;inl  to  a  manor  ;  or  land  to  an  office  • 
but  land  caimot  be  a])pcudeuit  to  land,  both  he- 
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iftg  corporeal,  and  one  thing  corporeal  may  |  posed  of  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  murialie 


not  be  appendant  to  another, 

APPLE.  A  well  known  fruit,  from  which 
cider  is  made. 

APPOSITION  (in  Grammar.)  The  plac- 
ing two  or  more  substantives  together,  without 
any  copulative  between  them,  as,  Cicero  the 
orator 

APPRAISING.  The  valuing  or  setting  a 
price  on  goods.  An  appraiser  is  one  sworn  to 
value  goods  fairly. 

APPREHENSION.  The  first  power  of 
the  mind,  by  which  it  simply  contemplates 
things,  witliout  pronouncing  any  thing  upon 
tJiem. 

APPRENTICE.  A  young  person  bound 
by  indentures  or  articles  of  agreement  to  "a 
tradesman,  or  artificer,  to  learn  his  trade  or 
mystery.  By  the  stat.  5  Eliz.  no  person  can 
exercise  any  trade  in  any  part  of  England, 
without  having  served  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship of  at  least  seven  years 

APPROACHES  (in  Fortification.)  The 
works  thrown  up  by  tlie  besiegers,  in  order  to 
get  nearer  a  fortress  witliout  being  exposed  to 
tiie  enemy's  cannon 

APPROVER  (in  Law.)  One  who,  being 
indicted  of  treason  or  felony,  confesses  him- 
Belf  guilty,  and  accuses  others  to  save  himself: 
tiiis  IB  vulgarly  called  turning  state's  evidence. 

APPROXIMATION.  In  general  a  getting 
near  to  an  object ;  in  mathematics,  a  continual 
approach  to  a  root  or  quantity  sought,  but  not 
exixxjlcd  to  be  found. 

APPULSE  (in  Astronomy.)  The  approach 
of  a  plannet  towards  a  conjunction  with  the 
sun  or  any  of  the  fixed  stars. 

APPURTENANCES  (In  Law.)  Things 
corporeal  and  incorporeal  tliat  appertain  to 
anotlier  thing  as  principal ;  as  hamlets  to  a 
chief  manor.  Oulliouses,  yard.s,  orchards, 
gardens,  &c.  are  ar)purtcnant  to  a  messuage. 

APRICOT.  A  fine  sort  of  wall  fruit,  which 
requires  much  sun  to  ripen  it. 

APRIL.  The  second  month  of  Romulus' 
year,  and  the  fourtli  of  Nun\a's  year,  which 
began,  as  it  does  now,  in  January. 

A  PRIORI.  A  mode  of  rcasomng  by  prov- 
ing the  effect  from  the  cause. 

APROPOS.  Just  in  time. 

APSIDES.  The  two  points  in  the  orbit  of 
a  planet,  at  the  greatest  and  least  distance 
from  the  sun. 

APTERA.  The  seventh  order  of  insects, 
having  no  wings,  including  spiders,  fleas,  ear- 
wig, &c. ;  also  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  and 
fihrmipB. 

AQUAFORTIS.  A  weak  and  impure  nitric 
acid,  commonly  used  in  the  arts.  It  is  made 
of  a  mixture  of  purifieil  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  vi- 
triol, and  potter's  earth,  in  equal  parts,  tmd  is 
distinguished  into  single  and  double,  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  only  half  tlie  strength  of  the 
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AdUA  REGIA.  Nitro-muriatic  acid :  com- 
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acids,  which  dissolves  gold. 

AQUARIUS.  The  water-bearer,  a  constel- 
lation,  and  the  eleventh  sign  in  the  zodiac, 
commonly  marked  tlius  (•^.) 

AQUATICS.  Trees  or  plants  which  grow 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshes  and  watery 
places. 

AQUA-TINTE.  A  method  of  etching, 
which  is  made  to  resemble  a  fine  drawing  in 
water  colours. 

AQUEDUCT.  A  conduit  for  water  by 
pipes.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nerva  therd 
were  nine,  which  emptied  themselves  through 
13,594  pi{)cs  of  an  inch  diameter.  That  con- 
structed by  Louis  XIV.  for  caiTying  the  Bucq 
to  Versailles,  is  7000  fathoms  long,  with  2560 
fathoms  of  elevation,  and  contains  242  arcades. 

AQUEOUS  HUMOUR.  The  watery  hu- 
mour of  the  eve,  the  first  and  outermost  which 
is  less  dense  than  the  crystalline. 

ARABIAN.  A  native  of  a  large  country  irt 
Asia,  consisting  principally  of  immense  de- 
serts, with  a  few  fertile  spots.  The  climate  in 
hot  and  dry,  juid  on  the  deserts  water  is  sel- 
dom found.  The  camel  is  the  only  animal 
used  for  crossing  the  deserts  ;  it  being  able  to 
travel  many  days  without  water,  and  carry 
from  1200  to  1500  pounds  weight  on  its  back. 
The  inhabitants  are  ignorant  and  savage,  sub- 
sisting principally  by  robbery.  The  horse  of 
Arabia  is  celebrated  lor  flcetness,  beauty,  hardi- 
ness, and  dociUty. 


ARABIC,  or  GUM  .\.  ..:  .  .  .V  transpa- 
rent kind  of  gum  brout'hl  from  Arai>ia,  whicli 
distils  from  a  plant  of  the  acacia  sp^^'cies.  It  ia 
used  for  painting  in  water  colours,  and  also  by 
calico  printers  UJid  other  manufacturers,  Uit  it 
is  diflicult  to  procure  it  genuine.  That  which 
is  in  small  j)ia-es,  and  of  a  i)erfectly  white  co- 
lour, is  r«Ykon(>tl  the  U^st. 

ARABIC  F1GI;R1>,  or  CHARACTERS. 
The  numeral  characters  now  used  in  our  arilh* 
mtii*^,  which  were  intj-oduced  into  England 


alxnit  llie  eleventh  century. 
ARBITER  (in  CivU  Uw) 


A  judge  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  magistrate,  or  chosen  by  the 
parties  to  decide  any  point  of  difterence.  An 
arbiter  must  judge  according  to  the  usages  of 
law ;  but  an  arbitrator,  who  is  a  private  extra- 
ordinary judge,  chosen  by  the  mutual  consent 
of  pai'ties,  is  allowed  a  certain  discretionary 
power. 

ARBITRATION.  A  mode  of  deciding  con- 
troversies by  means  of  arbiters  or  arbitrators. 
(See  Arbiter.) 

ARBOR  VITiE.  An  evergreen  shrub. 

ARBUTUS.  The  strawberry-tree.  A  beau- 
tiful  shrub,  bearing  a  red  roundish  berry. 

ARC.  Any  part  of  a  curve  line,  as  of  a  cir- 

ARC,  o'r  ARCH  DIURNAL  (in  Astrono- 
my.)  That  part  of  a  circle  described  by  a 
heavenly  body,  between  its  rising  and  setting. 
The  nocturnal  arch  is  that  wliich  is  described 
between  its  setting  and  rising. 

ARCH.  A  contrivance  by  which  bricks, 
stones,  or  iron,  by  pressing  against  each  other, 
and  against  immoveable  abutments,  maintain 
their  form,  and  possess  sufficient  strength  for 
bridges  and  otlier  purposes.  Some  arches  are 
semicircular,  which  are  called  Saxon  arches ; 
others  pointed,  which  are  called  Gothic. 

ARCHBISHOP.  The  chief  prelate,  having 
authority  over  other  bishops.  There  are  two 
archbishops  in  England;  namely,  that  of 
Canterbury,  who  has  twenty-one  bishops  un- 
der him  ;  and  that  of  York,  who  has  four. 

ARCHDEACON.  An  officer  in  the  church 
of  England,  who  acts  for  the  bishop,  having  a 
superintendent  power  over  the  clergy  within 
his  district. 

ARCHDUKE.  One  having  a  pre-eminence 
over  other  dukes. 

ARCHERY.  The  art  of  shooting  with  a 
bow;  formerly  a  favourite  diversion  among 
the  English,  who  were  also  much  skilled  in  it 
as  a  military  exercise.  The  practice  of  arche- 
ry was  much  encouraged  by  their  kings.  It 
was  followed  lx)th  as  a  recreation  and  a  ser- 
vice, and  Edward  III.  prohibited  all  useless 
games  that  interfered  with  the  practice  of  it  on 
holidays  and  other  intervals  of  leisure.  By 
an  act  of  Edward  IV.  every  man  w^  to  have 
a  bow  of  his  own  height,  to  be  made  of  yew, 
hazel,  or  ash,  &c. ;  and  mounds  of  earth  were 
to  be  made  in  every  township,  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
bows  in  use  among  the  English ;  namely,  the 
longbow  and  llie  crossbow ;  those  who  used 
the  longbow  were  called  archers,  in  distinction 
from  the  crossbowmen.  The  English  archers 
were  the  most  skilful  in  Europe,  and  were 
employed  in  the  army  long  after  firearms  were 
introduced.  The  artillery  company  of  Lchi 
don  is  an  ancient  fraternity  of  archers  and 
bowmen,  Ixjsides  which  there  arc  several  com- 
panies of  archers  in  England,  as  the  woodmen 
of  Arden. 

ARCHITECT.  One  who  is  skilled  in  ar- 
chitecture.   The  aichitect  forms  plans  and  de- 
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signs  for  edifices,  conducts  the  work,  and  di- 
rects  the  arti^cers  employed  in  it 

ARCHITECTURE.  The  art  of  building, 
or  the  science  which  teaches  the  method  of 
constructing  any  edifice  for  use  or  ornament. 
It  is  divided  into  civil,  military,  and  naval  ar- 
chitecture, according  as  the  erections  are  for 
civil,  military,  or  naval  purposes.  The  two 
last  kinds  are  otherwise  called  Fortification 
and  Naval  Architecture  or  Shipbuilding.  (See 
Fortification  and  Naval  Architec- 
ture.) 

ARCHITECTURE,  History  op.  The 
origin  of  civil  architecture,  or  architecture 
properly  sO'  called,  is  commonly  derived  from 
the  building  of  huts  in  a  conical  form,  spread- 
ing wide  at  tlie  bottom,  and  joining  in  a  point 
at  the  top,  the  whole  being  covered  with  reeds, 
leaves,  &c.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
form  of  the  first  buildings,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  making  of  regular  habitations  was  ono 
of  tlie  first  things  which  necessity  suggested 
to  the  reeison  of  man ;  for  we  find  that  Cain, 
the  son  of  Adam,  built  a  city.  Tents,  or  tem- 
porary residences,  which  were  only  suited  to 
such  as  lead  a  wandering  life,  were  not  in- 
vented before  the  time  c?  Jubal,  the  son  of 
Tubal  Cain ;  since  that  time,  the  Tartars  have 
followed  the  practice,  and  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  America  did  the  same.  Every  nation, 
in  proportion  tothe  degree  of  civilization  which 
it  h£B  attained,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  ex- 
ercise their  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
their  residences.  Among  the  Eigyptiems,  this 
art  was  C8UTied  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
perfection.  Their  pyranadds,  labyrinths,  and 
some  ruins  of  their  palaces  and  other  edifices, 
are  still  to  be  seen  and  admired  as  stupendous 
monuments  of  their  industry,  perseverance, 
and  skill.  Near  Andera,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  gray  granite,  tne 
ceilings  of  which  are  supported  by^  columns  of 
such  thickness,  that  four  men  can  scarcely 
span  them.  The  grand  hall  is  112  feet  long, 
60  high,  and  58  broad.  The  roof  of  the  whole 
edifice  is  a  terrace,  on  which  once  stood  an 
Arabian  village.  The  Babylonians  and  Per- 
sians vied  with  the  Egyptians,  both  in  the 
grandeur  and  splendour  of  their  buildings,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  ruins  still  remaiiiing. 
A  staircase  was  to  be  seen  some  time  ago,, 
having  95  steps  of  wliite  marble  still  standing, 
so  broad  and  flat,  tliat  12  horses  might  con- 
veniently go  abreasL 

As  tliese  vast  structures  were  not  fitted  for 
the  general  convenience  of  mankind,  we  must 
look  to  the  Greeks  for  the  art  of  architecture 
as  it  has  since  been  exercised.  From  the  sim- 
ple construction  of  wooden  huts,  Vitruvius 
supposes  the  orders  of  architecture  took  their 
rise.  When  buildings  of  wood  were  super- 
seded by  solid  and  stately  edifices  of  stone, 
they  imitated  tlie  parts  which  necessity  had  in- 
troduced into  the  primitive  huts  ;  so  thjit  the 
upright  troea,  with  the  etoaos  at  each  extremi- 
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ty  of  them,  were  the  origin  of  columns,  bases, 
jijid  capitals;  and  the  beams,  joists,  rafters, 
and  Ihe  materials  which  formed  the  covering, 
gave  birtli  to  architraves,  friezes,  triglyphs,  cor- 
nices, witli  the  corona,  mutules,  modilions, 
and  dentiles.  To  bring  all  these  several  parte 
to  the  state  of  perfection  at  which  tliey  arrived, 
was  the  work  of  long  exjx;rience  and  much 
reasoning,  aided  bjr  the  invention  of  many 
tools.  The  Greeks  improved  upon  the  works 
of  the  Egyptians,  so  as  to  render  them,  if  not 
so  durable,  at  least  more  ornamental,  and  per- 
haps more  really  serviceable.  The  construc- 
tion of  arches  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians.  The  roofs  of  their 
halls  were  flat,  and  covered  with  prodigiously 
large  stones,  some  of  them  large  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  room.  They  had  columns, 
but  they  were  ill  proportioned,  and  the  capitals 
were  badly  executed.  The  art  of  proportion- 
ing the  various  parts  of  a  building  belongs,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
we  derive  the  three  principal  orders:  at  tlae 
same  time  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  the  Jew- 
ish nation  had  earlier  examples  of  such  propor- 
tion ;  and  tliat,  in  all  probability,  the  Greeks 
took  their  idea  of  a  regular  order  in  architec- 
ture from  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

In  the  Doric  Order,  which  is  so  called  from 
Dorus,  die  son  of  Helenus,  and  grandson  of 
Deucalion,  the  column  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  proportions  of  those  to  be  found  in  Solo- 
mon's temple.  This  order  was  first  employed 
by  Dorus  in  the  building  of  a  temple  at  Argos, 
in  honour  of  Juno,  and  was  formed  according 
to  the  proportions  between  the  foot  of  a  man 
and  the  rest  of  his  body,  reckoning  the  foot 
to  be  the  sixth  part  of  a  man's  height :  they 
gave  to  a  Doric  column,  taking  in  its  chapi- 
ter, six  of  its  diameters  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
made  it  six  times  as  high  as  it  was  thick,  but 
they  afterwards  added  a  seventh  diameter. 

The  Ionic  Order,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  lonians,  in  Upper  Asia,  was  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  a  woman; 
making  the  height  of  the  column  to  be  eight 
times  greater  than  the  diameter.  They  also 
wade  channeling  in  the  trunk,  to  imitate  tlio 
folds  in  the  dress  of  a  woman,  and  by  the  vo- 
lutes in  the  chapiter  they  represented  that  part 
of  the  hair  which  hune  in  curls  on  each  side 
of  die  face;  besides,  die  lonians  added  a  base  to 
tbeir  column,  which  the  Dorians  originally 
iiad  not. 

Tiie  Corinthian  Order,  which  was  posterior 
to  the  other  two,  took  its  rise  from  an  acci 
dent  related  by  Virtruvius.  A  basket,  with  a 
tile  over  it,  had  been  placed  on  the  tomb  of  a 
young  Corinthian  maid,  near  which  grew  the 
herb  acanthus,  or  bear's  breech.  The  leaves 
of  diis  plant  rising  up  to  die  tile,  then  curled 
dicmselvcs  down  into  a  sort  of  volute,  which 
being  observed  by  Callimachus,  the  sculptor, 
betook  the  idea  of  rcpresenUng  such  a  circle 
of  leaves  in  the  capitid  of  a  column,  dial  has 
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since  been  characleri.stic  cff  the  Corinthian  or- 
der. Scamozzi  calls  this  the  virginal  order, 
because  it  bears  all  the  delicacy  in  its  dress  pe- 
culiar to  young  virgins. 

The  Tuscan,  or  Etruscan  Order,  derives  its 
name  from  the  Etr\|^cans,  or  Pelasgians,  who 
first  inhabited  Etrur'ia,  in  Italy ;  this  is  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  a  Roman  order.  It  has  the 
proportions  of  the  Doric  order ;  but  as  it  is  one 
of  the  plainest  and  simplest  orders,  it  is  in  all 
probability  one  of  the  most  ancient  Vitruvius 
speaks  of  the  proportions  of  this  order,  but 
there  are  no  certain  remains  of  it,  unless  we 
except  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  pillars  at 
Rome. 

The  Composite  or  Roman  Order,  is  so  call- 
ed because  it  combines  the  proportions  and  de- 
corations of  die  Corinthian  order,  with  the. 
angular  volute  and  dentils  of  the  Ionian,  dius 
forming  a  new  order,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  in  die 
practice  of  using  the  figures  of  men  and  wo- 
men instead  of  regular  columns,  whence  arose 
the  Persian  or  Persic  Order,  in  which  the 
statues  of  men,  and  the  Caryadc  Order,  in 
which  the  statues  of  women  served  to  sup- 
port the  entablatures,  in  the  place  of  colunms. 
The  Romans  had  also  their  Termini  for  the 
support  of  entablatures,  the  upper  part  of 
which  represented  the  head  and  breast  of  a  hu- 
man body,  and  the  lower  die  inverted  frustrum 
of  a  square  pyramid.  Persian  figures  are  ge- 
nerally charged  with  a  Doric  entablature ;  the 
Caryatides  Avith  an  Ionic  or  Corinthian  ar- 
chitrave and  cornice;  and  the  Termini  with 
an  entablature  of  any  of  the  diree  Grecian  or- 
ders. 

In  their  private  buildings,  the  Roman  archi- 
tects followed  the  Greeks;  but  in  their  public 
edifices  diey  far  surpassed  them  in  grandeur. 
Architecture  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  perfecUon  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The 
Pantheon,  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, was  built  by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law 
of  Augustus.  Some  of  his  successors,  parti- 
cularly Trajan  and  Antoninus,  were  no  less  fa-  ^ 
vourablc  to  the  exercise  of  this  art;  but  on  the  W 
decline  of  die  empire,  architecture  shared  the 
fate  of  other  arts,  and  declined  also,  but  did 
not  altogedier  drop.  New  modes  of  building 
were  introduced,  which  acquired  the  name  of 
styles;  as  the  Grothic,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
styles. 

The  Gothic  style  was  bo  called  because  it 
was  first  used  by  the  Visigoths.  The  Saxon 
and  Normiui  styles  was  so  called  Iwcause  they 
were  respectively  used  by  the  Saxons  before 
the  Conquest,  and  by  the  Normans  after,  in 
the  btnlding  of  cliOrches.  The  Saxon  style 
was  distinguished  by  the  semicircular  arch, 
which  iheysetMU  to  have  taken  pardy  from 
the  Romans,  and  partly  from  their  ancestors  on 
die  continent 

The  Norman  style  was  distinguished  by  th« 
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following  paiticulars :  tlie  walls  were  very 
thick,  generally  without  buttresses ;  the  arches, 
both  within  and  without,  semicircular,  and 
supported  by  very  plain  and  solid  columns ; 
of  which  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  chan- 
cel at  Oxford  in  Suffolk,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury.  Sometimes,  however,  the  co- 
lumns were  decorated  with  carvings  of  foliage 
or  anunals,  and  sometimes  with  spirals,  lo- 
zenge, or  network. 

These  two  styles  continued  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing modes  of  building  in  England  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  when  a  new  mode  was  in- 
troduced, which  was  called  modern  Gothic. 
Whether  this  was  purely  a  deviation  from  the 
other  two  modes,  or  whether  it  was  derived  from 
any  foreign  source,  is  not  known.  It  is,  how- 
ever, supposed  to  be  of  Saracenic  extraction,  and 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  crusaders.  This 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Fez,  and  also  some 
of  the  cathedrals  in  Spain  built  by  the  Moors, 
are  in  this  style;  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
called  Arabic,  Saracenic,  or  Moresque.  This 
style  is  distinguished  by  its  numerous  but- 
tresses, lofty  spires  and  pinnacles,  large  and 
ramified  windows,  with  a  profusion  of  orna- 
ments throughout.  It  came  into  general  use 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  when  the  circular 
gave  way  to  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  massive 
colunm  to  the  slender  pillar,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent cathedral  church  of  Salisbury,  begun  at 
tliat  period,  affords  the  best  specimen.  From 
that  time  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  pil- 
lars in  churches  were  of  Purbeck  marble,  very 
plender  and  round,  encompassed  with  marble 
shafts  a  little  detached,  having  each  a  capital 
adorned  with  foliage,  which  joining  formed 
one  elegant  capital  for  the  whole  pillar.  The 
windows  were  long  and  narrow,  with  pointed 
arches  and  painted  glass ;  and  the  lofly  stee- 
ples were  furnished  with  spires  and  pinnacles. 
In  the  feign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  new  kind  of 
low  pointeti  arch  was  introduced,  which  was 
described  from  four  centres,  was  very  round 
at  the  haunches,  and  the  angle  at  the  top  was 
very  obtuse,  as  may  be  seen  in  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey's  buildings.  In  the  fifteenth  andsixteeqth 
centuries,  the  taste  for  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecture revived,  and  brought  the  five  orders 
again  into  use,  although  for  sacred  edifices  the 
Saxon  and  Gothic  styles  still  maintain  the 
pre-eminence.  The  Italians  were  for  a  long 
time  reckoned  the  greatest  architects,  but  Eng- 
land may  also  boast  of  an  Inigo  Jones  and  a 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  hold  a  very  high 
rank  in  the  ai't  Inigo  Jone.s  has  loft  the  \mn- 
queling  house  at  Whitehall,  (iueen  Catherine's 
Chapel  at  St.  James's,  the  Piazza  at  Covont 
Garden,  and  other  buildings,  as  proofs  of  his 
Bkill  and  taste.  The  works  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  even  surpass  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor, both  in  auniter  and  magnitude. 
Among  those  staiw  forenu»st  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's,  Green  vich  Hospital,  the  Monu- 
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ment,  Chekca  Hospital,  the  Theatre  at  OX' 
ford,  Trinity  College  Library,  and  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge ;  besides  upwards  of  fifty- 
two  churches,  and  innumerable  other  publis 
buildings. 

ARCHITECTURE  (in  Perspective.)  A 
sort  of  building,  the  members  of  which  are 
of  different  measures  and  modules,  and  dimin- 
ish in  proportion  to  their  distance,  to  make  the 
building  appear  longer  and  larger  to  the  view 
than  it  really  is. 

ARCHITRAVE.  That  part  of  a  column  or 
series  of  columns  that  is  above  or  lies  imme- 
diately upon  the  capital.  It  is  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  frieze,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  principal  beam  in  timber  buildings.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  reason-piece,  as  in  porti- 
coes, cloisters,  &c. ;  and  tlie  master-piece  in 
chimneys. 

ARCHIVAULT.  The  inner  contour  of  an 
arch,  or  a  frame  set  off  with  mouldings,  run- 
ning over  the  faces  of  the  arch  stones,  and 
bearing  upon  the  imposts. 

ARCHIVES.  Historical  records;  also,  a 
place  for  depositing  them. 

ARCTIC.  A  space  on  the  earth  as  far 
round  the  North  Pole  as  the  tropics  are  distant 
from  the  equator,  23  1-2°,  within  which  the 
sun  does  not  rise  or  set  for  a  day  or  days  with- 
in the  year.  The  similar  space  round  the 
South  Pole  is  called  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

AREA.  The  site  or  space  of  ground  on 
which  any  building  is  erected. 

AREA  (in  Geometry.)  The  superficial  con- 
tents of  any  figure,  as  a  triangle,  quadrangle, 
&c. 

ARENA.  That  part  of  an  amphitheatre 
where  the  gladiators  contended,  so  c^led  from 
the  sand  with  which  it  was  strewed. 

ARGENT  (in  Heraldry.)  The  white  colour 
in  the  coats  of  arms  of  baronets,  knights,  and 
gentlemen. 

ARGO  NAVIS.  A  constellation  called  after 
the  ship  of  Jason  and  his  companions. 

ARGUMENT.  Whatever  is  offered  or  of- 
fers itself  to  tlie  mind,  so  as  to  create  belief  in 
regard  to  any  subject  or  matter  laid  down. 

ARGUMENT  (in  Astronomy.)  An  arc, 
whereby  another  arc  is  to  be  sought  bearing  a 
certain  prof)ortinn  to  the  first  arc. 

ARGUMENTUM  AD  HOMINEM  (in 
Logic.)  A  mode  of  reasoning,  in  which  an  ar- 
gimient  is  drawn  from  tlie  professed  principles 
or  practice  of  the  adversary. 

ARIES.  The  Ram,  a  constellation  of  fixed 
stars,  and  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  marked  (f .) 

ARISTOCRACY.  A  form  of  government 
in  whii^h  tiio  jiowor  is  vested  in  the  nobility. 

ARITHMETIC.  Tlie  art  ofnunibcring  or 
computing  by  certain  rules,  of  which  the  four 
first  and  simplest  are  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  divi.sion.  Vulgar  Arith- 
metic is  the  computation  of  numbers  in  tlie  oi- 
dinary  concerns  of  life.     Litegral  Aritlunetic 
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treats  of  whole  niunlxirs ;  Fractional  Aritli- 
metic,  of  fractional  1  lumbers;  Decimal  Arith- 
metic, of' decimal  numbcra.  Universal  Arith- 
metic is  tlie  name  given  to  Algebra  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

ARITHMETIC,  History  op.  Of  Arith- 
metic as  a  science,  we  know  but  very  little  as 
to  its  state  and  progress  among  the  ancients. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  bare  consideration  of  our 
wants,  and  earliest  impressions,  that  some 
knowledge  of  numbers,  or  some  mode  of  com- 
putation, however  imperfect,  was  coeval  with 
society ;  and  as  the  transactions  of  men  l)ccamc 
more  complicated,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
they  would  hit  on  devices  for  facilitating  and 
simplifying  their  calculations.  Josephus  as 
serts  that  Abraham,  having  retired  from  Chal 
dea  into  Egypt,  during  the  time  of  a  famine, 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  a  knowledge  both  of  arithmetic  and  as- 
tronomy, of  which  tliey  were  both  before  igno- 
rant; a  circumsUincc  the  more  probable,  as  it 
is  well  known  tliat  the  science  of  astronomy 
was  first  cultivated  amon^  tlie  Chaldeans,  and 
such  advances  made  in  that  science  as  could 
not  have  been  cfl'ected  without  the  aid  of  arith 
metical  calcidations. 

The  Greeks  imagined  that  the  science  of 
arithmeti<;,  as  well  as  that  of  geometry,  origi 
nated  with  the  Egyjttians  ;  but  this  notion,  as 
far  as  resiiects  priority  of  discovery,  was  evi- 
dently erroneous,  and  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  liaving  derived  all  their 
first  ideas  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as 
many  of  their  fables,  from  the  Egyptians. 
Thus,  as  the  Egyptians  believed  that  they 
were  taught  numbers  by  their  god  Thcut  or 
Thot,  who  presided  over  commerce,  the  Greeks 
assigned  a  similar  office  to  their  god  Mercury. 
As  the  Phenicians  were  tlie  first  trading  peo- 
ple, they  naturally  addicted  themselves  to  the 
science  and  practice  of  arithmetic,  which  led 
Stralx)  to  observe  that  the  invention  of  tlio  art 
l)elonge(l  to  tliom ;  but,  as  tlie  Chaldeans  were 
a  more  ancient  |M;ople,  this  sup[)ositi()n  is  no 
less  erroneous  than  the  former.  What  ad- 
vances were  ina<le  by  these  people  in  the  sci- 
ence we  have  no  means  of  jusccrtaining,  for 
notliing  remains  of  the  early  writings  on  this 
subject,  excejit  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  commentary  of  Proclus  on  the  First  Book 
of  Euclid's  Elements.  It  appears  that  almost 
all  nations  were  led  to  fix  upon  the  same  nu- 
meral scalt;,  or  the  common  method  of  nota- 
tion, bv  dividing  numbers  into  tens,  hundreds, 
and  thousands ;  a  practice  doubtless  derived 
from  tlie  custom,  so  universally  ado|)te<l  in 
riiildhixid,  of  counting  by  the  fingers;  which, 
U'ing  first  reckoned  singly  from  one  to  ten, 
and  tlioii  successively  over  again,  would  natu- 
rally lead  to  the  d»xinial  scale  or  the  d»v-\iple 
divwion  of  nunilwrs.  But  they  represcntetl 
their  numliers  by  means  of  the  letters  of  the 
alohaUn  in  llio  i)lac«;  of  the  modern  numerals. 
Tlius  the  Jow:>(Uvided  tlieir  alphabet  into  nine 
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units,  nine  tens,  and  nine  hmwlreds,  including 
the  final  letters,  as  K  Alepli,  1,  n  B*th,  2,  &r. 
to  >  Yo«J,  10  ;  then  3  Caph,  20,  b  Lamed,  30, 
«&c.  to  p  Koph,  100,  1  Rcsh,  200,  &o.  to  >• 
Tsadi  final,  900.  Thousands  were  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  units  annexed  to  hundred,  a.s 
"T^TX,  1434;  sometimes  by  the  word  c^^k,  iOOO, 
CbSk,  2000,  and  with  other  numerals  prefix- 
ed, to  signify  the  number  of  thousands.  To 
j  avoid  asingthe  divine  name  of  TT<,  Jehovah,  in 
I  notation,  they  substituted  ]D  for  fifteen.  To 
[  the  alphaljet  of  the  Greeks  were  as.signed  two 
numerical  powers,  namely,  a  power  to  each 
letter  in  order,  as'o.  Alpha,  1,  &c.  to  w,  Ome- 
ga, 24,  and  a  power  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
the  Jews,  as  a,  Alpha,  1,  &c.  to  k,  Kappa,  10, 
&c. ;  to  0),  Omega,  800 ;  then  900  was  ex- 
pressed by  tlie  character  y^,  and  the  thousands 
were  denoted  by  a  point  under  the  letters  after 

this  manner,  "  1000,  "  2000,  &c. ;  the  num- 
ber of  10,000  was  sometimes  expressed  by  a 
small  dash  over  the  iota,  tlius,  i,  but  mathema- 
ticians employed  the  letter  M,  which,  by 
placing  under  tlie  small  letters,  indicated  the 
number  of  thousands,  as  a  for  10,000,  /3  for 

M  M 

20,000,  &c.  Diophantus  and  Pappus  made 
Mw  to  represent  10,000,  and  then  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letti^rs,  as  /3Mu,  fiir  20,000,  &c. 
ApoUonius  divided  numbers  into  periods  of  fi»ur 
characters,  to  which  he  gave  a  local  value  very 
similar  to  tlie  modern  mode  of  notation.  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  enabled,  by  moans  of 
their  letters,  to  perform  the  common  rules  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision, from  which,  no  doubt,  the  idea  was 
taken  of  working  witli  letters  in  our  Algebra ; 
for  it  is  v/orthy  of  observation,  that  in  their 
multiplication  they  proceeded  from  left  to  right, 
as  in  the  multiplication  of  algebra  at  present 
The  Greeks  had  likewise  another  kind  of  no- 
tation by  means  of  capitals,  more  properly 
initials  of  the  names  of  numters,  and  were 
used  in  inscriptions,  as  I  for  la  or /iia,  1,  II  for 
itivTe,  5,  A  for  Uku,  10,  &c.  The  Roman  no- 
tation, which  is  still  used  in  marking  dates, 
and  numbering  chapters,  &c.  consists  of  five 
of  their  capital  letters,  namelj',  I  one,  V  five, 
X  ten,  L  fifty,  C  one  hundred,  which  are  in- 
creased in  this  manner:  Uie  re|K»tition  of  the 
I's  increases  numbers  by  units,  as  II  for  two, 
III  for  three,  &c. ;  that  of  X's  increases  num- 
bers by  tens,  as  XX  for  twenty,  X\'X  fiir 
thirty,  Ac. ;  and  Uiat  of  C's  increns. 
bcrs  by  hundreds,  as  CC  for  two  I 
CCC  for  three  hundred,  &c. ;  also  a  1.  -^  .  i.a 
racter  before  a  greater  diminLshcsthe  value  of 
the  numlier,  as  I  Mnrr  V,  thu",  !V,  makes  it 
four,  I  before X,  lli        IV  nine:  on 

the  other  hand,  a  '  i  greater 

incremjos  Uie  valnr  I  .ifVr  V, 

thus,  VI,  makes  it  .six,  and  lulUr  X,  thus,  XI, 
mak«<s  it  eleven,  in  what  manner  tlie  Romans 
performed  their  aritKiuclical  oivralioiis  is  not 
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known ;  but  it  is  most  probable  llmt,  as  tliey 
were  not  a  commercial  nation,  they  foUowea 
the  simplest  forms  of  calculation :  we  must 
therefore  look  for  further  information  on  this 
subject  to  the  period  when  the  Arabs  or  Sara- 
cens introduced  into  Europe  their  mode  of  no- 
tation, which  is  not  only  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  characters, 
but  also  by  their  value  and  disposition.  Al- 
though this  notation  consists  of  only  nine  di- 
gits, with  the  cipher  0,  yet  by  giving  a  local 
power  to  these  iigures,  namely,  that  of  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.  they  may  be 
made  to  express  numbers  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent. Besides,  this  mode  also  presents  many 
advantages  by  the  additional  facility  with 
which  all  arithmetical  operations  are  thus  per- 
formed. By  what  nation  this  improvement 
was  first  niade  is  not  known.  The  Greeks, 
as  before  observed,  were  making  advances  to- 
wards it  by  giving  a  local  value  to  certain  pe- 
riods of  four  immbers  each,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  proceeded  any  fiu'ther.  The 
Arabs  introduced  it  into  Europe  about  eight 
hundred  years  l)ack,  whence  it  soon  circulated 
among  the  different  European  nations ;  but  al- 
though the  first  use  of  this  scale  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  thon,  yet  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves indebted  to  the  Indians  for  it ;  and  as 
this  latter  people  were  in  many  respects  very 
ingenious,  it  is  not  at  all  imjirobable  that  they 
were  the  authors  of  the  invention.  The  cul- 
tivators of  arithmetic  in  Europe  may  be  dated 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Jordanus 
■of  Namur,  the  fust  writer  on  the  subject  that 
we  know  of,  flourished.  His  arithmetic  was 
published,  with  illustrations,  by  Joannes  Faber 
Stapulensis,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  was 
less  perfect  than  the  treatises  of  Lucas  de  Bur- 
go  and  Nicholas  de  Tartaglia  in  that  and  the 
subsequent  centuries.  In  France,  the  subject 
of  arithmetic  was  handled  alx)ut  the  same  time 
i)y  Clavius  and  Ramus ;  in  Germany,  by 
Sturmius,  StiCelius,  and  Henischius ;  and  in 
England  by  Recordc,  Diggs,  and  Buckley. 
After  that  period  the  writers  on  arithmetic  be- 
came too  numerous  to  be  particularly  specified, 
but  the  names  of  Briggs,  Emerson,  Napier, 
Maclaurin,  Button,  and  Bonnycastle,  are  en- 
titled to  notice,  for  having  systematized,  en- 
larged, and  in  many  particulars  simplified  the 
scienc*". 

ARK.  The  floating  vessel  in  which  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved  Trom  the  flood.  It 
wa.«?  500  feet  long,  90  broad,  and  50  high. 

ARK  OP  THE  COVENANT,  or  Moses' 
Ark.  The  chest  in  which  the  stone  tables  of 
vt.he  ten  commandments,  written  by  tlie  hand 
■of  God,  were  laid  up. 

ARMADILLO.  A  quadruped,  a  native  of 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  with  the  snout  of 
a  pig,  the  tail  of  a  lizard,  and  the  feet  of  a 
hedgehog.  He  is  armed  with  a  coat  of  im- 
|)enetrable  scales,  under  which  he  retires  like  a 
tortoise.     It  iHnrows  in  the  earth,  where  it 
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remains  during  the  day-time;  the  largest  are 
about  three  feet  long. 


ARMILLARY  SPHERE  (in  Astronomy.) 
An  artificial  sphere,  composed  of  a  nimiber  of 
circles,  of  metal,  wood,  or  paper,  representing 
the  several  circles  of  the  sphere  of  the  world 
put  together  in  their  natural  order.  The  ar- 
raillary  sphere  revolves  upon  an  axis  within  a 
silvered  horizon,  which  is  divided  into  degrees, 
and  moveable  every  way  upon  a  brass  sup- 
porter. In  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, there  is  an  armillary  sphere  constructed 
by  Dr.  Long,  which  is  IS  feet  in  diameter,  and 
will  contain  more  than  thirty  persons  sitting 
within  it,  to  view,  as  from  a  centre,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  celestial  spheres.  That  part 
of  the  sphere  which  is  not  visible  in  England 
is  cut  off;  and  the  whole  is  so  contrived,  that, 
by  being  turned  round,  it  exhibits  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavenly  bodies. 


ARMORY.  A  branch  of  the  science  of 
heraldry,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  armo- 
rial beaiings  or  coats  of  arms,  which  serve  to 
distinguish  the  quality  of  the  bearer. 

ARMOUR.  AH  such  habiliments  as  serve 
to  defend  the  body  from  wounds  inflicted  by 
darts,  swords,  lances,  &c. 

ARMY.  A  body  of  soldiers  consisting  of 
horse  and  foot,  under  the  command  of  a  gene- 
ral and  subordinate  ofticers,  and  completely 
equipped  and  disciplined  for  service.  An  ar- 
nvy  is  generally  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  corps,  each  consisting  of  brigades,  regi- 
ments, battalions,  and  squadrons;  when  in  tno 
field,  it  is  Ibrmed  into  lines ;  the  first  line  is 
called  the  vanguard,  the  second  the  main  body, 
the  third  the  rearguard,  or  body  of  reserve. 
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The  middle  of  each  line  is  occupied  hy  the  foot, 
tlie  cavalry  forms  the  right  and  leu  wing  of 
each  line,  and  sometimes  squadrons  of  horse 
are  placed  in  the  intervals  between  the  bat- 
talions. 

AROMA.  A  general  name  for  all  sweet 
spices,  but  particularly  myrrh ;  also,  the  odo- 
riferous principle  which  produces  the  fragrance 
peculiar  to  some  plants. 

ARRAC.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in 
India  from  the  cocoa  tree,  rice,  or  sugar.  It 
is  very  strong,  and  mtoxicates  more  tlian  rum 
or  brandy. 

ARRAIGNMENT  (in  Law.)  The  bring- 
ing a  prisoner  forth,  reading  the  indictment  to 
him,  and  putting  the  question  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty. 

ARRAY.  The  drawing  up  of  soldiers  in 
order  of  battle. 

ARREARS.  Money  unpaid  at  the  due  time, 
as  rent,  moneys  in  hand,  &c. 

ARREST  (in  Law.)  The  apprehending  and 
restraining  a  man's  person  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  be  obedient  to  the  law.  This,  in  all 
cases  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  must  be  done  by  the  lawful  warrant  of 
some  court  of  record  or  officer  of  justice.  Ar- 
rest of  judgment,  is  the  staying  of  judgment, 
or  not  proceeding  to  judgment. 

ARROW.  A  missile  weapon,  which  is  com- 
monly dischargefl  from  a  bow.  Wlien  this 
weapon  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  it  is  said  to 
be  barbed  and  feathered. 

ARROWROOT.  An  Indian  root,  of  which 
starch  is  niad&     It  is  also  used  medicinally. 

ARSENAL.    A    depository    for   military 
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regard  to  lucre,  as  paintmg,  poetry,  music,  &c. 
Mechanic  arts  are  those  wnerein  the  hand  and 
body  are  more  concerned  than  the  mind- 
Terms  of  art  are  such  words  as  are  used  in 
regard  to  any  particular  art,  profession,  or 
science. 

ARTERY.  A  hollow,  fistulous,  conical  ca- 
nal,  which  serves  to  receive  the  blood  from  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  to  distribute  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  body. 


ARSENIATE.  A  sort  of  salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  arsenic  acid  witli  different 
bases,  as  the  arseniate  of  ammonia,  Ac. 

ARSENIC.  A  ponderous  mineral  body.  It 
is  yellow,  white,  and  red.  Yellow  arsenic  is 
the  native  arsenic  dug  out  of  the  mines,  other- 
wi.se  called  Arsenic  Ore.  White  arsenic  is 
drawn  from  the  yellow  by  sublimating;  and  is 
reduced  to  powder  by  the  mixture  of  oxygen, 
or  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  sometimes^ 
used  m  medicine  in  small  ([uantitia'!,  but  is 
otherwise  a  deadly  poison.  Rod  arsenic  is  the 
yellow  ai-scnic  rubined  by  fire,  when  it  is  call- 
ed realgal. 

ARSENITE.  A  sort  of  salts  formed  hy  the 
combination  of  arsenious  acid  with  diflcrent 
bases. 

ARSIS  ^in  Grammar.)  The  elevation  of  the 
voice,  in  distinction  from  thesis  or  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Voice.  Arsis  and  thesis,  in  Ancient 
Music,  is  applied  to  the  raising  and  falling  of 
the  hand  in  beating  of  time. 

ART.  The  contrivance  and  use  of  things  by 
the  help  of  thotif^lit  nnd  experience,  and  ac- 
cording to  jM  ■  '  lules,  so  as  to  make 
them  serve  i  ■  lor  which  thry  wnre 

designed.     I'        i  .■  ;irL<5  are  those  which 

arc  noble  and  woilliy  to  be  cultivated  will»ul 


ARTICHOKE.  A  plant  very  like  the  this- 
tle, with  scaly  heads  similar  to  the  cone  of  the 
pine  tree.  At  the  bottom  of  each  scale,  as  also 
at  the  bottom  of  each  floret,  is  the  well  known 
fleshy  edible  substance.  The  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke is  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  resembles 
a  potatoe,  having  the  taste  of  the  artichoke. 

ARTICLE  (in  Law.)  The  clause  or  condi- 
tion in  a  covenant 

ARTlCLE(in  Grammar.)  A  particle,  which 
in  most  languages  serves  to  denote  the  gender 
and  case  of  nouns ;  and  in  languages  whicli 
have  not  different  terminations  it  serves  to 
particularize  the  object  referred  to. 

ARTICULATION  (in  Anatomy.)  The 
junction  of  two  bones  intended  for  motion. 
There  are  two  kinds ;  tlie  diartluDsis,  whicli 
has  a  manifest  motion,  and  synartlurosis,  which 
has  only  an  obscure  motion. 

ARTICULATION.  The  articulate  or  dis- 
tinct utterance  of  every  letter,  syllable,  or 
word,  so  as  to  make  one  s  self  intelligible. 

ARTIFICERS.  Persons  employed  in  the 
performance  of  mechanical  arts. 

ARTILLERY.  A  collective  name  denoting 
all  engines  of  war,  Imt  particularly  cannon, 
moitars,  and  other  large  pieces,  for  llic  dis- 
charge gf  shot  and  shells.  It  is  also  employed 
to  denote  the  s<Mence  which  Uvichos  all  things 
n^lating  to  tho  aitillery,  as  tlic  construction  of 
all  engines  of  war,  the  arrangement,  inovo- 
tncnt,  and  management  of  cannon  and  all 
sorts  of  ordnance,  used  eitlier  in  tlie  field,  or 
tlie  camp,  or  at  sieges,  &c. 

ARTILLERY,  Park  of.  A  place  set 
apart  in  a  camp  for  the  artillery  and  large  fire- 
arms. 

ARTILLERY,  Train  of.  A  set  or  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  ordoauce  mounted  oii  car- 
riages. 
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ARTILLERY,  Plying,  Asortof arliUery, 
Eo  called  from  the  celerity  with  which  it  can 
be  moved.  Seats  are  contrived  for  the  men 
who  work  it,  and  a  suJEcient  force  pf  horses  is 
applied  to  enable  them  to  proceed  at  a  gallop ; 
each  horse  being  rode  by  a  separate  driver. 
This  kind  of  artillery  was  introduced  by  the 
French  during  tlie  late  war,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  otter  nations. 

ARTIST.  A  proficient  in  the  fine  arts, 

ARUNDELIAN  MARBLES.  Ancient 
marbles  illustrative  of  the  history  and  my- 
thology of  the  ancients,  so  called  from  the  Earl 
of  Anmdel,  by  whom  they  were  transported 
from  the  island  of  Paros  into  England.  They 
contain  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Athens,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inscribed  thereon  264  years 
before  Christ 

ASA-FCETIDA.  A  gum  resin  of  a  very 
fetid  smell,  obtained  from  the  ferula  asa-fcetida, 
a  perennial  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia. 
It  comes  into  tliis  country  in  small  grains  of 
difierent  colours,  hard  and  brittle. 

ASBESTOS.  A  mineral  substance,  of  which 
Amianthus  is  one  of  its  principal  species.  This 
consists  of  elastic  fibres,  somewhat  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  and  slightly  translucent.  The  an- 
cients manufactured  cloth  from  the  fibres  of 
the  asbestos  for  the  purpose,  as  is  said,  of 
wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  tlie  dead  when  ex- 
posed on  the  funeral  pile ;  it  being  incombus- 
tible in  its  nature.  It  is  found  in  many  places 
in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

ASCARIDES.  Worms  that  infest  the  in- 
testinum  rectum,  and  cause  a  violent  itching ; 
also  a  kind  of  worms  which  infest  the  intes- 
tines of  all  animals. 

ASCENSION  (in  Astronomy.)  That  de- 
gree of  the  equator  reckoned  from  the  first  of 
Aries  eastward,  which  rises  with  the  sun  or  a 
star,  .This  is  either  right  or  oblique,  according 
as  it  rises  in  a  right  or  an  oblique  sphere. 

ASCENSIONAL  DIFFERENCE.  The 
difference  between  the  right  and  the  oblique  as- 
cension in  any  point  of  the  heavens. 

ASCENT.  The  rising  of  fluids  in  a  glass 
tube  or  any  vessel  above  the  surface  of  tlieir 
own  level. 

ASH.  A  well  known  ti'ee,  the  timber  of 
which  is  next  to  the  oak  in  value,  being  used 
in  every  sort  of  handicraft.  t 

ASHES.  The  remains  of  any  substance  that 
has  been  burned;  and  when  of  metals,  called 
dross,  calces,  or  oxides. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY.  The  first  day  in 
Ijent,  so  called  from  the  custom  of  fasting  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes. 

ASIATIC.  A  native  of  Asia,  which  in  ma- 
ny respects  is  the  most  important  quarter  of 
the  world,  containing  tlie  populous  einpii"es  of 
China  and  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Turkey,  Tartaiy,  and  Siljcria.  It 
was  the  parent  of  civilization,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  em- 
pires; besides  being  the  locality  of  the  Jewish 
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histories  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  engra. 
ving  represents  tlie  general  costume  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia. 


ASP.  A  very  small  kind  of  serpent,  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt  and  Libya,  the  bite  of  which  is 
deadly.  Its  poison  is  so  quick  in  its  opera- 
tions, that  it  kills  without  a  possibility  of  ap- 
plying any  remedy.  Those  that  are  bitten  by 
it  are  said  to  die  within  three  hours,  by  means 
of  sleep  and  lethargy,  without  any  pain; 
wherefore  Cleopatra  chose  it  as  the  easiest 
way  of  dispatching  herself 

ASPARAGUS.  A  valuable  escident  plant; 
which  requires  three  years  at  least  to  brmg  it 
to  maturity  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seedt; 
and  will  not  yield  vigorously  without  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  manure. 

ASPEN-TREE.  A  kind  of  white  poplar, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  small,  and  always 
trembling'. 

ASPPIALTUM,  or  Jews' Pitch.  A  solid, 
brittle,  ponderous  substance,  which  breaks 
with  a  polish,  and  melts  easily.  It  is  foimd  in 
a  soft  or  liquid  state  c«i  the  surface  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  lake  in  Judea,  and  by  time  grows  dry 
and  hard.  The  Egyptians  used  asphaltum  in 
embalming,  which  they  called  mumia  mine- 
ralis. 

ASS.  A  well  known  useful  quadruped,  re- 
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Kiarkable  for  its  patience,  hardiness,  and  long 
life.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  highly  esteem- 
ed for  its  light  and  nutritious  quality,  and  for 
that  reason  recommended  for  consumptive 
persons. 

ASSASSINATION  (in  Law.)  The  mur- 
dering a  person  for  hire. 

ASSAULT  (in  Law.)  The  offering  or  at- 
tempting, with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  cor- 
poral hurt  to  another,  as  by  striking  at  him 
with  or  without  a  weapon,  as  distinguished 
from  a  battery,  which  is  any  injury  actually 
done  to  a  person. 

ASSAY.  A  mofle  of  trying  metals,  or  sepa- 
rating them  from  all  foreign  bodies :  thas,  gold 
and  silver  are  assayed  by  the  refiner,  to  obtain 
them  in  their  purest  state.  This  was  formerly 
called  the  Touch,  and  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  assaying  were  called  Officers  of  tlie 
Touch.  There  are  two  kinds  of  assaying, 
namely,  one  liefore  metals  are  melted,  the 
other  after  tiicy  are  struck.  In  the  first  ceise 
Uie  assayers  usually  take  14  or  15  grains  of 
gold,  and  half  a  dram  of  silver,  if  it  be  for 
money,  and  18  grains  of  the  one,  and  a  dram 
of  the  other,  if  for  other  uses;  in  the  second 
case,  they  take  one  of  the  pieces  of  money  of 
each  sort.  The  Assay  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures was  an  examination  of  them  by  an  offi 
cer  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

ASSAYING.  The  particular  mode  of  trying 
ores  or  mixed  metals  by  means  of  proper 
fluxes,  in  order  to  discover  the  proportion  of 
metal,  as  also  of  the  other  ingredients,  as  alum, 
sulphur,  vitriol,  and  the  like,  which  are  con- 
tained in  them.  Gold  is  obtained  pure  by  dis- 
solving it  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  wlien  tlie  me- 
tal may  lie  precipitated  by  dropping  in  a  dilu- 
ted solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  Uie  precipitate 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder  is  pure  gold. 
Silver  is  obtained  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  ni- 
tric acid,  and  precipitating  it  with  a  diluted  so- 
lution of  sul[)hate  of  iron. 

ASSEl^  (in  Law.)  Goods  and  chattels 
sufficient  for  an  heir  or  executor  to  discliargc 
tiic  debts  and  legacies  of  the  testator  or  tmces- 

ASSIGN  (irLaw.)  ^Ifee  to  whom  any 
tiling  is  assigned  or  made  over,  as  an  execu- 
tor, &C. ;  also  an  assignee  or  assign  to  a  bank- 
rupt's estate. 

ASSIMILATION  (in  Physics.)  Tiie  pro- 
ceas  in  the  animal  economy  by  which  the  food 
is  converted  into  nourisliment  for  the  body. 

ASSIZES.  A  meeting  of  the  judges,  tlie 
sherifil  and  juries,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
jail  deliveries,  and  trying  causes  between  in- 
dividuals. 

ASSOCIATION  (of  Ideas.)  Two  or  several 
ideas  constantly  and  iuuncdiately  following 
each  other  ;  so  that  tile  mention  of  the  one 
fijiall  nlm,.^i  ,,.i  t..;,,|y  suggest  the  other. 

ASS'  1  Law.)   A  voluntary  pro- 

mise I '  m  binds  himself  to  pay  any 

tiling  i)  auouici ,  or  lo  do  any  work, 
E 


ASSURANCE,  or  INSURANCE.  An  en- 
gagement  by  which  a  person  becomes  bound 
for  a  specified  sum,  and  for  a  limited  period,  to 
indemnify  another  lor  any  losses  which  his  pro- 
perty may  sustain  from  fire  or  shipwreck,  &c 

ASTERISK.  A  star  (*)  used  in  printing  as 
a  mark  of  reference. 

ASTERN.  Behind  a  ship. 

ASTEROIDS.  The  new  planets,  Ceres, 
Juno,  Pallas,  and  Vesta,  lately  discovered. 

ASTHMA.  A  disease  of  the  lungs,  causing 
painful,  difficult,  and  laborious  breathing,  with 
a  hissing  cough. 

ASTRAGAL  (in  Anatomy.)  The  ancle 
tone  ;  in  Architecture,  a  small  round  mould- 
ing serving  as  an  ornament  to  the  tops  and 
bottoms  of  columns. 

ASTRAGAL  (in  Gunnery.)  A  small  mould- 
ing  encompassing  a  cannon. 

ASTROLABE.  An  instrument  for  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars  at  sea. 

ASTROLOGY.  An  art  formerly  much 
cultivated,  but  now  exploded,  of  judging  or 
predicting  human  events  from  the  situation 
and  different  asppcts  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

ASTRONOMY.  The  science  which  treats 
of  tlie  sun,  moon,  earth,  planets,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies,  showing  their  magnitudes, 
order,  and  distances  from  each  other,  measur- 
ing and  marking  their  risings,  settings,  mo- 
tions, appearances,  the  times  and  quantities  of 
their  eclipses,  &c.  It  comprehends  what  was 
anciently  called  the  dfKtrine  of  the  sphere,  and 
is  a  mi.wd  mathoinatical  science. 

ASTRONOMY,  History  of.  Of  all  the 
sciences  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind,  none  appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
so  early  as  ttiat  of  astronomy,  which  treats  of 
the  noblest  and  most  intcrostuig  objects  of  con- 
templation. Josephus  informs  us  tliat  Seth, 
the  son  of  Adam,  is  said  to  have  laid  tlie  foiin- 
diitions  of  this  science,  and  that  his  posterity, 
understanding  from  a  prediction  of  Adam  that 
tliere  would  be  a  general  destruction  of  all 
things,  once  by  the  rage  of  fire  and  once  by  tlie 
violence  and  multitude  of  waters,  made  two 
pillars,  one  of  brick  and  the  otlier  of  stone,  jmd 
.enOTaved  their  inventions  on  each,  that  if  tiic 
^pwl^  of  brick  happened  to  be  overthrown  by 
the  flo<Kl,  that  of  stone  might  remain  ;  which 
^M|  pillar,  Josephus  adds,  was  to  be  seen  in 
HsTray.  He  also  ascribes  to  the  antediluvi- 
ans a  knowlalge  of  the  astronomical  cycle  of 
'600  years,  but  upon  what  authority  we  are  not 
informed. 

The  account  is,  however,  not  improbable ; 
for  historians  geoeitdly  agree  in  assigning 
the  origin  of  astronomy  to  the  Clialdeaiw  soon 
4lter  tlie  deluge,  when,  for  the  purpo.se  of  mak- 
ing  tlieir  astrological  predictions, ' 
were  lAuch  addicletl,  as  also  for  i ! 

ing  tlie  science  of  astronomy,  V. i 

thcrasel\t8  to  thostudyofthe  nenvi  niv  :•  :i  >. 
The  Chaldeans  were  in  fact  a  trilx: .  i  H  Tn  1  •• 
iiians,  who  constituted  tlio  priests,  phiioco- 
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phers,  astronomers,  astrologers,  and  soothsay 
ers  of  this  people,  whence  a  Clialdean  and  a 
soothsayer  became  synonymous  terms.  These 
Chaldeans  discovered  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies ;  and,  from  their  supposed  influ- 
ences on  human  eiflairs,  pretended  to  predict 
what  was  to  come.  The  planets  they  called 
their  interpreters,  ascribing  to  Saturn  tlie  high- 
est rank ;  the  next  in  eminence  was  Sol,  the 
sun ;  then  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter. 
By  the  motions  and  aspects  of  all  these  they 
foretold  storms  of  wind  and  of  rain,  or  exces- 
sive droughts,  as  also  the  appearcince  of  comets, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  phe- 
nomena. They  also  marked  out  thirty-six 
constellations,  twelve  of  which  they  placed  in 
the  zodiac,  assigning  to  each  a  month  in  the 
year,  and  thus  dividing  the  zodiac  into  twelve 
signs,  through  which  tliey  taught  that  the 
several  planets  performed  their  revolutions. 
They  appear  not  to  have  had  much  idea  of  the 
immense  distance  of  some  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun,  but  accounted  for  the  time  they  took 
in  performing  their  revolutions  by  the  slow- 
ness of  their  motions.  They,  however,  held 
that  the  moon  completed  her  course  the  soon- 
est of  any,  not  because  of  her  extraordinary 
velocity,  but  because  her  orbit,  as  it  would  now 
be  called,  was  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  They  taught  that  she  shone 
witli  a  light  not  her  own,  and  that  when  eclips- 
ed she  was  immersed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
earth.  Of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  they  appear 
to  have  had  no  just  idea,  nor  could  they  fix  the 
time  when  they  should  happen.  Their  ideas 
of  the  earth  as  a  celestial  body  were  also  crude 
and  imperfect. 

Astronomy  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  nearly 
about  the  same  time  as  among  the  Chaldeans ; 
and,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some,  tlie 
honour  of  the  invention  is  due  to  them  :  but 
the  ntost  probable  conclusion  is,  that  as  these 
two  nations  were  coeval,  and  both  addicted  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  they  cultivated  astrono- 
my at  the  same  time.  The  Egyptians  had  at 
a  very  early  period  their  college  of  priests,  who 
were  all  accuralet(Observers  of  the  stars,  and 
kept,  as  Diodorus  observes,  registers  of  their 
otecr  vat  ions  for  an  incredible  number,  of  yi 
It  is  said,  Uiat  in  the  monument  of  Osyiiiaii 
dyas  there  was  a  golden  circle  of  3G5  cub\| 
circumference  and  one  cubit  thick,  dividi 
to  365  parts,  answering  to  the  days  of  the  year^ 
Ac,  The  Egyptians  (jiBeovored  tliat  Uie  stari 
had  an  annual  motion  ot"  50",  9"',  45""  in  the 
year  ;  and  Macrobius  aiserts  that  tliey  made 
the  planets  revolve  alxninlfcsun  in  tlie  same 
order  as  we  do.     From  Unaldea  and  Egypt 
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the  weather.  In  travelling  tlirough  thedeser^ 
we  are  informed  that,  at  a  very  early  period, 
they  used  to  direct  their  course  by  the  Great 
and  Little  Bear,  as  is  done  at  sea  to  tliis  day. 
They  also  gave  names  to  the  stars,  mostly  in 
allusion  to  their  flocks  and  herds ;  and  they 
were  so  nice  in  tliis  matter,  that  no  language 
abounds  with  so  many  names  of  stars  and  as- 
terisms  as  the  Arabic. 

As  to  the  Indians  and  Chinese,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  cultivated  astronomy  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  the  Brahmms  of 
the  former  people,  being  altogether  devoted  to 
speculative  sciences,  made  advances  in  that  ot 
astronomy  equal  to  any  of  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. M.  Bailly  informs  us,  in  his  history, 
that  he  examined  and  compared  four  difierent 
sets  of  astronomical  tables  of  the  Indian  phi- 
losophers,  namely,  that  of  the  Siamese  explain- 
ed by  M.  Cassini  in  1689  ;  that  brought  from 
India  by  M.  le  Gentil,  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  two  other  manuscript  tables,  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  M.  de  Lisle ;  all 
of  which  he  found  to  accord  witli  one  another, 
referring  to  the  meridian  of  Benares.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Indians  date  their  astronomy 
from  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  which  took  place  at  the  distance  of  302 
years -before  Christ ;  and  M.  Bouilly  concludes 
that,  from  our  most  accurate  astronomical  ta- 
bles, such  a  conjunction  did  take  place.  The 
Indians  calculate  eclipses  by  the  mean  motions 
i)f  the  sun  and  moon,  commencing  at  a  period 
five  thousand  years  distant ;  but,  without  giv- 
ing them  credit  for  an  antiquity  which  is  at 
variance  with  all  historical  documents,  sacred 
and  profane,  it  suffices  here  to  observe  that 
they  have  adopted  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
and  that  iheir  astronomy  agrees  with  moderr» 
discoveries  in  many  particulars,  as  to  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  and  an  acceleration  of  the 
motion  of  the  equinoctial  points.  They  also 
assign  inequalities  to  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
answering  very  well  to  the  annual  paiallax, 
emd  the  equation  of  the  centre. 

The  Greeks,  witlio^t  'i..',i,t  -lorlved  their 
astronomiciU  knowK  Eg^'ptiana 

and  Phoenicians  by  ii;  vol  of  their 

miUymcn,  particularly   liiaiis  die  Milesian, 

who,  about  640  years  before  Christ,  travelled 

into  Egypt,  and  brought  from  thence  tlie  chief 

rinciples  of  the  sciena\     lie  was  thd  first 

ong  the  Greeks  who  olserved  tlie  stars, 

solstices,  the  eclipses  t>f  tJie  sun  and  moon, 

and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  predict  an  echpse  of 

the  sun.     It  appears,  however,  that,  before  his 

time,  many  of  the  constellations  were  known, 

for  we  find  mention  of  them  in  Hesiod  and 


was  applied  by  tliat  trading  pwijile  tothe  pur- 
poses ot  navigation.  The  Arabians  also,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  tlie  \vorld,  culti- 
vated Jislronoiny  as  far  as  was  needful  to  an- 
swer the  ends  of  their  pastoral  life,  by  observ- 
ing the  stars,  tlicii-  potjilioo;  and.  iullueacc  ou 


astronomy  passed  into   Phcmicia,  where  j|  .Homer,  two  of  their  earliest  writers.     After 


Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxago- 
ras,  but  above  all,  P>1.hagoras,  distinguished 
themselves  among  tlie  number  of  tliose  who 
ciulii  vated  astronomy.  The  latter,  after  having 
resided  a  long  time  in  Egypt  and  oilier  foreign 
parts,  c^ti^li^cd  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  uis 
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«wn  country,  known  by  the  name  of  Pythacro- 
•  eans.  He  taught,  amonij^  other  things,  that 
the  sun  was  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  and 
•immovcjihlo ;  that  the  earth  was  round,  and 
^he  inhabitants  were  antipodes  to  each  other  ; 
tliat  tlie  moon  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
was  inhabited  like  the  eartli ;  that  comets  were 
wandering  stars  ;  that  the  milky  way  was  an 
Rssemblagc  of  stars,  which  derived  its  white 
colour  from  the  brightness  of  their  light,  be 


eides  a  number  of  other  particulars,  some  of  the  Greek  into  the  Arabic,  A.  D.  827 ;  and,  bj' 


which  arc  admitted  in  the  present  day.  Phi- 
lolaus,  a  Pythagorean,  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  eartli's  motion  round  the  sun,  450  years 
before  Christ,  and  Hicctus,  a  Syracusan, 
taught,  a  hundred  years  after,  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis  ;  also  Mcton. 
the  inventor  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  and  Eucte- 
mon,  observed  the  summer  solstice  432  years 
before  Christ,  besides  the  risings  and  settings 
of  the  stars,  and  what  seasons  tliey  answered 
to.  The  same  subject  was  treated  of  at  large 
by  Aratus  in  his  poem  entitled  Phoenoniena. 
Eratosthenes,  a  Cyrcnian,  who  was  born  in 
271  B.  c.  measured  the  circumference  of  the 
earth ;  and,  being  iavited  to  the  court  of  Ptole- 
my Evergetes  at  Alexandria,  he  was  made 
keeper  of  tlie  royeJ  library,  and  set  up  there 
the  armillary  spheres  which  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  afterwards  ased  so  effectually.  He 
also  determined  the  distance  betw<3en  the  tro- 
picB  to  be  11-83  of  the  whole  meridian  circle, 
which  makes  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in 
bis  time  to  be  23  degrees  51  minutes  and  one- 
third.  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  constructed 
a  planetarium  to  represent  the  phenomena  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  many 
others  added  to  the  stock  of  astronomical 
knowlixlge,  but  none  so  much  as  Hi[)parchus, 
who  flourished  alx)ut  140  years  n.  c.  and  sur- 
passed all  tliat  liad  gone  l)efore  him  in  the  ex- 
tent of  his  researches.  He  siiovved  that  tlK5  or- 
bits of  the  planets  were  eccentric,  and  that  the 
luoon  moved  slower  in  her  a|)ogee  than  in  her 
pcrigi«.  He  constructed  tables  of  the  motions 
of  the  Ruii  nii'l  moon ;  ri)ll(Tt«l  accounts  ofeciip- 
'sesthat  li.id  Ux^ii  compiitod  by  the  Chtddcaiis 
and  Egyptians  ;  andcilcuialcd  such  as  would 
happen  for  six  hundred  years  to  come ;  Ixsidps 
correcting  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes  in  his 
measurement  of  the  earth's  circumference,  and 
computing  the  sun's  distance  more  accurately. 
He  is,  howewr,  most  distinguished  by  his 
ilhe  fixed  stars  to  the  number  of  a 
li  twenty-two,  with  their  latitudes 
lilies,  and  apparent  magnitudes. 
These,  ttiul  most  other  of  nis  observations,  are 
prosorvi^d  by  his  illustrious  successor  Ptolemy. 
From  the  time  of  Hijtpoi-cJius  to  tliat  of 
Pti)len\v,  an  interval  of  upwunls  of  two  cen- 
turies, fi;w  or  no  ndv.-Mic.^  were  made  in  as- 
tronomy. Claridius  Ptolemy,  who  was  born 
at  Pflusmin  in  Egypt,  in  tiit!  first  cvntury  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  well  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  great  work  ou  astronomy,  entitled 
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his  Almagest,  which  contains  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  astronomy  drawn  from  tlie  observations 
of  all  preceding  astronomers  in  union  with  liia 
own.  He  maintained  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  the  sim's  motion,  which  continued 
to  be  universally  held  until  the  time  of  Coper- 
nicus. The  work  of  Ptolemy  being  preserv- 
ed from  tlie  grievous  conflagration  tliat  con- 
sumed the  Alexandrian  library  during  the 
ravages  of  the  Saracens,  was  translated  out  of 


the  help  of  this  translation,  the  Arabians,  who 
now  addicted  thera^lves  to  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy, cultivated  it  with  great  advantage 
under  the  patronage  of  the  caliphs,  particular- 
ly Al  Mamon,  who  was  himself  an  astronomer, 
and  made  many  accurate  oteervations  by  the 
help  of  instruments,  which  he  himself  con- 
structed. He  determined  the  obliquity  of  tlie 
ecliptic  in  his  time  to  be  23  degrees  35  min- 
utes. Among  the  Arabian  autliors  of  this 
period  was  Alfragan,  who  \vrote  his  Elements 
of  Astronomy,  and  Albctegnius,  who  flourish- 
ed about  880.  This  latter  compared  his  own 
observations  with  tliose  of  Ptolemy,  and  com- 
puted the  motion  of  the  sun's  apogee  from 
Ptolemy's  time  to  his  own.  He  also  compos- 
ed tables  for  the  meridian  of  Arabia,  which 
were  much  esteemed  by  his  countrymen.  Af- 
ter tliis,  Ebn  Youiiis,  astronomer  to  the  ca- 
liph of  Egypt,  obser\'ed  some  eclipses,  by 
means  of  which  the  quantity  of  tlie  moon's 
acceleration  since  that  tmie  has  been  determin- 
ed ;  also  Arzechel,  a  moor  of  Spain,  observed 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  Alhazen  his 
contemporary,  wrote  on  tlie  twilight,  the 
lieight  of  tlie  clouds,  and  the  phenomena  of 
tho^  horizontal  moon.     He  lik      '  .  m- 

ploycd  tiie  optical  science  in  a-  U- 

servations,  and  showetl  the  in4  tliq 

the/»ry  of  refraction  in  astronomy. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  astronomy,  as 
well  as  other  arts  and  science's,  Iwgaii  to  re- 
vive in  Europe,  particularly  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  emperor  Prcflorirk  II. ;  whu,  lio- 
sidcs    restoring    some    <'  '        '  !'•.-<, 

founded  a  new  one,  ainl  lifj 

works  of  Ariatotle,  and  il'     \       ^  i'   .1,-- 

my,  to  be  translated  into  l^iilui.  Two  years 
after  this,  John  de  Sacro  Bosco,  or  John  of 
Halifax,  published  his  work  De  Sphsera,  a 
coniiKindium  of  astronomy  drawn  from  the 
works  of  Ptolemy,  Alfragan,  AUxHecfrii"";  "nd 
otliers.     This  was  hdd  ii.  "     '  n»r 

some  centuries,   and  \v  a 

commentary  from  the  j  ni 

other  learned  men.     In  12-10,  A 
of  CiLitile,  a  groat  astronomer  1  1 1 

encourager  of  a-'tronomers. 


a'wistanc*?  the  talilfs  <>f  1* 

him,  werccfllli^l  tli'^  Mp 

the  same   tinier    K 

trart.^  on  fw^lroin'i 

a  Polander,  in  in- 

in  accordance  with  ^Uliazcu, 


IV,  w  tiifii,  from 


ytllC 


Aa^. 
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tion  in  astronomy.  Nearl)^  two  (^ntnries 
elapsed  from  this  period  before  any  farther 
progress  was  made  in  the  science,  when  Pur- 
bach  composed  new  tables  of  sines  for  every 
ten  minutes,  constructed  spheres  and  globes, 
wrote  commentaries  on  Ptolemy's  Almagest, 
corrected  the  tables  of  the  planets  and  the  Al- 
phonsine  tables,  determined  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  at  23  degrees  33  minutes  and  a 
half,  and  begun,  at  his  death,  a  new  series  of 
tables  for  computing  eclipses.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Muller,  commonly  called  Re- 
giomontanus,  Bernard  Walther,  John  Wer- 
ner, and  others.  John  Werner  showed  that 
the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  since  called  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  was  about  1  de- 
gree 10  minutes,  in  a  hundred  years.  The 
celebrated  Copernicus  came  next  in  order, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe,  and 
reviving  that  of  Pythagoras.  After  making  a 
series  of  observations,  and  forming  new  tables, 
lie  completed  in  1530  his  work,  first  published 
under  the  title  of  De  Revolutionibus  Coelesti- 
um  Orhinm,  and  afterwards  under  that  of 
Astronomia  Instaurata,  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  system  since  known  by  the  name  of  the 
solar  system,  in  which  all  the  planets  are  con- 
sidered as  revolving  round  the  sun  as  their 
immoveable  centre. 

The  science  of  astronomy  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  receive  regular  accessions  and  im- 
provements by  a  series  of  writers,  eis  Schoner, 
Nonnius,  Appian,  Gemma,  Frisius,  Byrgius, 
&c.  Besides,  Williain  IV.,  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  applying  himself  to  the  study, 
fontned,  by  the  help  of  the  best  instruments 
then  to  be  procured,  a  catalogue  of  four  hun- 
dred stars,  with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
adapted  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1593. 
About  this  time  the  Copernican  system  found 
a  streniious  though  unsuccessful  opponent  in 
Tycho  Brahe,  a  Danish  nobleman,  who  to 
obviate  the  objections  against  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  advanced  an  hypothesis  of  his  own, 
which  added  less  to  his  reputation,  than  the 
accurate  observations  which  he  made,  by  the 
help  of  improved  instruments,  in  a  new  obser- 
vatory built  for  him  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Denmark.  His  friend  Kepler,  who  enjoyed 
the  title  of  mathematician  to  the  emperor,  fin- 
ished his  tables  after  his  death,  and  published 
them  under  the  title  of  Rhodolphine  tables. 
This  latter  astronomer  discovered  that  all  the 
planets  revolve  round  the  sun,  net  in  circular 
but  in  elliptical  orbits  ;  that  their  motions  are 
not  equable,  but  quicker  and  slower  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  sun  or  farther  from  him  ;  besides 
a  numter  of  other  observations  on  the  motions 
and  distances  of  the  planets.  He  also  conclu- 
ded, from  his  observations  on  the  comets,  that 
they  are  freely  carried  alx)ut  among  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  in  paths  that  are  nearly  rectili- 
near. To  the  astronomers  of  this  age  may  Ik» 
«ddcd  Bayer,  who,  in  his  Uranomelria,  has 
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given  a  repreeentation  of  all  the  conetellations, 
with  the  stars  marked  on  them,  and  accompa- 
nied Avitli  the  Greek  letters  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  reference. 

The  seventeenth  century  added  many  great 
names  to  the  list  of  astronomers,  as  Galileo, 
Huygens,  Cassini,  Hevelius,  Newton,  and 
Flanistead,  &c.  As  the  Copernicem  systena 
had  met  with  an  opponent  in  one  that  ranked 
high  in  the  science,  it  found  a  defender  in  Gali- 
leo, an  Italian  nobleman,  who  in  his  Dialogi, 
in  1632,  drew  a  comparison  between  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  system,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter,  for  which  he  in- 
curred the  censures  of  the  church,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sun's  immobility  was  looked  upon 
as  directly  opposed  to  the  express  language  of 
Scripture.  Although  Galileo  professed  to  re- 
cant in  order  to  obtain  his  Uberation  from 
prison,  yet  the  system  daily  gained  ground,  and 
became  at  length  established.  Galileo  besides 
made  many  accurate  observations  in  astrono- 
my, and  was  one  of  tlie  first  who,  by  improv- 
ing the  new  invention  of  the  telescope,  was 
enabled  to  employ  them  in  advancing  his  fa- 
vourite science.  By  this  means  he  is  said  to 
have  discovered  inequalities  in  the  moon's 
surface,  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  the  ring  of 
Saturn  ;  so  likewise  spots  in  the  surface  of 
the  sun,  by  which  he  found  out  the  revolution 
of  that  luminary  on  its  own  axis.  He  also  as- 
certained what  Pythagoras  had  conjectured, 
that  the  milky  way  and  the  nebulse  consisted 
of  innumerable  small  stars.  Harriot  made 
similar  discoveries  in  England  at  the  same 
time,  if  not  earlier.  Hevelius,  by  means  of 
his  observations,  formed  a  catalogue  of  fixed 
stars  much  more  complete  than  that  of  Tycho's. 
Huygens  and  Cassini  discovered  the  satellites 
of  Saturn,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonstra- 
ted, from  physical  considerations,  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  set  bounds  to  the  planetary  orbs, 
determining  their  excursions  from  the  sun, 
and  their  nearest  approaches  to  him  ;  he  also 
explained  the  principle  which  occasioned  that 
constant  and  regular  proportion,  observed  ooth 
by  the  primary  and  secondary  planets  in  their 
revolutions  round  their  central  bodies,  and 
their  distances  compared  with  their  periods. 
His  theory  of  the  moon,  grounded  on  the  laws 
of  gravity  and  mechanics,  has  also  been  found 
to  account  for  all  her  irregularities.  Mr. 
Flamstead  filled  tlie  office  of  Astronomer  Royal 
at  Greenwich  from  1675  until  his  death  in 
1729,  during  which  time  he  was  constantly 
employed  in  making  observations  on  the  phe» 
nomena  of  the  heavens.  As  tlie  result  of  his 
labours,  lie  published  a  catalogue  of  three  thou- 
sand stars,  with  their  places  to  the  year  1689  ; 
also  new  solar  tables,  and  a  theory  of  the  moon 
according  to  Horrox.  On  his  tables  was  con- 
Rtructetl  Newion's  theory  of  the  moon,  as  alsa 
the  tables  of  Dr.  Halley,  who  succeeded  him  in 
his  office  in  1729.     Besides  composing  tablea 
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of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  Dr.  Halley  ad- 
ded to  the  list  of  astronomical  discoveries,  be- 
ing the  first  who  discovered  the  acceleration  of 
the  moon's  mean  motion.  He  also  contrived  a 
method  for  finding  her  parallax  by  three  ob- 
served places  of  a  solar  eclinse,  and  showed 
the  use  that  might  be  made  ot  the  approaching 
trjuisit  of  Venus  in  1761,  in  determining  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  recom- 
mended the  metliod  of  determining  the  longi- 
tude by  the  moon's  distance  from  the  sun  and 
certain  fixed  stars,  which  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessfully adopted  by  Dr.  Maakelyne,  Astrono- 
mer Royal. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  question 
respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  decided,  and  in  favour 
of  Newton's  theory.  M.  Cassini  concluded, 
from  the  measurement  of  M.  Picard,  that  it 
was  an  oblong  spheroid,  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  and 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  had  determin- 
ed its  figure  to  be  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid 
flattened  at  the  poles,  and  protuberant  at  the 
equator.  To  determine  this  point  Louis  XV. 
ordered  two  degrees  of  the  meridian  to  be 
measured,  one  under  or  near  the  equator,  the 
other  as  near  as  possible  to  the  poles ;  the  ex- 
pedition to  tlie  north  being  intrusted  to  Messrs. 
Maupertuis  and  Clairaut,  that  to  the  south  to 
Messrs.  Condamine,  Bouguer,  and  Don  Ulloa 
Among  tlie  many  observations  made  by  those 
who  went  on  this  expedition,  it  was  found  by 
those  who  went  to  the  soutli  that  the  attraction 
of  the  mountain  of  Peru  liad  a  sensible  effect 
on  the  plumb  lines  of  their  large  instruments, 
which  is  supposed  to  afford  an  experimental 
proof  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravitation. 
A  similar  observation  has  since  been  made  by 
Dr.  Ma.skelyne  on  the  mountain  Schehallien 
in  Scotland. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Bradley,  the  successor  to 
Dr.  Halley  as  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Dr. 
Herschel,  who  also  filled  the  same  post  so 
honourably  to  him.self.  Dr.  Bradley  discover 
ed  the  aberration  of  light,  and  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis,  bosidfg  having  formed  now 
and  accurate  tables  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  and  the  most  correct  table  of  refrac- 
tions that  is  extant :  also  with  a  large  transit  in- 
strument, and  a  new  mural  quadrant  of  ei»ht 
feet  radiius,  he  made  oljservatious  for  determm- 
iugtheploc/'sofall  the  sLirs  in  the  British  cata- 
lf)gup,  and  likewise  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pliu>«  of  llio  moon.  Dr.  Herschel,  by  augment- 
ing tiin  powers  of  the  telesct)pe  beyond  any  thin;; 
existing  iK'fore,  or  even  thought  of,  succeeded 
in  discovering  a  new  planet,  whicli  ho  named 
Jie  Georgium  Sidus ;  he  also  discovered  two 
nddilional  satellites  to  Saturn,  besides  those  of 
his  o\vn  planet  Among  those  who  cultivated 
the  higher  branches  of  the  science,  and  dis- 
ting\u8lied  themfselves  by  their  researches,  Dr. 
Maskelyue,  the  predoccpsor  of  Dr.  Herschel, 
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rnnks  the  foremost,  having  been  the  origina- 
tor of  tl)e  Nautical  Almanack,  and  brought 
into  use  the  lunar  metliod  of  determining  tiie 
longitude,  &c.  besides  making  the  requinite 
tables.  The  theoretical  part  of  the  science 
was  indebted  to  Clairaut,  Euler,  Simpson,  de 
la  Caille,  Keil,  Gregory,  Leadbetter,  for  many 
correct  observations  and  elucidations.  The 
practical  part  acquired  a  systematic  form  and 
many  improvements  from  the  pens  of  Lalande, 
Ferguson,  Emerson,  Bonnycastle,  Vince,  &c 
The  historians  of  the  science  are  Weilder,  in 
his  History  of  Astronomy ;  Bailhe,  in  his 
History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Astronomy ; 
Montuccia,  in  his  HistoiredesMathfematiques ; 
and  Lalande,  in  tlie  first  volume  of  his  As- 
tronomy. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  commenced 
with  the  discovery  of  several  new  planets, 
namely,  one  in  1801  by  M.  Piazziof  Palermo, 
named  Ceres,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter ;  an- 
other, named  Pallas,  discovered  March  28, 
1802,  by  Dr.  Olbcrs,  of  Bremen;  a  third, 
named  Juno,  by  Mr.  Harding,  at  the  observa- 
tory at  Lilientlial,  near  Bremen,  Sept.  1, 1804; 
and  a  fourth,  named  Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers, 
March  29,  1807.  These  three  last  have  also 
been  observed  to  revolve  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter. 

ASYMPTOTE  (in  Conic SecUons.)  Aline 
which  approaches  nearer  to  another  continual- 
ly, and  never  meets  it.  It  is  properly  applied 
to  straight  lines  approaching  a  curve. 

ASYNDETON.  A  fi^re  in  grammar, 
when  conjunctions  are  omitted  in  a  sentence. 
ATCHIEVEMENT (in Heraldry;  vulgar- 
ly called  Hatchment.)  The  arms  of  any 
family,  with  the  ocnaments  appendant  thereto, 
painted  on  canvass,  and  fixed  to  the  dwelling 
house  of  a  person  deceased,  to  denote  his 
death. 

ATE.  A  termination  of  chymical  words. 
See  Chymistry. 

A  TEMPO  (in  Music.)  Italian  for  'in 
time,'  employed  when  tlie  regular  measure 
has  been  interrupted. 

ATHANASIAN  CREED.  A  formula  of 
faith  ascril)ed  to  St.  Athmiasius,  which  has 
been  adopted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England. 

Atheist.  One  who  denies  the  existence  of 
God  or  a  providence. 

ATHWART.  A  sea  term,  signifying  across 
the  line  of  a  ship's  course. 

ATLAS  (in  Geography.)  A  collection  of 
maps ;  also  tlie  name  of  a  chain  of  high  moun- 
tains in  Africa,  extending  from  tlic  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  border  of  fc^vpt. 

ATLAS  (in  Myalolog)^)  One  of  the  Ti- 
tans, who  is  fabled  to  have  borne  heaven  on 
his  shoulders,  and  oAcrwards  to  have  been 
metainorphoeed  into  the  mountain  in  Africa 
which  Dcani  his  name.  The  origin  of  tliis 
fable  is  ascribed  to  Atlas,  a  king  of  Africa, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  addicted  to  tii* 
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study  of  aptronomy.     He  ia  fiequently  repre- 
sented Ix-aririg  a  globe  oo  his  slioulders. 


ATLAS  (in  Coniinorcc.)  A  satin  manu- 
factured in  thn  East  Indies. 

ATMOSPHERE.  That  region  of  the  air 
next  to  the  earth,  which  receives  the  vapours 
find  exhalations,  and  is  terminated  by  the  re- 
fraction of  the  sun's  light ;  sometimes  it  signi- 
fies the  whole  ambient  air. 

The  pnissnre  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  a  globe  of  lead  of  sixty  miles  in  diame- 
ter. Admitting  therefore  the  surface  of  a 
man's  body  to  be  about  15  square  feet,  and  the 
pressure  about  15  lb.  on  a  square  inch,  it  is 
computed  that  a  man  must  sastain  32,400  lb., 
or  nearly  14  tons  and  a  half  weight ;  but  the 
difference  in  the  weight  sustained  in  dilFercut 
states  of  the  atmosphcie  may  he  as  much  as  a 
ton  ajid  a  half.  The  density  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  the  same  in  all  paj-ts  ;  for  it  decreases 
in  jjroportion  to  the  height,  and,  as  is  suppos- 
ed, in  this  proportion :  that  the  density  decreas- 
es in  geometrical  progression  as  the  heights 
increase;  whence  the  comparative  density  of 
the  air  at  the  several  corresponding  heights 
lias  been  calculated  as  follows  : 
Height  in  Miles.  No.  of  times  rarer. 
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nnd  pursuing  this  calculation,  it  has  been  com- 
jtuted  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  wo  breathe 
would  l)e  so  much  rarefie<l  at  the  height  of  500 
mil^s,  that  it  would  fill  a  sphere  equal  in  di- 
ameter to  the  orbit  of  Si\turn.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  likewise  diminishes  as 
the  distance  from  the  eai-th  increases,  though, 
as  it  should  seem,  in  a  le^s  ratio.     M.  dc  Saus- 
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sure  found  tliat,  by  ascending  from  Geneva  to 
Charaouni,  a  height  of  347  toLses,  Keautner's 
tliermomcter  fell  4  degrees  2  rninute.s,  and 
that  on  ascending  from  thence  to  the  top  of 
Movmt  Blanc,  1941  toises,  it  fell  20  degrees 
7  minutes. 

ATMOSPHERE  (in  Electricity.)  That 
sphere  which  surrounds  the  surface  of  electri- 
fied bodies,  iind  is  formed  by  the  effluvia  issu- 
ing  from  them. 

ATMOSPHERIC  STONES.  The  same 
as  Aerolites,  which  sec. 

ATMOSPHERIC  TIDES.  Certain  peri- 
odical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  similar  to 
those  of  the  ocean,  and  produced  from  nearly 
the  same  causes ;  of  tliis  description  aie  the 
equinoctial  winds. 

ATOM.  A  part  or  particle  of  matter,  so 
small  as  not  to  admit  of  fartlier  subdivision. 
The  Epicureans  professed  to  account  for  tlie 
origin  and  formation  of  all  things,  by  suppos- 
ing that  these  atoms  were  endued  with  gravity 
and  motion,  and  tlius  came  together  into  the 
ditferent  organized  bodies  we  now  see.  This 
was  called  the  atomical  pliilosophy,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  sceptics  and  infidels  of 
those  times. 

ATOMIC  THEORY.  A  species  of  phi- 
losophy  recendy  introduced  into  chymistry, 
and  grounded  on  the  axiom  that  'chymical 
union  consists  in  the  combination  of  the  atoms 
of  bodies  with  each  other ;'  so  tliat  when  two 
bodies  chymically  unite  and  form  a  third  body, 
the  two  substances  united  are  dispersed  every 
where  tliroagh  the  new  compound.  Thus,  fur 
instance,  saltpetie  is  a  compound  of  nitric  acid 
and  potash ;  and  if  we  examine  even  so  small 
a  portion  of  this  salt  as  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
grain,  it  wU  be  found  to  be  compounded  of 
these  two  substances,  nitric  acid  and  potash ; 
and  if  any  part  of  it  wanted  these  consUtuent.s, 
it  coidd  not  be  saltpetre 

ATROPA,  or  Deadly  Nightshade. 
Children  are  ofl»u  killed  by  eating  its  berries, 
which  are  of  a  fine  black  colour,  nnd  about  tlie 
size  of  a  small  cherry.  Tlie  root  is  perennial, 
with  stallfs  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  the  llow- 
ers  are  bell-shaped,  dusky  on  tlie  outside,  and 
purplish  witliiu.  The  fruit  has  a  nauseous, 
sweet  tasta 

ATROPHY.  A  disease,  a  kind  of  consump 
fion,  where  the  b<^y  is  not  nourished  by  food 
but  decavs  and  wastes  away  insensibly. 

ATR0PO&  One  of  tJie  three  destinies, 
who,  as  the  poets  feign,  cuts  tlie  thread  of  life 

ATTACHMENT.  The  taking  of  goods,  oi 
IxKly  and  troods,  under  K^gal  process. 

ATTAINDER.  The  name  of  a  law,  by 
which  the  estate  and  life  of  a  traitor  are  for- 
feited. 

ATTIC  (in  Architecture.)  A  ibrt  of  build- 
ing, in  which  Uicre  is  no  roof  or  covering  to 
1)0  seen,  as  was  usual  in  tlic  houses  of  tlie 
Athenians.  The  att  ic,  or  attic  story,  is  the  ujv 
pci-  story  of  q  house. 
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ATTITUDE  (ia  Painting.)  The  gesture  of 
a  figure,  serving  to  express  the  action  and  seir- 
tirnents  of  the  jjorson  represented. 

ATTORNEY.  One  who  is  appointed  by 
another  to  do  a  thing  in  his  absence.  A  pub- 
lic attorney  is  one  who  acts  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  is  a  lawyer  by  profession :  a  private 
attorney  acts  upon  particiilar  occasions,  and  is 
authorized  by  a  letter  of  attorney,  which  gives 
one  full  power  to  act  for  another. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL.  A  law  officer, 
appointed  to  manage  all  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, either  in  criminal  prosecutions  or  other- 
wise. 

ATTRACTION.  In  a  general  sense,  the 
power  or  principle  by  which  bodies  mutually 
tend  towards  each  other,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  naturr  of  the  bodies  attracted,  and 
tiie  circumstances  under  which  tliis  attraction 
takes  place ;  whence  attraction  is  distinguish- 
ed into  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion,  Attraction 
of  Gravitation,  Attraction  of  Electricity,  At- 
traction of  Magnetism,  and  Chymical  Attrac- 
tion. -• 

The  Atthaction  of  Cohesion  is  that 
by  which  the  minute  particles  of  bodies  aie 
held  together. 

Attraction  of  Gravitation  is  tlio 
principle  by  which  bodi&s  at  a  distance  tend 
to  each  other ;  on  this  principle  it  is  that  two 
leaden  balls,  having  each  a  smooth  surface,  if 
compressed  strongly  together,  will  cohere  al- 
itto^  as  strongly  as  if  united  by  fusion  ;  and 
even  two  plates  of  glass,  if  tlie  surfaces  are 
dry  and  even,  will  cohere  so  as  to  retiuire  a 
certain  force  to  separate  them ;  which  is  sup- 

K)sed  to  be  a  universal  principle  in  nature, 
y  gravitiition,  a  stone  and  all  heavy  bodies, 
if  let  fall  from  a  height,  are  supposed  to  drop 
to  the  eartii.  All  celestial  bodies  are  supposed 
to  have  not  only  an  attraction  or  gravitation 
towards  tlieir  projKjr  centres,  but  that  they  mu- 
tually attract  each  other  within  their  sjjhere. 
The  planets  tend  towards  the  sun  and  towards 
each  other,  as  the  sun  does  towards  them. 
The  satellites  of  Jupiter  lend  towards  Jupiter, 
i\H  Jupiter  does  towiirds  his  BatcUites;  and  the 
same  with  tlie  siitellites  of  Saturn  and  of  Ura- 
nus, Tlie  earth  and  moon  tend  fikewise  re- 
ciproc;iUy  towards  each.  By  this  same  j)rin- 
ciplo  of  gravity  heavenly  bodies  are  kept  in 
their  orbius,  and  terrestrial  Ixidies  tend,  as  is 
Bup[)ose(l,  ti)ward.s  the  eontrc  of  the  earth. 
From  ihi.s  atlraciion  all  the  motion,  and  conse- 
quently all  tlio  changes  in  the  universe,  arc 
8Uppo9(;d  to  arise,  tho  rains  fall,  rivers  gUde, 
(M^euns  swell,  projeeliles  are  directed,  and  tlie 
air  presses  upon  dilVeniit  bodies. 

ATTiiArTtov  ov  M  vgnetism  is  the  pnr- 
tieuliti  !H)dios  to  each  other, 

a«  tJi.i  1 1  allract.^^  iron  to  it- 

fell".      I  ■■  '  ^  "I' allnulion  of  gravi- 

tation, aclnig  ou  |HUltcular  subatuiices. 

Attraction  of  Electuicitv  is  the 
principle  by  which  bodies,  when  cicilcd  by 
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friction,  tend  towards  each  other.  This  spe* 
cics  of  attiaction  agrees  with  that  of  gravita- 
tion m  the  property  of  acting  ujx)n  bodies  at  a 
distance ;  but  it  difFers  from  it  inasmuch  as 
these  bodies  require  to  be  in  a  particular  state 
in  order  to  be  acted  upon. 

Chymical  Attraction  is  that  disposi- 
tion which  some  bodies  in  solution  indicate  to 
unite  with  some  substances  in  preference  to 
others.  This  is  otherwise  called  affinity,  ana 
is  considered  as  a  sort  of  attraction  of  cohesion, 
acting  in  an  unresisting  medium,  as  it  applien 
pecviliarly  to  such  botlies  as,  in  solution,  indi- 
cate a  disposition  to  unite  with  some  substances 
in  preference  to  others. 

ATTRIBUTES,  Those  properties  or  per- 
fections which  are  attributed  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing only,  as  his  self-existence,  immutability, 
eternity,  &c. 

ATTRIBUTES  (in  Logic.)  The  predicates 
of  any  subject,  or  that  winch  may  be  affirmed 
or  denied  of  a  tiling,  as  '  man  is  an  animal,' 
*  man  is  not  a  brute.' 

ATTRIBUTES  (in  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture,) Symbols  added  to  certain  figures,  to  de- 
note their  office  or  character,  as  tlie  eaglo 
added  to  tlie  figure  of  Jupiter,  to  denote  his 
power ;  a  club  to  Hercules,  to  denote  his  prow- 
ess, &c.  • 

AVALANCHES.  A  name  given  in  Savoy 
and  Switzerland  to  tlie  masses  of  snow  which 
break  ofl*  from  tlie  mountains  with  a  noise  hke 
thimder,  and  sometimes  overwhelm  whole  vil- 
lages. 

AVAST.  A  term  erf  command  at  sea,  signi- 
fying  hold,  stop,  stay. 

AUCTION.  A  public  sale  of  goods  by  per- 
sons called  auctioneers,  who  are  licensed  to 
dispose  of  goods  to  the  highest  bidder  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  called  the  condition^;  of  sale. 
A  mock  auction  is  that  which  is  conducted  by 
unliwuiHed  jktsous  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

AUDIENCE.  The  cciemony  of  admitting 
ambiLssadors  and  public  ministers  to  a  hearing 
at  court. 

AUDIT.  A  regular  examination  of  accounts 
by  persons  duly  appointed. 

A  UT" .  rOR,  An  officer  of  any  public  body, 
ai  ■    .iiti;<l  aunnally  to  examine  accounts. 

AVE-MAKI  A.  A  prayer  used  by  the  Romisli 
churcli,  which  was  socallctl,  l)eciiuso  itconsista 
of  the  first  wortls  address«xl  by  the  angel  Ga- 
briel in  his  s:dutation  to  tlie  Virgin  Mary. 

AVENUE.  A  walk  planted  ou  each  aide 
wiih  trees  belbro  a  house,  or  as  a  passage  to 
any  place. 

AVf'!r  \f  M^  '•  :  r ^     T'—' '.' 

whiili 

tain.'^  I 

turn;  aL-u  ll  ^ 

defraying  HI 

|Hiitioii  whii  1  1     ,  ' 

adjudged,  ii|k.>ii  a  leaiAHiable  <»>UuittU-,  U>  cou- 

tribulf  to  a  eonunon  average. 

AVES,  liixds  ]  the  socoud  class  ofuuimula 
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in  the  Linnscan  Bjrstem.  This  class  of  animals 
is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  several  pe 
culiarities  in  their  form,  having  feathers  for 
their  covering,  two  feet,  and  two  wings  formed 
for  flight.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  the 
mandible  protracted  and  naked,  but  are  with- 
out external  ears,  lips,  teeth,  scrotum,  womb, 
urinary  vessel,  or  bladder,  epiglotis,  corpus 
callosum,  or  its  fornix  and  diaphragm.  They 
produce  their  young  by  eggs,  and  their  nests 
are  curious  and  beautiful.  They  are  divided 
in  the  Linnsan  system  into  six  orders: 
namely,  Accipitres,  or  the  falcon  and  eagle 
kind ;  Picae,  the  pies ;  Anseres,  the  goose  and 
duck  kind ;  Grallse,  the  crane  kind ;  Gallinaj, 
the  poultry  or  domestic  fowl;  and  Passeres, 
the  sparrow  euid  finch  kind,  witli  all  the  small- 
er birds. 


AUGER.  A  wimble,  or  carpenter's  tool  for 
boring  holes. 

AUGMENT  (in  Grammar.)  A  letter  or  syl- 
lable added  or  changed  in  Greek  verbs. 

AUGMENTATION  (in  Heraldry.)  A  par- 
ticular mark  of  honour  borne  in  an  escutcheon, 
as  the  hand  in  the  arms  of  baronets. 

AUGURY.  The  practiceof  divining  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  or  from  inspecting  their  entrails. 
The  augurs  were  a  principal  order  of  priests 
amon^  the  Romans. 

AUGUST.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year, 
called  after  the  emperor  Augustus  Csesar,  who 
entered  his  second  consulship  in  that  month, 
after  the  Actian  victory.  It  was  previously 
called  Sexatilis. 

AUGUSTAN  CONFESSION.  A  confes- 
sion or  declaration  of  Christian  faith  made  by 
the  Protestants  at  Augusta  or  Augsburg,  in 
Germany,  A.  D.  1550. 

AUGUSTINES,  or  Austin  Friabs.  A 
religious  order,  so  called  from  St  Augustin, 
their  founder.  They  were  very  numerous  in 
England  before  the  Reformation. 

AVIARY.  A  place  set  apart  for  feeding  and 
propagating  birds. 

AVOIRDUPOIS.  A  sort  of  weight  used 
in  England  and  America,  of  which  the  pound 
consists  of  16  ounces.  The  proportion  of  a 
pound  avoirdupois  to  a  pound  troy  is  as  17 
to  14. 

AVOSET.  A  bird  of  the  size  of  the  lap- 
wing, with  very  long  legs,  and  tlie  feathers 
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variegated  with  black  and  white  ;  the  bill  is 
long^  flexible,  and  bent  upwards  towards  the 
tip.    It  is  found  in  Europe  and  America. 


AUK.  A  bird,  otherwise  called  Penguin  or 
Razorbill,  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  arctic  or  north- 
ern seas.  , 


AURELIA.  That  intermediate  state  in 
which  many  insects  remain  for  some  time,  be- 
tween the  caterpillar  form  and  tlie  period  in 
wliich  they  are  furnished  witli  wings,  anten- 
na2,  and  other  organs  appertaining  to  the  per- 
fect insect. 

AURICLE.  That  part  of  the  ear  which  is 
prominent  from  the  head.  The  aiu-icles  of  the 
heart  are  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
which  are  distinguished  into  right  and  left,  the 
former  of  which  is  placed  in  the  anterior,  the 
latter  in  the  hinder  part.  These  are  muscular 
bags,  wliich  move  regularly  with  the  heart, 
but  in  an  inverted  order. 

AURICULAR  CONFESSION.  A  mode 
of  confession  among  Roman  CathoUcs,  by 
whispering  in  the  ears  of  their  fathers,  confes- 
sors, or  priests. 

AURORA  BOREALIS,  i.  e.  the  North- 
ERN  Twilight.  We  often  see  in  the  nortli, 
near  the  horizon,  usually  a  short  time  after 
sunset,  a  dark  segment  of  a  circle,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  arch  of  white  or  fiery  light ;  and 
this  arch  is  often  separated  into  several  con- 
centric arches,  leaving  the  dark  segment  visi- 
ble between  them.  From  these  arches,  and 
from  the  dark  segment  itself,  in  hi^h  latitudes, 
columns  of  light,  of  tlie  most  variegated  and 
beautiful  colours,  shoot  up  towards  the  zenith ; 
and  sometimes  masses,  like  shca\xs  of  light, 
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fvrc  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  nppear- 
nnce  is  then  splendid;  and  its  increasing  beau- 
ty is  announced  by  a  general  undulation  of  the 
inasses  of  li^ht  A  kind  of  fiery  coronet  is 
afterwards  formed  about  the  zenith,  by  the 
meeting  of  all  the  columns  of  light,  resembling 
the  knob  of  a  tent.  At  this  moment,  the  spec- 
tacle is  magnificent,  both  for  the  multiplicity 
imd  beauty  of  the  columns  which  the  aurora 
presents. 

A  similar  appearance,  aurora  anstralis, 
was  seen  about  the  south  j)<)Ie,  in  1773,  by 
<^Jook'3  sailors,  between  58°  and  60°  South 
latitude ;  and  later  travellers  have  observed  the 
same.  Those  phenomena  ought,  therefore, 
properly  to  be  called  polar  lights.  Philoso- 
phers are  of  different  opinions  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  aurora.  It  is,  however,  satisfactorily 
jisceitained  to  be  witliin  the  region  of  our  at- 
mosphere, and  is  most  probably  occasioned  by 
elcctricitv. 

AURtJM  MUSICUM,  or  Mosaicum,  A 
combination  of  tin  and  sulphur,  used  by  sta- 
tuaries and  painters,  for  giving  a  gold  colour 
to  their  figures. 

AUSPICEiS.  A  kind  of  soothsaying  among 
the  Romans,  by  the  flight  or  singing  of  birds. 

AUTO  DA  PE,  or  An  Act  of  Faith. 
The  solemn  act  of  punishing  heretics,  former- 
ly in  use  among  tiie  Spaniards.  Upon  a  Sun- 
day or  festival,  the  oflender  being  brought 
from  prison  to  church,  dressed  in  a  frightful 
manner,  attended  divine  service,  after  which 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power  to  be 
burnt. 

AUSTRIAN.  A  native  of  an  extensive  and 
powerful  empire  in  Europe,  containing  about 
30  millions  of  inhabitants,  Vienna  being  the 
capital.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  tlie  climate 
mild  and  healthy.  It  alx)unds  in  minerals. 
The  nobility  are  proud,  ignorant,  and  oppres- 
sive to  their  inferiors ;  but  tlic  lower  classes, 
industrious  and  moral. 
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AUTOGRAPH.  An  epithet  applied  to 
whatever  is  written  in  n  perf?on's  own  hand- 
writing, as  an  autograph  letter,  a  letter  of  one's 
own  writing. 


AUTOMATON.  A  self-moving  engine, 
more  jjarticularly  the  figure  of  any  annual 
having  the  principle  of  motion  within  itself  by 
means  of  wheels,  springs,  and  weights ;  those 
in  the  figure  of  a  man  are  called  androides,  as 
the  mechanical  chess-player,  &c.  (see  Androi- 
des ;)  those  of  animals  are  properly  callfid  au- 
tomata. It  is  said  that  Archy  tas  ofTarentum, 
400  years  before  Christ,  made  a  wooden  pigeon 
that  could  fly ;  and  thai  Archimedes  made  simi- 
Ieu*  automata.  Regiomontanus  made  a  woo<ji'n 
eagle,  that  flew  forth  from  the  city,  met  the 
emperor,  saluted  him,  and  returned;  also  an 
iron  fly,  which  flew  out  of  his  hand  at  a  fca.st, 
and  returned  again,  after  flying  al)oul  the  room. 
Dr.  Hooke  made  the  model  of  a  flying  chariot, 
capable  of  supporting  itself  in  the  air.  M. 
Vaucanson  made  a  figure  that  played  on  the 
flute ;  also  a  duck  capable  of  eating,  drinking, 
and  imitating  exactly  the  voice  of  a  natural 
one ;  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the 
food  it  swallowed  was  evacuated  in  a  digested 
state ;  also  the  wings,  viscera,  and  bones,  were 
formed  so  as  strongly  to  resemble  those  of  a 
living  duck.  M.  le  Droz,  of  la  Chaux  de 
Pon(fa,  presented  a  clock  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
which  had,  among  other  curiosities,  a  sheep 
that  made  a  bleating  noi.sp,  and  a  dog  watching 
a  basket,  that  snarled  and  burked  when  any 
one  offered  to  take  it  away. 

AUTUMN.  The  season  botwern  summer 
and  winter,  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  rip^n, 
and  the  days  and  heat  diminish.  In  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  September,  October,  and 
November,  are  the  autumnal  months  ;  and  in 
the  southern  liemisphere,  March,  April,  and 
May. 

AUXILURY  VERBS  (in  Granunar.) 
Such  verbs  as  help  to  form  or  conjugate 
others,  as,  in  English,  the  verbs  'toliave,' and 
'  to  lie.' 

AWL.  A  shoemaker's  tool,  with  which 
holes  are  bored  in  the  lo»ither,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  thread  institching  mid  sewing.  Tho 
blade  of  the  awl  is  mostly  a  little  flattenod  and 
bent. 

AWNING.  A  piece  of  tarpaulin  or  sail, 
&c,  hung  about  tlie  decks  or  any  oiIkt  })Mt 
of  a  vessel,  to  screen  persons  from  the  sun  and 
rain. 

AXIOM.  A  selfevident  truth ;  or  a  propo- 
sition, the  truth  of  which  is  perceived  at  first 
sight  Thus,  that  a  whole  i.-*  groatrr  than  a 
part;  that  a  tiling  cannot  1  '  ;  '  '  it  tli.- 
same  time  ;  and  that  from  a 

arise,  are  self-evident  tnii  An 

axiom  is  also  an  '^stabli.^-li 
art  or  science.     Thus,  it  i 
try,  that  things  which  ar       ,  .  :?:.iiie 

things,  are  equal  to  each  oiiiei- ;  Uioi,  if  to  njual 
things  equal  tilings  be  added,  the  wholes  will 
be  equal,  Ac. 

AXIS  (in  dcometrj'.)  A  risrlit  line  con«"«ved 
t(»  Ix^  drawn  from  the  vfirtex  of  a  fignr»;  tt>  tlie 
middle  of  tlic  base.     It  is  su4^11vd  bccaudc  the 
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figure,  by  revolving  round  this  line,  is  con- 
ceived to  generate  a  solid.  The  axis  of  a  cir- 
cle is  the  same  as  tlie  diameter. 

AXIS  (in  Mechanics.)  A  certain  line,  about 
which  a  body  may  move,  as  the  axis  of  a  ba- 

AXIS  IN  PERITROCHIO,  or  Wheel 
AjsD  Axle.  One  of  the  five  mechanical  povy- 
ers  or  simple  machines,  which  is  principally 
used  in  the  raising  of.  water. 


AXIS  (in  Astronomy,)  or  Axis  of  the 
Sphere.  An  imaginary  right  line  conceived 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  from 
one  pole  to  the  other.  The  sun  and  all  the 
planets  are  each  conceived  to  revolve  about 
their  respective  axes.  That  of  the  earth 
during  its  revolution  round  the  sun  remains 
parallel  to  itselfj  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  in  an  angle  of  66  degrees  and  a  half. 

AXLE,  or  AxLE-THEE.  The  piece  of  wood 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  any  wheel, 
euid  ori  which  it  turns. 

AZIMUTH.  An  arch  of  the  horizon,  inter- 
cepted between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and 
the  azimuth  or  vertical  circle  passing  tlirough 
the  centre  of  the  object. 

AZIMUTH  CIRCLES,  or  Vertical  Cir- 
cles.. Imaginary  great  circles  passing  tlirough 
the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon 
at  right  angles. 


AZU 

AZIMUTH  COMPAaS.  An  instrBoieiH 
for  finding  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  by 
the  common  sea  compass,  the  magnetical  am- 
plitude or  azimuth  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

AZIMUTH,  Magnetical.  An  arc  of  tlie 
horizon,  intercepted  between  the  vertical  circla 
passing  through  the  centre  of  any  heavenly 
body  and  the  magnetical  meridian. 

AZOTE,  or  Nitrogen  (in  Chjnnaistry.) 
A  simple  substance,  which,  though  not  percep- 
tible to  the  senses,  is  known  to  exist,  by  ob- 
serving its  passage  from  one  combination  to 
another,  and  tracing  the  laws  of  cbymical  at- 
traction to  which  it  is  subject  It  is  the  radi- 
cal principle  of  atmospheric  air,  which  con- 
tains nearly  four-fifths  of  it  in  bulk,  and  three- 
fourths  in  weight ;  it  also  forms  a  part  of  ni- 
tric acid,  ammoniac,  and  other  substances.  Its 
most  remarkable  combination  is  that  which  it 
enters  into  with  light  smd  caloric,  so  as  to  form 
the  compound  well  known  by  the  name  of  ni- 
trogen gas,  or  azotic  gas. 

AZURE  (among  Painters.)  The  beautiful 
blue  colour,  with  a  greenish  cast,  prej«u"ed 
from  the  Lapis  Lazuli,  generally  called  Ultra- 
marine. 

AZURE  (in  Heraldry.)  The  blue  colour  in 
the  coats  of  arras  of  all  persons  under  the  de- 
gree of  barons.  In  engraving,  the  azure  is 
represented  by  horizontal  lines  across  the  shield 
from  side  to  side. 


B. 


B,  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  often 
used  as  an  abbreviation  for  Bachelor,  as  B.  A. 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  B.  D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
&c.  It  is  the  first  consonant,  and  first  mute, 
and  its  pronunciation  is  supposed  to  resemble 
the  bleating  of  a  sheep.  B  is  also  one  of  those 
lettei-S  which  are  callerl  labial,  because  the  prin- 
cipal organs  employed  in  its  pronunciation  are 
the  lips.  It  is  pronounced  by  pressing  the 
whole  length  of  them  together,  and  forcing 
them  open  with  a  strong  breath.  B  as  a  nu- 
meral among  the  Romans  stood  for  300,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  thus,  b,  for  3000.  B,  in 
chronology,  stands  for  one  of  the  Dominical 
tetters,  and  in  music  for  the  seventh  note  in  the 
gamut. 


BAAL.  The  name  of  an  idol  in  the  Chal- 
daic  language,  whom  the  priests  personified  in 
their  temple  by  a  figure  like  tliat  of  Mars. 
These  statues,  in  different  temples,  were  re- 
presented by  the  priests  as  working  local  mi- 
racles, so  local  additions  were  made  to  the 
name  Baal,  as  Baal-Beritb,  Baal-Peor,  Baal- 
zebub,  or  Belzebub,  «&c. 

BABEL  (Tower  OF.)  A  square  pyramidal 
tower,  half  a  mile  round,  and  the  eighth  of  a 
mile  high,  with  a  winding  passage  on  the  out- 
side, broad  enough  to  admit  carriages  to  pass, 
and  at  the  top  of  it  was  an  astronomical  obser- 
vatory. Its  remains  are  still  visiWe,  and  call- 
ed the  tower  of  Nimrod. 

BABOON.  A  large  kind  of  ape  with  a  short 


BAG- 

tail,  which  fi)rms  one  division  of  the  gentis 
Simia  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
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BADGE.  An  exterior  ornament  of  a  coat 
of  arms,  originally  worn  by  the  retainers  or 
attendants  of  the  nobiUty.  It  fell  into  disvuM 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

BADGER,  an  inoffensive  quadruped,  found 
in  wild  parts  of  Britain,  with  small  eyes, 
short  ears,  short  tliick  neck,  and  very  short 
thick  legs.  It  feeds  on  insects  or  berries,  bur- 
rows during  winter,  hunts  by  night,  and  lies 
concealed  by  day. 


BACCHANALIANS.  Those  who  perform 
ed  the   rites  at  the  Bacch2inals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus. 

BACCHANALS.  A  festival  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  which,  for  their  licentious- 
ness, were  suppressed  by  a  solemn  decree  of 
the  senate. 

BACCHUS.  The  god  of  wine  in  the  hea- 
then mythology,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semele.  He  was  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians, 
from  whom  the  fables  respecting  him  were 
taken  by  the  Grreeks. 


BACCIFER.1v  Berry-hearing  plants. 

BACHELOR.  One  of  the  first  degrees  in 
the  liberal  arts  c/>nferrcd  at  universities. 

BACKGAMMON.  A  mrUcular  gam##by- 
ed  by  two  persons  with  tnc  help  of  dice,  on  a 
board  or  table  divided  into  part*,  whereon  are 
twenty-four  black  and  white  spaces  called 
points. 

BACKPAINTING.  The  method  of  paint 
ing  mezzotinto  prints  pasted  on  glass,  with  oil 
colours. 

BACKSTAPP.  An  instrument  formerly 
used  in  taking  tlie  sun's  altituda  It  was  so 
called  because  the  hack  of  the  observer  is  turn 
ed  towards  the  sun  when  he  makes  the  obecr 
votion.  This  quadrant  is  now  superieded  by 
more  accurate  instruments. 


BAGNIO.  Italian  for  a  bathing  house, 
with  conveniences  for  bathing,  sweating,  and 
otherwise  cleansing  tlie  body. 

BAGPIPE.  A  favourite  wind  instrument 
among  the  Highlanders.  It  consists  of  two 
parts  ;  namely,  a  leathern  bag,  and  pipes  for 
admitting  and  ejecting  the  air.  One  of  the 
pipes  called  the  drone,  with  which  the  base 
part  is  played,  never  varies  its  tone.  The 
third  pipe  is  played  on  by  compressing  the 
bag  under  the  arm. 


BAIL  (in  Ijnw.)  Sureties  given  for  tha 
appearance,  when  required,  of  a  person  ia 
custody.  Common  Bail  is  in  common  con- 
cernment, where  any  sureties  may  be  taken  ; 
but  Special  Bail  is  in  matters  of  greater  im- 
{jortance,  where  special  surety  of  two  or  mora 
persons  must  be  taken  according  to  the  value 
of  the  cause. 

BAILEE  (in  Law)  The  person  to  whom 
the  goods  of  the  one  that  is  biiiled  are  dehver- 
ed.  ^ 

BAILIFF.  A  subordinate  magistrate  or 
officer  appointed  within  a  particular  province 
or  district.    Sheriff's  bailif&,in  England,  ira 
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officers  appoiuttxl  by  tljeeherifT  to  execute  writs. 
These,  being  bound  in  bond  to  the  sheriff  for 
the  due  execution  of  their  office,  are  called 
bound  bailiffs,  vulgarly  bum-bailiffs. 

BAILIWICK.  Any  district  wherein  a 
bailiff  has  a  jurisdiction. 

BAILMENT.  The  delivery  of  goods  in 
trust  upon  a  contract  expressed  or  implied. 

BAL^NA.  The  whale  ;  a  genus  of  the 
class  Mammaliji,  and  of  the  order  Ceti. 

BALANCE,  One  of  the  simple  powers  in 
mechanics,  which  serves  to  find  out  the  equali- 
ty or  difference  of  weight  in  heavy  bodies.  It 
is  a  peculiar  application  of  the  lever  to  this 
particular  purpose.  The  common  balance 
consists  of  a  lever  with  equal  arms,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  of  which  is  attached  a  scale. 
Before  loading  it  witli  any  weights,  the  whole 
ought  to  preserve  a  perfect  equilibrium;  and 
this  equilibrium  must  arise  from  an  exact  dis- 
tribution of  the  weight  of  each  aim  and  scale 
of  the  balance,  as  well  as  from  the  equal  length 
of  the  former  ;  for  on  this  depends  the  correct- 
ness of  its  action.  The  Assay-Balance  is  a 
very  delicate  kind  of  balance,  used  for  deter 
mining  the  exact  weight  of  minute  bodies.  It 
is  so  called  because  it  is  particularly  used  in 
the  different  processes  of  assaying  ;  it  is  also 
frequently  used  in  chymical  analysis.  Bal- 
ances also  vary  in  their  form,  as  the  Bent- 
Jjever  Balance,  the  Compound  Balance,  con 
sisting  of  a  combination  of  balances  used  in 
weighing  very  heavy  bodies ;  also  the  Danish 
Balance,  a  kind  of  steel-yard. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE.  A  term  in  com 
merce,  denoting  the  equality  between  the  vjJue 
of  the  commodities  bought  of  foreigners,  and 
the  value  of  the  native  productions  transport- 
ed into  other  countries.  Balance  in  a  mer- 
chant's account  is  when  the  debtor  and  credi- 
tor account  are  made  even. 

BAliE  (in  Commerce.)  A  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise packed  up  in  cloth. 

BALISTER,  or  Pile-Fish.  A  fish  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  backbone  to 
a  file.  It  is  remeirkable  for  the  brilliancy  of 
its  colours. 

BALL,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a  round  or 
spherical  body,  whether  formed  by  nature  or 
art.  Thus,  the  terraqueous  globe  which  we 
inhabit,  appears  to  have  assumed  that  form. 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  round  its  own 
axis,  not  unlike  a  mass  of  clay,  when  turned 
in  a  circular  direction. 

BALL  AND  SOCKET.  An  instnunent  of 
brass  witli  a  perpetual  screw,  constructed  to 
move  in  any  direction.  It  is  used  in  the  man 
agement  of  surveying  and  astronomical  in 
Btruments, 

BALIiAST.  Gravel,  sand,  or  any  weighty 
matter,  put  into  a  ship's  hold,  to  poise  her  and 
bring  her  sufficiently  low  in  the  water. 

BALLET.  A  theatrical  representation,  con 
sisting  of  music  and  dancing. 

BALLISTA.  a  warlike  engine  used  by  the 
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ancient=;  in  besieging  cities,  to  throw  larga 
stones,  darts,  and  javelins. 


BALLOON.  A  globe  commonly  made  of 
lutestring,  and  covered  with  an  elastic  varnish, 
to  render  the  substance  impervious  by  the  gas. 
When  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  from  ten  to 
thirteen  times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air, 
the  balloon  will  ascend,  and  convey  heavy- 
bodies  suspended  to  it.  The  weight  which 
the  balloon  is  capable  of  raising  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  From 
experiments  it  has  been  found  that  a  cubic  foot 
of  hydrogen  gas  will  raise  about  one  ounce 
avoirdupois.  The  first  balloon  ascended  at 
Paris,  in  1782 


BALLOT.  A  little  ball;  also  the  manner 
of  giving  votes  at  an  election  by  putting  httle 
balls,  black  or  wliite,  or  slips  of  paper,  into  a 
box. 

BALM,  or  BALSAM.  A  liquid  resin  of  a 
whjtiah  or  yellow  colour,  a  fragrant  smell, 
an#«  penetrating  aromatic  taste.  It  flows 
frdm  the  balsam  tree,  and  is  much  used  by  the 
females  in  Turkey  as  a  cosmetic. 

BALM,  or  BALM  MINT.  A  perennial,  so 
called  from  the  fragrance  of  its  smell,  which 
resembles  that  of  balsam. 

BAIjSAM  TREE.  A  tree  growing  in  Ara- 
bia and  Egypt,  the  bark  of  which  yields  tlie 
balm  or  balsam  abovementioned. 

BAIiSAMICS.  Softening,  healing,  and 
cleansinii  medicines. 

BALliS TRADE.  A  series  or  row  of  ba- 
lusters  or  small  pillars,  serving  as  a  guard  or 
fence  to  balconies  or  staircases. 


BAN       * 

BALTIMORE  ORIOLE.  A  bird  of  Nortli 
America,  which  suspends  its  nest  to  the  hori 
sontal  forks  of  the  tulip  and  poplar  trees,  form 
«d  of  f  he  filaments  of  tough  plants  ;  it  is  of  a 
pear  shape,  open  at  top,  with  a  hole  on  the  side, 
through  which  the  young  are  fed,  &c.  Some 
other  birds  build  their  nests  in  like  manner, 
as  the  bottle-nested  sparrow,  &c. 
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BAMBOO,  or  BAMBU.  An  Indian  reed 
with  larger  knots  than  the  common  reed.  The 
poorer  inhabitants  of  India  make  their  dwell- 
ings of  this  reed ;  paper  is  also  made  of  the 
same  material,  by  bruising  it,  and  steeping  it 
in  water  until  it  be  reduced  to  a  paste. 

BANANA,  or  Plantain.  An  invaluable 
tropical  fruit-tree.  It  serves  the  Indians  for 
bread,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet. 
At  the  top  of  the  stalk,  leaves  expand  from  sk 
to  eight  feet  long,  and  two  to  three  feet  broafl, 
which  grow  so  quick  that  their  expansion  may 
be  almost  discerned.  The  flower  forms  a  spike 
in  the  centre,  often  nearly  four  feet  long,  and 
nodding  on  one  side.  The  fruit,  or  plantains 
are  twelve  inches  long  and  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, at  first  green,  and  afterwards  of  a  pale 
yellow.  The  spikes  of  fruit  weigh  from  30  to 
40  pounds.  Ihey  are  generally  cut  before 
ripe,  the  green  stud  piilled  off,  and  the  heart 
roasted,  and  served  at  table  as  bread.  The 
negroes  almost  live  upon  them,  and  they  serve, 
likewise,  to  fatten  all  domestic  animals.  Every 
other  part  of  the  tn c  is  uf:rfiil,  ,-md  the  leaves 
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arc  Ui3ed  as  napkins  and  tabk-rlotlis.  Of  an- 
otiier  sort,  the  fruit  is  rounded  and  more  lus- 
cioas,  and,  when  ripe,  eaten  raw  or  fried  in 
slices,  and  is  relished  by  all  ranks  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  only  perennial  in  its  roots,  for 
the  stalk  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  year ; 
but,  by  cutting  them  down,  suckers  rise  from 
the  root,  and  Uiere  is  a  constiuit  succession  of 
fruit  all  the  year. 

BAND  (in  Architecture.")  Any  flat,  low 
member  or  moulding,  whicli  is  broad  but  not 

^BANDANA   HANDKERCHIEFS.      A 

kind  of  silk  handkerchiefs  manufactured  in 
India,  of  silk  and  cotton. 

BANDITTI.  A  band  of  oudawed  robbers. 

BANDOLEER,  or  BANDOLIER.  A 
large  leathern  belt,  formerly  worn  over  the 
right  shoulder,  and  hanging  under  the  left 
arm,  to  carry  some  warlike  weapon. 

BANDROL.  A  little  flag  or  streamer. 

BANERET.  A  knight  made  in  the  field, 
whose  standard  was  converted  into  a  banner 
which  he  could  display  in  tlie  king's  army  as 
tlie  barons  did. 

BANGUE,  a  species  of  opiate,  in  great  use 
throughout  the  east,  for  drowning  care  and 
inspiring  joy ;  is  extracted  firom  a  kind  of 
wild  hemp  tliat  grows  in  countries  of  tlie  Le- 
vant. The  leaves  are  dried  in  tlie  shade, 
ground  to  powder,  and  made  into  pills  or  con- 
serves, or  taken  as  a  powder.  The  Turks 
take  this  deleterious  drug  and  opium  as  sub- 
stitutes for  wine,  which  is  forbidden  by  tho 
Koran  to  all  true  Mussulmans. 

BANIAN-TREE,  one  of  the  greatest  won- 
ders of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom.  For  many 
centuries  it  continually  extends  itself;  for 
every  branch  shoots  downward,  and,  striking 
into  the  ground,  becomes  itself  a  parent  tree, 
whose  branches,  in  like  manner,  spread.  One 
of  them,  the  Cubbecr  Burr,  has  350  stems, 
equal  to  large  oaks,  and  more  than  3000  small- 
er ones,  covering,  space  sufficient  to  shelter 
7000  persons.  Its  branches  are  crowded  with 
families  of  monkeys,  and  with  birds  of  every 
description,  and  also  \vitli  enormous  bats,  all 
of  which  find  luxurious  subsistence  on  tlie 
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rich  scarlet  figs  that  grow  upon  it.  The  com 
mon  fig-tree,  and  the  sycamore  of  Scripture,  ii 
of  the  same  species,  and  the  wood  of  the  latter 
is  almost  imperishable. 

BANISHMENT.  A  quitting  the  realm, 
either  voluntarily,  as  by  abjuration ;  or  com- 
pulsorily,  as  by  transportation. 

BANK  (in  Commerce.)  An  establishment 
for  the  receiving  of  moneys,  and  letting  them 
out  on  interest.  Banks,  like  most  commercial 
institutions,  originated  in  Italy,  where,  in  the 
infancy  of  European  commerce,  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  assemble  in  the  market  places  of  tlie 

!)rincipal  towns,  seated  on  benches,  ready  to 
end  money;  and  the  term  bank  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  word  banco,  (bench.)  Banks 
are  of  three  kinds,  viz. :  ofdeposite,  of  discount, 
and  of  circulation.  In  some  cases,  all  these 
functions  are  exercised  by  the  same  establish- 
ment ;  sometimes  two  of  them  ;  and  in  other 
instances,  only  ons  of  them.  The  first  bank 
was  established  at  Venice  about  1157,  and  the 
name  of  Banco  was  given  to  it  in  Italian,  from 
the  bench  which  the  money-changers  or  bank- 
ers used  to  sit  upon  in  their  courses  or  ex- 
changes. The  bank  of  Genoa  was  established 
in  1345;  that  of  Amsterdam,  in  1609;  that  of 
Hamburgli,  in  1619  ;  that  of  Rotterdam,  in 
1635.  the  Bank  of  England,  one  of  the  last, 
but  at  present  the  greatest  of  its  kind,  was  es- 
tablished by  charter  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  into  a  corporate  body,  by  the  title 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Its  notes  form  the  currency  of 
the  kingdom  to  a  certain  extent,  and  amount  to 
Utween  twenty  and  thirty  millions.  The 
Bank  of  England  is  also  the  Government  Banlc, 
and  pays  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  The 
present  bank  of  the  United  States  was  charter- 
ed in  1816,  with  ,a  capital  of  35  millions  of 
dollars.  In  January,  1829,  it  had  21  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  its  general 
concerns  were  highly  prosperous.  There  are 
about  400  other  banking  companies  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  incorporated  by  state  legislatures. 
About  seven  eighths  ofthese  have  capital  and 
credit,  and  busmess  :  the  otlier  one  eighth  are 
cither  broken  or  of  doubtful  standing.  Public 
and  private  banks  are  now  very  common  in 
most  civilized  countries. 

BANKER.  A  person  who  traffics  in  money, 
by  receiving  tlie  current  cash  of  individuals 
free  of  interest,  and  negotiating  witli  it,  either 
in  the  discount  of  bills  or  the  advance  of  money, 
on  sufficient  securities. 

BANKING-HOUSE.  Any  mercantile  house 
which  carries  on  the  business  of  a  private 
banker,  "Ss  distinguished  from  a  Bank. 

BANKRUPT.  A  trader  who  fails  or  breaks, 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  his  business  or 
pay  his  debts.  In  Law,  a  bankrupt  is  one 
who  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  so 
as  to  bring  him  under  the  protection  of  the 
Umknipl  laws,  which  is  allowed  to  none  but 
actual  tro,di-i-.s, or  ■  u<li a«  !>u\'  and  pell,  and  crain 


BAR 

a  livelihood  by  so  doing.  It  is  derived  from 
bancum,  a  bench,  and  rumpere,  to  break,  be. 
cause  the  bench  of  the  Italian  banker  or  money- 
changer is  said  to  have  been  broken  by  way  of 
infamy,  when  he  failed. 

BANNER.  A  decorated  piece  of  cloth  fast- 
ened to  a  pole  or  lance. 

BANNIANS.  A  religious  sect  simong  the 
Hindoos,  who  believe  in  tlie  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  therefore  abstain  from  eating  the 
flesh  of  animals,  which  they  carefully  pre- 
serve. They  are  so  cautious  of  having  com- 
mimication  with  any  but  their  own  caste,  that 
if  any  of  anotlier  nation  or  tribe  has  drunk  out 
of  or  touched  their  cup,  they  break  it. 

BANNOCK.  A  sort  of  oaten  cake  used  in 
the  north  of  England,  Ijaked  in  the  embei-s  or 
on  a  hot  stone. 

BANNS  OF  MATRIMONY.  The  pulv 
lishing  of  marriage  contracts  before  the  per- 
formance of  the  marriage  ceremony.  In  some 
churches,  when  persons  are  to  be  married,  the 
banns  of  matrimony  are  published  in  the 
church  where  they  dwell  three  several  Sun- 
days or  holidays  in  the  time  of  Divine  Service ; 
and  if,  at  the  day  appointed  for  their  marriage, 
any  man  do  allege  any  impediment,  or  precon- 
tract, consanguinity  or  affinity,  want  of  pa- 
rent's consent,  infancy,  &c.  why  they  should 
not  be  married,  (and  become  bound  with  sure- 
ties to  prove  this  allegation,)  then  the  solem- 
nization must  be  deferred  until  the  truth  is 
tried. 

BANTAM.  The  name  of  a  domestic  fowl 
of  the  hen  tribe,  haAring  short  legs,  and  the 
shanks  well  featheied. 


BAPTISM.  A  sacrament  of  the  Christian 
church,  administered  either  by  immersion, 
that  is,  dipping  in  water,  or  by  sprinkling  with 
water,  as  is  practised  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

BAR  (in  Courts  of  Law.)  The  place  part- 
ed off  by  a  bar  or  railing,  within»which  ser- 
geants and  counsellors  stand  to  plead ;  also 
the  profession  of  a  barrister  or  pleader. 

BAR.  A  sea  term  for  a  rock  lying  before 
the  harbour  in  such  a  manner  that  ships  can- 
not sail  over  excej)t  upon  tlie  flood. 

BAR  (in  Music.)  A  line  which  divides  the 
notes  into  equal  portions  in  respect  to  their 
duration. 


BAR 

BAR  (in  Heraldrjr.)  One  of  tlie  honoura 
He  ordinaries,  consisting  of  two  horizontal 
lines  drawn  across  the  escutcheon. 
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BARALIPTON.  An  arbitrary  name  among 
logicians,  for  an  indirect  mode  of  the  first  fig- 
ure of  syllogisms. 

BARATRY  (in  Commerce.)  A  term  used 
when  the  master  of  a  vessel  or  the  matiners 
cheat  the  owners  by  embezzling  their  goods, 
or  running  away  with  the  ship.  ^ 

BARB.  Any  roughness  that  grows  and  re- 
Bembles  a  beard  ;  as  the  down  with  which  the 
surface  of  some  plants  is  covered ;  the  tuft  of 
hairs  at  the  point  of  leaves;  the  annour  for 
horses  in  warfare  ;  and  the  points  which  are 
Kickwardatthe  tip  of  an  arrow;  also,  the  name 
of  a  horse  of  the  Barbary  breed,  remarkable  for 
its  swiftness. 

BARBARA-  An  arbitrary  name  among 
logicians  for  the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure 
of  syllogisms,  consisting  of  three  universal 
propositions:,  as,  'all  animals  are  endued  with 
sense ;  all  men  arc  animals  ;  ergo,  all  men  are 
endued  witli  sense.' 

BARBARISM,  A  method  of  employing 
language  ditferent  to  that  of  accredited  writers. 
BARBEL.  A  fish  of  the  carp  kind,  which 
lies  in  holes  near  the  banks,  and  feeds  on  tes- 
taceous animals,  worms,  &c.  It  has  its  name 
from  the  beards  or  wattles  under  its  nose.  This 
genus  is  composed  of  thirtv-one  species,  which 
are  principally  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  rays  in  the  ventral  fin:  their  general  cha- 
racters are,  a  toothless  mouth ,  three  rays  in 
the  gills;  a  smooth  and  white  bixiy  ;  and  the 
belly  fins  have  frequently  nine  rays. 


BARBER.  One  who  follows  the  trade  of 
shaving  and  dn^sin?  hnir,  and  anciently  also 
that  of  hi,    •  i^.^g   ^^.g^  ^„^,j 

B^be«--<  la  pole  as  a  sign 

tPij^P'^T*^'  '        'i_pcrsons  used  to 

hold  when  ilicy  were  bled.    The  barbers  were 


separated  from  the  surgeons  by  a  statute  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second. 

BARBERRY.  A  tart  berry,  the  fruit  of  tlia 
barljerry  tree  ;  a  prickly  shrub.  , 

BARBICAN.  An  outer  defence  or  fortifica- 
tion to  a  city  or  castle,  used  as  a  fence,  and  also 
as  a  watchtower,  to  descry  the  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

BARD.  The  name  given  to  those  individu- 
als of  semi-barbarous  tribes,  whose  genius  or 
imaginations  enabled  them  to  describe  eventa 
in  elevated  or  measured  language.  Homer 
was  one  of  these  bards  among  the  early  Greeks ; 
Ossian  another  among  the  ancient  Irish ;  and 
their  rhapsodies  were  the  foundations  of  the  art 
of  poetry,  which  has  been  cultivated  with  guc- 
cess  by  all  civilized  nations. 

BARGAIN  AND  SALE  (in  Law.)  An  m- 
strument  whereby  the  property  of  lar^  and 
tenements  is,  for  valuable  consideration,  trans- 
ferred from  one  person  to  another.  It  is  call- 
ed  a  real  contract  upon  a  valuable  considera- 
tion for  passing  of  lands,  tenements,  and  he- 
reditaments, by  deed  indented  and  enrolled, 

BARGE.  A  very  large  boat  used  on  rivers, 
either  for  pleasure  or  for  trade, 

BARILLA.  A  kind  of  Spanish  alkaline  salt, 
used  in  tiie  glass  trade. 

BARITONO,  A  low  pitch  of  tlie  voice  be- 
tween base  and  tenor. 

BARIUM.  A  metal  so  called  by  Sir  H.  Da- 
vy, the  discoverer,  which  is  obtained  by  the 
chymical  decomposition  of  barytes, 

BARK.  The  skin  or  covering  of  a  ligneous 
plant.  Bark-binding  is  a  disease  in  trees 
cured  by  slitting  the  bark. 

BARK  (in  Cfommerce.)  A  stuff  manufac- 
tured in  India  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  also  the 
Peruvian  or  Jesuit's  bark,  which  is  procured 
from  the  Cinchona  tree  growing  in  Quito. 

BARK.  A  sea  term  for  a  small  vessel,  par- 
ticularly  one  carrying  three  masts. 

BARLEY.  A  sort  of  corn  or  grain  which 
is  sown  in  March,  April,  or  May,  and  succeeds 
best  in  light  tU-y  soils.  From  barley,  when 
converted  into  malt,  beer  is  made. 

BARLEY,  or  PearlBahley.  Barley 
stripped  of  its  first  coat,  and  used  in  making  a 
diet  drink. 

BARLEYCORN.  The  least  of  our  long 
mca.sures,  being  the  third  of  an  inch. 

BARM.orYEST.  Glutinous  frotli,  which 
is  disengaged  from  fermented  liquor,  while 
cail>onic  acid  gas  is  escaping. 

BARN.  A  storehouse  fbr  grain,  in  whicli 
it  is  deposited  and  thrashed. 

BARNACLE.  A  species  ofshell-fishwhicli 
sticks  to  the  bottom  of  ships,  rocks,  »Ska 

BARNACLE  GOOSE.  A  large  water- 
fowl,  with  n  broad  Hat  bill. 

BARN  FOWL,  wore  .,  i-inally  naUves  of 
Por.'^ia.  and  \\.  ■  ulo  Europe  many 

cenlmiis  ul'o  ,  have  been  some 

of  tlie  liixt  uii...^ .:iL...^iid  upon  man.     No 

aiuinal  has  greater  courage  than  the  male  whca 
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opposed  to  o»e  of  his  own  species ;  and  the 
brutal  diversion  of  cock-fighting  is  a  favourite 
Bport,  wherever  refinement  andpoHshed  man- 
ners have  not   entirely  taken    place.      The 


female,  if  well  supplied  with  food  and  water, 
will  lay  about  two  hundred  eggs  in  a  year  ; 
when  attending  her  brood,  nothing  can  exceed 
her  patience,  courage,  and  affection. 


BAROLITE.  A  stone  of  the  ponderous  or- 
der, called  also  the  carbonite  of  barytes. 

BAROMETER.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
siu"ing  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  invented 
by  Torricclli.  The  common  barometer  is  a 
class  tute  hermetically  Sealed  at  one  end,  and 
filled  with  mercury,  so  as  to  have  no  air  over. 
Then  the  maker,  putting  his  finger  on  the  open 
end,  immerses  it  in  a  basin  of  quicksilver  or 
water ;  and  on  his  removing  his  finger,  the 
quicksilver  in  the  tube  endeavoTU-s,  by  its  own 
weight,  to  descend  into  the  basin,  but  by  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  on  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  the  basin,  and  no  air  bein^  in  the 
tube  at  the  top,  the  quicksilver  will  rise  from 
28  to  31  inches  in  mercury,  and  from  30  to 
33  inches  in  water.  In  dry  weather,  the  air, 
being  free  from  vapours,  is  conseriuently  heavy, 
and  presses  up  the  quicksilver ;  but  in  moist 
rainy  weather,  the  atmosphere  being  charged 
witli  clouds  and  fogs,  tiie  air  is  ligntcr,  and 
presses  witli  less  force  on  the  quicksilver.  In 
high  winda  tlie  atmoBpherc  is  light,  and  the 
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quicksilver  low ;  it  also  rises  higifier  io  cold 
weather  than  in  warm. 


BARON.  A  degi-ee  of  nobility  next  to  a 
viscount.  All  barons  in  England  are  lords  of 
parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm.  Barona 
were  originally  so  by  tenure,  that  is,  by  virtue 
of  tlie  barony  annexed  to  their  lands  or  office. 

BARON  AND  FEME.  A  term  in  law  for 
husband  and  wife,  who  are  deemed  but  one 
person. 

BARON'S  CORONET.  On  a  gold  circle 
six  pearls,  which  were  assigned  to  barons  by 
King  Chaa-les  II.,  after  tlie  Res^tion. 


BARONET.  The  lowest  degree  of  heredi- 
tary honour  created  by  letters  patent  It 
was  founded  by  James  I.  of  England,  in  1604. 

BARONS  OP  THE  EXCHEaUER. 
The  four  judges  who  officiate  in  the  court  of 
exchequer  at  Westminster. 

BARONY.  The  honour  and  territory  wliich 
gave  title  to  a  baron,  including  the  fees  and 
lands  of  lords,  Ixjtli  temporal  and  spiritual. 

BARRACKS.  Places  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  both  men  and  horses  in  ar- 
mies. 

BARRAS.  A  substance  consisting  of  resin 
and  oil,  which  exudes  from  the  wounds  of  fir 
trees  in  winter. 

BARRATOR  (m  Law.)  A  common  mover 
of  suits  and  quarrels,  either  in  courts  or  else 
where. 

BARREL.  A  cask  or  vessel  for  holding  li- 
quor, that  is,  tlHrty-one  and  a  half  gdlous  of 
wine^  Ac.  and  thirty-two  gallons  of  beer. 
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BARREL.  The  cylinder  of  a  watch,  about 
which  the  spring  is  wrapped. 

BARRIER.  A  kind  of  fence,  composed  of 
great  stakes,  and  serving  to  defend  the  entrance 
of  a  passage. 

BARRISTER.  A  person  qualified  and  em- 
powered to  plead  and  defend  the  causes  of 
clients  in  courts  of  justice. 

BARROW  (in  Husbandry.')  An  implement 
of  conveyance  with  a  single  wneel,  and  driven 
with  the  hand.  It  is  mstde  of  different  forms, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

BARROWS.  A  mound  of  earth  raised  over 
U»e  dead,  of  which  graves  are  imitations,  and 
of  which  the  p3rramids  of  Egypt  were  a  mag- 
nificent variety.  They  abound  in  many  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  Wiltshire,  and 
near  ^farlbo^ough ;  one  of  them,  called  Silbu- 
ry  Hill,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  smallest  pyra- 
mid of  Geza.  When  opened,  they  are  found 
to  contain  bones  and  relics. 

BARTER.  The  exchanging  of  one  commo- 
dity for  another.  Barter  was  the  original  and 
natural  way  of  commerce,  there  being  no  buy- 
ing till  money  was  invented,  and  used  in  ex- 
changing; also,  the  rule  in  Arithmetic  by 
which  the  proportionate  value  of  commodities 
is  found. 

BARYTES.  A  sort  of  ponderous  earth, 
very  brittle,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  compounded  of  oxygen 
ann  barium. 

BASALT.  A  sort  of  argillaceous  earth,  con- 
sisting of  silica,  with  a  certain  portion  of  alu- 
mina and  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
It  is  always  found  near  volcanoes.  Columns 
of  lxi.«alt  form  tiie  Giant's  Causeway,  the  Isle 
of  Statfa,  and  Fingal's  Cavo,  and  are  always 
found  near  great  volcanoes,  as  Etna,  Hecla,  &c. 

BASE  (in  Architecture.)  The  foot  of  a  pil- 
kr,  by  which  it  is  sustJiined ;  in  Geometry, 
the  base  of  a  figure  is  the  lowest  plane  side,  or 
tlint  on  which  it  stands. 

BASE  (in  Chyniistry.)  The  inert  substance 
which  combines  with  and  is  acted  upon  by 
the  more  volatile  and  active  menstrua,  as  the 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  which 
are  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  formation 
of  salts. 

BASE  LINE  (in  Perspective.)  The  com- 
mon section  of  a  picture,  and  tlie  geometrical 
plane. 

BASEMENT.  A  continued  base  extended 
along  any  building,  as  the  basement  or  lower 
story  of  a  house. 

BASE  TENURE,  or  Base  Estatb  (in 
Ijaw.)  A  holding  by  villenage,  or  other  cus- 
tomary service. 

BASHAW,  or  Pacha.  The  titJo  given  to 
the  grand  officers  of  the  court  at  <.\instantino- 
ple  J  as  the  cnpudaii  kishaw,  the  adiriiral  or 
coinmanilrr  at  sea  ;  Ixistangi  l>e.sha\v,  tliocliief 
oflicrr  of  iho  iT-trdiMi,  «4c.  Their  dogret'S  ot 
/dignity  were  niarke«l  by  tlicii'  beoiing  one, 
'  two,  or  tluou  hor.jcti'  l.iiltj. 


BASIL.  The  sloping  edge  of  a  cliisel,  or  of 
the  iron  of  a  plane. 

BASIL.  A  plant  which  has  an  aromatic 
smell. 

BASILICON.  An  ointment,  consisting  of 
resin,  pitch,  oil,  wax,  &c. 

BASILISK.  A  serpent  of  the  lizard  tribe, 
with  remarkably  piercing  eyes,  and  a  white 
spot  on  its  head,  resembling  a  diamond.  It 
was  formerly  called  a  cockatrice,  and  fabled  to 
be  produced  from  the  eggs  of  a  cock. 

BASIN.  Any  hollow  place  capable  of  hold- 
ing liquids.  Basin  of  a  dock,  a  place  where 
the  water  is  confined  by  double  flood-gates. 
Tbe  basin  of  a  haven  is  that  part  which  opens 
from  a  narrow  passage  into  a  spacious  recep- 
tacle. 

BASKET.  A  vessel  made  either  of  rushes, 
splinters,  willows,  osiers,  or  any  otlier  flexible 
material  that  can  be  interwoven.  To  render 
osiers  fit  for  use,  they  must  be  soaked  for  some 
time.  Those  that  are  intended  for  tlie  finer 
kind  of  work,  as  washing-baskets  or  market- 
baskets,  and  the  like,  must  be  peeled  while 
they  are  green,  and  then  steeped.  Hamp- 
ers, and  the  coarser  kind  of  work,  do  not  re- 
quire that  preparation:  basket  making  was 
one  of  the  arts  that  was  carried  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  perfection  among  the  ancient 
Britons. 

BASKING  SHARK.  A  species  of  the 
shark,  which  lies  much  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  basking  in  the  sun.  It  grows  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  but  is  not  very  fierce. 

BAS-RELIEF.  See  Basso  Relievo. 

BASS  (in  Music.)  The  lowest  or  deepest 
part  of  any,composition.  This  note  is  played 
on  the  largest  pipes  or  strings  of  instruments 
of  the  common  size,  as  the  organ,  lute,  &c.  or 
on  the  laigcst  kind  of  instruments.  The  bass 
is  the  principal  part  of  a  musical  composition, 
and  the  foundation  of  harmony,  whence  it  is 
called  the  fundamental  bass.  Thorough  bass 
is  that  whicli  inclado.s  tlie  fundamental  rules 
of  composition.  Ground  bass  is  that  which 
commences  with  some  subject  of  its  own,  that 
is  continually  repeated  throughout  the  mov-'- 
ment,  whilst  Uio  upper  parts  pursue  a  scjiai  ato 
air. 

BASS  CLIFF,  or  F  Cliff.  The  charac^ 
tcr  mai-ked  thus. 


and  placed  nt  the  lieginning  of  a  stave  in  which 
the  lw.s8  or  lower  noU^s  are  plar'-<l. 

BASSO  RELIEVO.  In  English.  hHs  re- 
lief,  a  sort  of  sculjiture  in  wliitli  the  figtnes 
arc  represented  as  proj»x«ing  not  far  a\>n\f  tUn 
plane  on  which  tliey  are  furnntl.  Fixui«« 
cut  are  said  Kt  h^  done  in  relief,  and  when  I  ho 
work  is  low  or  Hut,  it  is  calM  lnw-nlioi".  or 
hu«o  relievo,  in  diBliuclion  from  alto  rdtov^ 
and  mc;tzo  rcligvo. 
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BASSOON,  A  raasical  wind  instrument 
blown  with  a  reed,  and  has  eleven  holes.  It 
serves  to  play  the  bass  part  in  concerts. 

BASS  VIOL.  A  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  same  shape  as  a  violin,  but  much 
larger. 

BASS  VOICE.  The  gravest  and  deepest  of 
the  male  voices. 

BASTARD  (in  Law.)  One  born  out  of 
wedlock,  who  cannot  inherit. 

BASTILE.  A  fortress  in  Paris,  which  was 
used  as  a  prison,  and  destroyed  during  the 
French  revolution. 

BASTINADO.  A  mode  of  punishment 
usual  among  the  Turks,  of  beating  the  offender 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

BASTION.  A  large  mass  of  earth,  standing 
out  from  a  rampart,  of  which  it  forms  the 
principal  part. 

BAT.  An  animal  resembling  both  a  bird 
and  a  mouse.  It  has  wings  not  of  feathers, 
but  of  a  skin  distended,  and  flies  only  at  night 
It  lays  no  eggs,  but  brings  forth  its  young 
alive,  and  suckles  them. 


BAT 

fie  combat,  which  has  lately  been  abolished  in 
Jngland. 

BATTERING-RAM.  A  military  machine, 
with  which  tlie  ancients  effected  breaches  in 
fortifications.  These  engines  were  variously 
constructed,  and  of  different  sizes.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  Marc  Antony,  in  the  Parthi- 
an war,  used  a  ram  of  80  feet  long ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  they  were  sometimes  106, 
and  even  120  feet  long,  and  weighed  100,000 
lbs.  This  engine  was  frequently  used  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  occasionally  for  other 

urposes  besides  that  of  wjir  in  later  periods. 

ir  Christopher  Wren  is  said  to  have  employ- 
ed it  in  demolishing  the  walls  of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Paul,  previously  to  his  rebuilding  it. 
Sometimes  they  were  swung  on  ropes,  and  at 
others  driven  by  men,  who  were  protected  from 
the  besieged  by  suitable  coverings. 


BATEMENT  (in  Carpentry.)  The  wast- 
ing of  stuff  in  cutting  it  for  tlie  purpose  de- 
sigTied. 

BATH.  Any  receptacle  for  water  which  is 
convenient  for  bathing  ;  also  any  artificial  con- 
trivance which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a  bath, 
as  a  shower  bath,  or  an  apparatus  for  applying 
water  to  the  body  in  the  ibrm  of  a  shower 
vapodr  bath,  or  a  mode  of  conveying  moisture 
to  the  body  by  means  of  steam ;  a  medicinal 
bath  is  tliat  in  which  certain  chymical  prepa 
rations  are  mingled. 

BATH  (in  Chymistry.)  A  contrivance  by 
which  heat  is  conveyed  to  any  substance; 
also,  in  the  refining  of  metals,  tlie  fusion  of  tlie 
metallic  matter  is  called  a  bath. 

BATH,  KNIGHTS  OF  THE.  A  military 
order  ofkuii<hthood,  restored,  if  not  instituted, 
by  Henry  IV.  These  knights  wear  a  red  rib- 
l)on,  and  their  motto  i.s,  Tria  juncta  in  nno, 
alluding  to  tlie  three  cardinal  virtues,  faitli, 
liope,  and  cliarity,  which  every  knight  ought 
to  possess. 

BATON.  The  staff  or  truncheon  given  as 
a  symbol  of  authority  to  generals  in  tlie  French 
army. 

BATTA.  Allowances  made  to  troops  in 
India.  Dry  batta  is  money  given  in  lieu  of 
rations ;  wet  batta,  wliat  is  given  in  kind. 

BATTALION.  A  body  of  foot  soldiers  of 
from  600  to  800  men. 

BATTEL.  An  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  sin- 


BATTERY  (in  Law.)  The  striking,  beat- 
ing, or  offering  any  violence  to  the  person  of 
another,  as  by  spitting  in  his  face,  or  any  way 
touching  him  in  anger,  or  violently  jostling 
against  him.  It  is  distinguished  from  an  €is- 
sault,  inasmuch  as  tlie  latter  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  a  hitting  or  blow.  There  may  be 
an  assault  without  battery,  but  there  cannot  be 
a  battery  without  mi  assavdt. 

BATTERY  (in  MUitary  Affairs.)  Any 
raised  place  on  wiiich  cannon  are  placed.  Bat- 
teries are  of  different  kinds,  as  open  batteries, 
which  are  exposed  to  view ;  masked  batteries, 
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which  are  hidden  by  a  breastwork  ;  cross  bat- 
teries, two  batteries  firing  athwart  each  other 
on  the  same  object,  &c.  A  floating  battery  is  a 
battery  erected  on  simple  rafts,  or  the  hulls  of 
ships. 

BATTERY  (in  Electricity.)  A  combina- 
tion of  coated  surfaces  of  glass  jars,  so  connect- 
ed that  they  may  be  charged  at  once,  and  dis- 
charged by  a  common  conductor.  A  battery 
or  pile  is  also  an  apparatus  employed  for  ac- 
cumulating the  electricity  of  galvanism. 

BATTLE.  A  contest  for  victory,  in  which 
vast  bodies  of  men  are  often  engaged,  with 
every  means  of  mutual  destruction,  and  in 
which  millions  have  died  victims  of  the  folly 
or  ambition  of  their  leaders.  The  most  deci- 
sive battles  recorded  in  history,  are  those  at 
Marathon,  of  the  Athenians  and  Persians ;  at 
Issus,  of  Alexander  and  Darius ;  at  Canna,  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Romans ;  at  Pharsalia, 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar ;  at  Chalons,  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Huns ;  at  Hastings, 
between  the  Normans  and  English;  at  Ban- 
nockburn  and  Flodden,  of  the  Scots  and  Eng- 
lish ;  at  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  of 
the  French  and  English ;  at  Ascalon,  of  Ba- 
jazet  and  Tamerlane ;  at  Pavia,  of  the  French 
and  Germans ;  at  Blenheim,  the  French  and 
Allies  ;  at  Fontenoy,  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish; at  Luthen  and  Riesbach,  of  the  Prus- 
sians and  French  ;  at  Marengo,  of  tlie  French 
and  Austrians ;  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland, 
Leipsic,  and  Waterloo,  of  the  French  and  al- 
lied nations ;  and  at  New-Orleans,  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans. 

BATTLE-AXE.  An  ancient  sort  of  weapon, 
having  an  axe  and  a  point  at  the  end,  for  cut- 
ting or  thrusting. 
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it  is  defined  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
stretching  inland. 

BAY,  or  Bat  Tbee.  The  female  laurel 
tree,  an  evergreen,  which  grows  wild  in  Italy 
and  France. 

BAY.  A  colour  in  horses  resembling  the 
dried  bay  leaf 

BAY  LYNX.  An  American  animal,  about 
twice  the  size  of  a  large  cat. 


BATTLEDORE.  An  in.strument  used 
either  with  a  shuttlecock  or  a  tennis  ball. 

BATTLEMENTS.  Notches  or  indentures 
in  tlie  top  of  a  wall  or  building,  like  embra- 
pures,  to  look  through. 

BATTON.  A  6t;itr  or  truncheon  used  in 
coals  of  arms,  to  denote  illegitimacy. 


BAY.    Any  inlet  of  the  sea  between  two 
tapes,  or  promontories,  where  ships  may  ride; 


BAYONET.  A  siiort  triangular  dagger, 
made  to  fix  on  the  muzzle  of  a  firelock  or 
musket. 

BAY-SALT.  A  salt  which  is  made  from 
seawater,  by  letting  the  water  into  pita  or  ba- 
sins, where,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  evapo- 
rated, and  the  residue  is  converted  into  crystals 
of  salt. 

BAZAAR.  A  place  mostly  covered  and  fit- 
ted up  with  shops  in  Eastern  countries;  also, 
a  similar  collection  of  shops  lately  introduced 
into  England  and  America. 

BDELLIUM.  The  gum  of  an  Arabian  tre^ 
about  the  size  of  an  olive  tree.  The  gum  re- 
sembles wax,  and  consists  of  resin,  guin,  cera- 
sin,  and  volatile  oil. 

BEACH.  The  seashore,  or  fnargin  of  the 
sea,  which  is  washed  by  tlie  tides. 

BEACON.  Something  raised  on  an  emi- 
nence, as  a  public  signal. 

BEAD  (in  Architecture.)  A  round  mould- 
ing, carvca  in  short  embossments,  like  tlie 
bead  of  a  necklace. 

BEADLE.  The  messenger  belonging  to  a 
public  body,  or  coiut  of  justice;  also,  tlie  offi- 
cer of  a  chvu-ch  or  parish  in  Eln  gland. 

BEAD  TREE.  A  shrub,  Uie  fruit  of  which 
is  a  nut,  that  is  bored  through  and  strung  as 
beads  by  the  Roman  Catliolics  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

BEAGLE.     A  sort  of  hunting  dog. 

BEAK,  or  Beak-head  of  a  Ship.  That 
part  of  it  which  is  witliout  before  the  forecastle 
and  serves  by  way  of  ornament  Amon;^  the 
ancients  it  was  a  piece  of  brass,  like  a  bird's 
l)eak. 

BEAM.  The  largest  piece  of  wood  in  a 
building,  which  is  its  main  support ;  in  Naval 
Architecture,  beamsarethe  large  main  timbers 
that  stretch  across  a  ship  to  support  a  dock. 
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BEAM-COMPASS.  An  iiistrument  con- 
sisting of  a  square  wooden  or  brass  beam,  with 
sliding  sockets,  used  for  describing  large  circles. 

BEAM-TREE.  A  tree  which  grows  to  the 
heiglit  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  so  ceilled  because 
it  is  1  articularly  fitted  for  making  axletrees 
and  the  lika 

BEAR.  A  quadruped,  of  which  there  are 
ten  species,  and  three  of  them  well  known. 
1.  The  brown  bear,  which  subsists  chiefly  on 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  honey.  2.  The  Ameri- 
can or  black  bear,  which  is  smaller  than  the 
other,  feeds  in  like  manner.  3.  The  Polar 
bear,  white,  and  from  8  to  12  feet  long ;  of 
great  strength  and  ferocity,  devouring  fish, 
seals,  and  whales  at  sea ;  and  on  land,  any 
animals  which  it  can  catch ;  and  it  even  at- 
tacks men,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 


BEAR'S  BREECH.  An  herb,  from  the 
smooth  leaved  sort  of  which  is  extracted  a  mu- 
cilage.   (See  Acanthus.) 

BEARD  (with  Botanists.)  The  under  lip 
of  a  labiated  tlower,  and  in  corn  and  grass  that 
hair  or  bristle  which  serves  to  defend  tlie  ear, 
as  in  barley,  rye,  wheat,  and  oats. 

BEARD  OP  A  COMET  (in  Astronomy.) 
The  rays  which  a  comet  emits  towards  that 
part  of  the  heavens  to  which  its  couree  seems 
to  direct  it. 

BEARD  OP  A  HORSE  fin  Farriery.) 
The  chuck,  or  that  part  under  the  lower  jaw, 
on  the  outside,  and  above  the  chin,  which  bears 
tli«  eurb  of  the  bridlf. 


BED 

BEARERS.     Posts  or  brick  walls,  wkich 

are  trimmed  up  tetween  two  ends  of  a  piece  of 
timber,  to  shorten  its  bearing,  or  to  prevent  its 
bearing  with  the  whole  weight  at  the  ends 
only. 

BEARING  vin  Architecture.)  The  dis- 
tance between  the  bearer,  or  support,  and  each 
end  of  the  timber. 

BEARING.  A  sea  term,  to  denote  the  sit- 
uation of  any  distant  object  with  regard  to  the 
ship's  position,  whether  ahead,  astern,  or 
abreast,  &c. 

BEARING  (in  Heraldry.)  Whatever  is 
borne  in  or  fills  the  escutcheon. 

BEAT.  The  walk  or  round  which  a  watch- 
man has  to  take  at  stated  intervals. 

BEATING  TIME.  That  motion  of  the 
hand  or  foot  by  which  some  person  marks  and 
regulates  the  movements  of  the  performers. 

BEATS  (in  a  Clock  or  Watch.)  The 
strokes  made  by  the  pallets  or  fangs  of  the 
spindle. 

BEAVER,  an  interesting  and  intelligent 
amphibious  animal,  which  builds  substantia? 
dwellings  on  rivers,  and  is  hunted  and  de- 
stroyed by  man  for  the  down,  of  which  hats 
are  made.  The  engraving  represents  a  colony 
of  these  creatures  in  a  sort  of  counpil,  before 
they  begin  any  work. 


BEAVER.  That  part  of  the  helmet  wliidi 
defends  the  sight,  and  opens  in  front 

BEAU  MONDE.  The  gay  fashionable 
world. 

BED  (in  Gunnery.)  A  thick  plank  which 
lies  nnder  a  piece  of  ordnance,  on  the  carriage. 

BED  (in  Masonry.)  A  range  or  course  of 
stones. 

BED  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  stratum  or  layer 
of  anv  earth  or  stone. 

BED  OP  A  RIVER.  The  bottom  of  a 
channel  in  which  the  stream  or  current  usually 
flows. 

BED-BUG,  an  insect  which  is  disgusting 
to  every  tidy  house  wife,  and  the  torment  of 
the  weary  and  sleepy  traveller.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  They  may  be 
thoroughly  extirpated  by  a  solution  of  powder- 
ed corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  a  pint  cf 
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epirits,  and  applied  to  the  joints  of  tho  bed-|bro\\m  sugar  and  strong  beer,  a  syBtetn  now 

Bteadwith  a  feather,  but  great  caution  should  ''"^ "" o«»,=^i 

be  observed  in  its  use,  as  it  is  a  most  deadly 


poison. 


BED-ROOM.  An  apartment  or  chamber, 
devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  nightly  repose, 
after  the  usual  labour  and  fatigue  of  the  day. 

BEE  or  Apis.  A  genus  of  interesting  in- 
sects. A  hive  consists  of  a  queen,  several  hun- 
dred drones,  and  many  thousand  workers. 
The  body  of  the  queen  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  the  others.  The  government  is  a 
regular  monarchy,  and  if  there  should  be  two 
queens,  they  fight  till  one  has  killed  the  other. 
The  queen  is  an  object  of  incessant  solicitude 
and  attention  to  the  other  bees;  she  lays 
80,000  ^gs  in  a  season ;  the  drones  do  nothing, 
but  after  living  three  months  they  are  killed 
by  the  woAers.  These  collect  honey  and  wax 
from  the  nectaria  of  flowers;  bread  from  the 
pollen  ;  and  resin  for  their  combs.  They 
finish  a  comb  in  24  hours  ;  it  is  composed  of 
six-sided  cells  arranged  in  two  layers  with 
opposite  openings,  so  constructed  as  to  afibrd 
the  greatest  space  with  the  least  material,  and 
the  whole  is  geometrically  perfect.  It  is  a 
wonderful  system  ;  and  every  bee  is  so  much 
engaged  in  its  own  industrious  pursuits,  that 
it  never  attacks  or  stings,  except  when  assault- 
ed or  endangered.  An  adnxirable  system  of 
preserving  them,  instead  of  barbarously  suf- 
focating tnem  with  sulphur,  has  lately  been 
introduced,  and  cannot  be  too  much  commend 
ed  and  encouraged. 


generally  practised 

(3j 


BEER.  A  drink  made  of  malt  and  hops  by 
the  process  of  brewing  ;  it  is  of  tliree  kinds, 
namely,  strong  beer,  ale,  and  table  beer,  or 
small  beer. 

BEESTINGS.  A  term  in  Husbandry  for 
the  first  milk  taken  from  a  cow  after  she  calves. 

BEETLE.  The  scarab^us  of  Linnseus,  a 
well  known  insect,  produced  from  the  larva;  or 
grubs  that  live  under  ground.  It  has  six  feet, 
is  hairy  at  one  end,  and  lives  in  dry  decayed 
wood,  &c. 


BEEHIVE.  A  receptacle  for  bees,  made 
of  straw  and  other  materials.  The  bees  in  one 
hive  are  ciillcd  a  swarm,  and  herein  they  form 
their  cells  and  accumulate  sufficient  honey  by 
September  to  last  them  till  June  ;  but  as  they 

Ctlie  winter  chiefly  in  a  lethargic  state,  the 
•y  may  bo  taken  V)y  suiuible   means,  and 
the  bees  feiij  with  honey,  or  with  a  mixture  of 


BEETLE.    A  large  wooden  hammer  for 

driving  palisadoos. 

BELFKY.  That  part  of  a  church  steeple 
in  which  tlie  bells  are  hung. 

BELL.  A  metallic  instrument  of  sound, 
used  for  giving  notice  in  churches  and  houses. 
They  were  introduced  into  English  churclies 
about  the  year  700,  and  used  to  be  baptized 
and  named  before  tlioy  were  hung.  The  num- 
ber of  changes  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  digits  in  tlie  number  into  one  anot"[»er  : 
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thtiR,  four  Mis  will  give  24  changes,  and  6 
bells  720;  and  10  changes  may  te  rung  in  a 
minute.  St.  Peter's  IjellatRon^e  weiglis  18,000 
lbs. ;  Great  Tom,  of  Oxford,  17,000  lbs. ;  Lin- 
cobi,  9900  lbs. ;  and  St.  Paul's,  8400 ,  St.  Ivan's, 
of  Moscow,  weighs  128,000  lbs. 

BELLES  LETTRES.  A  French  term  for 
polite  literature. 

BELLIGERENT.  An  epithet  applied  to 
states  that  are  at  war. 

BELL  METAL.  A  metal  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bells,  which  usually  consists 
of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin. 

BELLONA.  The  goddess  of  war,  and  sis- 
ter of  Mars. 

BELLOWS.  A  machine  for  blowing  the 
fire.  This  machine  is  so  contrived  as  to  ex- 
pire and  respire  the  air  alternately,  by  enlarg- 
ing and  contracting  its  capacity.  The  air 
which  enters  the  bellows  is  compressed  when 
ihey  aie  closed,  and  flows  out  of  the  pipe  with 
a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  force  by  which 
it  is  compressed.  The  bellows  of  smiths  and 
founders  are  worked  by  a  rocker. 


BfiLLOWS   OP   AN    ORGAN.      The 

pneumatic  part  of  the  matJiine,  by  which  it  is 
supplied  with  wind.  The  bellows  of  a  large 
organ  are  worked  by  a  maa  called  the  blower ; 
those  of  smaller  organs  by  the  foot  of  the 
player. 

BELIiUiE,  The  sixth  order  of  animals  in 
the  Linnean  system,  Imving  their  feet  hoofed, 
as  the  equus,  or  horse ;  sus,  the  swine ;  the 
hippopotanuis,  and  the  tapir. 

BELT.  A  girdle  for  hanging  a  sword  or 
any  other  weapon  in. 

BELT  (in  Heraldry.)  A  badge  of  the 
i<nightly  order,  given  to  a  pei-son  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  knighthood. 

BI'jLT  (in  Surgery.)  A  bandage  applied 
round  the  body. 

BELT  (in  Masonry.)  A  range  or  course  of 
bricks  projecting  from  the  rest. 

BELTEIN.  An  ancient  festival  in  Ireland, 
celebrated  on  tlie  21st  of  June,  the  summer 
solstice,  when  fires  were  made  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills. 

BELTS,  or  Fa6ci«.  Two  zones  or  girdles 
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round  the  planet  Jupiter,  more  lucid  than  the 
other  parts  of  his  body,  and  terminated  by  pa- 
rallel straight  lines,  sometimes  broader  and 
sometimes  narrower,  varying  botli  in  magni- 
tude and  position.  These  belts  were  first  ob 
served  at  Naples,  by  Zuppi  and  Bartoli,  two 
Jesuits. 

BENCH.  A  seat  of  justice;  also  the  per- 
sons sitting  on  a  bench,  as  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates. 

BENCHER.  A  lawyer  of  the  oldest  stand- 
ing in  the  inns  of  couit 

BEND  (in  Heraldry.)  One  of  the  ten  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  drawn  from  tlie  dexter, 
or  right  corner,  at  the  top  of  the  escutcheon,  to 
the  sinister  base,  or  left  comer,  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  a  shoulder  belt,  or 
scarf,  and  to  show  the  wearer  to  be  valiant  in 
war.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  bend  dexter,  to 
disting»\ish  it  from  the  bend  sinister,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  left  side  of  the  shield  to  the 
right. 


BEND.  A  sea  term  for  the  knot  by  which 
one  rope  is  fastened  to  another,  or  to  an  an- 
chor. 

BENDING.  A  sea  term  for  the  tying  two 
cables  or  ropes  together,  or  to  any  thing  else. 

BENDING  (in  Physiology.)  The  reducing 
a  boJy  to  a  curved  or  crooked  form.  The 
btJidiag  of  boards,  planks,  &c.  is  effected  by 
me:.ns  of  heat,  whether  by  boiling  or  other- 
wise,'by  which  the  fibres  become  relaxed  and 
I  exible. 

BENDS  IN  A  SHIP.  The  outermost  tim- 
bers of  the  side,  to  set  the  foot  on  in  climbing 
up  the  side.  They  are  reckoned  from  the  wa- 
ter, first,  second,  and  third  bend,  and  are  of 
great  service  in  strengthening  the  ship,  as  into 
them  the  beams,  knees,  and  foothooks,  are 
bolted. 

BENEFICE.  An  ecclesiastical  living,  but 
particularly  rectories  and  vicarages. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  A  privilege  in 
law,  at  first  peculiar  to  Uie  clergy,  but  in  afler 
times  made  common  to  the  laity,  \^'hen  any 
one  was  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  he  had  a 
book  given  him  to  read,  and  if  tlie  ordinary 
or  his  deputy  pronounced  these  words,  '  Legit 
ut  clei'icus,  he  reads  like  a  clergyman,  or 
scholar,'  he  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 
set  free  for  the  first  offence ;  otherwise  he  was 
to  suffer  death. 

BENZOIN.  A  dry  solid  resin,  of  a  fra- 
grant smell,  produced  by  incision  from  the 
styraz,  an  Indian  tree.  It  is  brought  to  us 
from  the  Blast  Indies,  particularly  Siam  and 
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the  Islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  in  masses  of 
various  sizes,  composed  of  small  granules  of  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  colour,  with  a  purple 
cast  on  the  surface.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
and  diflfuses  a  fragrzmt  smell  while  burning, 
and  so  in  like  manner  when  rubbed  in  the 
hand.  When  the  benzoin  tree  is  six  years 
old,  the  natives  cut  it  in  several  places  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  the  benzoin  flows  from 
the  wounds.  Benzoin  is  used  by  perfumers 
in  making  sweet  bags,  &c.  and  was  formerly 
very  much  esteemed  as  an  expectorant.  The 
tree  was  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

BEQ,UEST.  A  legacy  j  what  is  bequeath- 
ed or  left  by  will. 

BERENICE'S  HAIR.  A  constellation  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

BERGAMOT.  A  fine  sort  of  pear,  which 
is  of  two  sorts,  namely,  the  summer  bcrgamot 
and  the  autumn  tergamot 

BERGAMOT  (in  Chymistry.)  A  fragrant 
fissence,  extracted  from  a  fruit  wliich  is  pro- 
duced by  ingrafting  a  branch  of  a  lemon  tree 
upon  the  stock  of  a  bergamot  pear.  This  es- 
Bence  is  got  by  cutting  the  external  rind  of  the 
fruit  into  small  pieces,  and  squeezing  them 
into  a  gla.ss  vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  is  squeezed  out,  by  wliich 
means  an  ethereal  oil  is  procured  of  a  very 
fragrant  smell. 

BERRY.  A  round  fruit,  for  the  most  part 
soft,  and  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  contaiiiin 
seeds  in 

BERYL. 
purity,  is  of  a  pcrfec-,tly  sea-green  colour,  and 
on  that  account  called  aqua  marina.  It  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz,  and  can  scarcely 
be  melted  without  the  addition  of  soino  other 
Buljstanc«.  Beryl  is  also  (in  Painting)  the  sea- 
green  colour,  in  imitation  of  this  stone. 

BETA.  The  second  letter  in  tlic  Greek  al- 
phalvt.  ^ 

BETAL.  A  sort  of  pepper  plant,  tlic  leaf  of 
which  is  imivcrsally  ciiewed  by  the  southern 
Asiatics,  to  sweeten  the  breath  and  strengthen 
tlic  sU)mach.  It  isa  slender-stemmed  climbing 
plant. 

BEVEL.  An  instrument  with  a  moveable 
tongup,  to  strike  auglos  of  a  greater  or  less 
magnitude. 


a  pulpy  substance. 
YL.  A  precious  stone,  wliich,  in 


BEVELLING  (in  Carpentry.)     Hewing 
tiiiilirr  with  u  proper  or  rrgulrir  curve. 

}\V.Y    An  olFiaT  of  high  rank  among  the 
1  1  to  none  hut  the  pacha. 

Roxind  Hat  pioct^  of  bullion. 
VI-  aipression,  which  are  supposed 

to  have  U»u  Uic  curreat  coiu  of  Byzoiiiiuin. 
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This  coin  was  probably  introduced  into  coat 
armour  by  those  who  went  to  llie  wars. 


^^i^h^-i^ 


^3® 


BEZOAR.  A  medicinal  stone,  brought 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  was 
formerly  reckoned  a  sovereign  antidote  against 
poisons.  It  is  found  to  be  a  morbid  concretion 
in  the  intestines  of  some  animals. 

BIBLE.  The  collection  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  The  Old  Testa- 
ment  was  first  translated  by  the  72  interpre- 
ters, and  thence  called  tlie  &ptuagint :  of  the 
Latin  versions,  that  of  Sl  Jerome  was  con- 
firmed by  the  council  of  Trent  for  vulgar  nse, 
and  thence  got  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
Bible  was  translated  into  the  Saxon  tongue 
about  the  year  940 ;  and  into  the  English,  by 
William  Tindal,  in  the  twenty -first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  it  was 
printed.  The  present  authorized  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  w^as  completed  in  tlie 
reign  of  James  the  First,  about  the  year  1603. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER.  A  person  conversant 
witH  lx)oks  * 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  The  knowledge  of 
books  as  to  their  several  editions,  time,  and 
form  of  being  printed,  type,  and  other  particu- 
lars connoctud  with  tlicir  publication. 

BIBLIOMANIA.  A  rage  for  scarce  and 
old  editions  of  Ixioks. 

BICE  (in  Painting.)  A  blue  colour  pre- 
pared from  tlie  lapis  armenus;  it  bears  the 
fxst  body  of  all  bright  blues  used  in  common 
work. 

BIENNIALS.  Plants  tliat  flourish  for  two 
years,  and  seldom  mora 

BIGAMY.  This  properly  signifies  being 
twice  married  ;  but  with  us  is  used  as  synony- 
mous to  polygamy,  or  liaving  a  plurality  of 
wives  at  once.  Such  sccona  ni-Mi  i.i.r..  tlti". 
former  huslwnd  or  wife  lifiing  ali\ 
void,  and  a  mere  nullity,  by  th<>  •  ' 

law;  and  yet  the  IcgLshUin     ' 
just  to  make  it  felony,  l>y  i 
so  great  a  violation  o(  the;  i 

tlir4"ncy  of  a  well-ordero<l  ulalo. 

IHGHT.  The  double  jiart  of  a  rojw  where 
it  is  Coldod,  in  distinction  from  the  oiid. 

BIGOT.  A  jK'rson  abmirdly  attacked  to 
certBin  forms  and  oj)inion8. 

BILBOES.  A  term  at  s.  '"-•''  ng  bora 
of  iron  with  which  tlie  feet  .  i  <•  con- 

fiui  il,  iIhj  irons  U-ing  nuu*.  i      \y,  ac- 

cording to  tlio  nnlure  of  the  otlence. 

BILE.  A  bitter  fluid  secreted  b  the  glan- 
dular diib^taiice  of  iheliver,  and  pMsingthrou^h 
ilic  guU  bladder  oud  tbo  ponis  oiliarius,  is  di»* 
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charged  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  converts 
the  chyme  into  chyle  and  excrement  The 
constituent  parts  of  bile  are  water,  soda  in  a 
caustic  state,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  resinous 
albuminous  principle. 

BILGE.  A  sea  term,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
floor  of  a  ship,  the  compass  or  breadth  of  its 
bottom.  A  vessel  is  said  to  bilge  when  she 
has  struck  off  some  of  her  timber  against  a 
rock. 

BILL.  An  edged  tool,  or  hatchet,  with  a 
hooked  point,  for  lopping  of  trees  and  making 
hedges ;  if  it  have  a  short  handle,  it  is  a  hand- 
bill ;  if  a  long  handle,  a  hedging-bill. 

BILL  (in  Law.)  A  declaration  in  writing 
expressing  any  grievance  or  wrong  which  one 
person  has  suffered  from  another ;  also,  an  in- 
strument drawn  up  by  any  member  and  pre- 
sented to  a  legislative  body  for  its  approbation 
or  rejection. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE  (in  Commerce.) 
A  note  containing  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  person  called  the  drawer, 
who,  when  he  has  signed  it  with  his  name, 
and  written  the  word  accepted,  is  called  the 
acceptor.  The  person  in  whose  favour  it  is 
drawn,  or  to  whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid,  is 
called  the  drawee,  or  payee,  who,  when  he  has 
endorsed  it,  is  called  the  endorser.  He  who  is 
in  possession  of  the  bill  is  the  holder. 

BILL  OP  FARE.  An  account  of  such  pro- 
visions as  are  in  season,  or  are  to  be  supplied 
for  the  table. 

BILL  OF  LADING,  or  Invoice.  A  deed 
signed  by  the  master  of  a  ship,  by  which  he 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  merchant's 
goods,  and  obliges  himself  to  deliver  them  at 
the  place  to  which  they  are  consigned. 

BILL  OF  PARCELS.  A  tradesman's  ac- 
count of  goods  sold  and  delivered. 

B.ILLET.  A  ticket  for  quartering  soldiers  : 
also  a  small  paper,  or  note,  folded  up  as  a  bil- 
let doux,  or  love  letter. 

BILLET.  A  small  log  of  wood ;  also,  in 
Heraldry,  a  bearing  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
supposed  to  represent  cloth  of  gold  and  silver. 

BILLETING  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Order- 
ing soldiers  to  be  quartered  in  particular  houses 
by  a  billet  or  small  ticket. 

BILLIARDS.  A  game  played  on  an  oblong 
table,  exactly  level,  and  covered  with  cloth,  by 
the  means  of  ivory  balls,  which  are  struck  or 
driven  with  sticks,  made  bending,  so  as  to  drive 
the  antagonist's  ball  into  holes,  qplled  hazai'ds 
or  pockets,  at  the  corners  or  by  the  sides  of  Uie 
table.  The  art  of  the  game  lies  in  pocketing 
your  antagonist's  ball  without  putti^jg  in  your 
own.  i: 

BILLION.  A  million  of  millions. 

BILLS  OF  MORTAUTY.  Annual  regis- 
ters of  deaths  and  burials. 

BINDING  OP  BOOKS.  The  art  of  doing 
up  books  in  leather  or  vellum,  as  distinguish- 
ea  from  those  done  up  iu  boauds  or  only 
sewod. 
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BINNACLE.  The  box  in  which  the  mag- 
netic  needle  is  placed  on  ship-board. 

BINOMIAL.  A  term  in  algebra  for  any 
quantity  consisting  of  two  names,  or  terms, 
connected  together  by  the  sign  -f,  or — ^,  as 
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IPED.  An  animal  with  only  two  legs,  as 
men  and  birds. 

BIQUADRATIC.  The  square  squared,  or 
the  fourth  power  of  any  quantity. 

BIRCH  TREE.  A  tree  \vith  leaves  like 
the  poplar,  the  fruit  of  wliich  is  a  squamose 
cone. 

BIRDCALL.  A  whistle  or  pipe  to  decoy 
birds. 

BIRD-CATCHING.  The  art  of  taking 
birds  or  wild  fowl  by  birdlime,  nets,  and  de- 
coys, which,  as  respects  the  more  artfial  modes 
of  catching  birds,  is  called  fowling.  In  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  where  the  birds 
live  in  rocks,  a  dangerous  mode  of  bird-catch- 
ing is  in  use,  as  is  represented  in  the  engra- 
ving. 


BIRDLIME.  A  glutinous  substance,  made 
of  the  bark  of  holly,  which  is  spread  on  the 
twigs  of  trees  to  catch  birds. 

BIRDS.  (SeeAvES.) 

BIRTH.  A  sea  term  for  tlie  station  in  which 
a  ship  rides  at  anchoring  ground,  as  a  good 
birth,  for  a  good  anchoring  ground;  also,  a 
place  appointed  in  a  ship  or  barrack  for  an  in- 
dividual. 

BIRTHRIGHT  (in  law.)  Honour  or  estate 
belonging  to  a  person  by  right  of  his  birth. 

BIRTHWORT.  An  herb  having  a  perennial 
root. 

BISCUIT.  Flour  and  water  baited;  also, 
potter's  earthenware  when  first  fixed  or  baked, 
before  it  is  dipped  into  tlie  composition,  which, 
by  a  second  firing,  forms  the  glaze  or  glassy 
coating  seen  on  all  earthenware  and  porcelain. 

BISECTION.  The  cutting  any  quantity,  as 
a  line  or  angle,  into  two  equal  parts. 

BISHOP.  A  dignitary  who  presides  over 
the  clergy  within  a  certain  district,  called  his 
dioccss.  Bishops  are  suffragans,  or  assistants, 
to  tlie  archbishop,  who  is  thechieir  of  the  clergy 
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in  his  bisiiopric.  The  bishop  is  said  to  be  in- 
stalled, the  archbishop  to  be  enthroned. 

BISHOPRIC.  Tlie  dioccss,  or  district,  over 
whicfi  a  bhsliop  presides, 

BISMUTH.  A  metal  of  a  yellowish  or  reel- 
dish  white  colour.  It  is  rather  harder  tlian  lead, 
and  scarcely  if  at  all  malleable,  teing  very  brit- 
tle; it  melts  easily,  and  is  soluble  in  acids. 

BISON.  A  variety  of  the  ox,  which  has  its 
horns  bent  forwards,  back  gibbous,  and  mane 
long. 


BISSEXTILE,  or  Leap  Year.  A  year 
consisting  of  366  days,  by  the  addition  of  a 
day  in  the  month  of  February,  when  thatmonth 
consists  of  2'J  instead  of  28  days.  This  hap- 
ncns  every  fourth  year.  The  day  tlius  added 
IS  also  called  Bissextile,  and  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count, that  Cajsar  appointed  it  to  be  introduced 
by  reckoning  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Februa- 
ry twice,  and  as  that  day  was  the  same  as  the 
sixth  of  the  calends  of  March,  a  day  celebrated 
among  the  Romans  on  acf^unt  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins,  it  was  called  bissextus  calen- 
darum  Martii,  and  afterward  Bissextile.  By 
tlie  Stat  21  Hen.  III.  De  Anno  Bi.ssextile,  to 
prevent  misunderstandings,  the  intercalary 
day  and  tltat  next  before  it,  are  to  be  accounted 
as  one  day. 

BISTER.  A  colour  made  of  chimney  soot 
boiled  and  diluted. 

BISTOURY.  A  small  surgical  knife  of 
various  forins,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

BIT  (in  Carpentry.)  A  l«ring  instrument 
go  amstructed  as  to  Ihj  taken  out  of  the  handle 

BIT,  or  Bit  of  a  bridle.  The  iron  at- 
taclicd  to  the  bridle,  wliicli  is  put  into  the 
horse's  mouth. 

BITT.  A  sea  terra  for  the  two  pieces  of 
timber  to  which  tlic  anchor  cables  ore  at- 
taclH;d. 

HITTER.  A  sea  term  for  tlie  turn  of  the 
cable  roimd  ll«;  bitl.'?. 

BITTER  ALMOND.  A  sort  of  tdmond 
ttrvv,  ihr  fruit  of  wiiich  is  hitler. 

BriTER-AHl'LE.    S*;.;  Coloquintida. 

BllTER  PRINCIPLE.  Tlie  bitter  parL^ 
of  vegetable  sulMtaitcos,  which  may  lie  extract- 
ed by  u  chymicnl  pr(X"»«ps.  Artificial  bitter  is 
any  bitter  li^rmtnl  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  v<'ir»'tiilil<'  and  oilier  Bulifcstiuices. 

BITTER  SWEET.  A  Borl  of  soluuuuj,  a 
percuuiul. 
•^  H 
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BITTERN,  or  BITTOUR.  A  bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  of  retired  habits,  that  conceals  it- 
self in  the  reeds  and  marshes.  It  sends  forth 
a  croaking  note  when  it  is  disturbed. 


BITUMEN.  A  combustible  mineral,  which 
when  most  fluid,  is  called  naptha ;  wh».'n  vis- 
cid, petroleum;  and  when  hanl,  asplialtuin. 
Coals  fire  supposed  to  be  of  vcg< 'table  origin, 
and  bitumen  a  compound  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances. 

BIVALVES.  One  of  the  three  general 
classes  of  shellfish,  the  shells  of  which  are 
composed  of  two  pieces,  joined  together  by  a 
hinge. 

BLACK.  A  colour  which  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  peculiar  texture  of  bodies, 
which  deaden  as  it  were  the  light  falling  upon 
tliem,'  and  reflect  none,  or  very  little  of  it,  out- 
wards towards  the  eye. 

BLACK.  A  colour  or  dye,  as  lamp  black, 
the  smoke  of  resin,  prepared  by  melUng  it  in 
iron  vessels ;  ivory  black,  made  of  burnt  ivo- 
ry, and  used  by  painters;  Sjmnish  black, 
made  of  burnt  cork,  and  first  used  uy  tlio 
S|)aniar(i3. 

BLACKBERRY.  The  fruit  of  tho  bram- 
ble, or  blacktierry  bush. 

BLACKBIRD.  In  England,  a  8iii|ing 
bird,  with  a  fine  note,  but  very  loud.  In 
America,  tlie  name  is  given  to  dilVurunt  kiitda 
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of  birds,  some  of  which  are  very  troublesome, 
in  planting  time,  to  the  farmers. 

BLACKCAP.  A  little  bird  with  a  fine 
black  crown  on  its  head. 

BLACK  PISH.  A  fish  about  ten  inches 
long,  weighing  from  one  to  five  pounds,  in 
shape  resembling  the  sheat  fish.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  and  is  considered 
fine  eating. 


BLACK  GROUSE.  A  species  of  feathered 
game,  of  violet  black  colour,  with  the  tail 
forked,  and  the  secondary  quill  feathers  white 
toward  the  base.  It  weiglis  from  two  to  four 
pounds. 


BLACK  LEAD.  A  mineral,  the  plumbago 
or  graphites  of  Ijinnajus.  It  is  found  in  lead 
mines,  and  is  fusible  only  by  a  violent  heat. 
Lead  pencils  are  made  of  it. 

BLACK  LETTER.  A  sort  of  old  English 
alphabet. 

BLACK  SNAKE.  A  common  reptile  in 
theJUnited  States :  its  length  is  from  five  lo 
six  feet.  It  has  an  uncommonly  bright  eye, 
with  which  it  is  said  to  liave  tlie  power  of  tas- 
cinating  birds  so  completely  as  to  cause  them 
to  fall  into  its  mouth.  It  is  perfectly  harmless, 
fleeing  at  the  approach  of  man. 


BIjADDER.    a    thin  membranous  sub- 
Rtance,  which  serves  as  the  receptacle  of  some 


fluid,  as  the  urinary  bladder  and  the  gaB 
bladder. 

BLADDER-NUT.  A  tree,  the  frnit  of 
which  is  contained  in  a  membrane  infiated 
like  a  bladder. 

BLADDER-SENNA.  A  shrub  which 
)delds  a  papilionaceous  flower,  that  is  suc- 
ceeded by  pcKls  resembling  the  inflated  Uadder 
of  fishes. 

BLADE.  The  flat  part  of  a  sword  or  Knife, 
resembling  the  blade  or  leaf  of  grass  in  shape. 

BLADE-BONE.     The  shoulder  bone. 

BLAIN  (in  Farriery.)  A  distemper  inci- 
dent to  animals,  being  a  bladder  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  which  stops  the  breath. 

BLANCHING.  The  art  of  making  any 
thing  white,  as  (in  horticulture)  tl^e  method  of 
whitening  salads.  Blanching  money  is  the 
annealing,  boiling,  and  cleansing  it  when  it  is 
coined.  Blanching  copper  is  done  in  various 
ways,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  silver.  Blanch- 
ing is  also  the  operation  of  covering  iron 
plates  with  a  thin  coat  or  crust  of  ti  n .  Blanch- 
ing almonds  is  tlie  skinning  tliem  by  means  of 
hot  water. 

BLANK.  A  void  space  in  any  writing  or 
printing. 

BLANK  VERSE.  That  which  has  no 
rhymes. 

BLANKETS  (in  Printing.)  Woollen  clotlis 
to  lay  between  the  tympansof  a  printing  press, 
in  order  to  produce  a  fair  impression. 

BLANKETS.  A  sea  term,  for  combustibles 
made  of  coarse  brown  paper  steeped  in  nitre, 
dried,  and  then  steeped  again  in  tallow,  resin, 
and  sulphur  ;  they  are  used  in  fireships. 

BLAST.  A  disease  in  grain  and  trees  ;  call, 
ed  also  a  blight. 

BLASTING  (among  Miners.)  The  tear- 
ing up  rocks  by  the  force  of  gim powder. 

BLASTING-BELLOWS.  Instruments 
used  when  greater  heat  is  wanted  than  could 
be  obtained  by  the  common  accession  of  tlie  air, 
fire  and  heat  being  nothing  more  than  atoms 
fixed,  which  were  previously  in  motion,  and 
the  purpose  of  bellows  is  to  bring  more  of  them 
into  contact  with  the  fire,  ^metimes  they 
have  a  wheel  turned  by  water  or  steam,  and 
the  shaft,  being  provided  witli  projecting  pieces, 
raises  and  lowers  the  upper  sides  of  tliese  enor- 
mous bellows  which  discharge  tlieii*  volumes 
of  air  into  the  furnace. 

BLAZONRY,  or  BLAZONING.  Th.at 
branch  of  the  art  of  heraldry  which  consists  in 
expressing  in  projier  terms  all  that  belongs  to 
coats  of  arms.  The  word  conies  from  the 
German  blasen,  to  blow;  because  a  trumpet 
used  to  be  blown  at  justs,  dc.  previously  to  tlie 
herald's  recording  the  achievements  of  the 
knights. 

BLEACHING.  The  process  of  whitening 
linen  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air ;  or,  as  is 
now  more  commonly  in  use,  by  the  application 
of  cliymical  preparations. 

BLEACHING    LIQUID.    Oxymuriatic 
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acid,  or  sulphuric  acid  combined  witli  chloride 
of  lime. 

BLEAK.  A  fresh-water  fish,  from  whose 
scales  artificial  peeirls  are  made. 

BLEMISH  (in  Farriery.)  Any  impwfec- 
tion  in  a  horse  which  impedes  a  sound  warrant, 
as  broken  knees,  cracked  heels,  &c. 

BLENDE.  The  ore  of  zinc. 

BLIGHT.  A  disease  incident  to  plants, 
which  consists  in  a  sort  of  fungus,  that  con- 
verts the  affected  part  into  a  sooty  mass. 

BLINDNESS.  Loss  of  sieht,  sometimes 
arising  from  an  opacity  of  the  humours  of  the 
eye,  and  sometimes  from  the  nerves  losing 
their  power  by  the  action  of  intense  light,  as 
from  lightning. 

BLINDS.  A  contrivance  to  prevent  any 
die  seeing  through  a  window;  in  Military 
Affairs,  bundles  of  osiers  used  at  the  heads  of 
trenches,  to  protect  the  men. 

BLINDWORM,  orSLOWWOHM.  A  worm 
so  called  from  thesmallnessof  its  eyes  and  the 
slowness  of  its  motion. 

BLISTER.  A  pustule  in  the  skin,  filled 
with  serum  ;  in  general,  any  swelling  caused 
by  the  separation  of  the  outer  integument  of 
any  substance  from  that  which  is  underneath. 

BLISTER  (in  Medicine)  The  plaster  or 
application  that  raises  a  blister,  mostly  made 
of  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies. 

BLOCK.  A  sea  term  for  a  pulley,  or  series 
of  pulleys,  mounted  in  a  frame,  or  shell,  which 
serves  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  ropes. 
Blocks  are  single,  double,  treble,  &c.  according 
to  the  number  of  shives  in  them  through 
which  the  nmning  ropes  run. 

BINQLE  BLOCK. 


DOUBLE  BLOCK. 
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TREBLE  BLOCK. 


BLOCKADE.  The  blocking  up  the  roads 
or  entrances  to  a  place,  by  means  of  soldiers 
or  vessels,  so  as  to  prevent  any  ingress  or 
tgretin. 


BLOOD.  A  warm  red  fluid,  of  a  saltish 
taste  and  urinous  smell,  circulating  through 
every  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  arteries 
and  vems.  The  blood  is  found  to  contain  an 
insipid  water,  which  soon  becomes  putrid,  an 
empyreumatic  oil,  an  ammoniacal  spirit,  and 
the  remainder  carbon.  The  quantity  in  the 
human  body  is  about  thirty  pounds. 

BLOOD  (in  Law.)  Is  regarded  in  descent 
of  lands,  for  a  person  must  be  next  and  most 
worthy  of  blood  in  ordecJg  inherit  his  ances- 
tor's estate.  " 

BLOOD-HORSE.  A  breed  of  horses  ori- 
ginally from  the  Arabian  stock,  the  excellence 
of  which  consists  in  the  compactness  of  his 
fibre,  that  adds  to  his  strength  without  increas- 
ing  his  bulk. 

BLOOD-HOUND.  A  hunting  dog  of  such 
exquisite  scent,  that  he  will  follow  tlie  track  of 
men  as  well  as  of  animals. 

BLOOD-STONE,  or  Hematites.  A 
hard  mineral  substance  of  a  red  or  purple  colour. 
It  is  found  in  masses  of  different  forms,  and 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  iron,  but  the 
blood-stone  itself,  on  account  of  its  hardness, 
serves  to  burnish  or  polish  meteJs. 

BLOODSHOT.  A  distemper  in  the  q^es, 
when  the  vessels  are  so  distended  as  to  make 
them  appear  red. 

BLOODSUCKER.  A  leach  which  sucks 
the  blood  of  any  animal  to  which  it  is  applied. 

BLOWING  GLASS.  The  process  in  glass 
houses  of  forming  glass  into  various  shapes, 
by  means  of  blowing  through  a  blowpipe  dip- 
ped into  the  melted  glass. 

BLOWPIPE.  A  tube  tlirough  which  air  is 
blown,  and  more  oxygen  brought  in  contact 
with  flame  :  and,  latterly,  it  has  been  contrived 
to  pass  a  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  through 
it,  when  it  is  called  tlie  gas  blow-pipo,  the  heat 
of  which  disperses  and  melts  the  most  refrac- 
tory substances. 
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BLUBBER.  The  fat  of  the  whale  before  it 
is  boiled.  Sea  blubber,  the  vulgar  name  of  a 
shellfish. 

BLUE.  One  of  the  seven  primitive  colours 
into  which  they  are  divided  when  refracted 
through  a  glass  prism.  Blue,  as  a  colour  in 
painting,  is  distinguished  into  ultrauiarine, 
from  the  azure  stone ;  blue  ash*^  used  in 
limning,  fresco,  and  miniature  ;  blue  verditer, 
a  blue  somewhat  inclining  to  a  green  ;  Prus- 
sian blue,  a  colour  next  to  ultrainariiM  for 
beauty. 

BLUEBOTTLES  An  annua!,  having! bell- 
shaped  flower.  The  flower  is  borne  in  coats  of 
arms. 

BLUEBOTTLE.  A  large  kind  of  fly  with 
a  blue  body. 
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BUTE  CAT.  A  variefyof  the  wild  cat, but 
of  blue  colour. 


BLUE  JAY.  A  bird  of  a  blue  colour,  from 
six  to  eight  inches  in  lene^th,  the  head  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  tuft  of  feathers,  which  it 
erects  at  pleasure  into  the  form  of  a  crest. 


BLUE  (or  Weak)  PISH.  A  fish  of  the 
order  of  thoracics,  found  in  great  numbers 
about  the  Bahama  islands,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba :  common  also  in  the  United  States. 


BOA  CONSTRICTOR.  A  ecrpent  of  im- 
mensesizc  and  strengtii,  a  native  of  Africa  and 
India,  measuring  sometimes  twelve  yards  in 
length.  It  will  twist  itself  round  the  bodies  of 
oxen  and  other  animals,  and,  breaking  their 
bones,  swallow  them  whole. 


BLUEING.  The  process  of  hejiting  iron 
and  other  metals  in  the  fire,  until  they  assume 
a  blue  colour,  which  is  the  practice  of  gilders 
Ijcfore  they  apply  the  gold  and  silver  leaf  to 
them. 

BLUFF.  A  sea  term  for  a  liigh  land  pro- 
jecting almost  perpendicularly  into  the  sea. 

BLUNDERBUSS.  A  short  brass  gun  with 
alargo  bore. 

BOACANINA.  Asnalwof  South  America, 
9f  a  beautiful  make,  alv>\it  four  feet  long  ;  the 
liead  is  large,  and  refsnmbloat.hatof  a  dog;  and 
the  colfMir  of  the  anjinal  is  an  d<^ant  green 
Wkll  white  PfiijKW. 


BOAR.  The  male  of  the  swine.  The  boar's 
head  is  often  borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

BOARD.  A  sea  term,  for  the  sj^ace  a  ship 
runs  over  between  tack  and  tack,  as  to  make 
short  boards,  that  is,  to  tack  frequently ;  also 
the  ship  itself,  as  to  go  aboard,  that  is,  into  the 
ship  ;  so  board  and  board  is  said  of  two  ships 
coming  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  toach  by  the 
board  over  the  ship's  side.    » 

BOARD  (in  Carpentry.)  Any  piece  of  tim- 
ber sawed  to  a  less  thickness  than  one  inch ;  all 
above  this  thickness  are  planks. 

BOARD,  or  Pasteboard.  Layers  of 
paper  so  pasted  together  as  to  malte  a  substance 
as  hard  as  a  board. 

BOARDING.  The  fixing  of  Ixwrds  for  any 
purpose,  as  a  iloor ;  (in  Naval  Tactics)  the 
entering  a  ship  in  a  forcible  manner. 

BOARDS,  or  by  way  of  contraction,  Bns. 
The  manner  of  domg  books  up  in  pasteboard 
/lovers,  without  leather. 

BOAT.  A  small  open  vessel  worked  on 
rivers  or  small  waters  by  rowing  or  sailing. 

BOATBILL.  A  bird  of  SouUi  America, 
having  a  bill  that  resembles  a  boat  in  slmpe. 
It  lives  upon  fish,  and  darts  down  upon  them 
as  they  arc  swimming. 

BOAT-PLY.  An  insect  with  an  inflected 
snout,  that  lives  in  stagnant  waters. 

BOATSWAIN.  A  sea  term,  for  the  officer 
who  has  tlie  boats,  anchors,  &c.  in  his  charge. 

BOB.  The  metallic  weight  attached  to  a 
pendulum. 

BOBBIN.  A  sort  of  tape. 

BOIiBINS.  Little  pins  of  wood  with  a 
notch,  on  which  thread,  &c.  is  wound. 

BODKIN.  A  long  sort  of  pin,  on  which 
women  used  to  roll  their  hair. 

BODY  (in  Geometry.)  Any  solid  luiidng 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. Regular  l)odii>s,  which  have  all  tlieir 
angles  and  sides  similar  and  equal,  aie  of  fivtj 
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kinds,  namely,  tetraedron,  a  body  contained 
under  four  Cfjuilateral  Uianglcs;  hexaedron,  a 
body  containing  six  squares ;  octacdron,  a  body 
having  eight  triangles  ;  dodecaedron,  a  body 
ccHitaining  twelve  pentagons ;  icosaedron,  a 
body  containing  twenty  triangles.  Irregular 
bodies  are  solids  which  are  not  bounded  by 
equal  and  like  surfaces. 

The  Hexaedron. 


BODY  (in  Physics.)  An  extended  solid 
siibstance,  consisting  of  hard,  impenetrable, 
moveable  particles.  It  is  a  hard  body  when 
its  parts  do  not  easily  yield  to  any  stroke  or 
percussion ;  a  soft  body  when  it  yields  to 
every  stroke,  and  thereby  undergoes  a  change ; 
an  elastic  body,  that  changes  its  form  with 
every  stroke,  but  recovers  it  again  when  the 
iiniM^iing  force  is  removed. 

BODY.  In  the  phrase  'to  bear  a  body, 
term  applied  by  painters  to  any  colour  wliich 
is  of  a  nature  to  be  ground  so  freely,  and  to 
mix  witli  oil  so  entirely,  as  to  seem  one  thick 
oil  of  tlic  same  colour. 

BODY.  Of  a  chymical  vessel,  that  which 
holds  the  matter  in  distillation.  B<xly  of  a 
uump,  the  tliickest  part  of  the  barrel  or  pipe, 
ilody,  in  an  army,  any  number  of  forces 
uniuxl  under  one  commander. 

BOILING  POINT.  The  fixed  point  or 
degree  of  heat  rajuirod  to  produce  the  ebuUi 
tion  or  b()iling  of  a  fluid.  Every  litjuid  has 
u  fixed  point  at  which  boilinff  commences,  and 
this  is  called  tlie  b^iiling  point.  Thus  water 
U^giiis  to  boil  at  the  temi)crature  of  212° 
Ader  a  liquid  has  begun  to  boil,  it  will  not  l)o- 
como  hotter,  for  nl  though  a  stronger  heat 
maki*  all  lifpiids  boil  more  rapidly,  yet  it  docs 
not  incren.<je  their  temi)crature. 

BOLE.  A  friable  earth  of  tlic  argillaceous 
kind,  which  unites  with  water  so  as  to  form  a 
ptistc.  The  Armenian  IkjIo,  or  l)ole  aniH'uiar, 
w  a  Ijriirht  red  coloured  earth,  so  cnll.xl  from 
Armema,  tlic  ctumtry  from  wliich  it  is  pro- 
curc<J. 


BOLIj.  a  measure  of  two  biisliels. 

BOLOGNA  STONE.  A  phosphoric  stone, 
first  found  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  It  is  a  gray 
soft  sulphureous  stone,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut,  which  shines  in  the  dark  after 
calcination.  This  stone  is  the  native  sulphate 
of  carytes. 

BOLSTER.  A  soft  pillow  for  a  broken 
limb;  in  Farriery,  it  is  ttie  name  of  those 
parts  of  a  saddle  which  are .  raised  upon  the 
bows  to  receive  the  rid^jfe^ighs. 

BOLSTER.  A  seMRn,  for  a  piece  of 
timlwr  cut  and  placed  for  the  easement  of  the 
cal^le. 

BOLT.  An  iron  pin  vaeA  for  strengthening 
timber.   ' 

BOLUS»  An  internal  medidne,  of  a  con- 
sistency thicker  than  honey. 

BOMB.  A  shell  filled  with  combustibles, 
and  discharged  from  a  wide-mouthed  gun, 
called  a  mortar. 

BOMBARDMENT.  The  discharging  of 
Iwmbs  into  a  besieged  place. 

BOMBASIN.  A  very  close  and  fine  silk 
and*wor8ted  fabric.  •  - 

BOMBIC  ACID.  An  acid  Uquor  con- 
tained in  a  reservoir  near  the  anus  of  the  silk- 
worm. 

BOMBKETCH.  A  small  vessel  built  and 
strengthened  with  large  beams,  for  tlie  use  of 
mortai-s  at  sea. 

BONA  FIDE.  With  good  faith  ;  without 
fraud  or  subterfuge. 

BOND  (in  Law.)  An  obhgadon  or  cove- 
nant in  writing  to  pay  any  sum,  or  perform 
any  contract 

BOND  (in  Carpentry.)  Tho  binding  of 
any  two  pieces  together  by  tenanting,  mor- 
ticing, «fec.  In  Masonry,  it  is  the  disposition 
of  stones  or  bricks  in  a  building,  so  that  they 
most  aptly  fit  togetlier ;  stones  having  their 
length  placed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  arc 
called  headers,  and  those  whose  lengtli  extends 
along  tlie  face  or  exterior  of  tlie  wail  arc  called 
stretchers. 

BOND-TIMBERS.  The  horizontal  timbers 
bedded  in  stone  or  brick  walla  for  strengthen- 
ing the  masonry. 

BONDSMAN.  One  bound  or  giving  secu- 
rity for  another. 

BONE'.  A  hard,  dry,  insensible  part  of  tlie 
body,  com  nosed  of  a  spongy  reticular  sub- 
stance, and  an  oily  matter  called  m.-urrow. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  portion  of  {ilu*- 
phate  of  lime  that  enters  into  their  conqniei- 
tion.  The  bones  of  the  human  Utdy  are  in 
nunilicr  246.  The  head  and  face  63,  the 
trunk  59,  tlic  ainis  64,  and  tho  lower  ex« 
trcmitics  GO. 

BONE.  A  sen  term,  in  the  phrase  'Td 
carry  a  bone  in  her  mouth,'  applied  to  a  ehip 
when  she  makm  the  water  fouu  before  her  in 
sailing.  >• 

BONF:  LACE.  Irfire  made  on  bobbins  that 
are  i\)rnicd  from 
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BONES.  A  sort  of  bobbins  made  of  trotter- 
bones,  for  weaving  bone  lace. 

BONES.  A  name  in  Mathematics  given 
to  Lord  Napier's  rods  for  facilitating  arithme- 
tical calculations. 

BONING.  A  term  among  surveyors,  to 
denote  the  laying  poles  upon  the  ground  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  may  lie  in  a  straight 
line. 

BONNET  (in  Heraldry.)  A  cap  of  velvet 
worn  without  a  coMnt. 

BONNET.  A  «Perm,  for  the  addition 
of  a  small  sail  made  to  fasten  with  latchings 
to  the  foot  of  the  other  sails. 

BONNET  (in  Fortification.)  A  small  work 
composed  of  two  faces,  usually  raised  before 
the  salient  angle  of  the  counterscarp. 

BONZE.  A  Chinese  devotee,  who  endea- 
vours to  extort  money  by  every  variety  of 
self-devotion,  as  carrying  burning  coals  on  his 
head,  mangling  his  flesh,  dragging  weights 
about,  extending  his  Umbs  for  years  in  one 
position,  and  other  monstrous  practices,  serv- 
ing to  display  the  mischiefs  of  superstition. 

BOOBY.  A  South  American  bird  of  the 
pelican  tribe. 

BOOK.  Any  folded  leaves  which  are  or 
may  be  written  upon ;  also  a  general  name 
for  any  literary  composition,  but  more  parti- 
cularly any  composition  large  enough  to  be 
formed  into  a  volume.  Before  the  use  of  books 
or  volumes  things  were  committed  to  writing 
on  stone,  wood,  bark,  &c.  The  Decalogue 
was  written  on  tables  of  stone ;  so  likewise, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the  children  of 
Seth  wrote  their  inventions  and  astronomical 
observations  on  two  columns,  one  of  brick 
and  the  other  of  stone,  the  latter  of  which  was 
standing  in  his  day.  Hesiod's  works  were 
originally  vrritten  upon  tables  of  lead;  Solon's 
laws  upon  wooden  planks,  &c. ;  and  the  Pa- 
rian'Chronicle,  or  a  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of 
Athens,  on  marbles,  which  are  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Arundelian.  The  Scy- 
thians, Celts,  and  their  sevcr£d  descendants, 
the  Goths,  Teutones,  &c.  also  used  to  write 
on  trees  whatever  they  thought  worthy  to 
preserve  in  writing.  Tables  of  jvood,  box, 
and  ivory,  were  also  common  among  the 
ancients ;  but  we  find  that  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  write  upon  tables  of  wax,  by 
means  of  a  style  or  bodkin,  so  contrived  that 
they  could  also  erase  what  they  pleased.  The 
finest  and  thinnest  parts  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
as  of  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and  the 
elm,  were  also  employed,  whence  the  Latin 
name  lilier  signifies  bottf  book  and  bark.  The 
English  word  book  is  derived  immediately 
ii-ora  the  Saxon  boec,  Ijow  German  bok,  Higu 
German  buch ;  and  is  either  from  buch, 
which  signifies  a  beech,  because  the  bark  of 
this  kind  of  tree  was  used ;  or  from  biegen, 
to  bend,  Ix  cause  the  leaves  were  folded  or  bent 
iiito  the  form  of  a  \xx)k.  When  books  were 
rolled  up,  they  were  on  that  account  called  vo- 
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lumen,  a  volume,  a  name  afterwards  given  to 
paper  and  parchment  tijlded  together.  Some- 
times the  roll  consisted  of  several  sheets  of 
bark  fastened  together  and  rolled  upon  a  stkk, 
called  an  umbilicus.  Before  the  introduction 
of  printing,  books  were  become  so  scarce  in  the 
middle  ages,  that,  in  Spain,  one  and  the  same 
copy  of  the  Bible,  St  Jerome's  Epistles,  and 
some  few  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  offices, 
served  several  different  monasteries.  Since 
that  period  the  increase  of  books  has  been 
prodigious ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  diffe- 
rent editions,  modes  of  printing,  size,  type, 
and  other  particulars  connected  either  with 
the  external  form  or  internal  contents,  the 
knowledge  of  books  has  become  a  particular 
study  and  pursuit,  imder  the  name  of  bibU- 
ography. 

BOOKBINDING.  The  process  of  binding 
books,  or  putting  the  sheets  together  into  the 
form  of  books.  The  bookbinder  receives  the 
sheets  which  compose  a  book  immediately 
from  the  printer,  and  after  having  folded 
them  in  the  order  of  the  signatures,  or  letters 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  they  are  first  beaten 
with  a  hammer  on  a  stone,  to  make  them  lie 
close  and  smooth ;  after  which  they  are  put 
into  a  press,  and  sewed  with  bands,  or  strips 
of  leather  fastened  at  certain  distances,  which, 
being  all  glued  together  very  firmly,  form 
the  back  of  the  book,  to  which  the  pasteboards 
are  attached  by  meeins  of  the  bands,  so  as  to 
form  the  sides.  In  all  this  process  of  fixing 
on  the  sides,  much  art  and  nicety  is  required 
in  rounding  the  back,  and  keeping  the  whole 
firmly  fixed  in  tlie  press.  After  this  the  book 
is  put  into  the  cutting-press  between  two 
boards,  one  lying  even  with  the  press  for  the 
knife  to  run  upon,  the  other  above  for  the 
knife  to  run  against  In  this  manner  the 
leaves  and  boards  are  cut  to  form  an  even 
edge.  The  next  operation  is  the  sprinkling 
of  the  leaves,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a 
brush  dipped  in  vermilion  and  sap  green. 
The  covei-s  of  leather,  &c.  being  first  moisten- 
ed, are  cut  to  the  size  of  the  book,  smeared 
with  paste,  and  then  stretched  successivdy 
over  the  back  and  the  two  sides,  after  having 
taken  off  the  four  angles,  and  indented  and 
platted  the  cover  at  tlie  head  band.  When 
thus  far  finished,  the  book  is  covered  and 
bound  between  two  bands  and  set  to  dry.  It  is 
afterwards  washed  with  paste  and  water,  and 
then  sprinkled  with  a  brush,  unless  it  is  to  be 
marbled,  which  is  done  by  making  spots  with 
vitriol.  The  book  is  then  glazed  with  the 
white  of  an  ^g,  and,  lastly,  polished  -with  a 
hot  iron.  The  letters  and  ornaments  are 
made  with  gilding  tools,  or  brass  cylinders, 
rolled  along  by  a  handle :  to  apply  the  gdd, 
the  leatlier  is  glazed  with  a  liquor  made  of  the 
white  of  eggs,  diluted  with  >vater,  and  when 
nearly  dry  the  gold  is  laid  on.  Such  is  the 
process  wnen  a  book  is  fiilly  bound ;  but  books 
may  sometimes  be  only  sewed  and  have  a 
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paper  cover,  when  they  are  said  to  be  sewed  ; 
sometimes  the  boards  are  covered  witli  paper 
only,  when  they  are  said  to  be  in  boards ; 
and  sometimes  they  have  a  leather  covering 
on  the  back,  extending  a  small  way  over  each 
side,  when  they  are  said  to  be  half  bound. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  Theartof  keeping  ac 
counts,  or  recording  the  mercantile  transactions 
of  a  man,  so  that  he  may  thoroughly  know 
the  whole  state  of  his  affairs,  or  any  part  of 
them,  with  ease  and  despatch.  Accounts  may 
be  kept  either  by  single  or  double  entry ;  the 
former  of  which  may  answer  the  purpose 
where  the  dealings  are  on  a  small  scale ;  but 
merchants,  whose  concerns  are  extensive, 
keep  their  books  according  to  the  double  entry, 
or  Italian  method.  In  single  entry,  two  books 
only  are  wanted,  namely,  a  journ.'d,  or  day 
book,  in  which  the  transactions  of  the  day,  as 
they  occur  in  the  course  of  business,  are  enter- 
ed ;  and  the  ledger,  or  post  book,  in  which  all 
tlie  accounts  drawn  out  of  the  journal  are 
placed  under  the  proper  name,  either  on  the 
debtor  or  creditor  side.  Those  who  keep  their 
accounts  by  double  entry,  have  occasion  for 
several  books,  the  three  principal  of  which  are, 
the  waste  book,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger. 
The  wasie  book  is  a  book  containing  an  inven- 
tory of  a  merciiant's  effects  and  debts,  with  a 
distinct  record  of  all  his  dealings.  The  act  of 
placing  any  transaction  under  a  given  account 
13  called  tlic  entry ;  if  placed  on  the  Dr.  or 
debtor's  skle,  it  is  debiting  the  account;  if 
placed  on  the  Cr.  or  creditor's  side,  it  is  credit- 
ing. The  waste  book  opens  with  the  invento- 
ry, which  consists  of  two  pnris,  nannely,  in  the 
first  place,  of  a  man's  effects,  and  what  is  due 
to  hun ;  and  in  the  next  place,  what  is  due  by 
him.  After  the  inventory  follow  the  daily 
transactions  as  they  occur  in  business.  The 
accounts  of  persons  are  debited  under  their  re- 
spective names  when  they  become  indebted  to 
the  merchant,  and  credited  when  the  merchant 
becomes  indebted  to  them.  Accounts  of  pro- 
perty are  debited  when  they  come  into  his 
possession,  and  credited  when  they  go  out  of 
iL  In  tlie  same  manner,  the  accounts  of  profit 
and  loss  are  kept,  which  are  debited  on  ac- 
count of  a  loss,  and  credited  on  acc/)unt  of 
a  gsi".  Tho,se  marked  Dr.  are  placed  on  tlie 
left  side,  and  those  marked  Cr.  on  the  opposite 
side,  markwl  (Jontra  Cr.  This  Ixwk  sluMild 
C4>ntain  the  names  of  persons  with  whom  the 
merchant  deals,  the  conditions  of  Iwrgaiiis,  tlie 
terms  of  payment,  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
prices  of  gixKls,  with  every  other  jwirticnlnr 
needful  to  be  nH^ord«xl.  The  journal,  or  day 
book,  is  intermediate  between  tlie  wun\.e  Ixxjk 
and  the  le<lger,  wherein  tlit?  transactions  re- 
corded in  the  waste  book  are  prepared  to  bo 
carried  to  Uie  ledger,  by  having  tlie  protier 
debtors  and  crcdilois  ascertained  and  placeit  in 
order.  In  the  journal,  persons  and  things  arc 
debtors  to  other  persons  and  things  as  credi- 
tor%  and  in  litis  it  agrees  with  the  ledger,  but 


in  otlier  respects  it  agrees  with  the  waste  book. 
Every  case  or  transaction  entered  into  the 
journal,  is  called  a  journal  post,  or  entrance. 
The  ledger  is  the  principal  Ixwk,  in  which  all 
the  sevei-al  articles  of  each  particular  account 
that  lie  scattered  in  other  books,  according  to 
their  several  dates,  are  collected  and  placed  to- 
gether in  such  manner  that  the  opposite  parts 
of  every  account  ace  directly  set  fronting  one 
another,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  folio ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  debtoi^fer  debtor  part,  is  en- 
tered on  the  left  or  debt^side  of  its  own  ac- 
count, where  it  is  charged  debtor  to  the  credi- 
tor part ;  and  the  creditor,  or  creditor  part,  is 
posted  to  the  right  or  creditor  side  of  its  ac- 
count, and  made  creditor  by  tlie  debtor  part. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Italian  method  of  book- 
keeping is  said  to  be  by  double  entry,  because 
every  single  case  of  the  waste  book  requires  to 
be  entered  twice  in  the  ledger,  that  is,  once  for 
the  debtor  and  once  for  tlie  creditor.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  three  books,  most  merchante 
have  several  other  books,  as  the  cash  book, 
which  contains  in  debtor  and  creditor  all  the 
cash  that  comes  in  and  goes  out;  the  debt 
book,  in  which  are  entered  all  sums  that  be- 
come due,  either  to  be  received  or  paid,  by 
bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  &c. ;  besides 
this,  some  merchants  require  a  book  of  in- 
voices, a  book  of  commissions,  a  book  of  or- 
ders or  advices,  &c.  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  transactions. 

BOOKSELLER.  One  who  deals  or  trades 
in  books,  particularly  one  who  sells  the  books 
printed  by  others,  as  distinguished  from  the 
publisher,  who  sells  the  books  that  are  printed 
on  his  own  account.  The  bookselling  busi- 
ness has  always  held  a  higher  rank  than  any 
other  common  trade  ;  and  on  the  continent,  as 
at  Tubingtfii,  Salisburg,  and  Paris,  booksellers 
class  with  the  members  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  have  tlie  privileges  of  students  at 
the  university.  On  the  introduction  of  print- 
ing, the  Ixioksellcr,  printer,  and  scholar,  were 
one  and  the  .same  person. 

BOOKWORM.  A  little  iascct  which 
breeds  and  eats  holes  in  books,  especially 
when  damp. 

BOOM.  A  sea  term  for  a  long  jiole  to  ex- 
tend the  bottoms  of  particular  sails,  as  tlie  jib 
l)oom,  studding  sail  boom.  The  bocim  of  a 
harl)our,  a  strong  iron  chain  thrown  across  a 
liarl)our,  to  prevent  ilic  entrance  of  an  en*»my. 

BOOR.  Properly,  a  peasant;  parlioulurly 
applied  to  the  nvi"  p«>asnntry  of  Russia. 

BOOT  OP  A  COACH.  The  space  under- 
neath l«etween  the  coaclimon  and  tlic  body  of 
iho  roach. 

BOOTES.  A  north»«rn  con.«:tplht!on,  con- 
•listiiig  of  fifty-four  sUu-s,  ucaKtling  to  Mr. 
Fliunstead. 

BORACIC  AC'ID.  An  acid  drawn  from 
borax  by  combustion. 

BORAX.  A  substance  dug  out  of  w^Ils  in 
Thibet,  and  united  into  America  froin  India. 
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It  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  solid  grains, 
sometimes  in  large  crystals,  enclosed  in  a  fatty 
matter.     It  is  used  in  soldering  metals, 

BORDER,  or  BORDURE.  An  ordinary 
in  Heraldry,  so  called  because  it  borders  round, 
and  as  it  were  hems  in  the  field.  Borders  are 
charged  Avith  things  natural  and  artificial,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  field. 


BORDERERS.  Those  who  lived  on  the 
borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  were 
formerly  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities. 

BORE.  The  hollow  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

BORE-COLE,  or  Curled  Cole  wort, 
A  hardy  sort  of  kale,  which  is  improved  by 
the  frost. 

BORER.  A  piercer,  or  instrument  to  bore 
holes  with. 

BORING,  The  method  of  piercing  the 
earth  in  search  of  minerals. 

BORING  MACHINE.  An  engine  used 
for  boring  or  perfecting  the  bores  of  cannon, 
cylinders  for  steam-engines,  pipes,  &c.  It  is 
a  machine  of  great  power  and  complexity. 
Boring  the  earth  for  water  is  a  successnil 
modern  discovery  of  great  importance. 

BOROUGH.  From  the  German  burg ;  it 
formerly  signified  a  fenced  town,  but  is  now 
taken  for  any  corporate  town  that  is  not  a  city, 
and  that  sends  members  to  parliament;  in 
Scotland,  there  are  still  royal  burghs,  or  bo- 
roughs, that  are  held  of  the  king. 

BOS.  The  generic  name  in  the  Linnaean 
system  for  all  animals  of  the  ox  tribe,  as  the 
bison,  buffalo,    common  ox,  musk  ox,  &c, 

BOTANY.  The  science  which  teaches  the 
knowledge  of  plants,  as  to  their  discriminating 
characters,  structure,  growth,  culture,  diseases, 
and  the  like.  Plants  are  distinguished  into 
natural  orders,  as  trees,  the  stems  of  which 
send  forth  branches  from  the  middle  and  top : 
shrubs,  the  stems  of  which  send  forth  branches 
from  the  bottom :  undershrubs,  when  tlie  stems 
of  the  shrubs  pcrLsli :  herbs,  which  bear  flow- 
ers and  seefJs,  and  then  die;  if  they  die  at  the 
end  of  one  year  they  are  called  annuals,  if  at 
the  end  of  two  years  biennials,  if  tliey  last  tlirce 
or  more  yeai-s  tliey  are  perennials :  fungi  are 
fleshy,  coriaceous,  or  woody:  alga),  or  sea- 
wec(ls,  have  neither  stems  nor  leaves :  mosses, 
which  have  only  leaves  and  fruit :  ferns,  that 
never  send  forth  more  than  one  leaf  on  a  f(X)t- 
Btalk:  grasses,  which  are  dis^tinguished  by 
tlieir  stem,  which  is  a  culm  or  straw :  lilies, 
which  have  a  tuberous  or  bullxjus  root :  palms, 
■which  have  an  arboretius  steni,  from  wliich  tlie 
leaves  grow,  and  not  the  brfuicliea. 
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The  parts  of  plants  are  distinguished  l 
rally  into  the  root,  the  stem,  tlie  bud^  the  leaij 
the  inflorescence,  and  the  fructification.  The 
root  is  the  part  through  which  tlie  plant  de- 
rives nourishment  from  the  earth  j  a  plant  10 
either  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial,  according 
to  the  time  that  the  root  lasts.  Roots  are  some- 
times called  fleshy,  when  they  consist  of  a 
fleshy  prolongation ;  fibrous,  whoi  they  con- 
sist of  many  fibrous  prolongations ;  tuberouSf 
when  they  consist  of  a  thick  fleshy  substance, 
as  the  potato ;  bulbous,  when  they  coosist  of 
a  bulb  or  fleshy  body,  provided  with  several 
coats,  as  the  onion  or  the  lily ;  granulated, 
when  they  have  a  cluster  of  little  bulbs,  as  in 
the  saxifr^ej  creeping,  when  they  have  a 
horizontal  prolongation  of  the  root  growing 
under  the  earth,  and  sending  forth  new  plants 
of  its  kind,  as  couchgrass. 

The  stem  is  the  prolongation  of  the  plant 
above  the  soil,  proceeding  from  tlie  root.  The 
woody  stem  oS  trees  is  tne  trunk  ;  that  which 
is  herbaceous  is  the  stalk,  and  belongs  only  to 
herbaceous  plants;  but  the  stalk  of  grasses, 
rushes,  and  similar  plants,  is  called  the  culm  ; 
and  when  the  stalk  bears  flowers  and  fruits 
immediately  from  the  root,  and  not  leaves,  it  is 
a  scape,  as  in  the  primrose  and  cowslip ;  the 
stalk  which  springs  from  the  stem  or  branches, 
bearing  the  flower  and  fruit,  is  the  peduncle  or 
flower  stalk ;  that  which  bears  the  leaf  only  is 
the  petiole,  or  footstalk. 
,  The  bud  is  that  part  of  the  plant  which 
contains  the  embryo  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  Ac, 
and  serves  as  their  hybernaculum,  or  winter 
receptacle.  The  bud  is  guarded  by  scales,  and 
furnished  with  gum,  or  wool,  as  an  additional 
defence.  The  moss  bud  is  a  roundish  longish 
body,  proceeding  from  the  mother  plant,  and 
becoming  itself  a  new  one ;  the  gongylus  is  a 
knob  belonging  to  the  seaweed,  which  falls  off 
on  the  death  of  the  mother  plant,  and  becomes 
a  new  one. 

The  leaf  is  the  herbaceous  production  from 
the  ascending  stem ;  when  the  stalk  and  leaf 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished,  this  is  called  a  frond,  as  in 
the  palms  and  the  algae.  To  tlie  leaf  belong 
several  appendages,  which  serve  either  for  or- 
nament or  some  specific  use,  as  the  bractea;, 
or  floral  leaf,  that  stands  near  or  between  the 
flowers,  forming  a  tuft,  as  in  the  pineapple ; 
tlie  stipula,  a  small  leaf  tliat  appears  on  the. 
stem,  in  the  place  of  a  footstalli ;  the  sheath,  a 
prolongation  of  the  leaf  tliat  rolls  itself  round 
the  stem,  as  in  grasses  ;  the  ascidiuin,  or  bot- 
tle, a  foliaceous  cylindrical  hollow  body,  which 
is  generally  furnished  with  a  cover,  and  con- 
tains water ;  the  ampulla,  or  bladder,  a  round 
hollow  body  at  the  roots  of  water  plants ;  the 
gland,  a  round  body  situated  on  the  leaves, 
which  serves  as  an  organ  of  respiration  ;  the 
si)ine,  or  thorn,  that  rises  in  the  interior  of 
the  plant,  as  in  the  sloe ;  tlie  aculeus,  or  prickle, 
iliut  ifcsues  from  vlxe  Ixuk ;  tlic  cir ous  clas]H.r. 
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or  tendril,  a   filiform  body  which  serves  to 'arch,  a  crown,  &c.     3.  The  stamen  is  an  e»- 
KUpport  weak  plants,  as  in  the  vine,  &c. ;  the  sential  part  of  the  flower,  which  consists  of  the 


green  leaves,  which,  when  it  immediately  en 
closes  the  flower,  is  a  perianth ;  when  it  con 
tains  rnany  flowers  in  one  is  an  anthodinm 
when  it  consists  of  many  leaves  surrounding 
the  flower,  as  in  umbelliferous  plants,  is  an 
involucre.  The  calvx  of  grasses  is  called  the 
glume  ;  when  it  rolls  itself  round  tlic  stem,  as 
in  some  grasses,  it  is  called  the  vagina,  or 
nheath ;  and  in  some  aquatic  plants  tlie  spa- 
tha,  or  spathe.  2.  The  corolla,  or  blossom, 
the  envelope  of  small  leaves  of  various  colours 
which  constitul/i  the  flower  properly  so  called ; 
the  divisions  of  tlie  corolla  are  called  the  petals  ; 
the  parts  of  the  corolla  are  the  tubus,  the  tube, 
the  hollow  under  part  of  a  corolla  that  has  but 
one  petal ;  limbus,  the  border  or  opening  of  the 
corolla;  labia,  the  lips ;  bnrba,  tlie  beard  ;  ric- 
tus, the  gape  between  the  extremities  of  the 
lips  ;  faux,  the  tlnoat  or  the  opening  of  the 
tube  ;  nectariuin,  the  nettarv,  which  common 
ly  serves  to  secrete  a  sweet  juice ;  this  is  some 
tunes  in  the  shape  of  a  hocxl,  and  ia  called  the 
cucullua,  or  hood,  as  in  tlie  aconite  or  monks- 
hood ;  soniPtimrs  in  the  shnpfl  of  a  npur,  call- 
ed Cdlcar,  B3  in  the  violet ;  also  in  tliat  of  an 


arista,  or  awn,  a  pointed  beard  in  grasses ;  tlie 
pili,  hairs,  fine  slender  bodies,  which  include  all 
Kinds  of  pubescence,  as  bristles,  wool,  &c.  some 
of  which  discharge  a  poison,  as  in  the  nettle. 

The  inflorescence  is  the  mode  of  flowering, 
which  differs  very  much  in  different  plants, 
and  is  distinguished  into  verticillus,  the  whorl, 
which  consists  of  several  flowers,  standing  at 
intervals,  surrounding  the  stem,  as  in  the 
mint ;  the  racemus,  the  raceme,  a  peduncle 
with  short  lateral  branches,  as  in  the  currant 
and  the  vine,  &c. ;  the  corymbus,  or  corymb, 
an  erect  raceme,  the  lower  peduncles  of  which 
are  so  lengthened  as  to  be  of  equal  height  with 
tlie  upper )  when  the  peduftcles  take  tneir  rise 
from  the  same  centre,  but  the  subdivisions  are 
irregular,  it  is  a  cyme  ;  when  the  peduncles 
rise  from  the  same  centre,  but  the  whole  is  dis- 
posed in  regular  order,  it  is  an  umbel ;  the 
capitulum  has  many  flowers,  standing  thick, 
so  as  to  form  a  head,  as  in  the  globe  amaranth  ; 
the  fasciculus,  fascicle  or  bimdle,  a  number  of 
simple  peduncles  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  stem 
from  several  points,  as  in  the  sweetwilliam ; 
the  spica,  or  ear,  as  in  wheat  and  barley ;  the 
panicula,  or  panicle,  in  which  the  flowers  or 
fruits  are  scattered  on  branches  unequally  di- 
vided, as  in  the  oat  grass ;  the  spadix,  so  called 
from  the  spadix  vagina,  or  sheath,  which  con- 
tains the  flower  stalks ;  the  amentum,  or  cat- 
kin, a  long  stem  thickly  covered  with  scales, 
under  which  are  the  flowers  or  essential  parts, 
as  in  the  willow  and  hazel ;  the  sorus,  or  mass, 
an  inflorescence  peculiar  to  the  ferns,  which 
have  masses  of  seed  capsules  in  their  fronds. 

The  fructification  consists  of  the  flower  and 
the  fruit.  The  principal  parts  of  the  flower 
are,  1.  The  calyx,  or  flowercap,  or  envelope  of  tach  tlie  seeds  to  diffbrent  bodies,  and  promote 


filament  or  thread  that  supports  the  anther  ; 
anthera,  the  anther,  a  hollow  cellular  body ; 
and  pollen,  the  powder  or  fine  dust  contained 
in  -the  anther.  4.  The  pistil,  the  second  es- 
sential part  of  a  flower,  stjmds  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  formed  by  the  stamen,  and  consists 
of  the  germen,  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
fruit  or  seed ;  the  stylus,  style  or  shaft,  a  small 
stalk  seated  on  the' germen  ;  and  the  stigma, 
the  top  of  the  styla         * 

The  fruit  proceeds  from  the  germen,  and 
consists  of,  1,  the  pcricarpium,  pericarp,  or 
seed  vessel,  a  hard  hollow  body,  that  is  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  capsula,  a  capsule,  or  thin  coat, 
divided  into  cells;  a  siliqua,  or  pod,  a  dry 
elongated  pericarp,  consisting  of  halves  or 
valves,  as  m  the  mustard;  the  legumen,  the 
legume,  as  in  the  pea  kind ;  nux,  the  nut,  a 
pericarp  covered  with  a  hard  shell ;  drupa,  or 
drupe,  a  nut  covered  with  a  fleshy  coat,  as  in 
the  plum  ;  bacca,  tlie  berry,  a  succulent  fruit 
containing  many  seeds,  as  the  gooseberry,  the 
currant,  &c.  2.  The  semen,  or  seed,  that  part 
of  the  plant  destined  for  propagation,  consists 
of  different  parts,  as  the  cotyledones,  cotyledons 
or  seed  leaves ;  corculum,  the  circle  or  little 
heart,  the  germ  of  the  new  plant ;  hylnni,  the 
eye,  tJie  deep  scar  in  the  seed  which  has  been 
occupied  by  the  circle  ;  plumula,  the  plumule, 
or  that  part  of  the  circle  wliich  ascends  to  form 
the  leaves ;  rostellum,  the  other  part  of  the 
circle,  which  descends  to  form  the  root.  Be- 
sides, the  seed  is  furnished  with  diflferent  ap- 
pendages, as  arillus,  the  aril,  a  soft  membrane 
extended  over  the  seed ;  pappus,  the  down  ; 
Cauda,  the  tail ;  rostrum,  tne  beak  ;  and  vari- 
ous spines,  or  hooks,  &c.  which  serve  to  at 
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their  dispersion.  3.  The  basis,  or  base,  is  the 
receptacle  or  body  on  which  tlie  flower  stands, 
the  principal  part  of  which  is  the  thalamus,  or 
fruit  bed  ;  when  this  is  round  or  oblong  it  is 
called  pclta,  a  target ;  when  plateshaped,  scu- 
tella,  a  shield ;  when  convex,  tuberculom,  Ac. 

Besides  the  science  of  botany  comprebenda 
also  a  knowledge  of  plants  as  to  their  vegeta- 
tion, anatomy,  chymical  composition,  anadis- 
eases,  which  are  all  included  under  tlie  physi- 
ology of  plants.  The  vegetation  of  plants  may 
be  distinguished  into  germination,  wlien  the 
seed  begins  to  burst ;  vernation,  when  tlie  buds 
begin  to  burst ;  virginity,  when  tfie  flowers  or 
buds  are  not  yet  unfolded ;  defoliation,  wlien 
tlie  leaves  in  autumn  begin  to  fall  olf;  sleep, 
when  during  tlie  night  the  leaves  hang  down  ; 
aestivation,  when  the  flower  is  in  pM-fection ; 
fructification,  when  the  antli<»r8  rommunicate 
the  fructifying  dust  to  the  nfiirlilKuiring  parts. 

The  anatomiail  strncfur'"  nf  phnfs  compre- 
hends the  cuticle  ;  rh'  ,  ■  !  '      ■ 
liber,  or  inner  bark  ;  ' 
lignum,  th«  wof»d;  ip' 
vessels,  which  wn  the  coitducturiioflhb  aii ;  lh« 
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adducent  or  spiral  vessels,  which  proceed  with 
or  are  entwined  round  the  air  vessels;  the 
reducent  vessels,  which  are  supposed  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  transpiration ;  the  lymphatics, 
which  are  reticularly  united ;  the  celluljir  tex- 
ture, a  delicate  rnembrane  surrounding  all  the 
vessels,  and  containing  a  resinous  juice,  as  in 
the  fir  tribe,  and  a  gummy  juice  in  fruit  trees ; 
the  glands,  which  serve  as  secretory  vessels. 

The  principal  chymical  constituents  of  plants 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  chiefly 
the  former,  besides  which  azote,  sulphur,  and 
other  simple  substances,  may  be  found  in 
small  quantities.  The  principal  compound 
substances  which  form  the  sensible  ingredi- 
ents of  plants  are,  the  acids,  mucilage,  sugar, 
starch,  albumen,  gluten,  fixed  and  volatile  oil, 
wax,  resin,  camphor,  &c. 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  plants  are 
incident,  are,  fissures,  or  a  separation  of  the 
solids  into  long  clefts,  arising  from  an  extreme 
fulness  of  juice;  premature  defoliation,  when 
the  leaves  fall  off  before  the  usual  period ; 
tJbigo  mildew,  a  whitish  mucilaginous  coating 
of  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  causes  their  de- 
cay ;  rubigo,  rust,  which  appears  on  tlie  leaves 
and  stems  of  many  plants;  lepra,  leprosy, 
'which  affects  the  trunk ;  gallee,  galls,  occasion- 
ed  by  flying  insects  ;  verrucse,  warts ;  besides 
hemorrhage,  canker,  exulceration,  &c. 

BOTANY,  History  of.  As  the  practice 
of  cultivating  plants  both  for  pleasure  and  utility 
was  coeval  with  the  first  formation  of  man,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  science  of  botany 
was  one  of  the  earliest  studies  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  inquirers.  Aristotle,  in  his 
history  of  animals,  has  many  remarks  on 
plants,  drawing  a  comparison  between  their 
mode  of  growtliand  that  of  animals,  and  point- 
ing out  in  wliat  animal  and  vegetable  life  agree 
and  in  what  they  differ.  His  disciple,  Theo- 
phrastus,  has  devoted  a  whole  work  to  his 
favourite  subject,  and  has  not  only  marked  the 
distinctions  between  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  and 
flowers,  but  treated  of  the  difierent  parts  of 
plants,  as  the  root,  stem,  leaf; and  fruit;  show-, 
ing  their  diversity  in  form,  habit,  colour,  mode 
of  growth,  and  other  interesting  particulars, 
which  he  has  illustrated  by  giving  the  names 
of  not  less  than  five  himdred  different  plants, 
by  way  of  example.  Except  the  descriptions 
or  allusions  of  tne  poets  to  favourite  plants, 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  found  on  the  sub- 
jtict  of  botany  until  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  speaks  of  the  uses  and 
culture  of  several  plants  connected  with  hus- 
bandry. Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  de- 
scribes not  less  than  one  thousand  species  of 
plants,  but  without  any  other  order  tlian  in 
connexion  with  tlie  places  where  tliey  were 
inihgenous.  Antonius  Musa  describes  the 
virtues  of  the  plant  betony.  Columella  treats 
of  plants  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
Dioscorides.  Galen,  Onbfisiris,  Paulus  M^e- 
neta,  and  Aetius,  have  described  tlie  medicinal 
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virtues  of  plants  much  at  large.  After  these 
writers  the  subject  of  botany  appears  to  have 
been  almost  forgotten,  otherwise  than  it  was 
pursued  by  the  Arabians  in  conjunction  with 
the  science  of  medicine.  In  Europe,  at  least, 
we  find  that  it  was  altogether  neglected  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  number  of  bo- 
tanists sprung  up  in  Germany,  England,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  and  France,  who,  as  their  works 
testify,  prosecuted  the  subject  with  great  zeal. 
Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  several  books  on  the 
plants  of  Egypt  and  other  exotics.  Clusius, 
a  French  botanist,  wrote  on  the  rarer  kind  of 
plants.  Many  other  botanists  in  this  and  tlie 
following  centuries  wrote  general  histories  of 
the  plants  which  came  within  their  observa- 
tion, particularly  Caesalpinus  in  his  work  De 
Plantis,  libri  xvi. ;  Delechamp,  in  his  Historia 
Generalis  Plantarum ;  J.  Bauhin,  in  his  His- 
toria Plantarum ;  C.  Bauhin,  in  his  Phytopi- 
nax  ;  Gerarde,  in  his  Herbal ;  Parkinson,  in 
his  Theatrum  Botanicum  ;  Ray,  in  his  Histo- 
ria Plantarum;  Commelinus,  in  his  Hortus 
Malabaricus ;  Tournefort,  in  his  Institutionea 
Rei  Herbariae ;  Boerhaave,  in  his  Index  alter 
Plantarum  Horti  Academici  Lugdimi;  Vail- 
lant,  in  his  Botanicon  Parisiense;  besides 
Fuchsius,  Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  Camerarius, 
Bregnius,  Rheedius,  Brunfels,  Plukenet,  Plu- 
mier,  &c. 

Csesalpinus,  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  was 
tlie  first  who  properly  systematized  botany. 
He  formed  fifteen  classes  from  the  fruit  and 
the  situation  of  tlie  corculum.  Since  his  time 
many  systems  have  been  formed  from  difierent 
parts  of  the  plants.  Ray  chose  the  flower, 
fruit,  and  external  appearance  of  the  plants, 
for  the  foundation  of  his  system.  Camellus 
framed  a  system  from  the  valves  of  tlie  capsule, 
calling  his  classes  pericarpia,  fora,  unifora,  bi- 
fora,  &c.  Rivinus  selected  the  corolla,  di- 
viding the  plants  into  flores  regulares,  compo- 
sitcB,  and  irregulares,  and  these  again  into  mo- 
nopetali,  dipetali,  «ic.  Haller  formed  a  natu- 
ral system  from  the  cotyledons,  the  calyx,  the 
corolla,  the  stamina,  and  tlie  sexes  of  the 
plants  ;  but  tlie  system  most  generally  adopted 
before  the  time  of  Iiinneeus  was  that  of  Tom*- 
nefort.  He  divided  plants  into  herbas  et  suf- 
frutices,  ai-bores  et  frutices,  and  tliese  again 
into  herbai  floribus  monopetalis,  campanifor* 
mibus,  infundebiliformibus,  &c. 

Linnaeus,  tlie  most  eminent  naturalist  of  all 
who  went  before  him  or  followed  after  him, 
was  bom  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  having  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
vegetable  aa  well  as  the  animal  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  framed  a  system  for  the  whole, 
called  after  him  the  Linna;an  system,  which 
has  been  universally  adopted  by  scientific  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  system  is  com- 
posed of  classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  and 
varieties.  The  class  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
divisions,  having  under  it  the  orders  as  subdi- 
visions :  the  genera  aie  contained  in  the  order. 
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the  species  in  the  genera,  and  the  variety  in  the 
species.  This  system,  as  respects  plants,  is 
also  called  the  sexual  system,  because  it  em- 
braces the  sexes  of  plants  in  the  scheme.  The 
classes,  twenty-four  in  number,  are  distin- 
guished either  according  to  tlie  number  or 
situation  of  the  stamens,  filaments,  anthers, 
or  male  and  female  flowers,  in  each  plant,  as 
monandria,  for  those  having  one  stamen ;  di- 
andria,  for  those  having  two  stamens ;  trian- 
dria,  for  those  having  three  stamens;  so  te- 
trandria,  pentandria,  hexandria,  heptandria, 
octandria,  enneandria,  and  decandria,  for  those 
having  from  four  to  ten  stamens.  Those 
having  from  eleven  to  seventeen  stamens  were 
included  vinder  the  class  dodecandria;  those 
having  many  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx 
under  the  class  icosandria ;  those  having  twen- 
ty 6t£unens  and  upwards  under  polyandria; 
those  having  four  stamens  in  one  flower,  two 
longer  than  the  others,  didynamia;  those 
having  six  stamens,  two  shorter  than  the  rest, 
tetradynamia ;  those  having  their  filaments 
connected  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  tube, 
monodelphia;  those  having  two  such  cylin- 
ders, diadelphia;  those  having  the  anthers 
formed  into  a  tube,  syngenesia ;  those  having 
tl»e  stamens  standing  in  the  style,  ^ynandria ; 
those  having  stamens  and  pistils  m  separate 
flowers,  but  in  one  plant,  monoecia;  those 
having  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
plants,  dioecia;  those  having  stamens  and 
pistils  separate  in  some  flowers  and  united  in 
others,  polygamia ;  those  having  these  parts  of 
frnaification  either  not  well  ascertained,  or 
notto  be  numbered  with  certainty,  crypto^amia. 

The  orders,  or  subdivisions  of  the  classes, 
from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  class  inclusive, 
are  marked  by  the  numljcr  of  j)istil3  in  each 
plant,  as  monogynia  for  those  having  one  pis- 
til, so  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  pentagy- 
nia,  hexagynia,  and  polygynia,  for  those  ha- 
ving two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or  more 
pistils.  The  two  orders  gymnoepermia,  for 
those  having  the  seed  naked,  and  angiosper- 
mia,  for  those  whose  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
I)eric«urp,  belong  to  class  didynamia;  the  two 
orders  siliculosa  and  siliquosa,  for  those  whose 
■eeds  are  contained  in  a  siliqua  of  different 
sizes,  belong  to  class  tetradynamia.  In  most 
of  the  other  classes  the  orders  are  marked  by 
the  number  of  stamens  in  each  plant,  except 
syngenesia,  in  which  the  orders  polygamia 
eqaalis,  polygamia  supcrflua,  polygamia  frus- 
tanea,  polygamia  nccessario,  and  polygamia 
segregBta,  mark  the  connexion  of  tne  flower. 
Under  the  last  class,  cryptogamia,  are  contain- 
ed four  orders,  filices,  the  ferns ;  muaci,  the 
mosses;  algss,  the  seaweeds;  and  fungi,  the 
funguses,  or  mushrooms. 

BOT-FLY.  An  insect  which  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  hair  of  horses,  where  tliey  stick  fast, 
and  appear  like  very  small  yellow  nils ;  these 
being  licked  off  by  horses,  are  swallowed  by 
them  with  their  food,  and  carried  into  the 
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stomach,  where  they  hatch  into  magots,  and 
destroy  the  horse,  by  eating  through  his  sto- 
mach. 


BOTTOM.  The  ground,  or  lowest  part  of 
any  thing ;  as  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  or  the 
bottom  of  tlie  sea,  or  a  harbour ;  whence  the 
phrases,  'to  go  in  foreign  bottoms,  speaking 
of  ships ;  '  sandy  gravelly  bottoms,'  speaking 
of  harbours,  &c. 

BOTTOMRY  (in  Commerce.)  Borrowing 
money  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship ;  that  is,  when 
the  master  of  a  ship  engages  that  if  the  money 
so  borrowed  be  not  paid  by  the  time  appointed, 
the  ship  itself  shall  be  forfeited ;  also,  the  lend- 
ing money  to  a  merchtmt  on  any  adventure, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  return  of  the  ship, 
but  to  be  lost  if  she  is  lost. 

BOTS.  Worms  that  breed  in  the  intes- 
tines of  horses. 

BOULDER  WALLS.  WallsbuUt  of  round 
flints  or  pebbles. 

BOUND.  A  sea  term  for  a  ship  confined  to 
a  particular  spot  or  direction  ;  as  wind  bound, 
ice  bound,  homeward  bound. 

BOUNTY.  A  sum  of  money  given  by  go- 
vernment to  men  who  enlist  as  soldiers. 

BOUTS  RIMES.  Certain  rhymes  disposed 
in  order,  and  given  to  a  poet,  togetlier  •with  a 
subject,  to  be  filled  up  with  verses  ending  in 
the  same  word  and  in  the  same  order. 

BOW  and  ARROW.  A  weapon  of  war, 
used  by  most  nations  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  The  English  particularly  ex- 
celled in  its  use,  and  they  were  of  various 
forms,  but  that  which  is  represented  was  the 
most  common. ' 
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BOW.  A  sea  term  fJ>r  an  iiistruiTienl  fixed 
on  a  start;  with  vanes,  for  taking  tlie  sun's  al- 
tilnde  at  sea ;  also,  the  rounding  parts  of  the 
ship's  side,  distinguished  by  tl^ie  starboard  and 
leeboard  into  the  weather  and  lee  bow. 

BOW.  The  name  of  several  things  so  call- 
ed from  their  curved  figure,  as  the  bow  of  a 
key,  the  arched  part  to  receive  the  finger ;  the 
bow  of  a  saddle,  the  piece  of  wood  on  each 
side,  laid  archwise  to  receive  the  upper  part  of 
a  horse's  back;  bow  of  a  violin,  the  round 
stick  furnished  with  hair,  vidth  which  the  per- 
former plays. 

BOWSPRIT,  A  mast  projecting  over  the 
Btem  or  head  to  carry  the  sail  forward. 

BOX.  A  plant,  which  is  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  the  dwarf  box  that  is  used  for  borders 
in  gardens,  and  the  box  tree,  which  is  a  shrub 
or  tree.     The  wood  of  this  is  yellow  and  hard. 

B.  R.  An  abbreviation  for  Bancus  Regis, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

BRACE.  What  holds  a  thing  tight,  as  the 
braces  of  a  drum ;  in  Carpentry,  a  piece  of 
timber,  which  serves  to  keep  the  frame  work 
tight;    in  Printing,    a   crooked  line  marked 

thus,  i  which  serves  to  enclose  words  that  are 

to  be  together. 

BRACELET.  An  ornament  for  the  arm  or 
wrist ;  also,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour  for 
the  arm. 

BRACHMAN,  or  BRAMIN.   The  firBt  of 
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the  four  tribes  of  the  Hindoos,  and  those  der<^ 
ted  to  learning  and  theology,  in  which  they 
practise  many  impostures,  absurdities,  and 
gross  superstitions.  One  engraving  repre- 
sents their  god  Brahma,  as  sculptured  in  their 
places  of  worship ;  the  other  represents  some 
of  their  devotees  inflicting  self-torments. 

BRACKET.  A  kind  of  stay  in  the  form  of 
a  knee,  or  shoulders  on  which  shelves  are 
made  to  rest ;  eiIso,  in  Shipbuilding,  a  kind  of 
knee  for  the  support  of  the  gratings. 

BRADS  (among  Artificers.)  A  kind  of 
nails  used  in  building,  which  have  no  beads 
like  other  nails,  as  joiners'  brads,  flooring 
brads,  batten  brads. 

BRAIN.  The  soft  contents  of  the  cranium, 
or  skull,  consisting  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebel- 
lum, and  medulla  oblongata,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  three  membranes,  called  meninges, 
or  mats,  as  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and 
arachnoides.  The  substance  of  the  brain  is 
distinguished  into  outer  and  inner ;  the  former 
is  called  corticalis,  cenerea,  or  glandulosa ;  the 
latter,  meduUaris,  alba,  or  nervea.  It  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  or 
that  part  where  all  the  senses  terminate. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  ground  wheat. 

BRANCH.  A  shoot  from  the  main  bough 
of  a  tree ;  also,  several  things  similar  in  figure, 
as  the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag's  horn ;  the 
branches  of  veins,  branches  of  a  rrver,  branches 
of  a  bridle,  that  is,  the  two  pieces  of  bended 
iron  that  bear  the  bit-mouth,  the  chains,  and 
the  curb. 

BRANCHI^.  Gills  in  the  anatomy  of 
fishes,  organs  of  lespiration  answering  to  the 
lungs  in  other  animals,  with  which  all  fislies 
are  provided,  except  the  cetaceous  tribe  and 
the  lamprey.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and 
serve  the  fish  to  take  in  and  throw  out  water 
with  the  air. 

BRANCHIOSTEGIOUS.  An  order  of 
fishes  in  the  Linnsean  system,  including  such 
as  have  gills  without  bony  rays,  as  the  pipe 
fish,  sucker,  frog  fieh,  &c. 

BRANDY.  A  spirituous  and  inflammable 
liquor,  made  from  the  lees  of  wine  by  distilla- 
tion. Its  constituent  parts  are  water,  alcohol, 
and  a  little  oil  of  resin.  Brandy  is  said  to  have 
been  first  mfmufactured  in  Languedoc. 

BRANT-FOX.  A  sort  of  black  and  red  fox. 

BRASS.  A  factitious  compound  metal,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  consisting  of  copper  and  about 
one  third  of  its  weight  of  zinc. 

BRAWN.  The  muscular  or  fleshy  part  of 
the  body,  particularly  tliat  of  the  boar. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  A  sort  of  wood  so  de- 
nominated because,  as  is  supposed,  it  was  fii-st 
brought  fi'om  Brazil.  It  is  red  and  heavy, 
so  as  to  sink  in  water,  takes  a  good  pohsh,  and 
yields  beautiful  orange  and  red  colours,  which 
are  used  by  dyers.  When  chewed  it  has  a 
sweetish  taste. 

BRAZILIAN.  A  native  of  an  extensive 
empire  of  South  America,  celebrated  for  its 
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tf  amonds  and  other  precious  stones,  which  are 
found  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  The  climate 
is  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  soil  general- 
ly fertile.  The  interior  abounds  in  wild  horses, 
homed  cattle,  and  poisonous  serpents.  The 
population  of  the  southern  part,  and  along  the 
coast,  are  principally  whites,  the  remainder  be- 
ing inhabited  by  Indians,  who  are  very  hostile 
to  the  whites.  Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital,  is 
well  situated  for  trade,  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce, and  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants 


BRAZILIAN  PANTHER,  or  TiGEH.  The 

size  of  a  wulf,  and  as  sly  and  destructive  as 
those  of  Asia  and  Africa. 


BREACH.  A  gap  made  in  the  works  of  a 
town  by  tlie  besiegers. 

BREACH  (in  Ijaw.)  The  violation  of  a 
contract;  breach  of  jxjund,  is  the  breaking 
any  place  where  cattle  are  distrained  ;  breach 
of  prison,  an  escape  by  breaking  out  of  prison. 

BREAD.  A  prefMiration  of  flour  miied 
wilhwatir,  fermented  witli  yesf,  and  baked 
in  nn  ovm,  brown  or  white,  according  to  the 
qunlity  of  the  flour;  water  gives  flour  consis- 
tMu-y,  but  yeast  separates  the  parts,  and  makes 
it  ratahlo.        * 

BREAD-FRUIT  TREE.  A  native  of  the 
Soutli  S«n  Islands.  It  grows  to  the  thickness 
of  a  man,  and  upwards  of  40  feet  high.  The 
firuit  is  the  size  and  shape  of  a  diild's  head, 


the  surface  retictJated,  covered  with  a  thin 
skin,  with  a  core  tl»e  size  of  a  small  knife- 
handle  ;  the  eatable  part  is  between  the  skin 
and  core ;  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  the  con- 
sistence of  new  bread.  When  perfectly  ripe, 
it  is  pulpy,  sweetish,  putrescent,  and,  by  some, 
thought  to  be  too  laxative ;  but,  when  green,  it 
is  farinaceous,  and  esteemed  very  wholesome 
food,  either  baked  under  the  coals,  or  roasted 
over  them. 


BREAK.  A  sea  term  for  that  part  of  a  deck 
where  the  descent  to  the  next  aeck  below  it 
commences ;  in  Printing,  the  short  line  which 
ends  a  paragraph. 

BREAKERS.  Billows  that  break  violent- 
ly over  rocks  that  lio  under  the  surface  of  tlie 

BREAKING  GROUND.  A  military  term 
for  opening  the  trenches  and  beginning  the 
works  for  a  siege. 

BREAKING  IN.  The  discipUnc  of  first 
training  a  colt  to  be  useful. 

BREAKWATER.  The  hull  of  a  vessel,  or 
any  erection  of  wood  or  stone,  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  harbour  to  break  the  force  of  the 
water. 

BREAM.  A  fish  of  the  carp  kind,  of  a  rapid 
growth,  and  has  a  broad  body.  The  Sea 
Bream,  otherwise  called  tlie  Red  Gilt  Head,  is 
a  fish  of  a  red  colour,  with  the  ifis  silvery. 


BREAST.  The  anterior  part  of  the  thorax. 
BREASTPAST.  A  sea  term  for  the  largs 
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rope  employed  to  confine  a  slup  sideways  to  a 
wharf  or  quay. 

BREASTPLATE.  A  piece  of  defensive 
armour  worn  on  the  breast ;  in  Horsemanship, 
a  leathern  strap  running  from  one  side  of  the 
saddle,  across  the  horse's  breast,  to  the  other, 
to  keep  it  in  its  place. 

BREAST  PLOUGH.  A  sort  of  plough 
which  is  driven  forward  by  the  breast,  and  is 
used  in  paring  off  turf  from  the  land. 

BREASTWORK.  A  military  term  for 
works  thrown  up  as  high  as  the  breast  of  the 
besieged ;  a  sea  term  for  the  balustrade  of  the 
quarter  deck, 

BRECCIA,  or  Pudding-stone.  A  sort  of 
aggregate  earth,  consisting  of  fragments  of 
stones  conglutinated.  i 

BREECH.  The  hinder  part  of  a  gun,  from 
the  casc^bel  to  the  bore ;  also,  a  sea  term  for 
the  angle  of  knee  timber  in  a  ship. 

BREEDING.  That  part  of  husbandry 
which  consists  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  or  live 
Block  of  different  kinds,  particularly  by  crossing 
or  mingling  one  species  or  variety  with  an- 
other, so  as  to  improve  the  breed. 

BRESSUMMER.  A  binding  interstice  or 
girder  to  different  parts  of  a  house. 

BREVET.  A  military  term  for  promotion 
in  the  array  without  additional  pay  or  duty. 

BREVIARY.  A  book  containing  the  daily 
service  of  the  Romish  church. 

BREWING.  The  art  of  mal<ing  malt  li- 
quor, such  as  ale,  beer,  porter,  &c.  which  much 
resembles  the  process  of  making  tea.  The 
proper  ingredients  used  in  brewing  are  malt, 
hops,  and  water,  in  certain  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  required  strength  of  the  liquor. 
Eighteen  gallons  of  good  ale  and  nine  gallons 
of  table  beer,  may  be  drawn  from  a  bushel  and 
a  half  of  malt ;  but  to  make  strong  beer  only 
six  gallons  are  reckoned  to  one  bushel  of  malt 
Among  the  pernicious  and  unlawful  ingre- 
dients used  by  brewers,  are  an  extract  of  the 
coculus  indicus,  liartshorn  shavings,  ginger, 
Spanish  juice,  orange  powder,  liquorice,  cara- 
way seeds,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

BRIBERY.  The  receiving  of  any  reward 
or  gift  for  coiTupt  purposes. 

Brick.  An  artificial  kind  of  stone,  com- 
posed of  clay,  coal  ashes,  and  .<?and,  duly  min- 
gled together,  dried  by  the  sim  and  hardened 
by  the  fire.  Bricks  are  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  their  qxiality,  into  marls  and  stocks, 
which  latter  are  either  gray  or  red,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  earth. 

BRIDGE.  A  structure  raised  over  rivers, 
&c.  and  consisting  of  one  or  more  arches.  The 
principal  parts  of  a  bridge  are  the  piers,  or 
walls,  built  for  the  support  of  tlie  arches ;  the 
parapet,  or  breastwall,  made  to  protect  the  pas- 
sengers, the  banquet,  pavement,  or  raised  fwt- 
path,  and  the  abutments  or  extremities  of  the 
bridge,  which  rest  on  the  banks.  The  princi- 
pal arches  employed  in  bridge  building,  are 
those  of  the  semicircular  or  elliptical  form,  the] 
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catenarian  arch,  and  the  arch  of  equilibriun*, 
which  last  is  esteemed  to  be  the  best,  because  it 
is  equally  strong  in  every  part. 
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BRIDGE.  A  military  term  for  any  contri- 
vance by  which  soldiers  can  cross  a  river,  as  a 
bridge  of  boats,  formed  by  boats  joined  side- 
ways, and  covered  with  planks ;  or  a  bridge  of 
rushes,  formed  of  bundles  of  rushes  bound  fast 
together  and  covered  with  planks.  Such  tem- 
porary bridges  are  called  flying  bridges. 

BRIDGE.  The  name  of  several  tilings 
similar  in  figure  to  a  bridge ;  as  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  the  gristle  which  parts  the  nostrils ; 
the  bridge  in  a  violin,  &c.  the  perpendicular 
arch  which  supports  the  strings ;  tne  bridge, 
among  Gunners,  is  the  name  for  the  two  pieces 
of  timber  which  go  between  tlie  transoms  of  a 
gun  carriage  on  which  the  bed  rests. 

BRIDLE.  A  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
horse's  head,  which  serves  to  guide  the  ani- 
mal. The  principal  parts  are  the  bitt,  or  snaf 
fie,  which  goes  into  the  horse's  mouth ;  the 
curb,  or  chain  of  iron,  tliat  runs  over  the  beard 
of  the  horse;  tiie  head-stall,  or  leather  that 
goes  round  the  head ;  the  fillet,  that  lies  over 
the  forehead  ;  the  throatband,  that  goes  under 
the  throat;  and  the  reins,  which  serve  for 
the  rider. 

BRIEF  (in  Law.)  An  abridgement  of  a 
client's  case,  made  out  for  the  instruction  of 
counsel  on  a  trial  at  law. 

BRIEF  (in  Music.)  A  measure  of  quantity, 
which  contains  two  strokes  down  in  beating 
time,  and  as  many  up, 

BRIG.  A  merchant's  vessel  with  two  masts. 
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BRIGADE.  A  military  term,  for  a  party 
or  division  of  soldiers,  whether  horse  or  foot, 
under  the  command  of  a  brigadier. 

BRIGANTINE.  A  small  light  vessel, 
which  can  both  row  and  sail  well,  being  adapt- 
ed either  for  fighting  or  for  chase. 
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BRIMSTONE.  The  vulgar  name  for  sul- 
phur. 

BRINE.  Water  impregnated  with  salt 

BRISKET.  That  part  of  the  breast  of  an 
animal  that  lies  nearest  the  ribs. 

BRISTLE.  The  hair  of  swine,  which  is 
much  used  by  brushmakers,  particularly  that 
importefi  from  Russia. 

BRISTOL  HOT  WATER.  Mineral  wa 
ters  of  the  lowest  temperature  of  any  in  Eng- 
land, the  constituent  parts  of  which  are  car- 
bonic acid,  gas,  lime,  and  magnesia,  besides 
the  muriatic  and  vitriolic  acids. 

BRITANNIA.  The  name  given  bjr  the 
Romans  to  the  island  of  Britain,  which  is  re- 
presented on  their  medals  under  tlie  figure  of 
a  female  resliiiK  her  left  arm  on  a  shield. 

BROADSIDE.  A  sea  term,  for  a  discharge 
of  nil  the  tjuns  on  one  side  of  a  ship, 

BROADSWORD.  A  sword  with  a  broad 
blade,  chioHy  designed  for  cutting. 

BROCADE.  A  kind  of  stuff  or  cloth  of 
gold. 

BROCOLI.  An  Italian  plant  of  the  cauli- 
flower kind. 

BROGUE.  A  defective  pronunciation  of  a 
language,  particularly  applied  to  the  Irish 
manner  of  sneaking  English. 

BROKEN  LETTER.  A  term  in  Print- 
ing for  the  brealiing  tlie  orderly  succession  in 
wiiich  tlie  letters  stood  in  a  line  or  page,  and 
mingling  them  together;  technicfdly,  pi. 

BROKER.  A  nam©  appli.'d  to  persons  of 
Bevenil  and  very  different  professions,  the  chief 
of  which  are  cxcliange-brokcrs,  stockbrokers, 
and  brokers  who  sell  houseiiold  furniture. 

BROKERAGE.  Wliat  is  paid  to  a  broker 
for  hi.s  trouble.  I 

BROME  GRASS.  A  sort  of  grass  mtKh' 
resembling  the  oat ;  whence  it  hu  also  been  j 
colled  oat  grass.  I 


BRONZE.  An  alloy  of  two  thirds  copper 
and  one  third  brass. 

BRONZING.  The  art  of  varnishing  wood, 
plaster,  and  ivory,  so  as  to  give  them  the  colour 
of  bronze. 

BROOM.  A  flowering  shrub,  having  a  pa- 
pilionaceous flower,  which  becomes  a  short 
roundish  swelling  pod,  containing  a  kidney 
shaped  seed  in  each. 

BROOM.  A  besom,  which  is  frequently 
made  of  the  broom,  and  serves  for  sweeping 
a  house. 

BRUMAL.  The  winter  quarter  of  the  year, 
beginning  at  the  shortest  day. 

BRUTA.  The  second  order  of  animals  of 
the  class  mammalia  in  the  Linnaean  system, 
comprehending  those  animals  which  have  no 
fore  teeth  in  either  jaw,  as  bradypus,  the 
sloth ;  mynycophaga,  tlie  ant-eater ;  rhinoce- 
ros, the  rhinoceros  ;  elephas,  the  elephant,  <fcc. 

BRUTE-WEIGHT.  A  term  employed 
when  merchandises  are  weighed  with  the 
cases,  &c.  in  distinction  from  the  net  weight. 

BUBBLE.  A  bladder  in  water,  or  a  vesicle 
filled  with  air  ;  also  any  idle  or  cheating  pro- 
ject, such  as  tlie  Soutli  Sea  bubble  in  1720,  and 
numerous  projects  of  a  similar  character  which 
have  been  set  afloat  within  the  last  few  years, 
to  the  ruin  of  many. 

BUCCANEERS.  Pirates  or  freebooters  ; 
a  race  of  adventurers  who  committed  great  de- 
predations in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

BUCK.  A  male  doer  of  tlie  fallow  kind; 
also  a  male  rabbit. 

BUCKET.  A  kind  of  pail,  made  of  leather. 

BUCKLE.  A  fastening  for  a  shoe,  or  the 
harness  of  a  horse,  by  means  of  an  iron  tongue 
within  a  hoop. 

BUCKLER,  An  ancient  piece  of  defensive 
armoui",  made  of  wicker  work,  and  worn  on 
the  arm. 

BUCKRAM.  A  sort  of  stiffened  cloth. 

BUCKWHEAT,  otherwice  called  Brank. 
A  sort  of  grain  that  is  used  as  food.  The  flow- 
ers grow  in  a  spike,  or  branched  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves. 

BUCOLICS.  Pastoral  poems,  so  called 
from  tlie  Bucolica  of  Virgil. 

BUD.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  contains 
the  embryo  of  tne  leaves,  flowers,  «Stc. 

BUDDHA.  The  nape  of  the  deity  among 
the  Hindoos. 

BUDDLE.  A  frame  to  receive  the  mineral 
ore  after  it  is  separated  from  the  coarser  parts. 

BUDGEROW.  An  ornamented  barge  in 
India. 

BUDGET.  Properly,  a  bag  or  knapsack 
that  may  be  easily  carried  ;  also  the  annual 
statement  of  the  finances  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  England. 

BUPP.  A  sort  of  thick  leather  prepared 
from  the  sicin  of  the  bufl'ala 

BUFFALO.  An  animal  originally  from 
India,  but  now  ibund  in  moat  U  the  warm- 
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er  countries  of  the  eastern  continent;   it  isj     BULBOUS  PLANTS.  The  nameof  sach 

larger  than  the  common  ox,  and  is  fond  of  plants  as  have  a  fleshy,  scaly  root,  called  a 

rivers  and  marshy  places.     It  has  horns  re-  [balb,  as  the  leek,  onion,  &c. 

Bupinated  and  flat  on  the  fore  side,  a  tough 

skin,  black  hair,  small  head,  and  no  dev^rlap. 

They  are  numerous  in  the  northvsrestern  parts 

of  the  United  States.     The  Indians  take  them 

in  great  numbers,  by  driving  them  into  large 

enclosures,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 


BUGLEHORN.     A  horn  formerly  used 
much  in  hvmting,  and  now  in  armies. 


BULGED.  A  sea  term,  for  a  ship  when 
she  has  struck  off  some  of  her  timbers  upon  a 
rock  or  anchor. 

BULK.  The  whole  contents  of  a  ship  in  her 
hold. 

BULL.  A  brief  or  mandate  issued  by  tlie 
Pope,  and  sealed  with  the  -bulla,  a  leaden  or 
gold  seal. 

BULL.  The  male  of  neat  cattle.  A  well 
known  domestic  animal,  remarkalde  for 
strength  and  courage.  The  engraving  repre- 
sents one  of  the  short-horned,  and  one  without 
horns. 


BUILDING.  The  art  of  raising  builffings 
according  to  given  designs,  which  is  properly 
practical  architecture;  also,  the  structure  bo 
raised. 

BULB  (in  Botany.)  A  kind  of  large  subter- 
raneous bud,  though  sometimes  appearing 
above  ground,  upon  or  near  the  root  of  certain 
herbaceous  plants,  which  are  tlierefore  denomi- 
nated bulbous.  Linnaeus  considers  the  buH?  as  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  future  vegetable,  because 
every  bulb  contains,  in  miniature,  or  embryo,  a 
plant,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  its  parent. 


BULL-DOG.  A  dogof  Uiie  English  breed, 
so  called  from  his  property  of  attacking  tba", 
bull,  whence  he  was  formerly  used  in  the  crueill' 
sport  of  bullbaiting. 

BULLET.  A  name  for  the  leaden  balls 
with  which  small  fire  arms  are  loaded.  • 

BULLETIN.  An  official  account  of  puldfc 
transactions  or  matters  of  general  interest. 

BULIMY.  A  disease  in  which  the  patient 
is  affected  with  an  insatiable  and  perpetual  ap- 
))etite  for  food,  and  unless  he  is  indulged,  he 
falls  into  fainting  fits. 

BULL-FIGHT.  An  atrocious  divarsion, 
still  practised  in  Spain;  and,  till  lately, among 
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tb«  lowest  pco|ilo  in  EDgland,  under  Uie  name 
ofbuil-boiting. 
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BULLFINCH.  A  bird  of  tho sparrow  kind, 
whose  breast,  cheeks  and  tliroat  are  of  a  crimson 
colour.  The  nest  is  princi|ially  composed  of 
moss,  and  the  eggs,  wliich  are  five  or  six  in 
number,  are  of  a  bluish  white  colour,  marked 
at  the  large  end  with  ihirk  sp)ts.  Tlic  time 
of  breeding  is  about  tlic  end  of  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  June;  and  in  aumnier  its  firinci- 
pal  residence  is  in  woods;  but  in  winter  it 
approaches  goi-deus  and  orchards,  and  is,  |»er- 

liaps,  unjustly  stigmatized  for  destroying  tho  ,  .    ,    ^,         ,        .        _       ,•      »r- 
buds  of  tras,  tliougli  it  appoais  that  its  object !  '""^  ?,^  ft«  "'■^■•'  !^»<^'J?'  f"""*^  VJ  A'".^: 
is  not  the  bud   itst;l(;  but  "  tiic  worm  in  tho 
bud,"  and  thatUie  bullfmch  is  one  of  those  spe- 
cies of  birds  that  defend  llic  embryo  (i  uit,  by 
deBtroying  the  ncets  of  iiumnierabic  uisccts. 


BULL-FROG.  A  remarkable  speciee  of  tho 
frog  in  North  America,  so  odled  because  ita 
voice  rcscmblca  the  distant  lowing  of  an  ox. 


BULL-HEAD.  A  sort  of  fislj,  liaving  ita 
head  much  broader  than  its  body. 

BULLION.  Gold  or  silver  in  the  mass,  be- 
fore it  is  wrought  into  coin. 

BULL'S  EYE.  A  mark  in  tlic  shape  of  a 
bull's  eye,  at  which  archers  shoot  by  way  of 
exercise. 

BULL-TROUT,  A  sort  of  salmon,  about 
two  ft^et  in  length. 

BUM-BOAT.  A  sort  of  wherry  used  altout 
harbours,  to  carry  provisions,  &c.  for  sale  to 
si  lips  lying  at  a  distance. 

BUNGALOW.  A  house  wiUi  a  thatclied 
roof  in  India. 

BUNT  (a  Sea  Term.)  The  middle  part  of  a 
sail  formed  into  a  sort  of  bag,  or  hollow,  Utat 
tlie  sail  mav  gather  more  wind. 

BUNTt;iNES.  Small  lines  which  serve  to 
force  uj)  tlie  bunt  of  tlic  sail  for  tlie  better  furl- 
ing it  up. 

BUOY.  A  short  piece  of  wood  or  close 
h(X)j)cd  barrel,  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  an- 
chor, to  |x)int  out  its  situation.  It  ia  also  a 
piece  of  wood  or  cork  fastciied  by  a  chain, 
serving  to  jH)int  out  dtmgcrous  places. 

BUPHAGA,  or  Beefeatbk.    A  sort  of 

It  is 
so  called  liecause  it  alights  on  the  backs  of  cat- 
tl«',  and  picks  holes  in  them  to  get  at  tlie  larvs 
oftho  gad-lly,  on  which  it  lives. 

r'^riMo    An  insect  of  the  coleoptei 
of  iu 


BUIMIESTIS. 

Dider,  remarkablo 


rous 

Its  CO 


for  the  brilliancy 
lours,  which  emulate  tlw  |x>lis}i  of  the  finest 
nu-tids. 

BURDEN  (a  Sea  Term.)  Whatever  can  1« 
slowed  in  a  liold,  or  the  nunil«r  of  tons  whicii 
it  can  carry.  Beasts  of  burtlcn,  in  HusUind- 
ry,  arc  llioyo  which  are  lilti-d  for  tearing  bur- 
dens or  drawing  weights. 

BURGESS.  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough,  or 
one  who  pos-sesses  a  teneuH-nt  therein ;  it  is 
iu)W  more  commonly  taken  tor  tl>e  representa- 
tive or  a  Uirou^'li  town. 

BURGLARY  (^iu  Law.)  The  breaking  and 
''iitt-riiig  die  dwelling  of  anther  iu  tlic  night, 
with   the    intent   to    couunit    some   fcionv, 
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whether  the  felonioiis  intent  be  put  in  execu- 
tion or  not. 

BURGOO.  A  kind  of  porridge,  is  a  nutri- 
tive dish,  eaten  by  mariners,  and  much  used 
in  Scotland ;  it  is  made  by  gradually  adding 
oat-meal  to  boiling  water,  stirring  it  constant- 
ly, so  Uiat  tlie  whole  may  mix  smoothly ;  after 
which  a  little  salt  and  butter  should  be  added. 
It  is  considered  very  proper  for  correcting  that 
unwholesome  disposition  to  costiveness,  so  fre- 
quent to  persons  of  a  sea-faring  life. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH.  The  juice  of  the 
fir  tree  boiled  in  water,  and  strained  through  a 
linen  cloth. 

BURNING-GLASS.  A  concave  or  convex 
glass,  commonly  spherical,  which  collects  the 
rays  of  the  sun  towards  a  common  point,  call- 
ed the  focus.  Those  burning  glasses  which 
consist  of  refracting  convex  lenses  appear  to 
have  been  but  little  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
the  burning  mirrors  which  consist  of  concave 
reflecting  surfaces  must  have  been  brought  to 
great  perfection,  if  what  is  related  by  some 
historians  be  true,  for  we  are  informed  that 
Archimides  set  fire  to  the  fleet  of  Marcellus 
when  he  was  besieging  Syracuse;  and  that 
Proclus,  in  the  same  way,  destroyed  the  narvy 
of  Vitellius  at  the  siege  of"  Byzantium.  Among 
the  modems,  Lord  Napier  was  one  of  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  making  such  burn- 
ing glasses,  which  have  since  been  constructed 
of  a  prodigious  size.  The  burning  glass  of 
M.  de  Villette  was  three  feet  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  it  burnt  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet  two  inches ;  by  it  were  melted  a  silver  six- 
pence in  seven  minutes  and  a  half,  a  King 
Cjreorge's  half  penny  in  sixteen  minutes,  which 
ran  in  thirtv-four  minutes ;  a  diamond  weigh- 
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ing  four  grains  lost  seveneightlisof  its  weight. 
That  of  Buffbn  was  a  polyhedron,  six  feet 
broad,  and  as  manjr  high,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  small  mirrors,  or  flat 
pieces  of  looking  glass,  each  six  inches  square, 
by  means  of  which,  with  the  faint  rays  of  the 
Bun  in  the  month  of  March,  he  set  on  fire 
Iwards  of  beech  wood  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  distance. 


BURNING  OF  WOMEN.  A  superstitious 
practice  in  India  for  the  widows  to  burn  them- 
selves  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husband;^. 
6«c  Suttee  ) 


BURNISHER.  A  round  polished  piece  of 
steel,  serving  to  smooth  and  give  a  lustre  to 
metals. 

BUSS.  A  small  vessel,  used  in  the  herring 
fisheiy,  alx»ut  50  tons  burden. 

BUSHEL.  A  dry  measure,  contdning  four 
pecks,  or  eight  gallons. 

BUSH-HARROW.  An  unplement  of  hus- 
bandry for  harrowing  grass  lands,  and  cover- 
ing grass  or  clover  seeds.  It  consists  of  a 
frame  with  three  or  more  bars,  in  which  bushes 
are  interwoven. 

BUSKIN.  A  kind  of  high  shoe,  anciently 
worn  by  tragedians ;  also,  a  sort  of  leatlier 
stocking,  serving  tlie  purpose  of  a  boot. 

BUST.  The  figure  or  po;-trait  of  a  person 
in  relievo,  showing  only  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body. 

BUTCHER  BIRD.  A  sort  of  shrike,  re- 
markable for  its  ferocity  towards  the  little 
birds,  which  it  kills,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces, 
sticks  them  on  thorns. 


BUTT.  A  measure  of  wine,  containing  126 
gallons. 

BUTTEND.  The  largest  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  nearest  to  the  root. 

BUTTER.  A  fat  unctuous  substance,  pro- 
cured from  the  cream  of  milk  by  churning ;  a 
term  in  Chymistry  for  substances  of  similar 
consistency,  as  butter  of  antimony,  butter  of 
bismuth,  butter  of  wax,  &c. 

BUTTERBUR.  A  plant  with  a  flosculor 
flower,  consistinsj  of  many  florets. 

BUTTERFLbWER.  A  yellow  flower, 
which  abounds  in  the  meadows  in  May. 

BUTTERFLY,  or  PAPILIO.  A  genus  of 
insects,  of  which  there  are  many  hundred  spe- 
cies. Curious  and  elegant  as  tliey  are,  this  is 
the  last  state  of  tlie  varied  existence  of  the 
same  creature ;  first  in  the  grub,  or  caterpillar 
form,  in  whicli  it  emerges  from  the  eggs  laid 
by  a  former  generation ;  the  grub  then  passes 
into  an  insensible  state,  called  the  chrysalis  or 
aurelia,  in  which  it  continues  some  weeks  or 
months,  having  neither  legs,  wings,  nor  mo- 
tion :  at  length  tlie  ca.se  is  burst,  and  moths  and 
butterflies  emerge,  which  pass  a  short  and  flut- 
tering existence,  during  wliich  they  lay  eg^s 
for  future  successions  olthc  same  kind.  That 
which  seems  to  be  powder  upon  tJic  wings  of 
tills  insect  is  an  innumerable  gtiautity  of  fc<» 
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there,  whicli  arc  only  to  be  diacerncd  tJirough 
a  oaicroscope. 
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ChryaaUs  of  the  Butterfly. 


BUTTOCK.  The  breech  or  liaunch  of  an 
animal,  next  to  the  tail ;  also,  a  sea  term  for 
that  part  of  a  ship  which  forms  her  breadtli, 
right  astern  from  the  tuck  upwards. 

BUTTON.  Any  thing  m  a  round  form 
which  serves  to  fasten,  particularly  what  is 
used  in  garments ;  also,  a  part  of  the  cascabel 
in  a  gun  or  howitzer,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  button. 

BUTTRESS.  A  kind  of  butment,  built 
arclnvise,  serving  to  support  a  building  or  wall. 

BUZZARD.  A  very  sluggish  bird  of  the 
hawk  kind.  It  will  remain  perched  upon  the 
same  bough  for  many  hours,  and  is  generally 
found  in  one  place.  It  feeds  on  small  birds, 
rabbits,  moles,  and  mice  ;  but  it  will  also  eat 
frogs,  worms,  and  insects.  The  colour  of  the 
buzzard  is  various:  the  breast  and  belly  of 
some  are  brown,  but  more  frequently  the  for- 
mer is  of  a  yellowish  white,  with  oblong  rust- 
coloured  spots  :  the  back  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  coverts  of  the  ^vings,  are  of  a  deep  brown, 
edged  with  a  pale  rust  colour ;  the  tail  ia  bar- 
red either  with  black,  or  ash  colour. 

There  is  anotlier  species,  the  aeruginoeus, 
or  moor-buzzard,  with  a  grayish  body,  and 
yellow  legs.  It  makes  its  nest  in  a  tuft  of 
grass  or  among  rushes,  is  a  fierce  and  vora- 
cious bird,  and  a  great  destroyer  of  rabbits, 
young  ducks,  and  other  water-fowl. 

BY-LAW.  A  private  law  made  within  some 
particular  place  or  jurisdiction.  All  by-laws 
are  to  be  reasonable,  and  for  the  common  bene- 
fit, and  must  be  agreeable  to  the  public  laws 
in  being. 


C,  the  tliird  letter  and  second  consonant  of 
the-nlphabet ;  as  a  numeral,  C  stands  for  100, 
and  CC  for  200,  &c. ;  in  Music,  it  is  the  high- 
est part  in  the  tliorough  bass;  as  an  Abbrevia- 
tion, it  stands  for  Christ,  as  A.  C.  Anno  Chris- 
ti,  or  ante  Christum. 

CAAB.\.  The  temple  of  Mecca,  towards 
wliich  Mahometans  turn  when  they  pray. 

CABALA.  A  traditional  or  mysterious  doc- 
trine among  the  ancient  Jews,  which  tliey  say 
was  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  to  Moses,  and 
by  him  to  the  fathers.  Among  Christians,  the 
cabala  is  nn  abuse  of  certain  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture for  magiaU  purposes. 

CABBAGE  TREE.  A  tree  of  the  Cane  of 
Good  Hope,  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  leaves  bear  to  those  of  tlie  cabbage 
plant. 

CABIN.  The  apartment  in  a  vessel  for  the 
ofTirors  nnd  superior  passengers. 

(  A 1 U  N  ET.  The  secret  council  of  a  govern- 

IlK'llt. 

CABLE.  A  Ben  term  for  a  strong  rope  or 
iron  chain,  which  serves  to  keep  a  ship  at 
nnchor. 


CABLE'S  LENGTH.  The  measure  of  1 20 
fathoms. 

CACOETHES.  An  ill  habit  or  propensi- 
ty ;  as  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  an  itch  for  au- 
thorshijp. 

CACOPHONY.  The  Imrsh  sound  of  two 
lettci-s  or  syllables. 

CADENCE  (in  Grammar.)  Thefalloftlie 
voice ;  also,  the  flow  of  verses  or  periods ;  in 
Music,  it  is  a  pause  or  suspension  at  the  end 
of  an  air,  resembling  points  or  virgules  in 
prose;  in  Dancing,  cadence  is  used  when  the 
steps  follow  the  notes  and  measures  of  the  mu- 
sic ;  in  tlio  Manege,  tlie  cadence  is  the  measure 
or  proportion  otecrved  by  a  horse  in  all  his 
motions  when  he  is  thoroughly  managed. 

CADET.  One  who  is  trained  up  for  tlie 
army  by  a  course  of  military  discipline.  Every 
son  of  a  family,  below  tlie  eldest 

CADI.  A  magistrate,  or  sort  of  justice  of 
tlic  peace,  among  the  Aralis  and  TurKs. 

C  ADMIA.  Asort  of  mineral  among  thean- 
cii-!  !(!  cobalt. 

I  >.    A  name  for  Moreary's  rod 

CI,.  Ii  on  medals  is  an  emUem  of 
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peace.     It  was  carried  by  the  Roman  heralds 
when  tliey  wont  to  procloim  peace. 


C^SAR.  The  name  of  a  Roman  family,  of 
whom  Caius  Juliiis,  born  100  B,  C  distin 
guished  himself  as  a  conqueror,  who,  having 
overthrown  Pompey,  and  the  constitutional 
thorities  of  the  republic,  was  assassinated, 
March  15,  44  li.  C.  He  was  succeeded  as 
Emperor  by  Ids  nephew,  Augustus,  and  by 
iiregular  succession  for  500 years.  The  name 
of  Cajsar  is  still  retained  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  by  tlie  Emperor  of  Russia,  as 
Czar. 

CAIRNS.  Heapsc^stones  in  a  conical  form, 
which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Scot 
land  and  Wales. 

CAISSON.  A  wooden  chest  filled  with 
bombs  or  powder,  and  buried  under  some 
work  to  blow  it  up ;  also,  the  frame  used  in 
laying  the  foimdationsof  a  bridge. 

CALAMANCO.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff 
manufactured  in  England  and  Brabant.  It 
has  a  fine  gloss,  and  is  chequered  in  the  warp. 
CAIjAMARI^j.  The  third  natural  order  of 
plants  in  the  ljinna;an  system,  containing  tlie 
reeds  resembling  i^riissis. 

CALAMINARIS,  or  Lapis  Calamina- 
Bis.  The  calamine  stone,  or  oxide  of  zinc 
among  the  chymists ;  a  kind  of  bituminous, 
ibssile  earth,  which,  wlien  mixed  with  copper, 
prodvices  brass. 

CALCAREOUS  EARTH,  or  Lime,  as 
marble,  limestone,  marie,  and  gypsum,  form- 
ing ranges  of  mountains,  and  containing  ma- 
rine shells  and  bones  of  animals,  of  which  it  is 
supp<«ed  to  be  the  concentrated  ruins. 

CALCINATION.  The  solution  of  a  mixed 
body  by  tlie  means  of  heat  or  any  corroding 
substance,  as  mercury,  aquafortis,  &c.  whereby 
it  is  reducexl  to  powder.  The  body  so  reduced 
was  named  a  calx,  in  common  language  a  cin- 
der, and  in  chymistry  an  oxide. 

CALCUIiATION.  The  act  of  computing 
several  sums  by  means  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  division,  &c. 

CALCULUS,  or  Stone.  A  name  general- 
ly given  to  all  hard  concretions,  not  bony, 
which  are  formed  in  the  botlics  of  animals. 

CALCUIiUS, Differential.  A  method 
of  finding  a  small  qtiantity,  which,  tiiken  an 
infinity  of  times,  is  etjual  to  a  given  quantity, 
or  it  is  the  arithmetic  of  infinitely  small  quan- 
tilJee,  and  similar  to  fluxions,  which  considers 
momenta  a.s  quantities.  Differentials  are  dis- 
tinguishvj  by  die  leltci  rf,  as  d  .r,  differential 
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i[x ;  and  flaxions  by  a  dot  over  it,  as  x  is  the 
fluxion  of  X.  The  diifferential  calculus  is  now 
generally  referred  to  the  method  effluxions. 

CALENDAR.  A  distribution  of  time  into 
months,  weeks,  and  days,  throughout  the  year, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  festivals  and 
such  other  matters  as  serve  for  the  daily  pur^ 
poses  of  life.  Calendars  vary  according  to  the 
different  forms  of  the  year  and  the  divisions  of 
time  in  different  countries,  as  the  Roman  and 
Julian  Calendars  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
Gregorian  and  Reformed  Calendars  among 
the  moderns. 

CALENDAR  MONTH.  The  name  given 
to  the  months  as  they  stand  in  the  almanac. 

(3AIjIBER.  The  thickness  or  diameter  of 
any  thing,  particularly  of  the  tore  of  a  cannon. 

CALIBER  COMPASSES.  A  particular  in- 
strument used  by  gunners  for  measuring  the 
diameters  of  shot,  shells,  &c.  They  resemble 
other  compasses,  except  in  their  legs,  which 
are  arched,  in  order  that  the  points  may  touck 
the  extremities  of  the  arch. 


CALICO.  A  cloth  made  from  cotton  wool, 
resembling  linens;  the  nrnne  is  from  Calicut, 
a  city  in  India,  from  whence  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguese  first  brought  calicoes. 

CALICO-PRINTING.  The  art  of  apply- 
ing coloured  patterns  on  a  white  or  coloured 
ground  of  linen  or  cotton.  It  has  been  prac- 
tised in  India  for  more  than  two  thoasand  years, 
but  has  not  been  cultivated  in  Eiurope  more 
than  a  centuiy,  and  but  a  few  years  in  the 
United  States.  This  art  depends  on  the  action 
of  certain  bodies,  which,  by  chjrmical  agency, 
permanently  unite  the  colouring  matter  of  dye- 
ing materials  to  particidar  parts  of  the  cloth. 
The  substances  which  bind  the  colouring  mat- 
ter to  the  faces  of  the  cloth  are  denommated 
mordants.  The  mordant  is  applied  to  the 
cloth  by  wooden  bloclcs,  in  which  the  patterns 
are  carved  in  relief  This  effect  is  also  pro- 
ducal  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  by  sheet  cop- 
per fixed  in  a  block,  like  filagree  work,  or  by 
the  copper-plate.  When  tlio  mordant  has  be^ 
applied,  tlic  cloth  is  made  completely  dry,  and 
washed  in  water,  till  the  thickening  matter, 
and  those  parts  of  the  monlants  uncombined 
with  tlie  cloth,  are  removed.  After  this  the 
cloth  is  rinsed  in  clean  water.  It  is  then  dip- 
ped in  the  dye  liquor,  by  which  the  whole  is 
dyed.  The  parts  which  have  been  impregna- 
ted in  tlic  mordants  receive  a  brighter  colour 
than  those  which  linve  not.     Tlie  colour  of  the 
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former  is  iicrmancnt,  but  that  of  the  latter  is 
tlischarffcd  l>y  repeated  washing. 

CAIjIPH,  in  the  Arabic  Khalifa,  which 
signifies  successor.  A  title  assumed  by  the 
successors  of  Mahomet,  who  reigned  in  Bag- 
dad. 

CALKERS.  Persons  employed  in  calking 
vessels;  that  is,  driving  oakum  and  other 
things  into  the  seams  of  vessels  to  keep  out 
tfie  water. 

CALL.  An  artificial  pipe  made  to  catch 
quails ;  alf?o,  a  Rca  term  for  a  whistle  or  pipe 
used  in  calling  the  sailors  to  their  duty. 

CALOMEL.  Mercury  well  pounded  with 
sulphtir ;  it  is  also  called  a  muriate  of  mer- 
cury. 

CALORIC.  The  name  given  in  chymistry 
to  that  agent  which  produces  Che  phenomena 
of  heat  and  combustion.  It  is  hypothetically 
regarded  as  a  subtile  fluid,  the  particles  of 
which  repel  one  another,  and  are  attracted  by 
all  other  substances.  It  is  ponderable,  and,  by 
its  distribution  in  various  proportions,  among 
the  particles  of  matter,  gives  rise  to  three  gene- 
ral forms  of  gas,  liquids,  and  solids.  The  par- 
ticles of  water,  by  losing  caloric,  have  their  co- 
hesion so  much  increased,  that  they  assume 
the  solid  form  of  ice ;  by  adding  caloric  they 
again  become  fluid ;  and  by  a  still  further  ad- 
dition, they  are  converted  into  vapour.  Calo- 
ric exists  m  different  states — free  or  uncom- 
bined,  and  in  a  state  of  combination.  In  the 
former  condition,  it  creates  the  sensation  of 
heat,  and  produces  expansion  in  other  bodies. 
The  power  which  it  has  of  exciting  the  sensa- 
tion of  heat,  and  ocr.asioning  expansion,  is  un- 
derstootl  by  the  expression  of  its  temperature. 
This  is  supposed  to  vary  with  the  given  quan- 
tity of  free  caloric  in  a  given  quantity  of  mat- 
ter ;  a  high  temperature  being  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  caloric,  and 
n  loAV  temperature  to  that  of  a  small  quantity. 
We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  extremities 
of  tcnipcraturo,  and  may  compare  it  to  a  chain, 
of  which  a  few  of  the  middle  links  only  are 
exjjoecd  to  our  oljsorvation,  while  its  extremi- 
ties are  concoalfd  from  our  view.  With  re- 
gard U)  combinol  caloric,  it  has  Ixjcn  shown, 
tliat  solids,  during  liquefaction,  imbibe  a  quan- 
tity of  caloric,  which  ceases  to  be  obvious  both 
to  our  senses  and  the  thermometer.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  solids  and  liquids  in  their 
conversion  into  vapours  and  gases ;  a  portion 
"f '■  '■  li  iscsscntial  to  the  elasticity  of 

till  i  s  to  become  apparent  When- 

''v<  I  t;ikoa  place,  cold  is  said  to  bo 

prtxliiivxl;  by  which  we  are  only  to  under- 
stanil  tlio  pas.'Hiw  of  caloric  from  a  free  to  a 
latent  form,  'the  sources  of  caloric  arc  six, 
viz.  the  sun's  rays,  combustion,  jxircussion, 
friction,  iIm*  iT>ixluro  of  different  euljstances, 
aii'l    ' 

*  I   TEH.  An  instrument  to  mea- 

«""  ly  "f  a  body  for  caloric,  or  its 

epccilic  ciAovk.    The  tliermometcr  nKsaoures 
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merely  the  var'iations  of  temperature,  or  sensi- 
ble heat.  The  body  in  the  calorimeter  is 
placed  in  the  innermost  of  three  concentric 
vessels,  the  two  outer  ones  containing  ice ;  the 
quantity  of  water  produced  by  the  cooling  of 
the  body  at  a  given  number  of  degrees,  deter- 
mines its  specific  caloric. 

CALVARY.  The  name  of  a  cross  in  He- 
raldry, as  it  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms.  It  is  so 
callcfi  Ijecause  it  resembles  the  cross  on  which 
our  Saviour  sufllered. 

CAIjUMET.  An  Indian  pipe,  which  was 
otherwise  called  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  because  it 
served  the  bearer  as  a  pass  or  safe  conduct 
among  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Indians.  It 
was  very  similar  to  the  caduceus,  or  Mercu- 
ry's wand,  of  the  ancients, 

CALX.  A  fine  powder  remaining  after  tlie 
calcination  of  metals  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances ;  also,  another  name  for  lime. 

CALYC  ANTHEM  A.  The  17th  practical 
Ijinnajan  order  of  plants,  tlie  corolla  and  sta- 
mina inserted  in  the  calyx. 

CALYCIFLORjE.  The  sixteenth  natural 
order  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system,  com- 
prehending those  plants  which  have  only  a 
calyx,  in  which  the  stamina  are  inserted. 

CALYPTRA.  The  tender  skin  in  mosses 
that  l(x>sely  covers  the  top  of  the  thcca,  like  a  cup. 

CALYX.  A  general  name  for  the  cup  of  n 
flower,  or  tliat  part  of  a  plant  which  surrounds 
and  supports  tlje  other  parts  of  a  flower. 

CAMBERED.  A  sea  term  applied  to  a 
deck,  the  flooring  of  which  is  hignest  in  the 
middle. 

CAMBRIC.  A  sort  of  very  fine  white  linen, 
made  of  flax. 

CAMEL.  A  quadruped  called  Arabian,  or 
Dromedary,  when  he  has  a  single  bunch,  and 
Bactrian,  when  two  bunches,  on  his  Ixick. 
They  are  common  over  the  greater  part  of  Af- 


rica and  Asia  Minor,  .Tii<i  ;u<-  ixc.^umiily  use- 
ful as  lK\ists  of  burdt^n  in  traversing  i\tc  sandy 
deserts  and  mountainous  districts  of  Ukikc 
a)untrics,  being  varv  sure  fimti^l,  and  rapaWi; 
of  carrying  from  1300  to  l.'»(U>  llw.  weight,  and 
enduring  great  abstinence  both  of  fo«Hi  .ind  \v;i 
tcr;  part  of  Uicir  hturij  also  very  vii      l 
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CAMELEOPARD,  or  Gibafpe.  A  na- 
tive of  South  Africa,  usually  16  or  17  feet 
high,  and  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
caunel  and  a  panther.  These  animals  are  ex- 
ceedingly docile,  and  delicate  in  constitution. 
In  1827,  the  Bey  of  Tunis  sent  two  as  presents 
to  the  kings  of  Prance  and  of  England.  The 
one  in  France  is  kept  at  the  Jardin  des  Plan- 
tes  at  Paris,  and  attended  with  great  care ;  the 
one  to  England  was  sent  to  Windsor,  where 
the  climate  seemed  unfavourable  for  it. 


CAMEO.  A  sort  of  onjoc  stone,  having  va- 
rious figures  upon  it ;  in  Natural  History,  a 
Bort  of  pellucid  gem. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA.  An  optical  instru- 
ment invented  by  Dr.  Hook,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  image  of  any  object  appear  on 
the  wall  in  a  light  room,  either  by  day  or  night. 
This  name  has  since  been  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment invented  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  for  drawing 
objects  in  true  perspective. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA.  An  optical  machine 
or  apparatus,  representing  an  artificial  eye,  by 
which  the  images  of  external  objects,  receivcxl 
through  a  double  convex  glass,  are  shown 
distinctly,  and  in  their  native  colours. 


CAMLET.  A  sort  of  stuff  originally  made 
of  camel's  hair  and  silk  mixed,  but  now  of 
wool  and  silk. 

CAMP.  The  spot  of  ground  where  an  army 
rests  and  intrenches  itself. 

CAMPAIGN.  The  space  of  tune  during 
vvhieh  an  army  is  kept  in  the  field. 

CAMPANACEAi.    One  of  Linnseus's  na 


tural  order  of  flowers,  including  those  tliotare 
bcllshaped,  as  the  campanula,  convolvulus,  &c. 

CAMPANULA,  or  Bell  Flower.  A 
sort  of  plants,  mostly  perennials,  and  bearing 
a  bell-shaped  flower. 

CAMPHOR.  A  white  concrete  crystalline 
substance,  of  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  a  pene- 
trating smell.  It  WEis  formerly  supposed  to  be 
a  resin  which  was  procured  from  a  tree,  much 
like  a  walnut  tree,  growing  in  Borneo,  and 
thence  called  the  camphor  trc-e ;  but  modern 
chymists  consider  it  to  be  a  peculiar  substance 
not  to  Ije  classed  either  with  the  oils  or  the  re- 
sins. It  is  procured  from  the  volatile  oil  of 
several  plants,  as  rosemary,  sage,  lavender,  &c. 

CAN.  A  drinking  vessel ;  particularly  that 
used  by  sailors. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  A  transparent  re- 
sinous juice,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm 
pungent  taste.  It  is  imported  frcan  Canada, 
in  North  America. 

CANADIAN  LYNX.  An  animal  twice 
the  size  of  a  cat,  of  a  bright  bay  colour,  with 
dusky  spots. 


CANAL.  An  artificial  river,  provided  with 
locks  and  sluices,  and  sustained  by  banks  and 
mounds,  to  afford  an  easy,  speedy,  and  cheap 
conveyance  of  goods,  &c.  in  boats  and  vessels, 
from  one  part  of  a  country  to  anotlicr.  Egypt 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  cemals  from  tlia 
earliest  periods  of  authentic  liistory.  The 
Chinese  have  a  more  extensive  inland  naviga- 
tion, than  any  other  nation,  if  not  greater  tlian 
tliat  of  all  other  nations.  All  the  European 
nations  have  opened  numerous  and  extended 
canals  since  the  17th  century.  Great  Britain 
has  great  investments  in  canal  stock.  Though 
the  United  States  had  done  little  for  inland 
navigation  15  years  ago,  they  have  done  won- 
ders since.  Tne  Erie  or  Western  Canal,  365 
miles  in  length,  connecting  the  Hudson  river, 
at  Albany,  with  lake  Erie,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  art ;  it  was  commenced  on  the  4tlx  of 
July,  1817,  and  completed  Oct.  26,  1825,  and 
cost  about  seven  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  and  others, 
completed  or  commenced,  amount  to  about 
2500  miles  in  all,  and  strongly  attest  the  enter- 
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prise  of  Uiis  nation.  The  engraving  repre- 
sents a  section  of  tlie  western  canal  and  tlie 
aqueduct  at  Rochester. 
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CANARY-BIRD.  An  elegant  yellow  bird 
much  bred  in  England  and  the  United  States  ; 
brought,  originally,  from  the  Canaiy  Islands, 
where  it  is  of  a  white  colour. 

CANCER,  the  Crab  (An  Astronomy.)  A 
constellation,  and  the  fourtnsign  in  the  zodiac, 
marked  thus  Sj  which  tlie  sun  enters  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  thence  called  tlie  summer 
solstice. 

CANCER,  Tropic  of.  A  small  circle  of 
thcsplmro,  parnllcl  to  the  ctjuator,  and  passing 
throii^rl)  til,.  U-criiiiiin^  of  Ciuicor. 

CANCER  (in  Medicine.)  A  hard  ulcerous 
and  exceedingly  [)ainfid  swelling,  and  general- 
ly seated  in  the  ^landulou.s  part  of  the  body. 

CANDLE.  A  long  roll  or  cylinder  made 
of  tallow,  wax,  or  spermaceti,  in  which  is  in- 
serted a  wick  of  a)tton  or  rush,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  bum  ins;. 

CANDLEMAS  DAY.  Tho  festival  ob- 
served  0:1  tlie  second  of  February,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  pvirification  of  tha  Virgin 
Mary. 

CANDY.  A  preparation  of  sugar  made  by 
melting  and  crystallizing  it  several  limes. 

CANDYTUFT.  An  annual  thatiscidtivn- 
ted  in  gardens,  bearing  a  wliite  or  purple 
flower. 

CANFi.  A  kind  of  strong  Imlian  rwd,  used 
for  walking  utkks ;  alaolhc  plant  which  yicUla 


the  sugar,  and  grows  freely  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  skin  of  tlie  sugar  cane  is 
soft,  and  tlie  spongy  matter  or  pitli  it  contains, 
very  juicy. 

CANE  (in  Commerce.)  A  long  measure 
of  dilTcrcnt  dimensions  in  different  countries, 
from  two  to  five  yards. 

CANIS  (in  Asti-onomy.)  The  name  of  two 
constellations  in  the  souUiern  hemisphere; 
namely,  Canis  Major  and  Canis  Minor. 

CANKER,  A  cancerous  affectioa  which 
occurs  frequently  in  fruit  trees ;  also  a  fungous 
excrescence  in  the  feet  of  horses. 

CANNIBAL.  A  man  eater. 

CANNON.  A  piece  of  ordnance,  or  a  great 
gun  for  a  battery,  whicli  is  mounted  on  a  car- 
riage :  the  principal  parts  of  a  cannon  are  tlie 
muzzle,  or  mouth,  the  entrance  of  the  bore  or 
tlie  hollow  part  which  receives  the  charge; 
the  chase,  or  the  whole  space  from  the  muzzle 
to  tlie  trunnions ;  the  trunnions,  or  two  solid 
cylindrical  pieces  of  metal,  which  project  from- 
the  piece,  and  by  which  it  is  supported  on  the 
carriage ;  the  vent,  which  in  small  fire-arms  is 
called  the  touchhole,  a  small  hole  pierced  at  tlic 
end  of  the  bore  or  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of 
j)riming  tlic  piece  with  powder,  or  to  introduce 
tlie  tube,  in  order,  when  lighted,  to  set  fire  to 
the  charge  ;  the  chamber,  that  part  of  the  bore 
or  hollow  of  the  piece  where  tlic  powder  is 
lodged  which  forms  the  charge ;  the  breocli, 
the  solid  piece  behind,  the  hindermost  part  of 
which  is  called  tlie  cascabel.  That  part  next 
to  the  breech  is  called  the  reinforce,  which 
is  made  stronger  to  resist  tlie  force  of  tlie  pow- 
der. The  ornaments  of  a  cannon  are  tho 
muzzle  astragal  and  fillets,  the  chase  astragal 
and  fillets,  the  reinforce  ring,  and  tlie  breech 
mouldings.  According  to  the  sized  ball  which 
they  will  explode,  they  arc  called  C,  12,  or  48 
p<nmders.  The  first  ctmnon  was  used  in  1304, 
on  tlic  coast  of  Denmark. 


CANOE.     A  light  boat  formed  of  the  trunk 
or  bark  of  a  tree ;  used  mostly  by  the  Indiana 
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CANON.  A  law  or  ordnance  of  the  church. 
The  Canon  Law  consists  of  rules  drawn  from 
Scripture,  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fa- 
tliers,  from  the  ordinances  of  councils,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  pope. 

CANON.  A  dignity  in  a  cathedral  church> 

CANON  OP  SCRIPTURE.  That  body  of 
books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  which  serves  for 
a  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

CANONIZATION.  The  act  of  enrolling 
any  one  among  the  number  of  the  saints, 
which  is  the  practice  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  performed  by  the  pope. 

CANOPIS  (in  Astronomy.)  A  bright  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the  rudder  of  the 
ship  Argo. 

CANTATA.  A  piece  of  music  for  one,  two, 
or  more  voices,  ctiiefly  intended  for  a  single 
voice  with  a  thorough  bass. 

CANTEEN.  A  suttling  house  for  boUi 
officers  and  men ;  also  a  small  vessel  of  tin 
plate  or  wood,  in  which  soldiers  on  their 
inarch  carry  their  liquor. 

CANTERBURY-BELL.  A  fine  flower 
much  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  plant  is 
biennial,  and  the  flower  is  white  or  blue,  and 
of  an  oblong  figure. 

CANTHARIDES,  or  Spanish  Flies. 
This  fly  is  nine  or  ten  lines  in  lengtli,  of  a 
shining  green  colour,  mixed  with  azure, 
and  has  a  nauseous  smell.  It  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  preferring  the  ash. 
These  flies,  when  bruised,  are  universally  used 
as  a  vesicatory,  or  blistering  plaster.  The 
largest  come  from  Italy,  but  the  best  from 
Spain. 


CANTON.  A  division  or  small  parcel  of  a 
country,  such  as  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

CANTON  (in  Heraldry.)  An  ordinary,  so 
called  because  it  occupies  but  a  cantel  or  cor- 
ner of  the  escutcheon. 

CANVAS,  or  CANVASS.  The  cloth  on 
which  painters  usually  draw  their  pictures ; 
and  also  that  of  which  the  sails  of  vessels  are 
made ;  also,  Uic  examination  of  tlie  votes  given 
at  an  election. 

CAP.  In  general,  any  covering  for  the  head ; 
sometimes  of  a  particular  make,  as  a  cardi- 
nal's cap. 

CAP.  The  name  of  several  things  similar 
in  figure  or  use,  as  the  cap  of  a  great  giui,  a 
piece  of  lead  laid  over  the  touchhole ;  the  cap 
m  a  ship,  tlie  wiiiarc  [liccc  of  timber  placed 
over  the  head  of  a  nia;il, 
.    CAP  (in  Architecture.)     The   ui)pcrmos>t 


part  of  any  member,  as  the  capital  of  a  co 
lumn,  tlic  cornice  of  a  door,  &c. 

CAP  OP  MAINTENANCE  (in  Herald- 
ry.) One  of  the  regalia  or  ornaments  of  stale, 
carried  before  the  king  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
coronation  and  other  great  solemnities. 

CAPE  (in  Geography.)  A  promontory  or 
headland  projecting  into  tJie  sea  fartlier  than 
the  rest  of  the  coast,  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  «S;c. 

CAPELLA.  A  star  of  tlie  first  magnitude 
in  Auriga. 

CAPER-BUSH.  A  shrub  or  tree,  the  bud 
or  flower  of  which  is  converted  into  a  pickle 
called  caper. 

CAPILLAIRE.  This  pleasant  syrap  is 
much  used  in  the  West  Indies,  when  mixed 
with  water,  to  allay  thirst,  and  ought  to  be 
generally  introduced  into  this  country  during 
warm  weather,  instead  of  brandy,  or  spirits 
and  water. 

To  make  the  syrup,  put  1  oz.  of  the  leaves 
of  capillaire,  (adiantum  pedatum,  or  maiden- 
hair) into  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  pour  tlie 
water  off"  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  after  gently 
stewing  them,  at  least  twelve  hours,  rub  them 
through  a  sieve,  and  mix  them  with  sugar, 
prepared  in  the  following  manner :  Put  a 
pound  of  sugm-  into  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil 
and  skim  it  well,  let  it  boil  till  upon  dipping 
a  silver  spoon  first  into  water,  and  then  into 
the  sugar,  and  into  cold  water  again,  the 
sugar  which  remains  on  the  spoon  may  be 
broken  oflf  clear  ;  add  to  this  the  water  which 
the  leaves  were  put  into,  and  put  it  in  an 
earthen  pan  over  hot  coals,  cover«l  up  close — 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  heat  always 
equal  for  three  days,  and  not  too  great,  or  it 
will  burn.  Take  some  of  this  syrup  between 
your  fingers,  and  in  drawing  tnem  apart,  if 
a  tliread  be  formed  which  cannot  be  easily 
broken,  it  has  been  sufficiently  done ;  then 
add  the  capillaire  as  before  directed,  and  put  it 
into  bottles,  which  must  not  be  corked  till 
quite  cold. 

CAPILLARY.  An  epithet  for  what  is  as 
fine  as  a  hair.  Capillary  tubes  are  pipes  of 
tlie  fineness  of  a  hair,  by  which  various  phe- 
nomena in  physics  and  hydrostatics  are  dis- 
played. Capillary  vessels,  in  Anatomy,  tlie 
smallest  and  extreme  parts  of  tlie  minutest 
ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries.  One 
of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  these  tubes 
is,  that  if  you  take  several  of  them  of  diflTe- 
rcnt  sizes,  open  at  botli  ends,  and  immerse 
them  a  little  way  into  water,  or  any  other  fluid, 
it  will  immaliately  rise  in  tiic  tubes  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  surface  of  that  into 
which  they  are  nnmersed  ;  these  heights  vary- 
ing in  nearly  a  reciprocal  proportion  of  the 
diameters ;  the  greatest,  according  to  Dr.  Hook, 
being  about  21  inches. 

iJAPITAL.  The  chief  or  head  of  a  thing. 

CAPITAL  (in  Geography.)  The  seat 
of  govcrmucnt. 
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CAPITAL  (in  Architecture.)  The  upper- 
most part  of  a  column,  scrvine  as  the  head. 

CAPITAL  (in  Printing.)  The  large  letters, 
which  serve  as  initials,  or  in  titles. 

CAPITAL  (in  Commerce.)  The  stock  or 
fund  of  a  trading  company. 

CAPITOL.  A  famous  fort  or  castle  on  the 
Mons  Capitolinus  at  Rome,  wherein  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 

CAPITOL.  The  building  in  which  the 
legislature  of  a  state  or  nation  assemble  for 
public  business.  The  engraving  represents 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  Congress.  It  is  built 
of  white  freestone,  and  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent edifice  in  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal building  is  340  feet  by  120,  with  two  pro- 
jections, one  170  feet  by  66,  tlie  other,  170  feet 
by  83.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  elegant  iron 
paling,  which  encloses  20  acres  of  ground, 

Ilanted  with  various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
t  cost  $3,000,000. 
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CAPITULATION.  A  treaty  between  the 
besieged  and  the  besiegers  of  any  place, 
whereby  the  former  surrender  it  and  them- 
selves on  certain  conditions. 

CAPIVI.  A  tree  of  Brazil,  the  (lower  of 
which  resembles  a  rose.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet. 

CAPRICORN.    A  southern  conslcllnlion, 
and  one  of  llie  twelve  signs  of  th«  zodiac, 
which  the  «un  enters  on  the  '2Ut  of  December. 
It  is  marked  thus,  V9. 
L 


CAPRICORN,  Tropic  of.  A  email  circle 
of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the  e<^uinoctial,  pass- 
ing through  the  beginning  ot  Capricorn  or 
the  winter  solstice,  which  is  the  sun's  greatest 
southern  declination,  namely,  23  degrees  and 
a  half 

CAPSICUM.  A  plant,  native  of  South 
America,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  pod,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  pepper,  known  by  the  name 
of  Cayenne  Pepper. 

CAPSTAN.  A  large  piece  of  timber  resem- 
bling a  windlass,  placed  behind  the  mainmast. 
It  is  a  cylinder  with  levers,  used  to  weigh 
anchors,  to  hoist  up  or  strike  down  topmasts, 


CAPTAIN.  A  commander  of  a  company 
of  foot  or  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  in  the  naval 
or  merchant  service,  the  commander  of  a  ves- 
sel :  also,  in  grammar  schools,  the  bead  boy 
of  his  class. 

CAPTION  (in  I.aw.)  The  act  of  taking 
any  person  by  any  judicial  process. 

CAPUCHIN.  An  order  of  Franciscan 
monks  in  the  Romish  church,  so  called  from 
their  capijch  or  hood  sewed  to  their  habits. 

CAPUT  MOKTUUM.  The  inert  residuum 
of  any  body,  remaining  after  all  the  volatile 
and  humid  parts  have  been  extracted. 

CAR.  A  small  carriage  of  burden,  drawn 
by  one  or  two  horses. 

CARABINE,  or  CARBINE.  A  sort  of 
short  gun,  between  a  musket  and  a  pistol, 
having  its  i)arrel  two  feet  and  a  half  long. 

CARACT,  or  CARAT,  The  weight  of  24 
grains ;  or  one  scruple  24  carats  make  one 
ounce.  Tliis  is  the  standard  weifiht  by  which 
the  fineness  of  gold  is  distinguished.  If  tha 
gold  1x3  so  fino  that,  in  purifying,  it  loam 
nothing,  or  but  very  little,  it  is  said  to  be  cold 
of  21  carats ;  if  it  lose  one  carat,  K  is  nia  to 
be  gold  of  23  carats. 

CARAT  (in  the  weighing  of  Diamonds,  &c.) 
A  weight  of  four  grains. 

CARAVAN.  A  company  of  roerchants  or 

il;T|'iinH  in  tlie  Enut,  who  go  in  ait  organisei 
y  through  titc  d«t>erts,  and  travel  on  lojui-U. 
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Tiieir  number  often  amounts  to  some  thou- 
sands. They  generally  travel  well  armed,  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the  wan 
dering  Arabe,  and  other  robbers. 


CARAVANSERA.  A  large  building  in 
the  East,  or  an  inn  for  the  reception  of  travel- 
lers and  the  ceiravaus.  The  building  com- 
monly forms  a  square,  in  the  miadle  of  which 
is  a  spacious  court,  and  under  the  arches  or 
piazzas  that  surround  it,  there  runs  a  bank, 
raised  some  feet  above  the  ground,  where  the 
inerchants  and  travellers  take  up  their  lodg- 
ings, the  beasts  of  burden  being  tied  to  the 
foot  of  tlie  bank. 

CARBON.  A  simple  substance,  whose 
most  common  form  is  purified  charcoal,  but 
which  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  car- 
bonic acid  gas ;  with  hydrogen,  forming  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  used  in  gas  lights;  and 
with  nitrogen  gas,  forming  prussic  gas.  Char- 
coal is  useful  as  an  antiseptic,  and  indestruc- 
tible by  age  or  fire.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  gun- 
powder, and  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
substance  of  coals,  besides  being  the  basis 
of  vegetables,  and,  in  connexion  with  hydio- 
gen,  forming  all  combustible  substances.  It- 
self not  gas,  it  seems  to  serve  as  a  general 
fixer  of  gases. 

CARBONATES.  Salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  carlxinic  acid  with  di&breut 
bases,  as  carbonate  of  copper,  &c. 

CARAWAY,  An  indigenous  biennial  plant, 


propagated  from  seeds,  which  ought  to  be 
sown  in  autumn  ;  it  blows  in  the  second 
year,  and  decays  a  short  time  after  the  seeds 
are  ripe.  This  plant  furnishes  a  wholesome 
and  agreeable  food  to  goats,  swine,  and  sheep. 

CARBONIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  car- 
bon and  oxygen  in  its  gaseous  state,  ccdled 
fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  being  ono 
and  a  half  times  heavier  tlian  atmospheric 
air,  it  vdll  neither  support  animal  life  nor 
combustion.  It  is  the  gas  which  escapes  from 
fermenting  masses,  carrying  with  it  tne  viscid 
substance  called  yeast  to  the  top. 

CARBUNCLE.  A  precious  stone,  of  die 
colour  of  a  burning  coal. 

CARBURET.  A  substance  formed  by  the 
combination  of  carbon  with  metals. 

CARBURETTED  HYDROGEN.  Gas 
formed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which,  on 
being  ignited,  fixes  oxygen,  and  radiates 
fight  and  heat,  as  in  gas  lights,  and  all  other 
lights. 

CARCASS  (in  Building.)  The  shell  or 
timber  work  of  a  house  before  it  is  lathed 
and  plastered,  or  the  floors  laid ;  in  Gunnery, 
an  iron  case,  filled  with  combustible  materials, 
and  discharged  from  a  mortar  after  the  mem- 
ner  of  a  bomb. 

CARD.  An  instrument  like  a  comb,  which 
is  used  in  combing  or  disentangling  wooL      / 

CARD  OP  A  COMPASS.  The  circular 
paper  on  which  the  points  of  a  compass  are 
marked. 

CARDINAL.  A  dignitary  in  the  Romish 
Church,  and  one  of  its  chief  governors,  of 
which  there  are  seventy  in  number.  They 
constitute  a  college,  by  and  from  whom  the 
pope  is  chosen. 

CARDINAL  POINTS.  North,  south^ 
east,  and  west ;  subdivided  into  intermediate 
parts,  as  N.  E.  north  east ;  N,  W.  nortlj 
west,  &c.  to  tlie  number  of  thirty-two  points 
of  the  compass,  each  eleven  and  a  half  de- 
grees. 


CARDINAL'S  CAP,  or  Cardinai 
Flower.  A  plant  so  called  because  its 
flower,  by  the  intense  redness  of  its  colour 
seruis  to  cmtdate  the  scarlet  cap  of  a  cardi 


CAR 

CARDINAL'S  CAP,   or   HAT.    A  red 

cap  or  hat,  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  is  worn 
by  cardinals. 


CAR 
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CARDINAL  VIRTUES.  The  four  vir- 
tunes  of  prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and 
benevolence. 

CARDOON.  A  species  of  artichoke  which 
grows  wild  in  the  south  of  France,  amd  has 
smaller  flowers  than  the  common  artichoke, 
«nd  the  scales  of  the  calyx  terminated  by 
long  sharp  spines.  The  sterna  rise  to  tlie 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  are  upright, 
thick,  and  cottony.  The  leaves  are  large  and 
winged,  and  the  flowers  of  a  blue  colour. 

CARDS.  Pieces  of  pasteboard  of  an  vb- 
lone  figure,  and  different  sizes,   made  into 


pacKS  of  52  in  number,  and  used  by  way  of 
amusement  in  different  games.  They  are 
painted  with  various  figures,  namely,  hearts, 
spades,    diamonds,    clubs,    and    kmgs    and 

Sueens.  They  are  said  to  have  been  intro- 
uccd  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  divert 
Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  who  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  melancholy.  By  the  hearts, 
coeurs,  were  meant  the  gens  de  chcEur,  choir- 
men  or  ecclesiastics,  instead  of  which  the 
Spaniards  use  chalices.  The  spades,  in 
Spanish  espades,  swords,  were  intended  to 
represent  the  nobility,  who  wore  swords  or 
pikes.  The  diamonds,  or  carreaux,  designa- 
ted the  order  of  citizens  or  merchants.  The 
trefle,  trefoil  leaf  or  clover  grass,  was  an 
emblem  of  the  husbandman ;  this  is  called 
clubs  witli  us,  because  the  Spaniards  have 
bastofl,  clubs,  on  their  cards.  The  knaves 
represent  the  servants  of  the  knights.  The 
four  kings  were  intended  for  David,  Alex 
andcr,  Caesar,  and  Charlemagne,  who  cs 
tablished  the  four  great  monarchies  of  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Franks.  Tl 
four  queens  were  supposed  to  represent  Ar- 
gine,  1.  c.  regina.  the  queen  by  descent. 
Rather,  Jtidith,  and  Pallas.  The  moulds  or 
blocks  used  for  making  cards  were  exactly 
like  those  whicli  wore  shortly  afterwards 
usod  in  iIm^  making  of  books. 

'  ^iNG.     The  ojieration  of  heav 

ii  II  on  one  side,  by  the  ap|»lica 

li-':-    - i^  purchase  to  her  masts,  which 

arc  properly  supfxirted  for  the  occasion,  to 
prevent  their  breaking  with  so  great  a  strain ; 
l)y  which  means  one  sicie  of  the  bottom 
being  elevated  alx)vo  the  surface  of  the  Wvi 
ter,  uiny  l>e  cleansed  or  repaired.  Wlion  n 
•hip  is  laid  on  a  careen,  every  thing  is  taken 


out  of  her ;  but  this  operation  i«  now  nearly 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  dry  and 
screw  docks,  which  are  described  under  their 
proper  heads 


CARGO  (in  Commerce.)  The  merchan- 
dise and  effects  that  are  laden  on  board  a  ship. 

CARICATURE  (From  the  Italian  Cari- 
cature.) A  distorted  way  of  representing  ob- 
jects, so  as  to  make  them  appear  ridiculous. 

CARIEiS.  A  disease  of  the  bones ;  a  kind 
of  rottenness. 

CARINA.  A  keel;  the  name  given  by 
Linnajus  to  the  lower  concave  petal  of  a  pa- 
pilionaceous or  butterfly-shaped  flower,  as 
the  pea,  which  resembles  the  keel  of  a  ship 
in  its  shape. 

CARLINE  THISTLE.  A  plant  of  tlio 
thistle  kind,  wliich  is  sometunes  uBed  me- 
dicinally. 

CARLINGS.  Short  pieces  of  timber 
which  serve  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
larger  beams  in  a  snip. 

CARMAN.  One  who  is  employed  in  car- 
rying goods  from  the  wharfs  to  the  merchant's 
waroliousos. 

CARMELITES.  An  order  of  monks  who 
were  first  founded  on  Mount  Carmel. 

CARMINATIVES.  Medicines  wliich  pro- 
mote persniratien. 

CARMINE.  A  dro88  or  powder  of  n  deep 
red  colour,  procured  from  cochineal,  and  used 
for  painting  in  miniature. 

CARNATION.  A  lirautiful  sort  of  clovo 
pink,  having  its  brightcolonrsctiually  marked 
all  over  the  flowers. 

CARNATION  (in  Painting.)  The  flesh 
colour. 

CARNIVAL,  or  CARNAVAL.  A  teason 
of  mirth  and  ft«Ptivity,  pnrlinilarly  ohiMTved  by 
the  Italians,  fiom  Twelfth  Day  »uUil  Iient. 

CARNIVOROUS.  An  epithet  applied  to 
animals  tliat  feed  on  flesh. 
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CAROTIDS.  Two  nrterirs  in  the  neck, 
which  convey  the  blooU  from  the  aorta  to  the 
brain. 

CARP.  A  fresh-water  fish  fitted  for  stock- 
ing ponds,  as  it  spawns  three  times  a  year. 

CARPENTER'S  RULE.  A  tool  gene- 
rally used  in  taking  dimensions,  and  casting 
up  the  contents  of  timber  and  the  artificer's 
work. 

CARPENTRY.  The  art  of  cutting,  framing, 
and  joining  large  pieces  of  wood,  for  the  uses 
of  building :  it  is  subservient  to  architecture, 
and  is  divided  into  House  Carpentry  and 
Ship  Carpentry.  Carpentry  differs  from  join- 
ing only  inasmuch  as  the  work  is  coarser,  lar- 
ger, and  not  so  curious. 

CARPET.  A  sort  of  stuff  wrought  either 
with  the  needle  or  the  loom,  and  used  as  a 
covering  for  the  floor.  Persian  and  Turkish 
carpets  are  most  in  esteem. 

CARRIAGE.  In  general,  a  vehicle  for  car- 
rying goods  and  persons ;  in  Gunnery,  the 
machine  upon  which  the  gun  is  mounted; 
in  Carpentry,  the  frame  of  timber-work  which 
supports  the  steps  of  wooden  stairs. 

CARRIERS.  All  persons  carrying  goods 
for  hire  ;  also,  a  sort  of  pigeons  that  are  used 
in  conveying  letters  to  a  distance. 

CARROT.  A  fleshy  root,  cultivated  as  a 
garden  vegetable. 

CART.  A  common  vehicle  on  two  wheek, 
used  for  transporting  goods. 

CARTE  BLANCHE.  A  blank  paper,  de- 
livered to  a  person  to  be  filled  up  as  he  pleases ; 
applied  generally  in  the  sense  of  unlimited 
terms  granted  to  a  person. 

CARTEL.  An  agreement  between  two 
states  at  war  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

CARTILAGE.  A  part  of  the  animal  body, 
harder  and  drier  than  a  ligament,  and  softer 
than  a  bone ;  it«  use  is  to  render  the  articula- 
tion of  the  bones  more  easy. 

CARTILAGINOUS  IRISHES.  Those  hav- 
ing cartilaginous  instead  of  bony  skeletons. 

CARTOON.  A  design  made  on  strong 
paper,  to  be  afterwards  calked  through,  and 
transferred  to  the  fresh  plaster  of  a  wnll  to  be 
painted  in  fresco,  sucli  as  the  famous  cartoons 
of  Raphael, 

CARTOUCH.  A  case  of  wood  holding 
about  four  hundred  musket  balls,  besides  iron  j 
Imlls,  from  six  to  ten,  to  be  fired  out  of  a  how- 
itzer. 

CARTOUCHES.     Blocks  or    modillions 
ii8ed  in  the  cornices  of  wainscoted  apartments ; 
also,  ornaments  representing  a  scroll  of  paper. 
CARTRIDGE.    A  case  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  used  m  the 
charging  of  guns. 
CARVEL  A  small  ship  or  fly-boat. 
CARVING.     The  art  of  cuttmg  wood  into 
various  forms  and  figures. 

CARYATIDES.  A  sort  of  columns  or  pil- 
lars shaped  like  the  bf^dics  of  women,  and  in 
(h«  dress  of  the  Carian  pwple.     They  were  tlie  original  inhabitants. 
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intended  to  represent  the  Caiian  women  who 
were  taken  captives  by  the  Athenians. 

CARYOPHYLLJE.  A  natural  order  of 
plants  consisting  of  such  as  have  pinklike 
flowers. 

CASE.  Any  outside  covering  which  servea 
to  enclose  a  thing  entirely,  as  packing  cases  or 
knife  cases ;  in  Carpentry,  the  case  of  a  door 
is  the  wooden  frame,  in  which  it  is  hung ;  in 
Printing,  it  is  a  frame  of  wood,  with  numerous 
small  partitions  for  the  letters. 

CASE  (in  Grammar.)  An  accident  of  nouns 
which  have  different  mflexions  or  termina- 
tions. 

CASE-HARDENING.  A  method  of  pre- 
paring iron,  so  as  to  render  its  outer  surfece 
hard,  and  capable  of  resisting  any  edged  tool. 

CASEMENT.  A  window  that  opens  on 
hinges. 

CASE-SHOT.  Musket  balls,  stones,  old 
iron,  &c.  put  into  cases  and  shot  out  of  great 
guns. 

CASH.  Ready  money,  distinguished  fi^sm 
bills. 

CASHEW-NUT.  The  fruit  of  the  cashew, 
that  abounds  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes, 
Prom  this  nut  is  expressed  a  juice  that  is  made 
into  a  pleasant  wine. 


CASHIER.  The  keeper  of  the  cash  or 
money,  which  it  ia  his  business  to  receive  and 
pay. 

CASHIERS  OF  THE  BANK.  Oflicers 
of  the  bank  who  sign  the  notes  that  are  issued 
out,  and  examine  and  mark  them  when  they 
are  returned. 

CASHIERING.  A  dishonourable  dismissal 
of  an  oflicer  or  soldier  from  the  service  of  a 
government 

CASHMERE.  A  light  kind  of  cloth,  made 
of  the  very  fine  wool  procured  from  a  sort  of 
goat  that  abounds  in  Cashmere,  a  country  of 
Thibet. 

CASSAVI.  Mh  American  tree,  bearing  a 
bell-shaped  flower.  Its  roots,  when  dried  and 
ground  to  flour,  was  converted  into  breed  by 
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CASSIA  FISTULA,  or  Pudding  Pipe 
Tbee.  A  very  large  tree,  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria and  the  West  Indies,  which  bears  a  long 
cylindrical  taper  or  flat  pod,  divided  into  many 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  hard  seed  lodged 
in  a  clammy  black  substance,  which  is  purga- 
tive, and  is  Known  in  medicine  by  the  name  of 
the  Purging  Cassia,  or  simply,  Cassia. 

CASSINB.  (South  Sea  Thee.)  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  rises  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  sending  out 
branches  from  the  ground  upwards,  which 
form  themselves  into  a  sort  of  pyramid.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  close  whorls  at  the 
ioints  of  the  branches  near  the  footstalks  of  the 
leaves ;  they  are  white,  and  are  succeeded  by 
red  berries,  which  continue  upon  the  plant 
most  part  of  the  winter,  and  being  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  make  a  fine  appearance  intermix- 
ed with  green  leaves. 

CASSIOPEIA.  A  northern  constellation. 

CASSIQUE,  or  CACIQUE.  A  sovereign 
lord  among  the  ancient  Americans. 

CASSOCK.  A  vestment  worn  by  clergy- 
men under  their  gowns. 

CASSOWARY.  A  Urge  bird  of  prey. 


CAT  U 

as  an  emblem  of  liberty,  vigilance,  and  fore- 
cast. 


CAT.  A  sea  term  for  a  ship  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  coal  trade  ;  also,  a  sort  of  strong 
tackle  for  drawing  up  the  anchor ;  also,  a  mili- 
tary term  for  a  kind  of  shed  under  which 
soldiers  conceal  themselves  while  filling  up  a 
ditch  or  mining  a  wall. 

CATACOMBS.  Grottoes  or  subterraneous 

S)lace8  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  frequently 
bund  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy. 

CATALOGUE.  A  list  of  books  or  any 
other  matters,  arranged  in  order,  for  purposes 
of  sale  or  reference. 

CATAMARAN.  A  sort  of  floating  raft  ori 
ginally  used  in  China  as  a  fisliing  boat. 

CATARACT.  An  opacity  of  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye,  or  an  opaque  pellicle,  which 
covers  the  pupil,  causing  blindness.  A  fall  of 
water,  as  that  of  Niagara. 

CATCH  (in  Music.)  A  short  and  humour- 
ous song ;  eSao,  a  sea  terra  for  a  swift-sailing 


CAST.  The  name  of  figures  or  small  sta- 
toes  in  bronze. 

CASTE  The  name  of  different  tribes  in 
Hindostan,  of  which  the  Brahmins  is  the 
most  noble. 

CASTING  (among  Sculptors.)  The  tak- 
ing of  casts  or  impressions  of  figures,  busts, 
dc. ;  in  a  Poundery,  the  running  of  metals  in- 
to ai>y  mould  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

CAST  IRON.  The  iron  as  it  is  extracted 
from  the  ores  by  means  of  casting. 

CASTLE.  A  fortrt'ss  or  place  rendered  de- 
fensible by  nature  and  art  Castles  being  an 
emblem  of  grandeur,  are  frequently  borne  in 
coats  of  arms. 

CASTOR.  A  soH,  grayish  yellow  substance 
found  in  tlie  bags  of  the  leaver,  near  its  groin 
In  a  warm  air,  the  castor  grows  by  degrees 
hard,  brittle,  and  of  a  dark  o»lour. 

CAT.  A  well  known  animal  neatly  allied 
to  Uie  tiger,  is  either  domestic  or  wild.  The 
wild  or  mountain  cat  ii  tprnt  in  coats  of  armB 


CATCII-FLY.  A  plant  much  cultivated  in 
gardens,  having  grass-like  leaves,  and  a  k)ng 
stalk  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  crimson  flow- 
ers. 

CATECHISM.  A  system  of  instruction, 
conveyed  in  questions  and  answers. 

CATECHU.  A  juice  of  a  very  astringent 
ouality,  pressed  from  out  of  several  Indian 
fruits. 

CATECHUMENS.  A  name  formerly 
given  in  the  Christian  church,  to  such  as 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  ordinance  of 
baptism. 

CATEGORY  (in  Logic.)  A  name  for  the 
predicates  or  attributes  contained  un<i«'r  any 
genus,  of  which  Aristotle  reckons  trn,  namely, 
suliPtance,  quantity,  quality,  n'btion,  acting, 
suflToring,  time,  place,  situation,  and  liabiL 

CATENARY.  A  curve  or  a  cnwked  line 
formed  by  a  rope  when  hanging. 

CATERER.  A  provide*  of  victuals  and 
other  necessaries. 

CATERPILLAR  T'    •  '     ^from 

the  egg,  which  is  ti  ti»e 

chrysalis,  or  nymph,   •  lotlie 

butterfly. 
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CATGUT.  A  name  for  tlie  strings  made  of 
the  intestinea  of  sheep  or  lambB,  and  used  in 
musical  instruments,  &e. 

CATHEADS.  Two  strong  beams  of  tim- 
ber in  a  vessel  which  serve  to  suspend  the  an- 
chor clear  of  the  bow. 

CATHEDRAL.  The  episcopal  church,  or 
a  church  where  is  a  bishop's  seat  or  see. 

CATHERINE-WHEEL  (in  Architec- 
ture.) A  large  circular  ornament  in  Gothic 
windows. 

CATHERINE-WHEEL  (in  Fire  Works.) 
An  arrangement  of  tubes  in  the  periphery  of  a 
circle,  the  re-action  of  the  burning  of  which, 
against  the  air,  occasions  the  wheel  to  revolve 
with  a  pleasing  effect. 


CATHOLIC.  An  epithet  properly  signify- 
ing universal,  which  the  Romish  church  as- 
Bumes  to  itself  as  its  title ;  whence  the  name 
of  Roman  Catholics  has  been  applied,  since  the 
Reformation,  to  the  followers  of  the  Romish 
doctrine  and  discipline. 

CATHOLIC  KING.  The  title  of  the  king 
of  Spain. 

CATHOLIC  PRIEST.  A  clergyman  or 
priest  ordained  to  say  mass  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  &c.  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  dressed  as  represented 
in  the  engraving. 


CATKIN,  or  Ament  (in  Botany.)  A  long 
stem  thickly  covered  with  scales,  under  whicli 
are  the  flowers  and  the  essential  parts  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
lo  a  cat's  tail.  Catkins  are  to  be  found  on  the 
hazel,  willow,  &c. 

CAT'S  EYE  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  stone  of 
a  glistening  graj',  with  a  tinge  of  green,  yel- 
low, or  white. 
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CAT'S-TAIL  GRASS.  A  kind  of  reed, 
bearing  a  spike,  like  the  tail  of  a  cat 

CATTLE.  Horned  beasts,  that  feed  in  pas- 
ture, or  generally  all  four-footed  beasts,  that 
serve  for  domestic  purposes. 

CAVALCADE.  A  pompous  procession  of 
horses  and  carriages,  &c 

CAVALIER.  A  horseman ;  a  person 
mounted  on  a  horse,  or  expert  in  horseman- 
ship ;  in  Fortification,  a  work  raised  within 
the  body  of  a  place,  above  the  other  works. 

CAVERN.  a  natural  cavity  in  the  earth, 
arising  either  from  arches  accidentally  made, 
or  from  streams  of  water  flowing  under  ground. 
The  most  remarkable  is  that  in  Kentucky,  call- 
ed the  Mammoth  Cave.  Among  caverns  of 
celebrity,  that  of  Antip£U"os,  that  of  Crete,  and 
those  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  may  Iw 
named. 

CAVETTO  (in  Architecture.)  A  concave 
moulding,  the  curvature  of  whose  section  does 
not  exceed  the  quadrant  of  a  circle. 

CAVIAR.  A  species  of  food  chiefly  im- 
ported from  Russia :  it  is  made  of  the  hard 
roes  of  the  sturgeon,  formed  into  small  cakes, 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  three  or  four  inches 
in  breadth ;  but  sometimes  the  whole  is  loose- 
ly packed  up  in  small  kegs.  It  is  prepared 
by  taking  all  the  nerves  or  strings  out  of  the 
spawn,  washing  it  in  white  wine  \'inegar,  or 
spreading  it  on  a  table,  then  salting  and 
pressing  it  in  a  fine  bag ;  after  which  it  is  put 
into  a  vessel  perforated  at  tlie  bottom,  to  allow 
the  moisture  to  run  out,  if  any  should  re- 
main. As  the  sturgeon  abounds  in  the  rivers 
of  the  United  States,  caviar  might  be  easily 
made  in  immense  quantities. 

CAUL.  A  membrane  in  the  abdomen,  which 
serves  to  cover  the  intestines. 

CAULIFLOWER.  The  finest  sort  of  cab- 
bage, with  a  seeded  head. 

CAUSE.  That  which  produces  effects,  or 
something  which  follows.  It  may  be  either  a 
proximate  or  a  remote  cause.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  of  cause  and  effect  in  physics, 
and  yet  the  infimt  capacities  of  man  on  earth 
are  too  contracted  to  grasp  much  of  a  subject 
so  deep. 

C  AUSE W A  Y,  or  CAUSEY.  A  path  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  paved  with 
stones  or  gravel. 

CAUSTIC  CURVE*  A  curve  formed  by 
the  concoiirse  or  coincirahice  of  the  rays  of 
light  reflected  or  refracted  from  any  other 
curve. 

CAUSTICS.  Medicines  which,  when  ap- 
plied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  bum  it  to  a  hard 
crust. 

CAUTERY.  Any  burning  application. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER.  A  powder  prepared 
from  tlie  pods  of  several  species  of  the  capsicum, 
which  originally  ^amc  from  Cayenne,  but  is 
now  brought  from  both  the  Indies.  This 
powerful  spice  is  much  esteemed  for  its  fla- 
vour, and  the  qualitv  it  is  supposed  to  po»- 
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Kafl,  of  promoting  the  digestion  of  fish,  and 
other  articles  of  strong  food. 
CAYMAN.  The  American  alligator. 
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CEUAK.  A  well  known  evergreen,  very 
like  the  juniper  in  appearance,  which  delights 
in  cold  mountainous  places.  The  leaves  are 
much  narrower  than  those  of  the  pine  tree,  and 
the  seeds  are  produced  in  large  cones. 

CEILING.  The  inside  of  the  roof  or  top  of 
an  apartment,  in  distinction  from  the  surface 
of  a  floor. 

CELERY.  A  sort  of  parsley,  much  used  as 
a  winter  salad. 

CELESTIAL.  In  theology,  relating  to  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed.  In  astronomy,  celestial 
is  applied  to  the  visible  heavens,  particularly 
the  starry  firmament. 

CELESTIAL  GLOBE.  An  artificial  re- 
presentation of  the  heavens. 

CELL.  The  apartment  or  chamber  of  a 
monk  or  nun ;  also,  a  small  close  apartment 
in  a  prison. 

CELLAR.  A  place  commonly  under 
ground,  which  serves  as  a  store-room. 

CELLS  (in  Anatomy.)  Bags  or  bladders 
where  fluids  are  lodged ;  in  Botany,  the  parti- 
tions in  the  husks  or  pods  of  plants,  where  the 
seeds  are  lodged. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE.  One  of  the 
largest  membranes  in  the  hiunan  body,  of  a 
vascular  texture,  fitted  for  holding  the  laL 

CEMENT.  A  plastic  sulwUincc,  which, 
when  dry  or  cold,  so  coheres  aa  to  join  sur- 
faces of  otlier  Iiodics  together. 

CEMETERY.  A  repository  for  the  dead. 

CENSOR.  A  magistrate  among  tlie  Romans, 
who  valued  and  taxed  men's  estates,  and  also 
punished  any  acts  of  immorality. 

CENSORS.  In  mcMlorn  times,  persons  of 
learning,  appoinuxito  examine  ainxwks  Ijefore 
Uiey  go  to  press,  and  to  sec  that  they  contain 
nothing  contrary  to  good  morals. 

CENT.  An  abbreviation,  in  commerce,  for 
centum,  a  hundred,  as  five  per  cent ;  that  is, 
five  pounds  interest,  discount,  or  profit,  upon 
every  hundred;  also,  a  coin  of  the  United 
States, 

CENTAURUS.  One  of  the  forty-eight  old 
con.slelbitions  in  the  soulheru  hemisphere. 

CENTRE.  Thn  middle  point  of  any  tiling, 
esperidllv  <^f  a  riiclc  <»r  sphere. 

CENTRE  BIT.  A  cariH:uter's  tool,  which 


makes  a  cylindrical  excavation  by  turning  gn 
an  axis  or  centre. 

^^ 

CENTRE  OP  GRAVITY,  A  point  in  a^ 
body  from  which,  if  that  body  could  be  bus- 
pended,  the  whole  body  would  remain  at  rest, 
(with  respect  to  its  tendency  to  the  earth,)  in 
whatever  respective  position  tlie  surrounding 
peirts  may  be  turned.  Thus,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  globe  is  its  common  centre,  and 
that  of  a  balanced  beam  is  the  pivot  on  which 
it  turns.  Hence,  as  in  the  engraving,  when 
the  centre  of  the  mass  is  within  the  perpendicu- 
lar of  the  wheels,  it  does  not  yield  ;  but  if  so 
inclined  as  that  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  falls  beyond  the  wheels,  then  the  centre 
falls,  and  the  carriage  is  overset.  In  cases  of 
danger,  therefore,  as  in  a  boat  or  carriage,  the 
object  should  be  to  lower  the  centre  of  the 
mass  by  lying  down. 


CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE.  That  by 
which  the  parts  of  a  body  moving  round  a 
centre,  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  centre. 
Thus,  if  a  stone  be  tied  to  one  end  of  a  string, 
and  swung  round  in  a  circle,  while  the  other 
end  of  the  string  is  held  by  the  hand,  as  the 
centre  of  motion,  the  stone  will  be  felt  pulling 
the  hand,  as  if  endeavouring  to  escape  ;  and, 
in  fiirt,  if  allowed,  would  fly  off  in  a  tangent  to 
the  circle  in  which  it  moves.  It  is  tluis  tliat  a 
stone  is  projected  from  a  slinjr. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE.  That  force  by 
which  a  \mdy  is  jierpetually  urged  onward  to 
a  centre,  aiidthereby  made  to  revolve  in  a  curve 
insteiifl  of  n  riffht  line. 

CENTURION.  A  military  oflicer  among 
the  Romans,  who  had  llio  command  of  a  hun- 
dred men. 

CENTURY.  A  period  of  100  years  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1,  and  ending  with  tlie 
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decimal  completion,  Dec.  31,  1900,  being  the 
last  day  of  the  present,  or  19lh  centuiy,  since 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

CERATE.  Wax  combined  with  oil. 

CEREBELLUM.  The  part  of  the  brain  in 
the  back  of  the  skull,  divided  into  two  lobes. 

CEREBRUM.  The  large  part  of  the  brain 
which  occupies  the  front  and  top  of  the  skull, 
divided  into  three  lobes,  and  of  two  colours. 

CERECLOTH.  Cloth  smeared  over  with 
glutinous  matter. 

CERES  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Vesta,  and  goddess  of 
corn  and  fruits.  She  first  taught  men  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  ground. 


CEREIS.  A  small  planet  which  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  four  years,  seven  months, 
and  ten  days,  at  the  distance  of  260,000,000  of 
miles. 

CERTAINTY.  The  intellectual  conviction 
that  a  proposition  is  true;  as  mathematical, 
when  demonstrated;  moral,  when  founded 
on  the  testimony  of  others ;  physical,  when 
derived  from  the  senses,  or  the  regular  course 
of  nature;  or  theological,  when  founded  on 
faith  in  the  divine  testimony  respecting  reli- 
gious doctrine. 

CERIUM.  A  new  metal  obtained  from 
S\\^eden,  of  a  flesh-red  colour,  semitransparent, 
becomes  friable  from  heat,  but  does  not  melt. 

CERTIFICATE.  A  testimony  given  in 
writing  to  declare  or  certify  the  truth  of  any 


CERUMEN.  The  viscid  yellow  liquid 
which  flows  from  tlie  ear,  and  hardens  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

CERUS,  or  White  Lead.  A  sort  of  calx 
of  lead,  made  by  exposing  plates  of  that  metal 
to  the  vapour  of  vinegar. 

CETACEOUS.  A  class  of  fishes,  whose 
structure  resembles  that  of  quadrup«xls;  but 
to  retain  their  heat  in  the  water,  they  arc  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  coat  of  fat  or  blubber. 
They  suckle  their  young  like  land  animals. 

CETERIS  PARIBUS.  Other  thinjrs  alike. 

CETE.  An  order  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  including  such  as  have  breath- 
ing apertureB  on  the  head,  tail  horizontal,  and 
pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet ;  as  the  dolphin, 
porpoise,  and  grampus,  «tc. 

CHAFF.  The  husks  of  corn  when  thrash 
cd  and  separated  from  the  giaiii. 


CHA 

CHAFFINCH.  A  bird  so  called  because  H 
delights  in  eating  chaff.    It  sings  very  prettily. 

CHAGRIN.  Ill  humour,  vexation. 

CHAIN  (in  Surveying.)  An  instrument  of 
which  there  are  three  different  kinds,  but  that 
which  is  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpose,  is  the  Gunter  Chain,  so  called  from 
the  njune  of  the  inventor.  This  chain  is  4 
poles,  or  66  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  100 
square  lengths  or  Ihlks,  each  link  being  7,72 
inches  in  length.  I  square  chain  =  10,000 
luiks  =  16  poles ;  lOsquaie chdns  =  100,000 
links  =  160  poles  =  1  acre. 

CHAIN.  A  series  of  rings  or  links  fitted 
into  one  another.  Chains  are  made  of  various 
metals,  sizes,  and  forms,  suited  to  different 
purposes. 


CHAIN-BOAT.  A  sea  term  for  a  large 
boat  fitted  for  getting  up  mooring  chains,  an- 
chors, &c. 

CHAIN-SHOT.  Two  balls  with  a  chain 
between  them.  They  are  used  at  sea  for  cut- 
ting the  shrouds  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 


CHALCEDONY.  A  sort  of  agate  or  Miyx 
stone. 

CHALDRON.  A  dry  measure,  consisting 
of  36  bushels. 

CHALICE.  The  communion  cup  used  at 
the  sacrament  of  tlie  eucharist 

CHALK.  Akindof  white  fossil,  containing 
a  little  siliceous  earth,  and  sometimes  a  small 
portion  of  iron.  Black  chalk,  or  drawing  slate, 
is  a  gray  or  bluish-black  mineral,  mat  is 
massive;  the  fracture  glimmering  and  slaty. 

CHALLENGEL  In  general,  a  summons  to 
fight,  whether  in  a  duel  or  in  a  pugilistic  con- 
test; in  Ijaw,  an  exception  against  jiuors  made 
by  the  party  put  on  his  trial. 

CHALYBEATE.  An  epithet  for  waters  in 
vvhicli  iron  forms  the  principal  ingredient. 

CHAM.  The  title  of  the  empei-or  or  sove- 
reign of  Tartary. 

CHAMAILEON,  or  CHAMELEON.  A 
quadruped  of  tlie  lizard  tribe,  that  was  origi- 
nally supposed  to  live  on  air,  but  is  now  known 
to  live  on  flies,  which  it  catches  with  its  tongue. 
Il3  most  roinarkable  cliaracteristic  is,  that  it 
aiisvuucs  Uie  coloiu  of  the  thing  to  wliich  it  is 
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applied,  but  its  iiaUaru!  colour  in  the  shade, 
and  at  rest,  is  said  to  be  a  bluish  gray. 


CHAMBER  (in  Gtuincry.)  That  part  of  a^ 
mortar  or  great  gun,  as  far  as  the  powder  and 
Bhot  reach  wImmi  it  is  loaded. 

CHAMBEiR  (in  Law.)  A  court;  in  Com- 
merce, a  room  set  apart  for  mercantile  busi- 
ness. 

CHAMBER  OP  A  MINE.  The  plac« 
where  the  jxiwdor  is  confined,  lliat  is  to  be  used 
for  blowing  u[)  the  works. 

CHAMBERLAIN.  An  officer  who  has  the 
care  of  any  particular  chaml)er  or  place,  as  the 
Lord  Great  Chainl)erlaiii  of  F'ngland,  a  great 
ofliocr  of  sUitf:,  to  whom  Itcloiigs  the  govern- 
ment of  the  palace  at  Westminster  ;  the  Cham- 
berlain of  London,  who  receives  the  rents  of 
the  city,  and  dejxisites  them  in  tlie  chamber  or 
treamuy  of  Ijondon. 

CHAMBERS.  Rooms  or  apartments  1x3- 
longing  to  the  inns  of  court ;  in  Anatomy,  two 
Sfiaces  betwe(;n  the'crysUillino  lona  and  the 
corm^a  of  tho  eye,  <livided  olf  by  tiie  iri.s. 

CHAMOIS,  or,  Thb  Wild  Goat,  which 
inhabits  the  A![iinc  mountains,  having  horns 
erect,  roun<l,  at»d  smooth.     Sec  (iAZELLB. 

CHAMOMILE.  An  o«Uirili;rou8  plant, 
which  haM  a  very  bitter  taste,  but  many  medi- 
cinal virtue.^, 

CHAMPACiNE.  A  fine  French  wi\ic,  so 
called  from  Champagne,  a  former  pi-uvincc  o( 
France. 

CHAMPION  (in  I^aw.)  The  comKiUmt 
wlw  un(bnt«K)k  U)  fight  in  tlio  trial  by  battel, 
formerly  in  uho. 

CHANCE  MEDLEY  (in  I^aw.)  The  ac- 
ndental  kilhngof  a  man,  not  without  U»c fault 
of  the  killer,  biit  without  any  evil  iutott. 

(CANCEL  Tl.rtt  part  of  a  church  bo 
tw"  iimmton  table,  and  tlie 

•""''  liicli  it  is  eucldsed. 
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stale,    luiowu    by  ihe  title  of  the  lionl    IIS 
Chan<u>ll.)r  of  Eui-land,  and  the  chief  pr, 
next  to  llie  Boveii  ■  •!■  ■■:•'' 
justici^;  the  Cli 
an  officer  who  Ii. 
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judge  of  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity  estab- 
lished by  statute. 

CHANCERY.  A  court  of  equity  to  which 
apjieals  may  be  made  from  the  higher  couru 
of  law.  Though  intended  to  remedy  evils, 
the  expense  and  delay  attending  its  decisions, 
in  England,  detract  much  from  its  utility. 

CHANCERS,  Doctrine  of.  A  branch  of 
modern  mathematics,  which  treats  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  certain  events  taking  place. 

CHANNEL.  Themiddleordeeficstpartof 
any  sea  ;  also  a  strait  or  narrow  sea  between 
two  lands. 

CHANTRY.  A  Roman  catholic  chapel  an- 
ciently joined  to  some  cathedral  or  parish, 
where  mass  used  to  be  said  daily  for  the  souls 
of  the  founders. 

CHAOS.  A  dark  and  rude  mass  of  matter, 
out  of  which  tlie  heathen  philosophers  suppos- 
ed the  world  was  formed. 

CHAPEL.  A  smaller  kind  of  church,  which, 
being  built  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  pai-ish 
church,  is  denominated  a  chapel  of  ease. 

CHAPERON.  A  hood  or  cap,  particularly 
tliat  worn  by  the  knights  of  tlie  garter. 

CHAPLAIN.  In  Europe,  one  who  offici- 
ates as  clei-gyman  for  prayers  and  pnsiching 
in  families  of  royalty  and  rank.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  name  is  confinetl  almost  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  officiate  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  or  in  the  army  and  navy. 

CHAPLET.  A  wreath  or  garland  worn 
alxiut  the  head.  Chai)let8  arc  l)orne  in  coals 
of  arms,  as  ti-ophies  or  ensigns  of  military 
prowess. 

CHAPTER  (in  Law.)  A  body  of  Uie 
clergy  lielonging  to  a  cathedral,  collegiate,  or 
a)nventual  church ;  also,  the  place  of  their 
meeting. 

CHARACTER.  Any  mark  which  serves 
as  a  sign  to  denote  .some  particular  oliject,  :is 
the  astronomical  charactci-s,  matliemalical 
characters,  «fe«5. 

CHARADE.  A  sort  of  riddle,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  word  of  one  or  two  syllaMes. 

C.;HARC0AL.  Tho  sulistanco  from  wood 
half  Tjurnt,  which  i.s  much  used  in  the  luaim- 
factun;  of  gunpowder. 

CHAREWOMAN,  or  CHARWOMAN. 
A  woman  wlio  ;^oes  out  by  the  day  to  job. 

CHARGE  (in  Law.)  The  iuslructions 
o;iven  by  tiio  judge  to  tlie  grand  jury ;  in 
Ecclt«iaatical  Low,  the  instructions  given  by 
a  bishop  to  the  clergy  of  his  diort^s. 

CHARGE  (in  (iumicry.)    The   (luantity 
of  powder  and  \>i\i\,   or  shot,  with   which  a  . 
gun  isltKideil;  iir  Electric i»y,  the  accuuada- 
liou  of  electri-;  nuilier  <m  one  surlier  of  an 
,  Ir.fiie.  ni;i,liiii..  !   in    I  IcimMi  \ .    wliit-v.ris 
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armed  men  used  to  ride  to  battle.  They 
were  furniahed  with  scythes,  hooks,  and 
other  offensive  weapons. 


CHARMS.  Incantations  or  verses  used  by 
magicians  and  sorcerers. 

CHARR.  A  small  fish  of  the  salmon  kind. 

CHARTEiR  (in  Law.)  A  writing  or  letter 
patent,  whereby^ privileges  are  granted. 

CHARTS.  Draughts  or  descriptions  of 
coasts;  or,  in  genersJ,  projections  of  some 
parts  of  the  sea  in  plans  for  the  use  of  sedlors. 

CHARYBDIS.  A  vortex  or  gulf  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sicihan  straits,  which  is  much 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  writers  ;  but  its 
exact  situation  is  not  known  in  the  present 
day. 

CHASSEURS.  A  select  body  of  light  in- 
ffmtry  in  the  French  army. 

CHASTE-TREE.  A  tree  gro%ving  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  having  the  leaves 
fingered  like  those  of  hemp. 

CHATEAU.  Formerly  a  castle  or  baronial 
Beat  in  France,  now  simply  a  country  seat 

CHATTELS  (in  Law.)  Personal  goods. 

CHEKY  (in  Heraldry.)  A  term  for  the 
shield,  or  any  part  of  it,  when  it  is  divided 
into  cheques  or  squares, 

CHEEKS.  A  general  name  among  m«»- 
chanics  for  pieces  of  timber  in  any  machine, 
which  are  two  of  a  kind. 

CHEESE.  The  coagulated  part  of  milk, 
made  ^vith  rennet,  and  constituting  a  branch 
of  agriculture,  called  dairy  farming,  which 
is  very  extensive  and  profitable  in  England 
and  the  United  States. 

CHEE^SECAKES.  A  sort  of  cakes  made 
of  curds,  sugar,  butter,  &c. 

CHEESE- VAT.  The  case  in  which  curds 
are  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese. 

CHEF-D'OEUVRE.     A    masterpiece 
superior  performance  of  any  artist 

CHELIDONIUM.  There  are  two  species 
of  this  genus  indigenous  in  the  United  Statea 

1.  C.  Ma  JUS,  greater,  or  Common  Celandina 
The  juice  of  the  plant  is  extremely  acrid.  It 
is  a  common  remedy  for  warts,  and  it  is  said 
will  cure  the  itch,  tetters,  and  ring-worms. 

2.  C.  Glaucium,  Sea  Celandme,  yellow 
horned  poppy.  This  plant  is  very  ornamen- 
tal to  sandy  shores,  but  poisqpous. 

CHEMISTRY.  See  Chymistbt. 
CHERRY.   The  weU  known  fruit  of  a 
tree  which  was  introduced  into  Britain  at 
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the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  the 
Romans,  and  from  thence  into  the  United 
States. 

CHERUB.  A  spirit,  which  in  the  celestial 
hierachy  is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  Sera- 
phim. 

CHERUBIM.  The  Hebrew  plural  of 
Cherub. 

CHERVIL.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  whose 
leaves  are  divided  into  many  segments. 

CHESS.  An  ancient  interesting  and  difficult 
game,  calculated  to  teach  the  practice  of  rea- 
soning with  acuteness.  It  is  performed  v?ith 
little  round  pieces  of  ivory,  on  aboard  divided 
into  sixty-four  squares.  Each  side  has  eight 
men,  consisting  of  a  king,  queen,  two  knights, 
two  bishops,  and  two  rooks  or  castles,  besides 
eight  pawns  or  foot  soldiers ;  which  are  all 


moved  according  to  certain  rules. 

CHESS-BOARD.    The  board  on  which 


the  game  of  chess  is  played. 
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CHESS-ROOK.  Another  name  for  the 
castles  which  stand  at  the  outer  corners  of  the 
chess-board. 

CHEST  (in  Anatomy.)  The  breast,  thorax, 
or  that  part  of  the  human  body  which  con- 
tains the  heart  and  lungs. 

CHESTNUT.  A  tree  bearing  a  very  fine 
nut  of  the  same  name,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
large  prickly  burr. 

CHEVALIER.  Literally  a  knight  or 
horseman,  answering  to  the  English  cavalier. 

CHEVAUX  DE  FRISE  (in  ForUfication.) 
A  sort  of  turnpikes  or  tovirnequots,  consisting 
of  spars  of  wood  set  into  a  piece  of  timber, 
and  armed  with  a  short  spike,  so  as  to  point 
all  ways.     They  serve  to  stop  up  breaches. 


^^1^^^^^^^^^- 


CHEVRON  (in  Heraldry.)  One  of  the 
honomnble  ordinaries,  representing  two 
raAer s  of  a  house  joined  together  in  chief, 
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mich  M  carpenters  set  on  the  highest  part  of 
a  house  to  support  the  roof. 
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CHIARO  OBSCURO.    See  Clabo  Ob- 

SCURO. 

CHIEF  (in  Heraldry.)  One  of  the  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  which  occupies  the  head 
or  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon.  As  the 
head  is  the  chief  part  of  a  man,  so  is  the 
chief  the  principal  part  of  the  escutcheon, 
and  contains  a  third  part  of  the  field. 


CHIGRE.  A  species  of  flea,  found  only 
in  warm  countries,  particularly  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  dry  and  sandy  places.  It  is  not 
only  a  troublesome  but  a  dangerous  insect, 
as  they  get  on  the  feet  of  the  negroes,  and 
others  who  go  bare-footed,  and  being  very 
■mall,  they  bury  themselves  uinder  the  skin, 
where  they  lie  until  tliey  grow  big  and  lay 
their  eggs,  producing  swellings  and  sores  on 
the  feet,  which  sometimes  mortify  and  cause 
death. 


CHIMERA  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.) 
A  monster  feigned  to  be  like  a  lion  in  the 
fore  part,  a  dragon  behind,  and  a  goat  in  the 
middle. 

CHIMES  OP  A  CLOCK.  A  particular 
apparatus  by  which  the  clock  at  certain  times 
is  enabled  to  play  certain  tunes. 

CHIMNEY.  That  pnrt  of  a  liouse  which, 
by  tlut  means  rf  a  funnel,  servos  to  carry  off 


the  smoke.  Various  devices  have  been  tried 
to  prevent  the  smoking  of  chimneys,  as  the 
carrying  them  up  zigzag,  or  narrower  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  the  like,  which 
have  all  been  found  ineffectual  It  is  now 
supposed  that  chimneys  should  be  built  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  possible,  should  be 
free  from  all  roughness  in  the  inside,  and  be 
a  little  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  base. 

CHINESE.  A  native  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, which  is  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
extensive  empires  on  the  globe ;  it  embraces 
China,  Thibet,  Corea,  and  Chinese  Tartary. 
One  of  its  greatest  curiosities  is  a  wall  ex- 
tending 1500  miles  over  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, from  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  sufli- 
ciently  wide  for  six  horsemen  to  ride  side  by 
side.  It  was  built  as  a  defence  against  the 
Tartars,  and  is  said  to  have  been  completed 
214  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Chinese  are  very  ingenious,  industrious, 
mild,  and  intelligent ;  but  in  general  timid, 
vain,  artful,  and  jealous  of  strangers.  The 
capital  is  Pekin,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  30  feet  high,  and  14  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  it  is  the  most  populous  city  on  the 
globe,  containing  3,000,000  souls. 


CHINTZ.  A  fine  Indian  painted  calico. 

CHIROMANCY.  The  pretended  art  of 
foretelling  a  person's  fortune  by  the  lines  in 
his  hands. 

CHIVALRY.  The  name  anciestiv  given 
to  knighthood,  a  military  dignity ;  also,  the 
martial  exploits  and  qualifications  of  a  knight 
Chivalry,  as  a  military  dignity,  is  suppMed 
by  some  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  cru- 
sades, becaxise  these  expeditions  gave  rise  to 
many  chivalrous  exploits  pad  feats  of  arms  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  its  origin  may  be  traced 
much  higher,  to  tho  northern  nations  who 
settled  in  Europo  on  tlie  dt>cline  of  the  Ro- 
man empi»-«,  whose  martial  habits  and  temper 
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led  Uiem  to  niak«  valniir  nnd  prnwcBS  tho 
on\y  fjourcrs  of  lioiiour  and  distinction. 

CHIVES.  A  3ort  of  8mall  onionB. 

CHLORINE,  or  Oxymuriate  acid 
Gas.  It  is  by  some  considered  as  a  com- 

i)ound,  and  by  others,  as  a  simple  substance, 
t  combines  with  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
thereby  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion ;  but  will  not  support  animal  life.  As  it 
discharges  colours,  it  is  used  as  a  bleaching 
liquid.     Its  specific  gravity  2.4733. 

CHLORITES.  A  kind  of  green  jasper, 
almost  as  pellucid  as  the  coarse  emerald. 

CHOCOLATE  (in  Commerce.)  A  kind 
of  paste,  prepared  chiefly  from  the  nut  of  the 
cocoa,  with  a  mixture  of  other  ingredients. 

CHOIR.  That  part  of  a  cathedral  where 
the  service  is  performed. 

CHOKED  AMP  (in  Mining.)  The  noxious 
air  occasionally  found  at  the  bottom  of  mines. 

CHOKEPF^AR.  A  very  rough  tasted  pear. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS.  A  disease  ^insist- 
ing of  a  violent  perturbation  in  the  bow^els, 
accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  bile  up- 
wards and  downwards. 

CHORD  (in  Geometry.)  A  right  line 
drawn  from  one  part  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  to 
another. 

CHORDS  (in  Music.)  Strings,  by  the 
vibration  of  wliich  the  sensation  of  sound  is 
excited. 

CHOROGRAPHY.  A  part  of  geography 
which  treats  of  the  description  of  particular 
countries. 

CHORUS.  A  company  of  persons  all  sing- 
ing in  concert. 

CHOULTRY.  An  East  Indian  inn. 

CHRIST.  Which  properly  signifies 
anointed,  is  the  name  of  the  ever  blessed 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 

CHRISTENDOM.  The  whole  Christian 
world. 

CHRISTENING.  The  first  ceremony  of 
initiation  into  the  Christian  church.  It  is  a 
term  particularly  applied  to  the  baptism  of 


Infants,   in  which  the  parents  become  nn- 
swornMe  for  the  CliiiKtiuu  cdu 


child. 


cducatioti  of  the 


CHRISTIAN,  One  who  believes  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  dl'' Christianity,  and 
whose  life  is  habitually  governed  by  its  pre- 
cepts. 

CHRISTMAS,  A  festival  observed  in  the 
Christian  church  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  De- 
cember, in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity, 

CHROMA.  A  soft  kind  of  music, 

CHROMATICS,  That  part  of  optica 
which  explains  the  several  properties  of  light 
and  colour. 

CHRONICAL.  An  epithet  for  diseases 
of  long  duration. 

CHRONOLOGY,  The  science  which 
teaches  the  measures  and  divisions  of  time. 
The  divisions  of  time  are  either  natural  wr 
artificial ;  the  natural  divisions  of  time  are 
the  year,  month,  week,  day,  and  hour,  dedu- 
ced from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  suited  to  the  purposes  of  civil  lifij ;  the 
artificial  divisions  of  time  are  die  cycle  or 
period,  the  epoch,  and  tlie  era  or  epocha, 
which  have  been  framed  for  the  purposes  of 
history. 

CHRONOLOGY,  History  or.  Chro- 
nology, as  regards  the  natural  divisions  of 
time,  was  doubtless  coeval  with  the  creation, 
for  we  learn  from  tlie  sacred  historian  that 
the  work  of  creation  was  performed  witliin 
the  period  of  a  week,  or  seven  days,  whence 
this  division  was  observed  by  tlie  Hebrews, 
and  from  them  transmitted  to  the  Elg3rptians 
and  other  nsktions.  But  the  Persians  are 
said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  division. 
The  Greeks  had  weeks  of  ten  days,  and  tlie 
Romans  weeks  of  eight  days.  It  is  evident 
from  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
among  most  European  nations,  that  we  derive 
this  division  from  the  ancient  Celts  or  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  all  probability,  at  tlie  disper- 
sion of  mankind  after  the  deluge,  borrowed 
this  patiiarchal  mode  of  measuring  time. 
The  year  is  that  division  of  time  which  was 
regulated  by  the  motions  of  the  sun,  being 
that  period  of  time  in  which  the  sun  passes 
through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  This  divi- 
sion was  doubUess  formed  at  the  time  that 
astronomical  observations  were  first  made ; 
but  the  Egyptians  are  the  first  people  on 
record  who  formed  this  di\Tsion,  which 
they  made  to  consist  of  3G0  days,  and  sub- 
divided into  12  mondis  of  30  days  each ;  to 
these  Trismegistus  is  said  to  have  added  five 
more  days.  Tlie  ancient  Jewish  year  was 
the  s.ime  as  the  Egyptian  ;  but  on  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt  tlicy  adopted  the  lunar 
year,  consisting  of  30  days  and  29  days 
alternately,  and  in  order  to  make  it  agree 
with  the  solar  year,  tliey  sometimes  aade<l 
1 1  or  12  days  at  the  end  of  tho  year,  and 
somrtinies  a  whole  niontli  after  a  certain 
number  of  yeais."  The  Greeks  also  reckon- 
ed by  the  Mine  kind  of  year.  The  ancient 
Roman  yerir  v.-.is  nho  lunar,  and  n(  firpt  con- 
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fiisted  of  10  months  of  30  an<l  31  days ;  two 
inontlis  were  nflerwards  added  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  which  consisted  of  29  and  31 
days,  making  in  the  whole  355  days.  Julius 
Caesar  first  reformed  the  calendar,  and 
adopted  the  Solar  year  of  365  days  in  the 
conmion  year,  witli  the  addition  of^a  day  in 
every  fourth  year,  called  Bissextile,  or  Leap 
Year ;  in  order  to  adjust  the  computation  to 
the  true  solar  year,  it  was  then  reckoned  365 
days  6  liours,  but  as  the  true  solar  year  was 
found  to  be  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes, 
48  seconds,  a  farther  reformation  of  this 
calendar  has  been  made,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  solar  year  consists  of  3G5  days,  5 
liours,  and  49  minutes.  According  to  this 
computation,  which  was  made  by  Pope 
Grcf^'ory  XIII.  in  1582,  and  thence  called 
the  Gregorian  style,  an  intercalation  of  one 
day  in  February  should  be  made  every 
fourth  year,  and  that  the  sixteen  hundredth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  every  fourth 
century  hereafter,  should  bo  a  bissextile  or 
leap  year.  One  day  consequently  is  to  be 
intercalated  in  the  ycara  2000,  2400,  2800, 
<tc. ;  but  in  the  intervening  centuries  1700, 
1800,  1900,  2100,  &c.  itis  to  bo  suppressed, 
and  they  are  to  be  reckoned  common.  More- 
over, as  the  equinoxes  had  fallen  back  ten 
days,  and  the  full  moons  four  dajrs,  since  the 
Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  he  ordained  that 
ten  days  should  be  cut  off  after  the  fourth  of 
October,  so  tliat  the  fifth  should  be  the  fif- 
teenth. This  mode  of  reckoning,  which  is 
now  introduced  in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
is  called  the  New  Style,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Old  Style,  or  the  former  reckoning.  Tliis 
is  however  still  not  perfectly  correct,  for  as 
the  excess  of  the  Julian  year,  within  the 
space  of  four  centuries,  is  three  days,  one 
hour,  and  tw<'nty  minutes,  that  of  the  Gre- 
gorian ia  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  witli- 
iu  the  same  period,  or  about  a  day  in  7200 
years. 

Ucsides  these  alterations  in  the  form  and 
|p!ii^h  of  the  year,  attempts  had  been  made 
liy  the  Greera  at  an  early  period,  to  adjust 
!n  «hHr  reckonings  the  lunar  year  to  the 
,  f')r  which  purpose  they  hit  on  the 
I  ainiiig  cyclra  or  scries  of  years, 
uig  numbered  in  an  orderly  nmn- 
;it;r  tVuiu  first  to  last,  should  return  to  the 
s.nno  point  of  reckoning  from  which  they 
r.immenced.    The  first  of -these  cycles  was 
framiMl  by  Cleostratu5»,  aboiit  532  years  be- 
fore ChriHt.     It  consiste<l  of  eight  years,  or 
'2'i'~:    '         '     '        ■     (U)urso  "of  which  96 
Inn  .f  29  and  30  days  nl- 

toni  "li    three    intercvilnry 

inonllw.  liy  Uiia  cycle  ho  propi>sed  to  adjust 
the  lunar  to  the  solar  year,  so  that  nt  the 
ioncluaion  .>('  . -..-l.  ,-.  .•!,.' the  moon  should  be 
renewed,  1  ii i  his  object,  for  nt  the 

end  of   IC  was  found  to  bo.  an 

rrror  cftht .     mv  .  n  ni-li  in  thcf  space  of  IGO 
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years  would  amount  to  more  than  a  wliole 
iiioulb.  The  Mitonic  Cycle,  formed  by 
Melon  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  war,  for  tlxe  purpose  of  correcting  tlia 
former,  consisted  of  19  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sun  and  moon  would  be  in  the 
same  quarter.  This  cycle,  which  was  bo 
nruich  esteemed  by  tlie  Greeks  as  to  be  called 
the  Golden  Number,  nevertheless  failed  to 
the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  hours  at  the 
end  of  one  period,  and  of  three  days  in  133 
years.  The  cycle  of  Eudoxus  was  an  im- 
provement on  that  of  Cleostratus,  by  sub- 
tracting a  month  of  30  days  from  a  period 
of  160  years,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  the  difference  that  would  subsist 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period  between  the 
solar  and  the  lunar  motions.  The  Calippic 
Period,  contrived  by  Calippus  at  the  new 
moon  of  the  summer  b.  c.  331,  was  intended 
as  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Melin,  which 
it  multiplied  by  four,  so  as  to  make  a  period 
of  76  years,  or  27,759  days.  As  940  luna- 
tions are  equal  to  97,758  days,  9  hours,  5 
minutes,  and  9  seconds,  which  is  only  40'  29" 
57'"  less  than  76  solar  tropical  years,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  lunar  motion,  according  to  tliis 
calculation,  did  not  vary  more  than  14  hours, 
13  minutes,  and  22  seconds,  wherefore  tliia 
period  has  been  chosen  to  form  the  basis  to 
the  modern  cycle  of  tlie  moon,  which  is  said 
to  have  commenced  one  year  before  the 
Christian  era.  There  is  also  a  solar  cycle, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  28  years,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  same  order  of  bissextile 
and  dominical  letters  return,  a  cycle  which 
came  into  use  in  the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity ;  besides  the  cycle  of  indiction,  or  a  series 
of  15  years,  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino; the-  Epacts,  or  excesses  of  any 
solar  revolutions  above  the  lunar,  whicri 
wt>re  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  time  when  Raster  ougiit  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  tile  Dionysian  Periotl,  or  series  of 
532  years,  formed  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
Roman  abbot,  by  multiplying  the  solar  cyclo 
28  into  the  lunar  19,  for  tlio  purpose  of  rea- 
toring  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  same 
(lay ;  and  lastly,  the  Julian  Pericxl,  invented 
by  So^ligor,  and  so  called  Iwcausc  it  is  adapted 
to  the  Julian  year ;  this  is  a  scries  of  years 
formed  by  tlio  multiplication  of  the  solar 
and  lunar  cycles  and  the  cycle  of  indiction 
into  one  another,  making  the  sum  of  7980 
Julian  years. 

Tlic  application  of  chronology  to  history 
is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  In  Homer 
and  other  ancient  writers  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  idea  of  recording  events  in  any 
exact  order  of  time.  The  succiwion  of  Juno's 
[)ri('st<\«!ses  nt  Argiwscrvtxl  Hcllnnicus  for  the 
rigulntion  of  his  history,  but  the  principal 
Greek  historians  followcil  no  other  order  than 
what  waa  fiirnished  by  tho  9ori«^  of  events 
wliirh  thoy  nmrntc*!      The  Homan  historiao- 
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liivy  define*  the  periods  of  the  'erents  de- 
scribed in  his  history  by  the  appointment  of 
consuls,  and  afterwards  the  succession  of  em- 
perors and  kings  served  a  similar  jMirpose  in 
forming  the  histories  of  other  lEuropean  na- 
tions, until  a  more  exact  computation  of  time 
began  to  be  observed. 

CHRONOMETER.  An  instrument  for 
the  exact  measurement  of  time. 

CHRYSALIS.  The  second  state  of  an  in- 
sect, which  it  passes  into  from  the  cjiterpillar 
or  rejAile  form,  previous  to  its  becoming  a 
butterfly  or  a  moth,  &c. 


CHUB.  A  river  fish  of  the  carp  kind,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  great  head. 

CHURCH.  Properly  signifies  the  Lord's 
house ;  and  is  generally  applied  to  those  build- 
ings which  are  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
God,  and  set  apart  for  his  worship.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  communicants  in  a  congregation, 
in  distinction  from  others  worshipping  with 
them.  It  is  likewise  subjoined  to  the  distinc- 
tive appellation  of  denominations,  as  the  Epis- 
copal church,  the  Presbyterian  church,  the 
Baptist  church,  &c. 

CHURCH  SERVICE.  The  common 
prayer,  collects,  and  other  parts  of  public  wor- 
ship performed  in  the  church  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  English  church. 

CHURCHWARDENS.  Officers  annually 
chosen  by  the  ministers  and  vestry,  to  take 
care  of  the  church,  churchyards,  &c. 

CHURN.  A  utensil  in  husbandry,  which  is 
used  in  making  butter,  by  a  long  and  violent 
agitation  of  the  cream. 

CHYLE.  A  white  juice  in  tlie  stomach, 
consisting  of  the  finer  and  more  nutritious 
parts  of  the  food,  which  is  received  into  the 
lacteal  vessels,  and  serves  to  form  the  blood 

CHYLIFICATION.  The  conversion  of 
food  into  a  nutritious  milky  fluid,  or  chyj€,;in 
the  lower  stomach,  which  conveyed  into  the 
blood,  sustains  tlie  body. 

CHYMEi.  The  name  of  that  humour  which 
}8  immediately  drawn  from  the  aliment,  and 
afterwards  by  a  farther  process  is  converted 
into  chyle. 

CHYMISTRY.  The  science  which  teaches 
the  composition  and  properties  of  material 
substances,  togetlier  with  the  changes  they 
undergo.  The  extensive  utility  of  this  science 
is  shown  by  its  immediate  connection  with  the 
arts,  subservient  to  the  subsistence  or  the  com- 
forts of  man.  Dying,  bleaching,  tanning, 
glass  making,  the  working  of  metals,  &c.  are 
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chymieal  operations.  In  agriculture  Its  use  is 
very  important,  because  it  explains  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  action  of  manure,  &c.  Tim 
culinary  arts,  the  arts  of  baking,  brewing, 
distilling,  &c.  owe  their  improvement  to  chym- 
istiy.  In  medicine  it  affords  invaluable  as- 
sistance, by  giving  the  medical  man  a  know- 
ledge of  the  various  substances  used  as  medi- 
cines. In  short,  there  is  scarcely  any  art, 
trade,  or  manufacture,  that  does  not  depend, 
either  immediately  or  remotely,  upon  the 
knowledge  of  this  science.  Besides,  it  enlarges 
the  mind,  by  affording  xos  a  more  extensive 
and  intimate  knowle&e  of  nature,  tind  pro- 
cures for  us  some  of  the  most  sublime  plea- 
sures and  rational  enjoyments.  Chymista 
now  distinguish  bodies  generally  into  simple 
and  compoimd  substances. 

Simple  substances  comprehend  such  as  have 
hitherto  not  been  decompounded.  Of  these 
some  are  denominated  combustibles,  because 
they  can  undergo  combustion,  or,  in  other  words, 
can  burn,  as  hydrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus, 
and  borax,  besides  the  alkalis,  earths  and  metals. 
Some  are  supporters  of  combustion,  which, 
though  not  of  themselves  capable  of  undergo- 
ing combustion,  are  necessary  to  produce  this 
effect  in  other  bodies,  of  which  there  are  three, 
namely,  the  three  gaseous  bodies,  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  iodine.  There  is  one  body, 
namely,  azote  or  nitrogen  gas,  which  is  proper- 
ly an  incombustible,  because  it  neither  under- 
goes combustion  in  itself,  or  supports  it  in 
other  bodies.  To  this  list  of  simple  substances 
must  be  added  four  others,  which  are  consi- 
dered as  such  by  modern  chymists,  namely, 
light  and  heat,  which  were  formerly  looked 
upon  as  properties  of  matter,  and  electricity 
and  galvanism.  Light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
are  powerfiil  chymieal  agents,  which  produce 
the  most  important  phenomena. 

Compound  substances  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  simple  substances  with  each  other, 
or  by  that  of  compound  substances  with  others. 
That  which  forms  the  basis  as  it  were  of  the 
combination  in  this  case,  is  denominated  the 
base  or  radical ;  this  may  either  be  an  acidifia- 
ble  base  or  a  salifiable  base ;  thus  phosphorus  is 
tlie  acidifiable  base  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  pot- 
ash is  the  salifiable  base  in  the  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash. Acids  hold  the  first  rank  among  the 
compounds.  These  are  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  with  some  acidifiable  base,  and 
are  distinguished  according  to  the  proportion 
of  tlie  oxygen  which  enters  into  the  acid  by  the 
terminations  ic  and  ous,  as  nitric  acid  and  ni- 
trous acid  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid, 
&c.,  the  former  of  which,  namely,  the  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid,  denote  tlie  large  dose  or  por- 
tion of  the  oxygen ;  the  latter,  namely,  nitrous 
acid,  tlie  smaller  poilion.  There  are  also  me- 
tallic bases,  which  are  distinguished  by  tiie 
termination  um,  as  potassium,  the  base  of  pot- 
ash ;  sodium,  the  base  of  soda.  When  the 
compounds  possess  no  sonpible  jnoperties  of  au 
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acid,  the  combinations  with  oxygen,  chlorine, 
and  iodine,  form  a  class  of  compounds  distin- 
guished by  tlie  termination  idc,  if  they  are 
supporters  of  combustion,  and  et  if  they  are 
combustibles,  as  the  oxide,  chloride,  or  iodide 
of  arsenic,  potash,  soda,  &c.,  the  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  phosphoret  of  carbon,  &c. 

Acids  for  the  most  part  combine  with  alka- 
lies, earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  form  an- 
other important  class  of  compounds  called 
Baits  ;  these  are  distinguished  by  the  termina- 
tion of  ate  when  the  acid  contains  the  larger 
portion  of  oxygen,  and  that  of  ite  when  the 
acid  contains  the  smaller  portion  ;  thus  the 
combuiation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  is  a 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  that  of  sulphurous  acid 
witn  potash  is  a  sulphite  of  potash.  Salts  are 
denominated  neutral  when  the  separate  quali- 
ties of  the  component  principles  are  not  appa- 
rent, but  when  the  acid  predominates  the  pre- 
fix super  is  added,  and  when  the  base  pre- 
dominates it  is  denoted  by  the  prefix  sub ; 
thus  the  sulphate  of  potash  denotes  the  salt  in 
its  perfect  state,  without  any  excess  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  or  the  potash  ;  the  supersulphate 
of  potash  is  the  same  salt  with  an  excess  of 
acid ;  the  subsulphate  of  potash  is  tlie  same 
salt  with  an  excess  of  base.  When  an  acid 
combines  with  two  bases,  this  class  of  com- 
pounds is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  triple 
salts,  as  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  that 
is,  tlie  combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  potash 
and  soda. 

The  combinations  of  metals  with  each  other 
are  called  alloys,  except  those  which  mercury 
forms  with  any  other  metal,  which  are  called 
amalgams. 

To  this  list  of  compound  substances  must 
be  added  several  compound  combustibles,  as 
alcohol,  ether,  resiM."?,  bitiunons,  oils,  and  also 
soaps  formed  by  the  combination  of  fixed  oils 
witn  alkalies,  earth,  and  metallic  oxide.  Be- 
sides, water  and  atmospheric  air,  which  had 
heretofore  been  looked  upon  as  simple  sub- 
stances, arc  now  ranketl  among  the  compounds. 

Chymical  action  consists  of  two  parts, 
namely,  decomposition  and  combination. 
When  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  the  b<Hlics  are  said  to  be 
dt«ompo8cd,  and  the  act  of  separating  them  is 
called  decomposition  :  on  the  other  hand,  when 
lx)die8  are  so  intimately  nnited  as  to  form  new 
and  distinct  substances,  this  chymical  union  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  combination. 
The  chymical  investigation  of  bodies,  therefore, 
proceeds  in  two  ways,  nainoly,  by  analysis, 
that  is,  the  separation  of  IkhUi's  by  a  series  of 
decompositions  and  combinations,  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts;  and 
synthesis,  by  a  series  of  processes  to  form 
new  comjwunds ;  and  these  two  forms  of  in- 
vestigation may  accompany  and  assist  each 
other:  tlius,  Epsom  sails  may  1x3  analyzed  and 
shown  to  coiifiist  otsulpliiiric.  acid  and  ning- 
or  it  may  be  synllu'ticully  conipoundoi 
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by  combining  magnesia  with  sulphuric  acid, 
when  Epsom  salts,  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
will  Ije  the  result 

Chymical  investigations  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  attraction,  in  its  different  forms 
of  affinity,  cohesion,  &c.,  and  also  on  that  of 
repulsion.  The  different  processes  required 
in  this  investigation  are  solution,  neutraliza- 
tion, precipitation,  volatilization,  evaporation, 
crystallization,  fusion,  digestion,  calcination, 
distillation,  sublimation,  lixiviation,  reduction, 
edulcoration,  detonation,  fulmination,  &c.,each 
of  which  terms  may  be  found  explained  in  it» 
proper  place. 

CHYMISTRY,  History  of.  Chymis- 
try,  as  a  practical  art  coimected  with  metallurgy, 
or  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores,  waa 
of  high  antiquity,  for  we  learn  from  Scripture 
that  Tubal  Cain,  the  eighth  from  Adam,  was 
an  exiMjrt  artificer  in  bra.ss  and  iron.  Various 
branches  of  the  chymical  art,  such  as  the  pre- 
servation of  vinous  liquors,  dyeing,  tanning, 
making  glass,  and  various  preparations  in 
pharmacy  and  cooking,  were  in  use  at  a  very- 
early  period :  besides  the  famous  Egyptian 
philosopher,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes,  and 
the  Romans  Mercury,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
versed  in  many  chymical  arts,  and  to  havo 
been  the  founder  of  the  chymical  science,  at 
least  in  that  nation.  From  the  Egyptians, 
Democritus,  a  Greek,  learned  tlie  art  of  soft- 
ening ivory,  of  vitrifying  plants,  and  imitating 
precious  stones,  which  he  communicated  to  his 
coimtrymen.  After  his  time  we  read  of  many 
metallic  preparations,  as  ceruse,  verdigris,  li- 
tharge, &c.  Dioscorides  describes  the  distil- 
lation of  mercury  from  cinnabar ;  but  tlieir 
process  of  distillation  consisted  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  air,  or  the  more  subtle  parts  of 
water,  from  the  rest  of  tlic  matter,  which  was 
done  by  putting  the  matter  to  be  distilled  into 
a  vessel,  the  moutli  of  which  was  covered  with 
a  wet  cloth,  and  by  this  means  the  steams  of 
the  ascending  vapour  were  condensed,  wliicli 
were  afterwards  procured  by  wringing  out  the 
cloth.  Such  is  the  distillation  spoken  of  by 
Galen,  Oribasius,  and  Paulas  ACgmota.  After 
the  conquests  of  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  chymical  researches  be- 
gan to  be  more  enlarged.  Geber,  Aviccnna, 
and  other  Arabian  physicians,  introduced  into 
the  materia  medica  many  preparations  both 
vegetable  and  mineral ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
those  chymical  agents,  the  acids  and  the  alkalis, 
was  at  that  tinle  exceedingly  imperfect,  for, 
except  tlie  aaHous  acid  and  soda,  tliere  is  no 
mention  of  tliesc  matters  until  many  years 
after.  Roger  Bacon  does  not  appear  U>  have 
been  acquainted  with  tliem  in  the  twelfth  ceii- 
tury,  and  Raymond  Lully  only  hints  at  the 
existence  of  tne  marme  acid. 

There  was  one  circumstance  at  tliis  period 
which  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the 
improvrmont  of  ciiymistry,  that  was  the  tl>cn 
growing  attaduncnt  to  the  study  of  aldiymy, 
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and  the  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone, 
which,  tliough  false  in  principle,  )^et  led  in  its 
results  to  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  composition  of  mineral  bodies.  After  the 
introduction  of  this  art,  which,  as  its  name  de- 
notes, was  of  Arabian  origin,  we  read  of  alco- 
hol and  the  newly  discovered  menstrua,  which 
were  powerfully  applied  to  the  transmutation 
of  metals  into  gold.  Although  the  futility  of 
such  pursuits  served  to  bring  the  science  of 
chymistry  for  sometime  into  disrepute,  yet  the 
knowledge  which  was  acquired  of  metals  and 
minerals  by  such  repeated  operations  upon 
them,  was  turned  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
medicine.  To  the  alchymists  we  are  indebted 
for  the  methods  of  preparing  spirits  of  wine, 
aquafortis,  volatile  alkah,  vitriolic  acid,  gun- 
powder, &c.  In  the  improvement  of  medicine 
by  means  of  chymistry,  Basil  Valentine  stood 
foremost.  In  his  Currus  Triumphalis  Anti- 
monii,  he  communicated  to  the  public  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  antimonial  medicines.  Pa- 
racelsus, another  chymical  professor,  was  so 
sanguine  in  the  application  of  his  favourite 
science,  that  he  opposed  himself  to  the  practice 
of  Galen,  and  endeavoured  to  cure  all  disorders 
by  chymical  preparations.  He  was  followed 
by  Van  Helmont,  Glauber,  and  Lemery,  who 
all  applied  their  knowledge  of  chymistry  to 
the  service  of  medicine.  The  science  of  me- 
tallurgy at  the  same  time  made  corresponding 
advances.  Agricola,  who  was  a  contemporary 
with  Paracelsus,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  metals.  Lazarus  EJcker, 
Schuken,  and  many  other  Germans,  described 
the  processes  of  assaying  metals.  Anthony 
Neri,  Dr.  Merret,  and  Kunkel,  the  discoverer 
of  the  phosphate  of  urine,  have  explained  the 
processes  of  making  glass,  enamels,  &c.  but 
their  writings  were  not  entirely  free  from  the 
alchymical  illusions  of  the  day.  Kircher  and 
Cqnryngius,  who  followed  them,  succeeded  in 
purifying  the  science  of  chymistry  from  these 
errors. 

Since  that  time  chymistry  has  assum- 
ed a  new  and  systematic  form,  to  which  the 
writings  and  discoveries  of  many  distinguish- 
ed men  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries 
have  materially  contributed,  as  Ijord  Bacon, 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  Eng- 
land, Bocrliaavc  in  Holland,  GeoflVoy,  Reau- 
mur, Lavoisier,  &c.  in  Prance,  and  Stahl, 
Hoffman,  and  Bergiuan  in  Germany.  To 
this  list  might  be  added  the  works  of  Nichol- 
son, Henry,  Thomson,  Brando,  lire,  and  others 
in  our  own  time,  who  have  digested  the  im- 
provements and  corrected  or  cnlargetl  Ihf-m  by 
farther  experiments.  Chymical  investigations 
are  also  now  materially  assisted  by  an  improv- 
ed apparatus,  the  most  material  parts  of  which 
are  the  furnace,  retorts,  receivers,  alembics, 
cucurbits,  matrasses,  crucible.^!,  cupels,  air- 
pumps,  pneumatic  trough,  stills,  blowpipes, 
gasonn'tcM-,  &c. 

CIDEU.  A  pleasant  bevcrnjjc  made  from 
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the  juice  of  apples,  extracted  as  represented 
in  the  engraving. 


CIMA.  A  moulding,  something  hke  an  S, 
otherwise  called  an  O  G,  ogee,  being  a  wave- 
lil^  ornament. 

"CINNABAR.  An  ore  of  mercury  com- 
bined with  sulphur. 

CINNAMON.  A  spice,  the  fragant  bark 
of  a  low  tree  growing  on  tlie  island  of  Cey- 
lon. Its  leaves  resembles  tiiose  of  the  olive, 
and  tlie  fruit  resembles  the  acorn  or  olive, 
having  neither  the  smell  or  taste  of  the  baik ; 
both  yield  an  oil. 

CINQUEFOIL,  or  Five  liEAVED  Clo- 
ver. A  j)erennial.  This  plant  is  some- 
times borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

CINdUE  PORTS.  The  five  ancient  ports 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  opposite  to 
Prance,  namely,  Dover,  Hastings,  Hithe, 
Romney,  and  Sandwich,  to  which  are  addud 
as  appendages  Rye  and  Winchelsca.  They 
have  particular  privileges,  and  are  witliin  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Constable  of  Dover  Castle, 
who,  by  his  office,  is  called  Waiden  of  Uic 
Cinque  Ports. 

CIPHER.  An  aritlimetical  character,  by 
which  some  number  is  noted;  particularly 
the  character  marked  thus  0,  which  by  itself 
signifies  nothing,  but  set  after  otlicr  figures 
it  increases  their  value  by  tens.  Also,  a 
mode  of  writing  in  concealed  characters. 

CIRCLE.  A  curve,  all  tlie  points  of  which 
are  ecjui-distant  from  the  centre,  the  diame- 
ter being  to  tlie  circumference  as  7  to  22,  or 
im  1  to  3.M. 150205.  The  aica  is  deterinin- 
vi\  by  niuhiplyiiif^  the  circumferonco  by  a 
ibiulh  of  the  diameter,  or  half  tlie  circmn- 
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ference  by  htJf  the  diameter,  or  the  diameter 
by  0.7853982.  In  practical  mathematics, 
every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  parts  or  degrees.  A  E  and  D  B  are 
diameters ;  A  D  and  B  B  are  arcs ;  A  C  D  is 
aa  acute  angle ;  and  D  C  E  an  obtuse  angle. 
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■CIRCUITS.  Divisions  in  territorial  limits 
for  the  convenience  of  the  judiciary,  and  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice. 

CIRCULATION  (in  Anatomy.)  The 
natural  motion  of  the  blood  in  a  livmg  ani- 
mal, whereby  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  by  tlie  arteries,  and  re- 
turns to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 

CIRCUMFERENCE.  The  curve  line 
which  bounds  a  circle. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR.  An  instrument 
used  by  surveyors  for  taking  angles.  It  is  an 
instrument  (where  great  accuracy  is  not  de- 
sired) much  used  in  surveying  in  and  about 
woodlands,  commons,  harbours,  sea  coasts, 
in  the  working  of  coal  mines,  &c.  &c. 

Where  a  permanent  direction  of  the  needle 
is  of  the  most  material  consequence  in  survey 
ing,  the  instrument  is  made  of  brass,  and  m 
its  most  simple  state  consists  of  the  following 
parts  :  A  brass  index  and  circle  all  of  a  piece, 
The  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long, 
and  aa  inch  and  a  half  broad,  tlie  diameter  of 
the  circle  about  seven  inches.  On  this 
made  a  chart  whose  meridian  line  answei-s  to 
the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  index,  and 
divided  into  360  degrees.  There  is  a  bra 
ring  soldered  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  on  wliich  screws  anotlier  ring,  with  a 
flat  glass  in  it,  so  aa  to  form  a  kind  o?  box  for 
tlie  needle,  suspended  on  tlie  pivot  in  tlie  cen 
Ire  of  the  circle.  There  arc  also  two  sights 
to  screw  on  and  slide  up  and  down  the  index, 
aa  also  a  spangle  and  socket  screw  on  the 
back  of  tlio  circle  for  putting  the  head  of  tlie 
staff  in. 


CIRCUMFLEX.  An  accent  in  Grammar, 
umrkoA  in  <iie<<k  thus  ( ^ )  in  Latin  thus  (  *  ) 
to  rtguliitc  ihc  pronunriiiiion. 
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CIRCUMLOCUTION.  Tlw  describing  a 
thing  by  many  words,  which  might  be  ex- 
plained by  a  few. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL.  An  epithet  in  law 
for  evidence  drawn  indirectly  from  circum- 
stances, as  distinguished  from  positive  proofs. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  A  LINE  OP 
CIRCUMVALLATION.  A  trench  thrown 
up  quite  round  a  besieger's  camp. 

CIRCUS.  A  circular  building  at  Rome, 
where  games  were  exhibited ;  in  Architecture, 
an  assemblage  of  houses  built  so  as  to  form  a 
circle. 

CISTERNS.  Are  vessels  employed  for  the 
reception  of  rain,  or  other  water,  either  under 
ground,  such  as  those  of  navigable  canals,  &c. 
or  above  ground,  for  domestic  and  other  pur- 


Anciently  there  were  cisterns  all  over  the 
country  of  Palestine.  There  were  some  like- 
wise in  cities  and  private  houses.  As  the 
cities  for  the  most  part  were  built  in  moun- 
tains, and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Judea  at 
two  seasons  of  the  year  only,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in 
their  cisterns  in  the  country  for  the  use  of 
their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants. 

CITRIC  ACID.  The  acid  of  limes,  or 
lemons. 

CITRON.  A  epcciee  of  the  lemon,  which 
is  much  cultivated  in  Persia  and  the  warm 
climates  of  Europe. 


CITY.  A  dense  population,  with  «  mayor 
and  altinrnian  at  tiic  head  of  the  corporation. 

CITV  HAlil.^  An  edifice  in  which  tho 
courts  of  justice  for  a  city  are  held,  or  in 
which  the  corjxiration  transact  the  public 
business  of  a  citv.  The  engraving  reprosenti 
the  City  Hall,  New-York,  which  is  a  saperb 
edifice  situatrd  nt  thn  bond  of  n  hnndf?omr> 
common,  caliod  the  I' n  '  !.>i(-d 

with  an  H'-<4uiil  iion  (•  „v. 

It  inbuilt  of  while  mail  'jt>f 
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toOQ^OOa    It  k  216  feet  in  length,  and  105 
iabnMkh. 
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CIVILIAN.  A  doctor  or  professor  of  the 
dvfllaw. 

CIVIL  LAW,  otherwise  called  Ihpeuai. 
Law.  The  law  of  the  Roman  empire,  di< 
gested  from  the  laws  uf  the  repidilic  and  tboM 
of  the  emperors,  and  adi^itBd  fay  most  of  th» 
natitms  of  Elorope; 

CrVIL  TEAR.  That  forrt  of  the  year 
which  eadi  natimi  has  adopto^ar  coii^>uting 
their  time  fa^.  The  dril  year  m  Ekigland  and 
other  coontrieB  of  Ekot^  and  Am^ica,  con- 
sists of  365  days  fiir  toe  common  yeer,  and 
366  days  fcr  leap  year,  which  happens  every 
fourth  year. 

CLARIFICATION.  The  making  any 
liquid,  by  a  chymical  process^  clear  frnn  im- 


CLARIONET.  A¥nnd  instrument  of  the 
reed  kind 

CLARO,  or  Chiaso  Obscubo  (in  Paint- 
ing.) The  art  <^  dstribfoting  to  advantage  the 
limits  and  shadows  of  a  piece. 

CLASS.  A  term  apfdied  to  the  general  di- 
Yiskms  of  any  sobject,  as  in  the  Tamusan  am- 
tem,  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  are  divided 


CIVET  CAT.  An  animal  like  a  wolf  ora 
dog  more  than  a  cat ;  it  is  a  natiye  of  the 
Inmes  and  Sooth  America,  andis  remarkaUe 
for  a  bag  under  its  tail  that  contains  a  &i 
subatapice,  having  the  smell  c£  maak^  and 
need  ae  a  perfiame. 


•f  oak  learea,  which  was  given  to  a  Roman 
who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen. 


CLASSIC.  The  best  Greek  and 
anthms,  whose  works,  from  b^ig  copied  and 
revised  during  manjr  aees,  when  every  copy 
was  an  editicxi,  acquired  a  obtain  mechanical 
perfection;  and  bemg  the  only  books  when 
literatare  b^an  to  be  cultivated  in  EUirope^ 
their  lar^nages  were  tanght  in  schools  £xind> 
ed  at  that  time,  and  have  continoed  in  ftshiott 
even  to  thk  day.  The  chief  poets  c^  antiqai^ 
were  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace^  and  LnoBtius; 
the  dramatiBte,  Aristophanes,  fschylos,  EViri- 
pides,  Teroice,  and  Flantns;  onXora,  I>imo8- 
thenes  and  Cicero;  histonans,  Herodotus, 
Xen^hco,  Tadtos,  liyy,  Sallost,  Plutarch, 
CaBsar;  in  medicine,  Hippocrates  and  Galen ; 
and  the  cbae£  phikosophas  were  Pyth^oras, 
Thaks,  Plato,  Aristotle^  Epiooms,  ^iny,  and 
Seneca;  the  mathematicians  were  Eodid, 
Archimedes,  Aristarchus,  Di<^hantaB^  and 
Ptolemy;  writers  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  Others  of  learning,  moch  of  whose  know- 
ledge  is,  however,  rendered  obaolete  by  modem 
discoveries  and  improvementSL 

CLAVICLES.  The  two  channel  boon 
which  fasten  the  shoulder  bones  and  the 
breastbone. 

CLAY.  A  sort  of  &t  dammy  earth,  sti^ 
visdd,  and  ductile  to  a  great  d^[re&  *The 
days  are  epaqoe  and  noncryslallized  boifieB, 
and  of  dnil  fracture.  They  form  with  water 
a  plastic  pastes  posseasing  considerable  tanad- 
ty,  which  may  be  hardened  with  heat  so  as  to 
strike  fire  with  sted.  The  prindpal  cli^  are 
porcdain  clay,  consisting  of  silica  MKJalamina; 
marl  clay,  containing  some  carbonate  of  Ume; 
Ipe  day,  requiring  a  high  temperature  for 
fusion ;  and  pUler's  day,  which  is  used  for 
coarsepotteiy. 

CLEMATIS   A  climbing  shrub,  otherwiee 
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called  the  Virgin's  Bower,  or  Wild  Climbers. 
The  common  sort,  bearing  a  bluish  flower,  is 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

CIJERGY.  A  general  name  for  all  persons 
in  holy  orders. 

CIJBRK  (in  Law.)  A  clergyman ;  in  Com- 
merce, one  who  keeps  a  merchant's  accounts. 
CLIENT.   One  who  rrtains  a  lawyer  to 
manage  or  plead  hie  cause. 

CLIPP  or  CLEP  (in  Music.)  A  mark  set 
at  the  b^inning  of  a  piece,  to  show  the  key  in 
which  it  is  to  be  performed. 

CLIMACTE2UC,  amon^  physicians  and 
astrologers,  a  critical  year  m  a  person's  life. 
According  to  some  this  is  erery  seventh  year, 
but  others  allow  only  those  years  produced  by 
multiplying  7  by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  9,  tty 
be  clim'actariaL  These  years  they  say  bring 
with  them  some  remarkable  change  with  re- 
spect to  health,  life,  or  fortune. 

CLIMATES.  Spaces  upon  the  surface  of 
the  terrestrial  globe  contained  between  two 
parallels  of  latitudes,  so  far  distant  from  each 
other,  that  the  longest  day  on  one  parallel  dif- 
fers half  an  hour  from  the  longest  day  on  the 
other. 

CLOAK.  An  upper  loose  garment,  worn 
ova-  the  clothes  in  cold  or  rainy  weather. 

CLOCK.  A  machine  for  measuring  time, 
which  tells  the  hour  by  a  stroke  upon  a  belL 
In  order  that  the  clock  may  be  an  equable 
measure  of  the  solar  day,  which  is  unequal,  it 
b  usual  for  clocks  and  watches  to  go  a  few 
minntfis  faster  or  slowo*  than  the  sun 

CLOISTERS.  Covered  passages,  such  as 
were  formerly  attached  to  monasteries  or  other 
religious  houses 

CLOTH.  Any  kind  of  stuff  that  is  woven 
or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be 
made  of  wool,  hemp,  or  flax. 

CLOTHIER,  or  CLOTHWORKER.  A 
manufacturer  of  cloth. 

CLOUD.  A  visible  aggregate  of  minute 
drops  of  water  suspended  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  same  aggregate  which  in  this  situation  is 
called  a  cloud,  obtains  the  name  of  mist,  when 
Been  to  arise  from  the  earth  or  waters ;  and 
feg,  when  it  envelopes  and  covers  the  observer. 
Yet  the  two  latter,  viewed  from  a  great  dis- 
tance or  elevation,  present  all  the  appearance 
of  clouds ;  while  those,  in  their  turn,  become 
mists  and  fogs,  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
and  penetrate  them.  It  is  conclnded,  from 
nomerous  observations,  that  tlie  particles  of 
which  a  doud  consists,  are  alwa]^  more  or 
less  electrified ;  and  this  has  hence  been  con- 
sidered M  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  all 
douda  whatever,  whether  of  thunder,  hail, 

rain    or  cnotv 

'  A  kind  of  three  lea\t>d  grass 

<^'  iiiucli  used  as  a  food  for  cattle. 

c  iA»S  h  iKiiE.  A  naUve  of  the  Moluc- 
cas. The  blossoms  are  first  \AktB,  then  grren. 
and  at  last  red  and  Imi-d,  when  they  are  called 
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then  dark  brown.  The  clove  is  also  cultivated 
to  great  extent  at  Cayenne,  in  South  America, 
and  fonns  an  important  article  of  ooomierce. 


CLYSTER-  An  instrument  for  the  injec- 
tion of  any  fluid  into  the  body. 

CO.  An  abbreviation  of  company. 

COACH.  A  well-known  vehicle,  invastad 
in  Hungary  in  the  16th  century,  and  used  by 


\hr^j^'..,r$m 


ladies  only  in  Elngland  in  the  age  of  Eliiaheth ; 
since  adopted  as  a  travelling  vehicle  in  many 
countries.  It  is  made  in  varkMB  flbapn,  eacK 
having  a  diflferent  name. 

COADJUTOR.  One  who  Msists  another 
in  any  office. 

COAGULATION.  The  rendering  of  a 
fluid  body  of  a  thicker  consistence,  by  drawing 
out  some  part  of  it  in  vapours  by  means  of 
fire,  or  by  theaddition  of  lomething  by  -*-^»- 
it  is  decomposed. 

COAK.  SeeCoKB. 

COAKING.  A  sea  term,  for  the 
of  uniting  two  or  more  pieces  of  i 
titer  in  the  centre,  by  means  of  tabulMT  pro* 
iections. 

COAL. 
very  M;i. ' 
soft,  H,  \ 
etrala 


An   iiiflnmmnble  tmhrtanee^  of  n 

>'  ■  ■    :.  .>|«que, 

th  the 

IMbfids, 


cloveA    IMien  dried,  they  turn  yeltew,  an<U  varying  in  thiciiuees  from  an  uk\\  to  many 
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fathonfw.  It  is  used  for  fuel,  and  found  wide- 
ly scattered  over  the  globe.  Tlie  most  valuable 
and  extensive  beds  of  coal  which  have  been 
found  and  wrought  are  in  Great  Britain.  These 
vast  magazines  of  fuel  were  most  evidently 
placed  by  an  all-wise  Being  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  in  such  positions  and  situations  as 
are  the  most  apt  and  convenient  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  where  his  industry  and  ingenuity 
may  be  exercised. 

COAL  MINE.  An  excavation  regularly 
formed  under  the  earth,  from  which  coals  are 
dug.  There  are  many  coal-mines  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  the  United  States. 

COAST.  The  edge  of  the  land  next  to  the 
sea. 

COASTER.  A  vessel  employed  in  going 
from  one  port  to  another  along  the  coast 

COAT.  A  garment  worn  commonly  up- 
permost ;  a  thin  covering  laid  or  done  over 
any  thing,  as  a  coat  of  paint,  &c. ;  in  Anato- 
my, the  membraneous  cover  of  any  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  the  sto- 
mach, &c. 

COAT  ARMOUR,  or  Coats  of  Arms. 
Armorial  ensigns  or  bearings,  which  were 
originally  painted  on  the  coats  of  arms. 

COAT  OP  MAIL.  A  piece  of  armour 
made  in  the  form  of  a  shirt,  and  wrought  over 
with  many  iron  rings. 

COBALT.  A  mineral  of  a  gray  colour, 
consisting  of  silver  and  arsenic,  which  latter 
is  obtained  from  it  in  great  quantities.  It  has 
never  been  found  pure  in  nature,  but  mostly 
in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  or  alloyed  with  other 
metals. 

COCAO.  See  Cocoa. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS,  or  Indian- 
Berry.  The  poisonous  fruit  of  the  Menis- 
permum,  L.  or  Moon-seed,  an  exotic  genus  of 
plants,  growing  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, whence  it  is  imported.  It  pos.sesses  an 
intoxicating  property,  and  is  on  that  account 
too  frequently  mixed  with  malt  liquors,  though 
such  nefarious  practice  is  expressly  prohibited 
by  legislative  statutes.  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
are  made  into  a  paste  in  the  Levant,  where  it 
is  employed  as  a  specific  for  cutaneous  erup' 
tions. 

COCHINEAL.  An  insect,  a  native  of  the 
warmer  climates  of  America,  particularly  of 


OaxBra,  in  Mexico.  It  is  found  on  a  plant 
tnlli>d  nopal,  or  Indian  fig  trw.  The  female 
which  alone  is   valued  for  its  colour,   is  ill 
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shaped,  tardy,  and  etupid  ;  the  mak  in 
slender,  and  active.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  tick. 
At  a  suitable  time  these  insects  are  gathered 
and  put  in  a  pot,  where  they  are  confined  for 
some  time,  and  then  killed  by  the  application 
of  heat.  These  insects  thus  killed  form  a  mass 

drug,  which  is  the  proper  cocldneal  of  the 
shops.  It  is  used  in  giving  red  colours,  esjpe- 
cially  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  for  making 
carmine. 

COCHLEA  (in  Anatomy.)  The  internal 
cavity  of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  spiral  shape  of  the  cochlea,  or  snail's 
shell. 

COCHLEA  (in  Mechanics.)  One  ofthe 
five  mechanical  powers,  otherwise  called  a 
screw. 

COCK.  The  male  of  most  birds,  particu- 
larly of  the  well-known  domestic  fowl  in  a 
farmyard.  The  cock  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Persia,  and  is  eminently  distin- 
guished for  his  courage,  especially  when  op- 
posed to  one  of  his  own  species. 

COCK.  The  name  of  a  part  of  several  in- 
struments, as  that  part  of  the  lock  of  a  musket 
which  sustains  the  jaws,  or  pieces  of  iron  that 
receive  the  flint ;  also  the  wrought  piece  that 
covers  the  balance  in  a  clock  or  watch ;  and 
the  spout  which  is  put  into  beer  or  water  bar- 
rcls  <&c 

COCKATOO.  A  species  of  parrot,  having 
a  short  tail. 

COCKCHAFFER,  or  Tree  Beetle.  A 
mischievous  insect,  which  devours  the  leavea 


of  trees,  &c.  The  grub,  which  is  soft  anJ 
gray,  with  testaceous  head  and  legs,  remain* 
in  tne  earth  three  or  more  years  before  it  i* 
transformed  into  the  perfect  msecL 

COCKET.  The  office  at  the  Customhouae 
where  the  goods  to  be  exported  are  entered ; 
also  the  Customhouse  seal,  or  the  parchment 
sealed  and  delivered  by  officers  of  the  customs 
to  merchants,  as  a  warrant  that  their  goods  are 
customed. 

COCK  FIGHTING.  A  cruel  sport,  which 
consists  in  pitting  two  cocks  against  each 
other,  of  the  game  bi-eed,  and  armed  with 
spurs,  which  inflict  deadly  wounds.  This  en- 
tertainment holds  a  prominent  rank  among 
the  amusements  of  the  vulgar.  It  was,  until 
lately,  permitted  in  England  in  a  sort  of 
Theatre,  called  the  Royal  Cockpit  Coch- 
fighting  is  a  mixture  of  barbarity,  and  of  that 
most  disastrous  of  passions — gambling. 


ooc 

'  COCKING  (in  Carpentry.)  A  method  of 
securing  beams  to  wall  plates. 

COCKLE.  A  sort  of  shell  fish. 

COCKNEY.  A  nick  name  given  to  one 
who  is  bom  and  bred  in  the  city  of  London, 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells. 

COCKPIT.  A  place  where  cocks  fight. 

COCKPIT,  The  place  in  a  ship  of  war, 
where  the  wounded  are  dre8s«;d. 

COCKROACH.  A  troublesome  insect, 
which  enters  chests  of  clothes,  meal  tubs, 
pantries,  &a  They  avoid  the  light,  and  have 
a  very  unpleasant  smell. 
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COCK'S  COMB.  A  fine  plant  cultivated 
in  gardens  and  hot  houses.  Some  sorts  are 
annuals  and  some  perennials. 

COCKSWAIN,  vulgarly  called  Cock- 
son.  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  cock- 
boat 

COCOA.  A  nut,  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa  tree, 
a  tropical  production,  from  which  chocolate 
is  prepared. 


COCOA  NUT  TREE.  A  tree  common 
in  Asia  and  Soutli  America,  which  yields  the 
fruit  called  the  cocoa  nut  This  fruit  is  a  ber- 
ried drupe,  tlie  shell  of  which  is  of  a  bony 
ftubstancc,  containing  a  kernel  and  a  sweet  re- 
freshing liquor,  called  by  tlie  natives  toddy. 
This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet, 
with  leaves  or  branches  ofti>n  fourteen  feet 
long,  and  pro<lucing  a  Bliclly  friiit,  which 
hangs  in  clusters.  The  natives  draw  from 
the  lre«  a  very  agreeable  liquor ;  the  [*nvn 


arc  wrought  into  sacks,  hammocks,  &c ,  and 
the  filaments  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  nut  are 
made  into  cables. 


COCTION.  The  reducing  the  aliments  to 
chyle;  in  Surgery,  the  reducing  morbific 
matter  to  a  healthy  state. 

COD.  A  large  fish  inhabiting  tlie  northern 
seas,  but  particularly  the  banks  and  shores  of 
Newfoundland.  The  cod-fishery  is  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 


COD  FISHER.  A  vessel  employed  in  the 
cod  fishery  ;  also  the  person  employed. 

CODEX.  A  name  particularly  applied 
to  the  volume  containing  the  ancient  Roman 
or  Imperial  law. 

CODICIL.  A  supplement  to  a  will. 

C(EUR  DE  LION.  Heart  of  a  lion. 

COFFEE.  The  name  given  to  a  liquor 
made  by  a  decoction,  or  an  infusion,  of  tha 
seeds  of  the  coffee  berry,  after  tliey  have  un- 
dergone torrefaction,  and  have  been  ground 
to  powder.  The  use  of  coffee,  as  a  beverage, 
in  the  west  of  Europe,  appears  to  have  bmn 
known  about  the  end  ot  ^^e  16th  century. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  roast  coflefi 
too  much.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  a  deqi 
cinnamon  colour,  it  should  be  taken  from  tlie 
fire  and  cooled ;  otherwise  much  of  its  aro- 
matic flavour  will  be  dissipated,  and  its  taste 
will  become  disagreeably  bitter.  Boiling  hoC 
water  extracts  from  coffee,  which  has  been 
properly  roasted  and  ground,  an  aromalio 
substance  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  together 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  astringent 
matter,  of  a  bitter,  but  a  very  agreeable  taste ; 
but  this  aromatic  subptancr,  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  nn  oil,  is  ojctromeiy  volatile  ;  and 
IS  so  fully  unit<xi  to  the  wnt«v,  that  it  escapes 
into  till'  air  with  great  facility. 
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COPPER  ROASTER.  A  hollow  iron 
cylinder  into  which  coffee  berries  are  put,  and 
turned  about  in  a  strong  heat,  till  they  are 
fitted  for  grinding  in  a  mill. 

COFFEE  TREE.  A  tree  of  the  jassamine 
kind,  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  in  Arabia, 
the  island  of  Java,  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
seldom  rises  more  than  16  or  18  feet  high ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  pm-e  white,  and  the  ber- 
ries grow  in  clusters,  resembling  cherries. 


COPPER.  A  chest  or  trunk;  in  Miner- 
alogy, a  trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  broken  to 
jpieces ;  in  Fortification,  a  trench  cut  in  the 
Dottom  of  a  dry  ditch. 

COFFERDAM.  A  circular  double  range 
of  piles  rammed  with  clay,  within  which  the 
foundations  of  bridges  are  laid. 
•  COFFIN.  A  case  or  box  for  the  rec^tion 
of  a  dead  body  that  is  to  be  buried;  in  the  ve- 
terinary art,  the  whole  hoof  of  a  horse's  foot 
above  the  coronet. 

COG.  The  tooth  of  a  wheel. 

COGNIZANCE  (in  Law.)  The  hearing 
of  a  thing  judicially  ;  also  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  fine. 

COHESION,  OR  Attraction  of  Co- 
hesion. That  power  by  which  die  particles 
of  bodies  are  held  together :  the  absolute  cohe- 
sion of  bodies  is  measured  by  tlie  force  ne- 
cessary to  pull  them  asunder, 

COHORT.  A  military  body  among  the 
Romans,  consisting  of  the  tenth  of  a  l^on, 
or  about  500  men. 

COIF.  A  sort  of  hood  or  cap  for  the  head, 
formerly  worn  by  sergeants  at  law. 

COIL.  The  ring  or  circle  formed  by  a  ca- 
ble in  coiling  or  winding  it. 

COIN.  A  piece  of  metal  stamped  with  cer- 
tain marks,  and  made  current  at  a  certain 
valup. 

COINING.  The  process  of  stamping  or 
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making  coins,  which  has  undergone  an  enUre 
change  within  the  last  few  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  invention  of  machinery,  first 
made  by  Messrs,  Bolton  and  Watt,  of  Eng- 
land. The  coining  press  is  now  worked  by 
means  of  complicated  machinery,  placed  in 
an  apartment  over  the  coining  room,  and 
connected  with  the  steam  engine.  To  this  is 
attached  a  contrivance  by  which  it  feeds  itself 
with  the  blanlrs  to  be.impressed,  and  removes 
them  the  instant  they  have  received  tlie  im- 
pression. There  are  eight  of  these  presses 
fixed  in  the  coining  room  in  the  English  Mint, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  machinery,  may  be 
worked  by  four  boys,  so  as  to  strike  off  20,000 
pieces  of  money  in  an  hour. 


COINS  (in  Architecture.)  The  angles 
formed  by  the  two  sides  of  any  building. 

COINS  (in  Gunnery.)  Large  wedges  of 
wood  for  altering  the  position  of  a  gun. 

COKE,  or  COAK.  A  preparation  of  fossil 
coal,  whereby  it  is  deprived  of  tlie  naptha, 
bitumen,  or  asphaltum,  it  may  contain.  In 
great  towns  which  are  lighted  with  gas,  coke 
is  obtained  in  great  abundance  from  the  gas- 
works, being  left  in  the  retorts  after  the  gas  is 
driven  off  by  the  heat. 

COLD.  In  common  language  it  denotes 
the  sensation  which  is  felt,  or  the  effect  which 
is  produced,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  that 
is,  heat  and  cold  are  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  the  existence  or  increment  of  one,  is  equal 
to  the  want  or  decrement  of  the  other;  so 
that  the  same  degree  of  temperature  may  be 
called  hot  or  cold,  according  as  it  is  compared 
with  a  colder  or  hotter  temperature.  Thus, 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  a  cold  climate 
in  comparison  with  the  West  India  islands  ; 
and  a  hot  climate  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Siberia  If  a  man  warms  one  of  his  hands 
near  a  fire,  whilst  he  cools  his  other  hand  by 
means  of  ice  ;  and  if  afterwards  he  plimges 
both  his  handte  in  a  basin  of  water  of  the  com- 
mon temperature  of  the  atmosphere  that 
water  will  feel  cold  to  tlie  hand  tliat  was 
heated,  and  hot  to  the  other  hand.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  cold  is  not  any  tiling  real, 
but  merely  a  privation  of  heat ;  so  tiiat  in- 
stead of  saying,  that  a  body  lias  been  cooled 
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to  a  ceiUiia  degree,  it  may  with  equal  truth 
and  propriety  be  said,  that  the  body  has  been 
deprived  of  heat  to  tliat  certain  degree. 

COLEOPTERA.  The  first  order  of  insects 
in  the  Linnajan  system,  corapreJiending  all 
tboee  with  four  wings,  as  the  beetle,  glow- 
worm, lady -bird,  leather-eater,  «Stc. 

COLEWORT,  or  Kale.  A  variety  of  the 
cabbage,  whicli  thrives  in  the  winter,  and  im- 
proves from  the  action  of  the  frost  upon  it. 

COLIC.  A  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  so 
called  from  the  colon,  the  intestine  formerly 
Buppoeed  to  be  affected. 

COLLAR  (in  Heraldry.)  An  ornament 
for  the  neck,  worn  by  knights,  such  as  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  in  tlie  sub- 
joined figure. 
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COLLATERAL  (in  Law.)  A  term  for 
what  is  sideways,  or  not  direct,  as  collateral 
kinsmen,  those  who  are  not  descended  from 
one  common  stock,  as  tlie  issue  of  two  sons, 
who  are  collateral  kinsmen  to  one  another. 

COLLATING  (among  Bookbinders.)  The 
examining  tlie  whole  number  of  sheets  be- 
longing to  a  book,  in  order  to  see  if  tliey  are 
all  gathered  properly. 

COLLATION  OP  A  BENEFICE.  The 
bestowing  of  a  benefice  by  the  bishop,  when 
he  has  the  right  of  patronage  ;  it  differs  from 
institution  in  this,  tiiat  institution  into  a  bene- 
fice is  performed  by  the  bishop  at  the  present- 
ation of  another  wlio  is  patron. 

COLLATOR.  One  who  compares  copies 
or  manuscripts. 

COLLEAGUE.  An  associate  in  tlie  same 
office  or  magistracy. 

COLLECT.  A  short  prayer,  particularly 
such  prayers  as  are  appointed  witli  the  epis- 
tles and  gosj)cls  in  the  public  service  of  the 
church  of  England. 

COLLECTION.  The  act  of  collecting  or 
bringing  tilings  togetlior  from  different  quar- 
ters, as  a  collertion  of  money  for  charitable 
Kurpos  '         t   the  church  door  or  from 

ou»'  'sii,  tliat  which  is  collected 

or  broil  ,   into  an  assemblage,  as  a 

coIIocUtm  ol'u)ui.s,  paintings,  Ac. 

COLLFiGE.  Any  establishment  for  the 
study  of  the  sciences. 

COLLEGIATE.  An  epitliet  for  a  church 
that  is  endowed  for  a  society,  Ac. 

COLLIER.  A  vesael  employed  in  carrying 


coals  from  one  port  to  another ;  also,  one  who 
works  in  the  coal  mines. 

COLLUSION  (in  I^aw.)  A  compact  be- 
tween two  persons  to  bring  an  action  one 
against  the  other  for  some  firaudulenl  or  un- 
lawful purpose. 

COLOCYNTHIS.   See  CoLOduiNTiDA. 

COLOGNE  EARTH.  A  substance  nsed 
by  paintas,  much  approaching  to  amber  in 
its  structure,  and  of  a  deep  brown. 

COLON  (in  Anatomy.)  The  second  of  tha 
three  large  intestines ;  m  Grammar,  a  point 
marked  thus  (:)  to  divide  a  sentence. 

COLONEL.  The  first  in  command  of  a 
regiment. 

COLONNADE.  A  range  of  pillars  run- 
ning quite  round  a  building. 

Colony,  a  company  of  people  removed 
from  one  country  to  another,  where  they  form 
a  settlement  under  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  also,  the  place  where  such  a  settlement 
is  formed,  as  tlie  colonies  belonging  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
North  America,  &c. 

COLOCIUINTIDA.  The  fruit  of  the  wilS 
gourd,  brought  from  the  Levant  The  pulp, 
which  is  light,  spongy,  and  white,  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  intense  bitterness,  whence  it  has  the 
name  of  the  bitter. 

COLOSSUS,  A  statue  of  a  prodigious 
size,  such  as  that  of  the  sun  anciently  in  the 
iiarbour  of  the  isltmd  of  Rhodes.  It  was  placed 
at  tlie  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  the  right 
foot  standing  on  one  side  the  land  and  the  left 
on  the  other. 

COLOURS.  They  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  an  inherent  property  of  the 
coloured  substance,  and  were  therefore  defined 
to  be  the  sensation  produced  by  looking  on  any 
coloured  body,  or  the  quality  in  bodies  which 
produces  this  sensation ;  but,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  is  now 
generally  admitted,  the  difference  of  colour  lies 
in  the  different  rays  of  light,  so  diat  colour 
may  be  defined  the  property  possessed  by  the 
elementary  rays,  separated  by  any  means  what- 
ever, of  exciting  different  sensations,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  refrangibility.  Co- 
lours are  either  primary  or  secondary.  The 
primary  or  original  colours  are  the  colours 
of  simple  or  homogeneal  light ;  or  produced 
by  rays  tliat  have  the  same  degree  of  refrangi- 
bility, and  tho  same  magnitude  of  their  parts : 
of  these  colours  there  are  seven,  namely,  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red, 
which  all  admit  of  infinite  gradations.  Second- 
ary, or  heterogeneous  colours,  are  those  which 
are  compounded  of  the  primary  odcb:  of  this 
kind  of  colours  tlxc  most  remarkable  is  tliat  of 
whiteness,  which  requires  all  the  primary  co- 
lours to  enter  into  its  composition ;  .vheress,  on 
the  contrary,  black  is  produced  by  the  absorption 
of  all  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  being  suppress- 
ed in  the  black  body  they  are  not  reflected 
outward     According  to  ihia  theory,  ihc  differ- 
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cnce  of  colours  in  natural  bodies  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  disposition  which  they  pos- 
sess to  reflect  rays  of  this  or  that  colour  alonCj 
or  of  this  or  that  colour  more  abundantly  than 
any  other, 

COLOURS  (in  Painting.)  The  various 
tints  which  are  produced  by  the  different  mix- 
ture and  application  of  certain  drugs. 

COLOURS  (in  Heraldry.)  The  tinctures 
with  which  the  field  or  any  part  of  the  escut- 
cheon is  distinguished,  naunely,  or,  yellow ; 
argent,  white;  gules,  red;  azure,  blue;  sable, 
black ;  and  vert,  green. 

COLOURS.  A  military  term,  for  tlie  ban- 
ners, flags,  and  ensigns  used  in  the  army. 

COLUMN.  A  cylindrical  pillar,  which 
serves  either  for  the  support  or  ornament  of  a 
building.  It  consists  of  a  capital,  which  is  the 
top  or  head ;  the  shaft,  which  is  the  cylindri- 
cal part ;  and  the  base,  or  that  on  which  it 
rests.  Columns  are  distinguished  as  to  their 
form  into  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Com- 
posite, and  Tuscan. 

COLUMN  (in  the  Military  Art)  A  long 
deep  file  of  troops  or  baggage. 

COLUMNIFERiE  (in  Botany.)    One  of 
Linnaeus's  natural  orders,  includmg  the  mal 
'ow-like  plants. 

COLURES  (in  Astronomy.)  Circles  which 
pass  through  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
points,  and  meet  at  tlie  poles. 

COMB  (in  Commerce.)  An  instrument  for 
disentangling  flax,  wool,  hair,  &c.  Combs 
are  made  of  the  horns  of  bullocks,  of  elephants' 
teeth,  tortoise  shell,  and  box  or  holly  wood. 
Bullocks'  horns  are  prepared  by  sawing  ofi" 
the  tips,  then  holding  them  in  the  flame  of  a 
wood  fire  till  they  become  soft.  In  this  state 
they  are  plunged  into  water,  from  whence  they 
come  out  hard  and  flat.  They  are  next  sawn 
into  proper  lengths,  and,  to  cut  the  teeth,  each 
piece  is  fixed  in  a  tool  called  a  clam.  The 
teeth  are  cut  with  a  fine  saw,  or  rather  a  pair 
of  saws,  and  they  are  finished  with  a  file. 
The  process  for  making  ivory  combs  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  above.  A  method  has  been 
recently  invented  for  cutting  combs  by  machi- 
nery. 

COMBINATION  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
intimate  union  of  the  pairticles  of  different  sub- 
stances, so  as  to  form  a  new  compound ;  in 
Mathematics,  the  alterations  or  variations  in 
all  possible  ways  of  quantities,  letters,  sounds, 
and  the  like;  thus,  two  square  pieces,  each 
divided  diagonally  into  two  colours,  may  be 
arranged  and  combined  sixty-four  ways. 

COMBUSTIBLES  (in  Chymistry.)  All 
substances  which  have  tne  property  ot  uniting 
with  the  supporters  of  combustion,  •  such  as 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  &c. 

COMBUSTIBLE.  A  body  which  in  its 
rapid  union  with  others,  causes  a  disengage- 
ment of  heat  and  light.  To  determine  this  ra- 
pidity of  combination,  a  certain  elevation  of| 
temperature  is  necessary,  which  diflers  for 
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every  different  combustible.  CombustiMet 
have  been  arranged  into  simple  and  compound. 
The  former  consists  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  bo- 
ron, sulphur-phosphorus,  and  nitrogen  ;  be- 
sides all  the  metals.  The  latter  class  compre- 
hends the  hydrurets,  carburets,  sulphurets, 
phosphurets,  metallic  alloys,  and  organic  pro- 
ducts. 

COMBUSTION.  A  body  burning  in  gas 
capable  of  supporting  flame.  Sumwrters  of 
combustion  have  the  property  of  shining  iu 
the  dark.  Various  kinds  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
this  kind  of  phosphorus ;  the  glow-wonn  is  a 
remarkable  instance.  Dead  fish,  sea- weed,  and 
numbers  of  insects,  have  this  property  in  a  great 
degree.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  degree 
or  intensity  of  light  are  called  photometers. 
Oxygen  is  a  substance  known  only  in  combina- 
tion with  other  bodies,  and  has  never  been  ob- 
tained alone.  It  is  absorbed  by  combustible 
bodies,  and  converts  them  into  acids.  Oxygen 
is  necessary  for  combustion,  imiting  itself  to 
bodies  which  burn,  augmenting  their  weight, 
and  changing  their  properties.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  respiration  of  animals.  It  is  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  atmospheric  air,  of  water,  of  acids, 
and  of  all  bodies  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  This  is  the  principal  supporter  of 
combustion,  and  the  only  one  which  need  here 
be  described. 

COMEDY.  A  dramatic  representation  of 
the  light,  humorous,  and  pleasant  kind,  par- 
ticularly intended  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  men. 

COMET.  An  opaque,  spherical,  and  solid 
body,  like  a  planet,  performing  revolutions 
about  the  sun  in  elliptical  orbits,  which  have 
the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci.  It  is  divided  into 
the  nucleus  or  dense  part;  the  head;  thecoma, 
a  faint  light  surrounding  the  head ;  and  the 
tail,  which  is  the  long  train  of  light  by  which 
these  bodies  are  distinguished.  The  comet  is 
sometimes  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  streaming. 

COMMA  (in  Grammar.)  A  point  marked 
thus  (,)  and  put  between  words  and  sentences. 

COMMANDER.  A  military  term,  for  one 
who  has  the  command  of  a  body  of  men. 

COMMENTARY.  An  explanation  of  the 
obscure  passages  in  an  author. 

COMPREY  (;Symphytum  officinale,  L.) 
A  native,  perennial  plant,  which  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  wet  ditches ;  and  produces  yellow-white 
flowers,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  It 
.is  eaten  by  sheep  and  cows,  but  horses,  goats, 
and  hogs,  refuse  it  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
impart  a  grateful  flavour  to  cakes  and  pana- 
da ;  the  young  stems,  when  boiled,  are  ex- 
cellent and  nutritious  eating.  A  decoction  of 
the  stalks,  with  leaves  and  flowers,  gives  to 
wool  prepared  by  a  solution  of  bismuth,  a  fine 
and  permanent  brown  colour. 

COMMERCE.  The  intercourse  of  nations 
in  each  oLlxei's  produce  or  manufacttuos  in 
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■which  the  superfluities  of  one  are  given  for 
those  of  anotJier,  and  then  re-exchahged  witli 
other  nations  for  mutual  wants. 


COMMERCE,  History  of.  The  inter- 
wurse  between  different  nations  for  purposes 
^f  commerce,  doubtless  took  place  soon  after 
Jhe  dispersion  of  mankind,  for  we  find  it  re- 
sorded  in  holy  writ  that  the  Islmiaelites,  who 
were  settled  in  higher  parts  of  Arabia,  carried 
on  a  trade  with  Egypt  in  spices,  balm,  and 
myrrh,  and  that  in  one  of  their  journey's 
Joseph  was  sold  to  them  by  his  brethren.  As 
the  commodities  in  which  they  dealt,  as  gums 
and  Bweet  scented  woods,  which  were  to  be 
procured  only  from  the  East  Indies,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  people  and  the  Egyptians 
were  among  the  first  who  made  distant  voy- 
ages and  travels  in  tlie  way  of  trade.  They 
were  succeeded  by  the  Phoenicians,  an  adven- 
turous people,  who  were  tlie  first  that  raised 
any  naval  power  that  makes  any  figure  in 
history.  By  their  enternrise  and  industry 
they  became  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  people, 
and  their  two  cities,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  became 
the  emporiums  of  the  universe.  In  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon  we  find  the  Jewish  na- 
tion availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  this 
people  in  equipping  their  fleets.  After  the  de- 
struction of  olcl  Tyre,  a  new  city  arose  out  of 
the  ruins,  which  rivalled  the  other  in  wealth, 
industry,  and  commerce;  and  while  in  her 
glory  she  planted  the  colony  of  Carthage,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  which  from  the  conve- 
nience of  her  situation  and  the  industry  of  her 
inhabitants,  rose  to  an  extraordinay  pitch  of 
prosperity.  The  Carthaginians  made  them 
Helves  masters  of  Spain,  and  of  the  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  discovered  tlie  greatest 

[)art  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Canary  Is- 
unds,  traded  with  Britain  by  tlic  route  of  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  are  supposed  to  have  made 
their  way  even  to  America.  In  the  mean 
time  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemif>s,  also  attained 
a  high  degree  of  grandeur  and  aflfluence.  Ptole- 
my Philauelphus  in  particular,  by  encourag- 
ing trade,  made  iiis  people  rich  and  himself 
powerful.  Sucii  was  the  greaUiess  of  Alcxan 
dria  alone,  that  the  priKluce  of  tiie  customs  fHl 
little  short  of  two  millions  annually.  Under 
tho  Uoniaiis  cnuinxrcn  was  enrumni;;f\l  in 
every  part  of  tin;  world  wlu-re  tlicy  had  any 
iuduviice,  wi  inay  U-  Uarncd  not  only  froiii 


historians,  but  also  from  various  medals  and 
inscriptions,  showing  that  every  considcrablo 
city  had  several  colleges  or  trading  compcmies. 

On  the  decline  of  the  empire,  commerce  was, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  all  Europe,  and 
the  constant  irruption  of  the  barbarous  tribts, 
almost  at  a  stand.  About  this  period  it  hap- 
pened that  some  straggling  people,  either  for- 
ced by  necessity  or  ledby  inclination,  took  their 
abode  in  a  few  scattered  islands  that  lay  near 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  as  these  islands  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels, 
full  of  shallows,  that  prevented  strangers  fiom 
navigating,  the  inhabitants  found  tliemselvcs 
protected  from  all  hostile  inroads,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  security  they  followed  their  p\ir- 
suits  with  so  much  industry  and  success,  that 
these  once  insignificant  islands  rose  in  tho 
space  of  two  centuries,  that  is,  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  century,  into  a  great  city  and  a 
powerful  republic.  Such  was  the  humble  ori- 
gin of  the  once  potent  state  of  Venice,  which 
by  degrees  acquired  an  extent  of  commerce  and 
a  naval  power  that  had  not  for  a  length  of  lime 
any  rival.  She  drew  to  herself  the  profits  of 
the  Indian  trade,  and  by  availing  herself  of 
every  favourable  conjuncture,  she  not  only  mo- 
nopolized the  trade  of  all  Italy,  but  of  all  the 
countries  in  subjection  to  the  Mahometans; 
but  as  other  countries  in  Europe  began  to  en- 
large their  commerce,  Venice  lost  the  monopo- 
ly, and  this  combining  with  her  own  immodr- 
rate  ambition,  caused  the  decay  of  her  trade 
and  the  decline  of  her  power.  From  tlie 
league  of  Cambray,  which  was  formed  against 
her  by  the  powers  Of  Europe,  Venice  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  to  hold  the  first  rank  as  a 
commercial  state. 

The  origin  of  the  proud  city  of  Genoa,  as  it 
was  called,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Venice. 
Like  Venice,  she  rose  from  an  aseemblage  of 
fugitives  and  adventurers  on  the  roi-.ky,  barren, 
and  inhospitable  shores  of  Liguria  ;  and  like 
her  she  gained,  by  the  industry  and  perseve- 
rance of  her  inhabitants,  a  prodigious  extent 
of  commerce.  Her  merchants  traded  with  all 
countries,  and  throve  by  becoming  tlio  curriers 
from  one  country  to  anotlier.  Her  fleets  were 
formidable  and  her  conquests  numerous  ;  but 
after  perpetual  wars  witn  her  rival,  Venice,  she 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yifid  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and  finally  lost  all  hermn.-equoncc. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  trade  of  CJerniany 
was  rising  in  c<jnseiiuence.  Sonic  commer- 
cial cities,  confederating  togetlier,  formed  a 
commercial  league,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  the  object  of  wliich  was,  by 
combining  Uieir  resom-ces,  to  form  a  fleet  for 
the  protection  of  their  trade  whli  otiicr  couii- 
irios.  These  ciliew  not  only  lu-TiH-iatrd  amon^; 
theniselve»s  but  also  forme<l  alliances  with 
other  states,  as  Enghuid  and  France,  and  had 
a  co<lr  of  laws  wliii'h  werr  n-Mxx'trd  and  oh- 
served,  under  the  nnnteof  the  l/cx  Mcicatoria, 
for  a  long  tiiuc  tluoughuut  all  Europe.     In 
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this  manner  the  Hanse  Towns  acquired  a  con- 
siderable share  of  influence,  and  were  respect- 
ed by  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe.  The 
kings  of  Prance  and  England  granted  them 
considerable  privileges,  exempting  their  ves- 
sels in  case  of  shipwreck  from  all  demands 
whatsoever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty 
or  of  private  persons,  and  respecting  their  flag 
in  times  of  war.  This  good  understanding 
between  them  and  the  states  of  Europe  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  freedom  with 
which  they  lent  their  money  to  different  prin- 
ces in  time  of  need,  particularly  during  the 
crusades,  when  they  gave  powerful  succours 
both  in  ships  as  well  as  in  money.  This  con- 
federacy did  not,  however,  always  retain  its 
moderation ;  for,  as  they  increased  in  wealth 
and  power,  so  they  grew  ambitious  and  do- 
mineering, and  more  than  once  they  ventured 
to  set  themselves  up  against  the  states  of  GJer- 
many ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  German 
princes  gradually  withdrew  tlie  cities  that  were 
subject  to  themselves  from  the  confederacy, 
and  thus  effected  its  dissolution.  The  only 
cities  which  now  retain  the  name  of  Hanse 
Towns,  and  some  other  vestiges  of  the  Han 
Beatic  league,  are  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lubeck. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  state  of 
European  commerce  was  brought  about  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  by  means  of  the  discove- 
ries which  took  place  in  the  fifleenth  and  sub- 
sequent centuries.  To  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  was  effected  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  in 
1498,  and  by  opening  a  new  way  to  tlie  In- 
dies afforded  to  the  Portuguese  an  opportunity 
of  making  conquests  and  settlements  which 
secured  to  them  the  commerce  of  India,  whicl 
the  Venetians  had  hitherto  enjoyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  Arabians.  The  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  which  followed 
quickly  after,  paved  tlie  way  for  a  still  greater 
extension  of  mercantile  enterprise,  which, 
though  at  first  enjoyed  only  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards,  was  at  length  shared  by  other 
states.  The  Dutch,  an  enterprising  people, 
were  the  first  who  w^rested  from  the  Spaniards 
a  portion  of  their  conquered  possessions,  and 
made  so  good  a  use  of  the  advantages  they 
gained  as  to  become  oneof  the  greatest  trading 
people  in  Europe.  By  the  help  of  increasing 
wealth,  they  amverted  their  little  fishing  vil 
lages  into  large  and  populous  cities  and  towns 
Ahhough  their  country  was  far  from  being 
fertile,  and  their  native  commodities  few  or 
none,  yet  by  commerce  they  succeeded  in  fill- 
ing their  storehouses  with  all  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  the  world. 

Having  given  this  general  sketch  of  com 
merco  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  we  must 
not  close  this  account  without  making  men 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
which,  though  among  the  last  to  avail  itself 
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of  this  source  of  wealth  and  aggi  andizement, 
has  by  slow  and  graduad  steps  raised  its  com- 
merce to  a  pitch  which  has  never  been,  and 
probably  never  can  be,  surpassed  by  any  na- 
tion. It  appears  that  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  BritJiin  was  begun  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians 
traded  with  this  island  for  the  tin  of  Cornwall, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  native  Britons  did 
not  for  many  ages  take  any  active  part  in  this 
traffic,  or  make  any  attempt  to  share  in  the 
advantages  of  commerce  beyond  the  giving 
their  commodities  to  such  as  wished  to  trade 
with  them.  They  had  nothing  better  than 
leather  or  wicker  boats,  which  were  too  slight 
to  enable  them  to  leave  their  shores,  even  so  as 
to  cross  the  Channel. 

The  Saxons  made  considerable  endeavoura 
to  extend  their  intercourse  with  foreign  natiorw, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  sent  people  as  far  as  the  Elast  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  as  also  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
curing information.  After  the  Conquest,  our 
princes  were  for  a  long  time  too  much  engag- 
ed in  political  and  military  concerns  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  little  waa 
done  beyond  that  of  giving  encouragement  to 
foreigners  to  settle  in  England  or  to  have  deal- 
ings with  her.  One  provision  of  Magna  Charta 
held  forth  indemnity  and  protection  to  foreign 
merchants  in  the  passage  to  and  from  Eing- 
land,  as  also  during  their  stay  there. 

Safe  conducts  were  afterwards  given  to  the 
English  going  abroad,  which  aflforded  them 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  a  traffic  for  their 
commodities  with  foreign  nations.  In  conse- 
quence, we  find  that  staples  or  markets  were 
established  both  there  and  on  tlie  continent, 
where  wool,  lead,  and  other  productions, 
were  bought  and  sold ;  and  as  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  a  trading 
company  was  in  consequence  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  first  called-  the  Company 
of  Merchants  trading  to  Calais,  &c.,  after- 
wards the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England, 
or  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
trading  to  Hamburg.  This  company,  wliich 
is  the  first  of  tlie  kind  in  England,  weis  incor- 
porated by  Edward  I.  in  1 296.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  commerce  and  manufactures 
both  met  witli  considerable  encouragement, 
but  the  intercourse  of  foreigners  with  Eng- 
land was  now  more  cncoureiged  than  that 
of  Englislunen  with  foreign  nations.  In  con- 
sequence the  staple  or  mart  was  confined  to 
certain  towns,  where,  t)y  the  statute  of  the 
staple,  as  it  was  called,  it  was  ordained  that 
foreigners  might  resort  for  tlie  purchase  of  our 
commodities,  but  Enghshmen  were  prohibited 
under  great  penalties  from  exporting  any 
themselves.  A  number  of  other  laws  were 
made  for  the  establi.«(hincnt  and  government  of 
the  Ptaple,  which  formed  that  branch  of  the 
English  law  since  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Law  Merchant.      For  the  encouragement  of 
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manufacturers,  protection  was  given  to  cloth- 
makers  to  come  from  foreign  parts  and  reside 
there.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  princi- 
ple of  confining  her  commerce  within  the  limit 
of  the  country  was,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent discoveries,  somewhat  altered.  An  in- 
tercourse with  Russia  was  commenced  by 
means  of  some  English  adventurers,  who  go- 
ing on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  order  to  find 
out  a  north-east  passage  to  China,  came  to  the 
port  of  Archangel,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Muscovites,  whence  they  after- 
wards formed  a  company  and  received  a  char- 
ter to  secure  to  themselves  the  trade  to  Russia. 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  under  the  name  of  the 
Russia  Company.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  still  more  favourable  to  commercial  ad- 
ventures of  every  kind.  Drake,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  Henry  de  Cliftbrd,  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, distinguished  themselves  by  their 
voyages  and  discoveries ;  besides  which,  seve- 
ral ^esh  companies  were  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  tliis  queen.  The  Eastland  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
Company  of  Merchants  to  the  East ;  the  Tur- 
key or  Levant  Company  was  also  incorporated 
in  1581;  but  the  most  important  of  all  the 
companies  which  had  hitherto  been  formed 
was  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  first 
established  by  cliarter  in  1600.  In  the  reign 
of  William  III.  a  new  East  India  Company 
was  formed,  which  was  for  a  time  a  rival  to  the 
old  one,  but  in  1708  the  two  companies  were 
consolidated  into  one ;  since  which  they  have 
experienced  considerable  vicissitudes,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  wars  in  whicli 
they  have  been  engaged,  their  affairs  were  at 
one  time  so  reduced  tliat  they  were  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  government  for  assistance,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  have  lostmuch  of  their 
indrpendence!,  and  are  necessarily  subject  to 
more  control  than  they  were  formerly.  Eng- 
lish c/)mmerce  continued  to  incrcas^fcpm  tiie 
reign  of  Elizabeth  until  the  last  w«V  when 
England  had  at  one  time  almost  the  whole 
traae  of  the  universe  in  its  hands,  with  the 
exception  of  what  fell  to  the  share  of  tlie 
Americans.  The  imports  of  England  have 
sometimes  exceeded  thirty  millions,  and  the 
exports  fifty  millions. 

COMMISSARY  (in  Military  Affairs.)  An 
officer  appointed  to  inspect  musters,  &c ;  in 
FxTl«>siastical  Affairs,  a  dcmity,  or  one  who 
supplies  tlie  place  of  the  bishop. 

(:;OMMISSlON  (in  Uw.)  The  vmrrant, 
or  letters  patent,  by  which  one  is  authorized  to 
exercise  jurisdiction ;  in  Military  Affnirs,  the 
warrant  or  authority  by  which  one  holds  any 
post  in  the  army  ;  in  Conmiorce,  the  order  by 
which  any  ono  traffic.^)  or  negotiates  for  ano- 
tii«T ;  also,  the  j^r  wntage  given  to  factors  and 
Bgt'nts  for  transacting  the  business  of  otliere. 

COMMITTER.  A  certain  numlirr  of  |x'r- 
€,,...     nr>,,/>;,,tr.,i    I.,,    ri viminjitlon   of  any 
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matter;  in  general,  he  or  tliey  to  whom  any 
matter  is  referred  by  some  legislative  body  for 
farther  examination. 

COMMODITY.  Any  merchandise  or  ware 
which  a  person  deals  or  trades  in. 

COMMODORE.  An  officer  in  the  navy, 
invested  with  the  command  of  a  detachment 
of  ships  of  war  destined  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. The  Commodore  of  a  convoy  is  the 
leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen. 

COMMON  (in  Iaw.)  A  right  or  privilege 
claimed  by  more  persons  in  another  man's 
lands,  waters,  woods,  &c. 

COMMON  COUNCIL.  A  court  in  a  cityi 
composed  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Assist- 
ant Aldermen. 

COMMON  LAW.  Laws  which  are  consti- 
tuted by  ancient  decisions  and  immemorial  prac- 
tice, founded  on  social  necessity,  and  on  reason 
and  justice;  but  subordinate  to  positive  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature,  called  Statute  Law. 

COMMON  PLACE  BOOK.  A  sort  of 
register  or  orderly  collection  of  things  worthy 
to  be  noted  in  a  book. 

COMMON  PLEAS.  A  court  of  law  devo- 
ted to  trials  between  individuals. 

COMMON  PRAYER.  The  Hturgv,  or 
piiljlic  form  of  prayer  prescribed  by  the  church 
of  England,  to  be  used  in  all  churches  and 
chapels  at  stated  periods. 

COMMONS.  A  word  sometimes  applied 
to  an  uncultivated  tract  of  country,  and  at 
others  to  the  body  of  the  people  ;  and  hence, 
one  branch  of  the  British  parUament  is  called 
the  House  of  Commons,  its  658  members  be- 
ing elected,  within  every  seven  years,  by  the 
people. 

COMMONS  (in  Law.)  See  Doctors 
Commons. 

COMMONWEALTH.  That  form  of 
government  in  which  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  is  common  or  open  to  all,  with 
few  or  no  exceptions.  It  is  distinguished  from 
monarchy  or  aristocracy. 

COMMUNION.  A  name  given  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

COMMUNION  SERVICE.  The  office 
for  the  administration  of  the  holy  sacrament 
in  a  church. 

COMMUNION  TABLE.  The  table  at 
which  communicants  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

COMMUTATION  (in  Law.)  The  substi- 
tution of  one  punishment  for  anotlior. 

COMPANY  (in  Law.)  A  society  of  trader* 
forming  a  corporate  body ;  in  Commerce,  a 
trading  association,  in  which  several  mer- 
chants form  a  joint  stock,  witli  which  thev 
trade  for  the  common  interest  of  tlie  stock 
holders,  such  as  the  East  India  and  other  com- 
panies.    Sec  COMMRHCR. 

COMPANY  (in  Sen  Affnim  )  Th«  whole 
crew  of  n  shiji,  including  the  officer.''. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  That  ex-' 
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iniste  liavc  practised  for  tlie  purpose  of  com- 
paring ilie  structure  of  all  organized  bodies 
uitli  one  another.  Tlie  number  of  its  dis- 
coveries is  highly  curious  and  insti'uctive. 

COMPARATIVE  DEGREE  (in  Gram- 
mar.) The  second  degree,  as,  better. 

COMPASS,  or  the  Makiner's  Compass. 
An  instrument  used  by  mariners  to  point  out 
the  course  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  card  or  fly, 
on  which  are  drawn  the  several  points  of  the 
compass;  the  needle,  or  magnetic  needle,  a 
Bmall  bar  of  steel,  which  has  the  property  of 
turning  one  of  its  ends  to  the  north  pole;  and 
the  box,  which  contains  the  card  and  needle. 


COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Compasses. 
A  mathematical  instrument,  consisting  of  two 
».harp  pointed  brandies  or  legs  of  iron,  brass, 
or  steel. 


COMPTiEMENT  (in  Astronomy.)  The 
difslaiice  of  u  star  from  the  zenith. 

COMPLEMENT  (in  Military  Affairs.) 
The  full  establishment  of  a  regiment. 

COMPLEMENT  OP  AN  ARC  (in  Geo- 
metry.) What  an  arc  wants  of  90°  or  Uie 
quadrant  of  a  circle  ;  thus  the  complement  of 
60°  is  40°,  and  the  complement  of  40°  is  50°. 

COMPOSING.  That  branch  of  the  art 
of  printing  which  consists  in  arranging  the 
types  or  letters  in  such  an  order  as  to  fit  them 
for  tlie  preas.  The  compositor  usually  stands 
at  a  yiair  of  wooden  cases,  in  the  divisions  of 
which  tlie  different  letters  are  deposited,  and 
he  ranges  them  in  a  small  metal  frame,  called 
a  composing-stick,  with  such  rapidity,  that 
page  of  this  work  may  be  composed  in  two  or 
thre<:  hours.  The  operation  is  not  altogether 
it.04haincal,  for  much  intellectual  skill,  and 
grammatical  knowledge,  are  requisite  in  the 
introduction  <rf'  prop«r  stops  and  divisions  of 
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words,  and  in  adjusting  the  lines.  TliA 
lower  case  contains  the  small  letters  and 
figures,  and  the  up[)er  one  the  capitals,  &c. 
The  lines  are  transferred  from  the  composing, 
stick  to  a  small  frame,  which  lies  on  the  up- 
per case;  and  are  aflerwards  made  up  into 
pages,  then  into  sheets,  corrected,  and  worked 
off  at  press. 


COMPOSITiE.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders,  comprehending  tlie  plants  with  com- 
pound flowers,  as  the  dandelion,  sunflower,  &c. 

COMPOSITE  NUMBERS.  Such  numbers 
as  some  other  numbers  besides  units  will  mea- 
sure, as  12,  which  is  measured  by  2, 3, 4,  and  6. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER  (in  Architecture) 
One  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture,  so  called 
because  it  is  composed  of  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian orders. 


COMPOSITION  (in  Music.)  A  piece  of 
music  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

COMPOSITION  (in  Painting.)  The  put- 
ling  together  the  several  parts  of  a  pictur^  so 
as  to  set  off  the  whole  to  tlie  best  advantage. 

COMPOSITION  (in  Commerce.)  An 
agreement  entered  into  between  an  insolvent 
debtor  and  his  creditor,  by  which  the  latter  ac- 
cepts apart  of  the  debt  in  compensation  for  the 
whole. 

COMPOST,  pronounced  COMPO  (in 
Husbandry.)  Several  sorts  of  soils  or  eartns 
and  other  matters  mixed  together,  in  order  to 
make  a  particularly  fin*  kind  of  mould. 
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COMPOUND.  A  term  in  Botany  applied 
to  a  flower  consisting  of  several  distinct  lessei 
flowers. 

COMPOUND  INTEREST.  Is  that  in 
terest  which  arises  from  principal  and  interest 
put  together. 

COMPOUNDING  FELONY,  or  Theft 
Bote  (in  Law.)  Where  the  party  robbed 
takes  his  goods  again  of  the  thief  upon  an 
agreement  not  to  prosecute. 

COMPOUNDING  WITH  ONE'S  CRE- 
DITORS.  Where  the  debtor,  not  being  able 
to  pay  all  his  debts,  agrees  with  his  creditors 
to  pay  a  part. 

CONCAVE  LENS.  This  operates  diffe- 
rently  from  the  convex  lens,  the  obliquity  of 
the  surfaces  from  the  centre  being  in  an  en- 
tirely different  direction  :  hence,  rays  of  light 
passing  flirough  it,  diverge,  instead  of  con  verg- 
ing; but  it  is  useful  to  diminish  the  too  rapid 
convergencj  of  a  convex  lens,  and  therefore 
serviceable  in  certain  telescopes,  and  to  per 
sons  whose  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye  is  too 
convex.  A  is  a  plano-convex  lens,  B  a  dou 
ble  convex  lens,  C  a  plano-concave  lens,  D  i 
double  concave  lens. 
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adopted,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  best 
characters  upon  which  to'found  all  systems 
of  natural  history,  must  be  those  most  obvious 
and  accessible.  AH  ranks  of  animals,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  with  convenience,  should  be  ar- 
ranged by  apparent  and  external  characters. 
A 


CONCENTRATION  (in  Chymistry.) 
The  act  of  increasing  tlie  strength  of  fluids 
by  volatilizing  part  of  their  water. 

CONCENTRIC,  An  epiUiet  for  figures 
having  one  common  centre. 

CONCERT.  A  musical  performance  in 
which  any  number  of  practical  musicians 
pfunite  in  the  exercise  of  their  talent 

CONCERTO.  A  piece  of  music  consisting 
of  several  parts  that  ore  all  to  be  |g|fitfmed 
together.  ^^^ 

CONCHOLOGY.  That  branch  ofWiral 
history  which  treats  of  testaceous  animals,  or 
such  animals  as  have  a  permanently  testace- 
ous covering,  which  are  comprelicncfed  under 
the  testacea  in  the  Linnjean  system.  A  is  a 
trochus,  or  top-shaped  shell ;  B  is  a  species 
of  whelk.  Testaceology  is  a  term  synony- 
mous with  conchology,  but  is  of  later  origin 
and  application.  All  testaceous  animals  are 
composed  of  two  parts,  one  of  which,  the 
animal  itself,  is  soft  and  moluscous  ;  the  oilier 
is  the  shell  or  habitation,  which  is  hard,  of  a 
Btony  or  calcareous  nature,  and  either  par- 
tially or  entirely  covers  tlie  animal.  The 
animal  is  attached  to  the  shell  by  means  of 
lisnmenti  or  m\is«:le8.  It  was  long  consi(k>r- 
ed  as  a  matter  of  dispute  among  naturalists 
whether  the  arrarijjcmorit  of  shells  should  be 
constituted  from  the  animals  or  their  habita- 
tion. There  is  much  difficulty  in  cither  plan 
of  proctading ;  b\ii  tlic  latter  is  now  generally 
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CONCLAVE.   The  room  in  the  Vatican 

where  the  cardinals  assembleto  choose  a  pope; 
also  the  assembly  itself 

CONCORD  (in  Grammar.)  That  part  of 
syntax  which  treats  of  the  agreement  of  words 
according  to  their  several  inflections. 

CONCORD  (in  I^aw.)  An  agreement  be- 
tween  parties  who  intend  to  levy  a  fine, 

CONCORD  (in  Music.)  The  union  of  two 
or  more  sounds  in  such  manner  as  to  render 
them  agreeable. 

CONCORDANCE.  A  sort  of  dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  in  which  every  word  is  given 
with  references  to  the  book,  chapter,  and 
verse  in  which  it  is  to  be  found. 

CONCORDAT.  A  treaty  or  public  act  of 
agreement  l)etwocn  the  pope  and  any  prince. 

CONCRETION.  The  growing  togcUier 
of  several  sulwtances  or  parts  of  substances 
into  one  body. 

CONCRETION  (in  Surgery.)  Morbid 
concretions  are  substances  formed  in  the 
animal  Imdv,  as  the  calculus  or  stone,  Ac. 

CONDf'.NSER.  A  pneumatic  engine  or 
syringe,  whercl)/  an  uncommon  quantity  of 
air  may  he  crowded  into  a  given  space. 

CONDITION  (in  Common  Law.)  A  re- 
straint annexed  to  a  thing,  so  tliat  by  the  non- 
performance  the  party  to  it  shall  sustain  lom^ 
and  by  the  wrformance  receive  advantage. 

CONDITION  (in  Civil  I^iw.)  A  clause  of 
obligation,  stipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or 
contract. 

CONDUCTOR.  A  name  given  to  those 
substances  which  are  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  electricity. 
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CONDUCTORS  (in  Electricity.)  Long 
metal  rods,  whose  poiiils  are  so  high  as  may 
be  convenient,  above  houses,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  or  receiving  the  electric  fluid, 
and  of  conducting  it  into  the  earth,  or  into 
water,  thereby  to  prevent  the  building  being 
struck  by  lightning.  To  effect  this,  the  rod 
should  be  detached,  and  its  point  should  be 
sharp  ;  by  which  means  the  electric  fluid  will 
be  silently  discharged.  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  the  author  of  this  important  invention. 

The  utility  of  conductors  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, yet  it  has  not  been  ascertained, 
till  within  these  few  years,  whether  pointed  or 
blunt  ones  were  the  most  proper^  the  former, 
however,  are  now  decidedly  -preferred,  in 
consequence  of  several  exjteriments  made 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Society.  In- 
stances, nevertheless,  occur  of  houses  provid- 
ed with  point»;d  metallic  conductors,  teing 
stricken  with  lightning ;  so  that  this  philoso- 
phical contrivance  has  not  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion. Mr,  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  propos- 
ed an  improvement  in  conductors;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  every  year  convinces  us  that  me- 
tallic conductors,  or  lightning  rods^  are  not 
certain  safegaurds  against  lightning.  Mr.  G. 
C.  Morgan,  of  Norwich,  suggested  an  im- 
provement in  them  in  1794,  which  is  consider- 
ed to  he  essentially  useful. 

CONDUCTOR  OP  LIGHTNING.  A 
pointed  metallic  rod,  contrived  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, to  be  fixed  to  the  upper  parts  of  buildings, 
to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  lightning. 

CONDUIT.  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  to  any  particular  part. 

CONDOR.  a  large  kind  of  American  v\il- 
ture,  measuring  with  the  wings  extended, 
from  tip  to  tip,  twelve  or  sixteen  feet.  It  preys 
on  birds,  lambs,  kids,  ot  even  children. 


CONE  (in  Botany.)  Th?  fruit  of  several 
evergreen  trees,  jis  the  fir,  cedar,  cypress,  so 
called  from  its  conical  shape.  It  is  compos- 
ed of  woody  scales,  that  are  usually  open, 
each  of  which  has  a  seed  at  the  end. 


CONE  (in  Geometry.)  A  solid  figure,  haV' 
Ing  a  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminating 
in  a  point  or  vertex.     It  is  produced  by  the  re 
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volution  of  a  right  angled  triangle  about  ita 
perpendicular  leg,  called  the  axis  of  the  cone 


CONE  (in  Conchology.)  A  beautiful  ."^ort 
of  shell,  inhabited  by  the  limax.  Shells  of 
this  sort  mostly  bear  the  highest  price  of  auy||A 

species  being  valued  as  nigh  as  a  hundred 
pov 


CONFESSION  (in  Theology.)  -A  pubUc 
declaration  of  one's  faith,  or  the  taith  of  a  pub- 
lic body;  also,  a  part  of  the  Liturgy,  in  which 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  is  made  by  the 
whole  congregation.  Auricular  confession, 
a  private  confession  or  acknowledgment  of 
one's  sins  made  by  each  individual  in  the 
Romish  ohurcli  to  his  priest  or  father  confes- 
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It  10  60  called,  because  it  is  made  by 
whispering  in  his  ear. 

CONFIRMATION.  A  ceremony  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  by  which  baf^ized  persons 
are  confirmed  in  their  baptismal  vows  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  What  is  prepared  for  in 
catechising  is  performed  bv  confirmation. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  bishop. 
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CONFLUENCE.  The  meeting  of  two 
rivers,  or  tlie  place  where  they  meet. 

CONFUCIUS,  Idol  or.  A  Chinese  phi- 
losopher, who  lived  1000  years  before  Christ, 
is  now  worshipped  by  the  Chinese  as  a  demi- 
god ;  and  to  impress  the  ignorant  by  means  of 
».n  image,  tlie  following  monstrous  idol  is  set 
up. 


CONGELATION.  The  transition  of  a 
liquid  into  a  solid  state,  in  consequence  of  an 
abstraction  of  heat :  thos  mcUils,  oil,  water, 
&c.  are  said  to  congeal  when  they  pass  from 
a  Huid  into  a  solid  slate.  With  rc>fard  to 
fluids,  congelation  and  freezing  mean  the 
same  thing.  Water  congeals  at  32° ;  and 
tliere  are  few  litjuids  that  will  not  congeal,  if 
the  tonipernturfi  lie  brought  sufficiently  low. 
Ev  I  '  I  Kind  of  sul'.staii(C  n-qiiiiofi  a 

dill'  t  leinj»eriiliiri'  for  its  coMt:'' 

lati'i  Ml. 'ids  an  obvious  re4u;oii  wliv 

particuldi   subdlances  remain    always  fluid,! 


while  others  remain  always  solid,  according 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  va- 
riety of  climates.  In  consequence  of  the  di- 
minution of  temperature,  which  is  experien- 
ced as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  every  climate  a  point  of  elevation 
may  be  reached,  where  it  will  be  continually 
freezing.  The  altitude  of  the  point  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  will  depend  partly  on  the 
temperature  of  the  lower  regions  ot  the  at- 
mosphere, and  partly  on  the  decrement  of  heat 
belonging  to  the  column  at  the  period  of  ob- 
servation. By  tracing  a  line  on  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  through  the  points  at  which  it 
constantly  freezes,  a  curve  is  obtained,  which 
has  been  denominated  tlie  line  of  perpetual 
congelation. 

CONGER,  or  CONGER  EEL.  An  eel  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  extremely  vora- 
cious, which  preys  on  carcasses,  and  other  fish. 

CONGREGATION  (in  Ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs.^ An  assembly  of  persons  who  meet 
togetner  for  purposes  of  divine  worship ;  (in 
Physics')  a  term  for  the  least  degree  of  mixture, 
in  whicn  tlie  parts  of  tlie  mixed  body  do  not 
touch  each  other  in  more  than  one  point. 

CONGRESS.  An  assembly  of  envoys, 
commissioners,  deputies,  &c.  from  different 
courts,  who  meet  to  agree  on  matters  of  gene- 
ral interest ;  also,  an  assembly  of  the  deputies 
from  the  different  states  in  the  republics  of 
America. 

CONGREVE  ROCKET.  An  invenUon 
so  called  from  the  inventor,  Sir  William  Con- 
greve,  by  which  balls  and  other  combustibles 
are  discharged  to  an  immense  distance. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  Curve  lines  and 
plane  figures  produced  by  tlie  intersection  of 
a  plane  with  a  cone.  These  sections  are  de- 
rived from  tlio  different  directions  in  which 
the  solid  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  pas.sing  thrv>ugh 
it;  they  are  the  triangle,  circle,  ellipse,  para- 
bola, and  hyperbola. 

The  doctrine  of  Conic  Sections,  which  is 
one  of  the  abslrusest  branches  of  geometry, 
was  particularly  cultivated  by  the  ancients. 
ArLsteus  is  said  to  have  comiwised  five  hooks 
relating  to  this  subject,  but  tliey  have  not  been 
lijuided  down  to  us.  The  most  ancient  Irea 
tise  extant  is  tliat  of  Ajwllonius,  in  eight 
lxx)ks,  the  first  four  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Euclid,  and  ailerwards  per- 
fected by  Apollonius,  with  the  addition  of 
four  other  books.     Among  l'  '        .  the 

priiici(>al  treatises  are  those  ot  I  >e 

la  Hire,    Do   I'Hopiuil,    Em  u>n, 

^  ince,  and  Rolxirtson. 

CONIFER *i.  One  of  Linnwus'  natural 
orders,  containing  the  cone  bearing  trere. 

CONJUGAL  RIGHTS,  RhVSTITUTION 
OP.     A    ppecifw  of  matrimonial  suit,  which 

v-       '  •■  y-^-   ■■   'V  "•■'•■  ' '     rtlic 
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CONJUGATE.  An  epithet  to  denote  the 
junction  of  two  lines,  as  a  conjugate  axis,  that 
wUch  crosses  another  axis. 

CONJUGATING  (in  Grammar.)  The 
act  of  going  through  the  inflections  of  a  verb 
according  to  its  several  moods,  tenses,  and 


CONJUGATION  (in  Grammar.)  The 
moods,  tenses,  and  persons  of  a  verb,  coupled 
together  in  regular  order. 

CONJUNCTION.  A  term  in  Astronomy 
for  the  meeting  of  two  planets  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  the  z(Siac,  which  is  marked  thus  ((j). 

CONJUNCTION  (in  Grammar.)  A  part 
of  speech  which  joins  words  and  sentences. 

CONNOISSEUR.  A  person  well  versed 
in  any  art  or  science. 

CONOID  (in  Geometry.)  A  figure  resem- 
bling a  cone. 

CONQ,UEROR,  In  a  general  sense,  one 
who  has  gained  a  battle  or  any  thing  by  means 
of  fighting ;  particularly  applied  to  William  I. 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  after 
having  gained  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

CONSANGUINITY.  Kindred  by  blood 
and  birth  between  persons  descended  from  the 
Bame  common  stock. 

CONSCIENCE  (in  Ethics.)  A  secret  tes- 
timony of  the  soul,  whereby  it  gives  its  appro- 
bation to  things  that  are  naturally  good,  and 
condemns  those  that  are  evil. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  denotes  the  immedi- 
ate knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its  sen- 
sations and  thoughts,  and,  in  general,  of  all 
its  present  operations. 

CONSCRIPT  FATHERS.  An  appellation 
for  the  Roman  senators,  so  called  because  they 
were  enrolled  from  the  equestrian  order  into 
the  list  of  senators. 

CONSCRIPTS.  Recruits  m  the  French 
army. 

CONSECIUENCE.  That  which  follows 
from  any  principle  by  way  of  inference ; 
among  logicians,  the  last  part  or  proposition 
of  an  argument,  in  distinction  from  the  ante- 
cedents, being  something  gathered  from  a 
preceding  argument. 

CONSE(iUENT  (in  Geometry.)  The  lat- 
ter of  two  terms  of  proportion,  in  distinction 
from  the  former,  or  antecedent. 

CONSIGNMENT.  The  sending  or  de- 
livering over  of  goods  to  another  person. 

CONSISTORY.  An  ecclesiastical  judica- 
tory. 

CONSONANCE  (in  Music.)  An  agree- 
ment of  two  sounds. 

CONSONANT  (in  Grammar.)  A  letter 
which  cannot  be  sounded  by  itself  without  the 
help  of  a  vowel ;  in  Music,  an  epithet  for  that 
interval  which  produces  consonant  concords. 

CONSTABLE.  A  civU  officer,  anciently 
of  great  dignity,  as  the  lord  high  constable  of 
England,  and  also  the  constables  or  keepers 
of  castles,  &c. ;  now  au  inferior  ofiicer  of  jus- 
tice. 
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CONSTELLATION.  An  assemblage  of 
fixed  stars,  imagined  to  represent  the  form  of 
some  creature  or  other  object,  as  a  bear,  a  ship, 
and  the  like ;  whence  they  have  derived  those 
appellations  which  are  convenient  in  descri- 
bing the  stars.  The  division  of  the  heavens 
into  constellations  is  very  ancient,  probably 
coeval  with  astronomy  itself  Frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  them  by  name  in  the  sacred 
writings,  as  in  the  book  of  Job  and  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos.  Some  of  the  constellations  are 
also  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who 
flourished  above 900  years  before  Christ;  and 
Aratus,  who  lived  about  277  years  before 
Christ,  professedly  treats  of  all  such  aa  were 
marked  out  by  the  ancients,  eaid  were  after- 
wards admitted  into  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy 
These  were  forty-eight  in  number,  called  the 
Old  Constellations,  to  which  have  since  been 
added  others,  called  New  Constellations, 

CONSTITUENTS.  The  two,  three,  or 
more  varieties  of  atoms,  essential  to  any  sub- 
stance: in  politics,  persons  who  elect  a  repre- 
sentative or  officer,  to  do  any  duty. 

CONSTITUTION  (in  "Law.)  Properly 
any  form  of  government  regularly  constituted 
in  a  particular  sense,  the  mixed  and  popular 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  &c. 

CONSTITUTION  (in  Civil  Law.)  A  form 
of  government  constituted  in  any  country.  In 
the  United  States  it  has  a  special  application  to 
the  instruments  of  civil  union  in  the  national 
and  state  governments. 

CONSTITUTION  (in  Medicine.)  The 
temperament  of  the  whole  body,  arising  from 
the  quality  and  proportion  of  the  parts. 

CONSUL.  A  chief  magistrate  among  the 
Romans,  of  which  there  were  two  that  were 
elected  every  year.  , 

CONSUMPTION.  The  wasting  and  decay 
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of  the  Iji^y  by  disease. 

EMPT  (in  Law.)  A  disobedience  to 
orders,  or  process  of  a  court. 
TINENT.    The  main  land,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sea. 

CONTORT.*!.  One  of  Linnajus'  natural 
orders,  including  plants  with  a  single  twisted 
petal. 

CONTOUR.    The  outline  of  a  figure. 

CONTRABAND  GOODS.  Goods  pro- 
hibited  by  law  to  be  exported  or  imported 

CONTRACT.  A  covenant  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  with  a  lawful 
consideration  or  cause. 

CONTRACTION.  In  general,  Uie  dimi- 
nishing the  extent  or  dimensions  of  a  body. 

CONTRACTION  (in  Surgery.)  The 
shrinking  up  of  the  muscles  or  arteries. 

CONTRACTION  (in  Grammar.)  The 
reducing  two  syllables  into  on& 

CONTRACTION  (in  AriUimcUc)  The 
shortening  operations. 

CONTRAST    (in   Painting.)     The   due 
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|<iacing  the  difierent  parts  and  objocta  of  a 
figure,  that  they  may  be  suitably  opposed  to 
€Qch  other. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  Line  of.  A 
Kne  or  trench  cut  round  a  place  by  the  be- 
siegers, to  defend  tliemselves  against  the  Bai- 
lies of  the  garrison. 

CONTRAVENTION  (in  Law.)  The  in- 
fringement of  a  contract. 

CONTROLLER  (in  Law.)  An  overseer 
or  officer  appointed  to  control  or  oversee  the 
accounts  of  other  officers. 

CONTUMACY  (in  Law.)  A  refusal  to  ap- 
pear in  court  when  legally  summoned. 

CONVALESCENCE.  That  period  be- 
twixt the  departure  of  a  disease  and  the  reco- 
very of  one's  health. 

CONVENTICLEX  A  term  applied  first 
to  the  little  private  meetings  of  the  followers 
of  John  Wickliffia,  and  afterwards  to  the  reli- 
gious meetings  of  the  Nonconformists. 

CONVENTION  (in  Law.)  Any  assembly 
of  the  states  of  the  realm  ;  in  military  affairs, 
an  agreement  entered  into  between  two  bodies 
of  troops  opposed  to  each  other. 

CONVERGING  LINES.  Lines  which 
eontirmally  approximate. 

CONVERGING  RAYS  (in  Optics^  Those 
rays  that  issue  from  divers  points  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  incline  towards  one  another  until  they 
meet. 

CONVEX.  Curved,  or  protuberant  out- 
wards ;  as  a  convex  lens,  by  means  of  which, 
light  proceeding  from  its  focus  is  reconverged 
on  the  other  side,  and  there  makes  a  picture 
of  the  object  on  the  other  side. 
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CONVEYANCE  (in  liaw.)  A  deed  or  in- 
Btrument  by  which  lands,  &c.  are  conveyed  or 
made  over  to  another. 

CONVEYANCER.  One  who  follows  the 
business  of  conveyancing,  or  drawing  up  con- 
veyances. 

CONVOCATION.  An  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  in  England,  consisting  of  an  upper 
und  lower  house,  which  meet  when  the  par- 
liament meets,  to  consult  on  Uic  all'airs  of  the 
church. 

CONVOLVULUS,  or  Bindweed.  A 
plant  so  callod  because  it  creeps  up  and  twists 
ilseJf  round  whatever  is  neer  it  Some  few 
sorts  lire  cuhiviited  in  gardens,  and  bear  a 
l)fautiful  blue  llowcr. 

CONVOY.  A  sea  term,  for  ships  of  war 
which  accompany  merchantmen  in  time  of 
war,  to  proUvt  ihem  from  the  attacks  of  tiic 
uicmy  i  ill  uiililary  ofl'airij,  a  dctuchmcut  of 


troops  employed  to  guard  any  supply  of  mo* 
ney,  ammunition,  &c. 

COOK.  One  who  practises  tlie  art  of 
cookery.  A  company  of  cooks  was  incorpo* 
rated  in  England  in  tlie  fifteenth  century, 

COOLER.  A  vessel  used  by  brewcre  for 
cooling  tlie  beer  after  it  is  drawn  off. 

COOLY.  An  Eiast  Indian  labourer. 

COOMB.  A  measure  of  grain,  containing 
four  bushels. 

COOP.  A  place  where  fowls  are  kept 
confined ;  also  a  vessel  made  of  twigs,  in 
which  fish  are  caught,  and  a  barrel  or  vessel 
for  keepings  liquids. 

COOPER.  An  artisan  whose  business  is 
to  form  vessels  for  containing  fluids,  &c.  of 
staves  or  sections  of  wood,  bound  together  by 
hoops  of  wood  or  iron,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
air  and  water  tight. 

COOT,  A  water  fowl,  mostly  of  a  black 
colour,  called  also  a  Moon  Hen.  These  birds 
frequent  lakes  and  still  rivers,  where  they 
make  their  nests  among  the  rushes,  &c.  float- 
mg  on  the  water,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  it 
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COPAL.  An  American  name  for  all 
odoriferottB  gums,  but  particularly  applied  to 
a  resinous  substance  imported  from  Guinea. 
It  is  hard,  shining,  treuisparent,  and  citron 
coloured. 

COPERNICAN  SYSTEM,  A  particular 
system  of  the  sphere,  first  proposed  by  Pytlia- 
goras,  and  afterwards  revived  by  Copernicus, 
a  Polish  astronomer.  According  to  this  sys- 
tem, the  sun  is  supposed  to  bo  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  all  the  other  bodies  to  revolvo 
round  it  in  a  particular  order ;  which  notion 
is  now  universally  adopted,  under  tlio  name 
of  tlie  Solar  System. 

COPING.  The  stone  covering  on  the  top 
of  a  wall. 

COPPER.  A  well  known  metal,  orange- 
coloured,  nine  times  heavier  than  water,  and 
very  elastic;  it  is  n^xt  to   iron   in  specific 

f;ravity,  but  lighter  l!  '  '      '\<'r,  or  lead 

t  is  one  of  the  six  |'i  Is'. 

COPPERAS.  All  i.hie,grcen, 

and  wliitc  vkriol:  it  tj  a  lacuuous  biuphate 
of  iron. 

COPPERPLATE.  A  plate  on  which 
figiuca  me  eugravcui    aliio  the  iinprasMon 
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which  is  taken  off  the  plate  on  paper,  by 
means  of  printing. 

COPPERPLATE  PRINTING.  The  pro- 
cess of  taking  engravings  from  copperplates, 
by  means  of  a  rolling  press,  as  in  the  sab- 
joined  cut.  The  engraved  plate  is  covered  with 
mk,  made  of  oil  and  lamp-black,  then  cleanly 
wiped  on  the  smooth  parts,  and  laid  on 
damp  soft  paper,  and  being  passed  between 
two  cylinders  with  great  force,  the  impression 
of  the  engraved  part  is  perfectly  transferred 
to  the  paper. 

n 


COPPERSMITH.  An  artisan  who  works 
copper  into  different  utensils. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse.  A  small  wood, 
consisting  of  underwood, 

COPULA  (among  Logicians.)  The  verb 
tliat  connects  any  two  terras  in  an  affirmative 
or  negative  proposition,  as,  God  made  the 
world ;  made  is  the  copula. 

COPULATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  An  epi- 
thet for  such  conjunctions  as  join  the  sense  as 
well  as  the  words ;  as,  and,  or,  &c. 

COPY  (in  Law.)  The  transcript  of  an 
origfnal  writing. 

COJ»Y  (among  Printers.)  The  original 
MS.  or  the  book  from  which  the  compositor 
Bets  his  page. 

COPYHOLD  (in  Law.)  A  sort  of  tenure 
by  which,  in  England,  the  tenaint  holds  his 
land  by  copy  of  court  roll  of  the  manor  at  the 
will  of  the  lord. 

COPYRIGHT  (in  Law.)  The  exclusive 
right  of  printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any 
literary  performance,  which  is  now  confirmed 
by  statute,  to  authors  or  tlieir  publishers,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  that  is  to  say,  for 
fourteen  yeai-s,  and  by  improvements,  and  re 
newals  of  the  copy -right,  rendered  perpetual ; 
besides,  as  an  action  lies  to  recover  damages 
for  pirating  the  new  corrections  and  additions 
to  an  old  work,  publishers  may  acquire  al- 
most a  perpetual  interest  in  a  work  by  repub- 
lishing it  with  additions  and  annotations. 

CORAL.  A  hard,  brittle,  calcareous  sub- 
stance, which  was  formerly  supposed  to  bo  of 
&  vegetable  mture,  but  is  now  found  to  be  com 
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posed  of  a  congeries  of  animals,  endued  with 
the  faculty  of  moving  spontaneously.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  form  of  tlieir  branches, 
and  are  found  in  the  ocean,  adhering  to  stones, 
bones,  shells,  &c.  The  islands  in  the  South 
Sea  are  mostly  coral  rocks  covered  with  earth. 
The  coral  fishery  is  particulaurly  followed  in 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
where  the  red  coral  most  abounds.  Broken 
branches  of  coral  have  been  seen  to  attach 
themselves  to  other  branches,  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  three  varieties  are  re<^ 
white,  and  black. 


CORBEL.  A  shoulder  piece  jutting  out  in 
walls  to  bear  up  a  post. 

CORCLE,  or  CORCULUM  (in  Botany.) 
The  essence  of  the  seed,  or  the  rudiment  of 
the  future  plant. 

CORD  OP  WOOD.  A  parcel  of  firewood, 
four  feet  broad,  four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet 
long. 

CORDELIERS.  An  order  of  monks,  so 
called  because  they  wear  a  cord  full  of  knots 
about  their  middle. 

CORDOVAN.  A  sort  of  leather  made  of 
goat  skin  at  Cordova  in  Spain. 

CORJJfTHIAN  ORDER  (in  Architec- 
ture.)   Vhe  noblest  and  richest  of  the  five 


orders,  bo  called  because  columns  were  first 
made  of  that  proportion  at  Corinth.    Its  cap- 
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ilal  is  adorned  with  two  rows  of  leaves,  be- 
tween whicli  arise  little  stalks  or  caulicoles, 
forming  sixteen  volutes, 

CORK  TREE.  A  glandiferous  tree  which 
flourishes  in  the  SQuth  of  Europe,  the  bark 
of  which,  when  stript,  grows  again  ;  and  if 
not  Btript,  sheds  itself.  It  is  one  fourth  the 
weight  of  water,  and  therefore,  as  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  weighs  1000  ounces,  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  bai-k  of  the  cork  tree  will  in  water 
sustain  750  ounces,  and  smaller  weights  in 
proportion. 

CORMORANT,  or  CORVORANT.  An 
exceedingly  voracious  bird  of  the  pelican 
tribe.  It  is  about  tlic  size  of  a  goose,  and  eats 
"to  such  excess,  that  it  is  easily  caught  by- 
nets,  and  trained  by  the  Chinese  to  eaten 
fish,  which  it  is  prevented  swallowing  by  a  ring 
put  about  its  neck.  It  builds  on  the  highest 
cUSa  hanging  over  tlie  sea. 


CORN,  Indian.  In  the  United  States, 
two  kinds  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  are  com- 
monly cultivated.  The  gourd  seed  corn, 
and  the  yellow  corn.  Corn  in  England  is 
the  general  term  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  but 
in  the  United  States,  by  corn,  is  always  meant 
Indian  Corn.  The  uses  to  wiiich  this  inva- 
hiablc  plant  is  applied  in  the  United  States 
are  well  known.  The  articles  of  diet  into 
which  it  enters  as  a  comjwnent  part,  arc  vari- 
ous and  important.  Alone,  it  is  served  up  in 
several  forms,  all  of  whicfi  are  excellent 
As  a  strong  nourishing  food  for  horses  and 
swine,  it  is  probably  stiperior  to  any  otlier 
grain. 

CORNEA.  One  of  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
which  is  transparent  in  the  fore  part,  to  ad- 
mit the  rays  of  light. 

CORNELIAN.  A  precious  stone,  of  a  flesh 
CitloTir. 

CORNET  (in  MiUtary  Aflairs.^  An  instru- 
ment very  similar  to  a  trumpet,  winch  is  used 
in  tlie  army ;  also  a  commissioned  oflicer  in 
a  tr<Kip  of  horse  or  dragoons. 

CORN  FLAG.  A  plant  having  a  double 
ttibert>sc.root,  with  leaves  like  the  Hrur  do  lis, 
and  a  flower  consistinc  of  one  wtal,  shaped 
liKr  tl..-i;iv.  I.J 
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CORNICE.  Any  moulded  projection  tliat 
crowns  or  finishes  the  part  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  as  tlie  cornice  of  a  room,  a  door,  <&c. 

CORNISH  CHOUGH.  A  sort  of  crow, 
of  a  fine  blue  or  purple  black  colour,  with 
red  beak  and  legs.  It  was  reckoned  the  finest 
bird  of  its  kind,  and  therefore  borne  in  coats 
of  arms. 

CORN-MILL.  A  combination  of  ma- 
chinery for  pulverizing  wheat  into  flour; 
worked  by  wind,  water,  or  steam.  The 
wheat  is  put  into  the  hopper,  whence  it  runs 
between  the  stones,  while  these  are  turned 
by  a  combination  of  wheels. 


CORNUCOPIA,  or  The  Hobn  or 
Plenty.  Fabled  to  be  the  horn  which  Her- 
cules broke  off  from  Achelous'  head.  It  was 
filled  by  tlie  nymphs  with  all  manner  of  flow- 
ers andf  fruits,  and  made  tlie  emblem  of  abun- 
dance. 

COROLLA.  The  leafy  parts  of  a  flower 
^hich  is  marked  %vith  divers  colours.  Each 
leaf  or  division  of  the  corolla  Is  called  a  petal, 
COROLLARY.  A  consequence  drawn 
from  some  proposition  already  proved  or  de- 
mon.<!tratod. 

CORONARl^.  One  of  Linnreus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  containing  those  of  the  liba- 
ceous  tribe,  which  ai'e  most  fitted  for  making 
garlands. 

CORONATION.  The  act  or  solemnitjr 
of  crowning  a  king ;  also  the  ceremony  of 
investing  the  pope  witli  his  sacerdotal  ensigns 
and  dignity. 

CORONER.  An  officer  whose  particular 
duty  it  is  to  make  inquisition  into  tlie  untime- 
ly death  of  any  person. 

CORONET  (in  Heraldry.)  A  small 
crown  worn  by  the  nobilitv- 

CORONET,  or  CORNET  (in  Farriery.) 
The  upi)er  part  of  a  hortJo's  hoi'f. 

CORPORAL  (in  I^iw.)  A:i  .  i  itlu  t  for  nnv 
thing  that  belonjrs  to  tbo 
punishment,  in  distinction 
iHiral  oath,  so  called  beonnsr  ;.  .   , 
It  is  nblig<(l  lo  lay  liis  band  on  tli    ' 

CORPORAL   (in   Military    A 
ruiik  an'    "  '  i- 
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common  sddler,  and  with  nominal  rank  un- 
der a  Berjeant. 

CORPORATION.  A  body  politic  or  in- 
corporate, BO  called  because  the  persons  com- 
posing it  are  made  into  one  body. 

CORPS.  A  French  term  for  any  body  of 
forces  forming  the  division  of  a  grand  army. 

CORRECTION  (in  Printing.)  The  cor- 
recting of  proof  sheets  as  they  come  from 
the  compositor's  hands,  in  order  to  free  them 
from  all  faults, 

CORRECTIVES,  Medicines  which  serve 
to  correct  the  qualities  of  other  medicines, 

CORRECTOR.  The  person  appointed  in 
a  printing  office  to  correct  the  proofs  as  tliey 
come  rough  from  the  compositor's  hands. 

CORRIDOR  (in  Fortification.)  A  covert 
•way  round  a  fortress ;  in  Architecture,  a  long 
gallery  leading  to  several  chambers. 

CORROSIVES.  Saline  menstruums, 
which  have  the  property  of  dissolving  bodies, 
as  burnt  alum,  white  vitriol. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE  OP  MER- 
CURY. An  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  an 
extremely  acrid  and  poisonous  preparation. 

CORRUPTION  OP  BLOOD.  An  in- 
fection growing  to  the  blood,  estate,  and  issue 
of  a  man  attainted  of  treason. 

CORSAIR,  A  pirate  or  sea  robber,  parti- 
cularly on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 

CORSLET,  An  ancient  piece  of  armour 
with  which  the  body  was  protected, 

CORTES.  The  states  or  the  assembly  of 
the  states  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

CORTEX.  The  outer  bark  of  a  plant. 

CORUNDUM.  A  mineral  of  the  sapphire 
kind,  which  is  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
e.specially  in  Pegu  and  the  island  of  Ceylo^^ 

CORUSCATION.  A  gleam  of  light  issi? 
ing  from  any  thing,  particularly  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  electrical  fluid. 

CORVUS  (in  Astronomy.)  A  constellation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
,    CORYDALES.    One  of  Linnaeus' natural 
orders  of   plants,    containing    those    which 
have  helmet-shaped  flowers. 

CORYMB  (in  Botany.)  A  mode  of  flow- 
ering, in  which  the  lesser  flower  stilks  arc 
produced  along  the  common  stalk  on  botl 
sides,  rising  to  the  same  height. 

CO-SECANT  (in  Geometry.)  The  secant 
of  an  arc,  which  is  the  complement  of  another 
arc  to  ninety  degrees, 

COSMETICS.  Preparations  which  whiten 
and  soften  the  skin. 

COSMOGRAPHY.  The  science  of  de 
BCribing  the  several  parts  of  the  visible  world 

COSMOPOLITE.  A  citizen  of  the  world. 

COSSACKS.  Irregular  troops  attached  to 
the  Russian  army  ;  a  predatory  tribe  wliich 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Niepor  and  Don.     . 

COSTS  OF  SUIT.  The  expenses  attend 
ing  a  law  suit  which  are  in  part  recoverable 
(Voni  the  party  who  loses  the  cause. 

COTOPAXl,  A  nioinitain  of  th«  AndeH, 


COT 

20,000  feet  high,  covered  wth  enow,  but 
perpetual  volcano,  often  very  destructive. 


COTTON.  A  sort  of  wool  or  fla:^  which 
encompasses  the  seed  of  a  shrub  that  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  Indies  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  fabric  or  cloth  which  is  manu- 
factured from  this  wool,  when  spun,  is  also 
called  cotton.  This  article  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  to  such  an  extent  aa 
nearly  to  preclude  tlie  necessity  of  importa- 
tion. 


COTTONGRASS.  A  perennial  of  the 
grass  tribci  so  called  lx?cause  its  seeds  have  a 
downy  g^bstance  nttaclied  to  them  which  Re- 
sembles cotton,  and  has  been  used  iA»its 
stead. 

COTTONTHISTLE  Anhcrbace 
\vith  a  biennial  root,  which  is  so  called  because 
it  Uns  downy  loaves.  • 

COTYLEDONS  (in  Botany.)  The  lobes 
of  the  seed,  of  which  there  are  mostly  twa 
Thpy  are  destined  to  nourish  the  heart  of  th« 
seed. 


ceou^iJ&it, 
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COUCH.  A  seat,  or  small  moveable  bed  to 
iie  on. 

COUCH  (in  Husbandry .)  A  layer  or  heap 
of  malt  or  barley. 

COUCH  (in  Painting.)  The  ground  or  basis 
on  which  the  colour  lies. 

COUCHGRASS.  A  noxious  weed,  which 
spreads  very  fast  in  arable  land,  and  chokes 
every  thing  else  that  is  sown. 

COUCHING  (in  Surgery.)  The  removing 
the  opaque  lens  out  of  tlio  axis  of  vision,  bo  as 
to  restore  the  sight. 

COVENANT  (in  Law.)  An  agreement  or 
consent  of  two  or  more  by  deed  or  writing. 

COVERT.  A  thicket  or  shady  place  for 
deer  or  other  animals. 

COVERT-WAY  fin  Fortification.)  A  space 
of  ground  level  with  tlie  field  on  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  ranging  quite  round  the  works. 

COVERTURE  (in  I^w.)  The  state  of  a 
married  woman  who  is  iindcr  the  power  and 
protection  of  her  husband,  whence  she  is  called 
a  feme  covert. 

COVING  (in  Architecture.)  The  projec- 
tion in  houses  beyond  the  ground  plot. 

COUNCIL  (in  Law.)    An  assembly  of  the 

different  members  of  any  government  who  meet 

.    to  consult  about  affairs. 

COUNCIL  (in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.)  The 
same  as  the  synod. 

COUNCIL  OP  WAR  (in  Military  Affairs.) 
An  assembly  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  army 
or  navy,  called  by  tlie  general  or  admiral  in 
particular  emergencies,  to  concert  measiu*es  for 
their  conduct. 

COUNTERFEIT.  A  fraudulent  imitation 
of  any  thing,  made  so  as  to  pass  for  genuine, 
as  counterfeit  coin. 

COUNTERMINE.  A  mine  made  by  the 
besieged,  in  order  to  blow  up  the  mine  of  the 
besiegers. 

COUNTERSCARP  (in  Fortification.)  That 
eide  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp,  and 
facpg  the  body  of  the  place. 
-  COUNTER-TENOR  (in  Music.)  One  of 
the  middle  parts,  so  called  because  it  is  as  it 
were  opposed  to  the  trnor. 

COUNTINGHOUSE.  An  office  in  which 
a  merchant  transacts  his  business. 

COUNTRY  DANCE  (in  Masic.)  A  Uvely 
pointed  air  calculated  for  dancing. 

COUNTY.  Any  certain  portion  of  coun- 
try into  which  a  state  or  empire  may  be  di- 
vided. 

COUP  DE  MAIN.  A  sudden  unpremedi- 
tated attack. 

'     COUPD'CEIL.   The  first  glance  of  the  eye, 
*     with  which  it  surveys  any  object  at  large. 

COUP  DE  SOLEIL.  Any  disorder  sud- 
•  denly  produced  by  tlie  violent  scorching  of  tlie 
,  eun. 

COUPLE.  A  band  with  which  dogs  are 
tin!  t.nvtiior. 

(  « •  I  I '  I  ;E-CLOSE  (in  Heraldry.)  An  or- 
'tiiiiuv  •>  termed  from  ita  enclosing  UiorlRvron 


by  couples,  being  always  borne  in  pairs,  oue 
on  each  side  a  chevron. 

COUPLES  (in  Building.)  Rafters  framed 
together  in  pairs  with  a  tie. 

COUPLET.  The  division  of  a  hymn,  ode, 
or  song,  wherein  an  equal  number  or  an  equal 
measure  of  verses  is  found  in  each  part. 

COURANT.  An  epithet  for  any  beast 
represented  in  an  escutcheon  in  a  running 
attitude. 

COURSE.  A  sea  term,  for  that  point  of  the 
horizon  or  compass  for  which  a  ship  steers. 

COURSE  (in  Masonry.)  A  continued  range 
of  bricks  or  stones  of  the  same  height. 

COURSE  OP  EXCHANGE  (in  Com- 
merce.) The  current  price  or  rate  at  which 
the  coin  of  one  covmtry  is  exchanged  for  that 
of  another;  which,  as  it  depends  upon  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  and  tlie  political  relations  which 
subsist  between  the  two  countries,  is  always 
fluctuating. 

COURSER.     A  race  horse. 

COURSING.  The  pursuing  of  any  beast 
of  chase,  as  the  hare,  &c.  vdth  greyhounds. 

COURT  (in  Law.)  The  place  where  jus- 
tice is  judicially  administered. 

COURTS  OP  CONSCIENCE.  Courts 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 

COVY.  An  assemblage  of  wild  fowl,  par- 
ticularly partridges. 

COW.  The  female  of  neat  cattle,  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  domestic  animals,  which 
supplies  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  engra- 
ving represents  some  of  them  in  their  favourite 
summer  position,  in  water,  to  which  they  re- 
tire to  escape  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  There 
are  numerous  breeds,  but  the  Holdernces  and 
Alderney  are  preferred  in  South  Britain,  and 
tl#  Ayrshire,  represented  in  the  engraving,  is 
the  most  esteemed  in  Nortli  Britain. 
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COW-POX.  A  pustule  which,  when 
transferred  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  to  the  hu- 
man body,  exhausts  or  neiitrali7.es  some  mor- 
bid action  of  the  rote  mucosmii,  and  prevents  a 
disease  of  the  same  membrane,  railed  variola, 
or  small  pox. 

COWRY.     A  tCFtacftins  animal  which  h 
ifl  t<i  hiiv*.-  tlu'  power  of  leaving  its  shell  and 
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forming  a  new  one.  These  animals  live  in 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  bIicU  is 
used  as  a  coin  in  India. 

COWSLIP.  A  plant  which  grows  wild  in 
the  meadows ;  and  bears  a  pretty  yellow  flower. 

CR.    An  abbreviation  for  creditor. 

CRAB.  A  sort  of  shell-fish,  which  every 
year  cast  off  their  old  shells.  There  are  204 
species,  which  in  general  have  eight  legs,  be- 
sides two  large  claws.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  violet  crabs  of  the  Bahamas,  which  live 
in  the  mountains,  but  once  a  year  proceed  to  the 
sea  in  a  body  of  many  millions,  a  journey  which 
employs  them  some  weeks.  Here  they  cast 
their  spawn,  and  soon  after  millions  of  young 
crabs  travel  into  the  mountains.  Crabs  are 
often  used  as  food,  and  in  a  merciless  manner 
put  to  death  in  boiling  Avator.  Shrimps, 
prawa^,  and  lobsters,  are  of  the  same  genus. 


CRAB  (in  Astronomy.)  Cancer,  one  of  tlie 
signs  of  the  zodiac. 

CRAB  (in  Botany.)  A  wild  apple  tree,  and 
also  the  fruit  of  that  tree. 

CRAB  (among  Shipwrights.)  An  engine 
with  three  claws  for  launching  of  ships. 

CRAB'S  EYE.  A  stone  found  in  the  craw 
fish,  resembling  an  eye.  ^ 

CRAB-TREE,  or  Pyrus  malus,  L.  ifan 
indigenous  plant,  growing  in  woods  and 
hedges ;  it  flourishes  better  on  declivities 
and  in  shady  places,  than  in  open,  exposed 
situations,  or  on  boggy  soils.  Its  blos- 
soms are  white,  and  appear  in  the  month  of 
May. 

CRADLE  (with  Surgeons.)  A  wooden 
machine  to  lay  a  broken  leg  in  after  it  has  been 
•et 

CRADLE  (with  Shipwrights.)  A  frame  of 
timber  raised  on  each  side  of  a  ship,  for  the 
more  convenient  launching  of  her. 

CRAMP.  A  spasmodic  affection,  which 
causes  a  violent  distortion  of  the  muscles, 
nerves,  &c. ;  also,  a  disease  to  which  hawks  are 
subject  in  their  wings. 

CRAMP  IRONS.  Irons  which  fasten  stones 
in  building!?. 

CRANBERRY.  A  pale  red  berry  of  a  tart 
taste,  the  fruit  of  the  cranberry  tree. 

CRANE.  A  species  of  heron,  with  long, 
straight,  sharp  bills,  rmd  feet  with  four  toe.s,  of 
whicli  there  are  %  species.  The  common 
crane,  or  ardea  grus  has  black  wingfeatlieri?, 
with  an  a.«h-coloured  body,  and  flies  in  great 
flocks  in  imny  cuuulrios,!  "  The  Siberian  crane 
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is  noted  for  its  sagacity,  and  tlie  flocks  keep  a 
sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger. 


CRANE.  A  simple  contrivance,  by  which 
a  pulley  is  projected  so  as  to  be  perpendicular 
to  the  weight  intended  to  be  raised. 

El 


CRANESBILL.  The  Englbb  name  for 
the  geranium. 

CRANIOLOGY.  The  science  which  pro- 
fesses to  discover  men's  faculties  and  charac- 
ters from  the  external  appearances  of  the  skull. 

CRANIUM.  The  skull,  or  superior  part  of 
the  head. 

CRANK.  A  machine  resembling  an  elbo^v, 
projecting  from  an  axis  or  sjiindle,  which  by 
its  rotation  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  pistons 
of  engines  for  raising  water ;  also,  a  piece  of 
brass  work  of  a  similar  shape,  on  which  tlie  bell 
wire  is  fixed,  so  as  to  move  the  bell. 

CRAPE.     A  light  transparent  stufij  resem 
bling  gauze. 

CRATE.  A  large  case  made  of  open  bars , 
in  which  earthen  ware  is  packed. 

CRATER.  The  mouth  of  a  volcano,  from  ^ 
which  tlie  fire  issues. 

CRAY  FISH,  or  CRAW  FISR  A  small 
sort  of  lobster. 

CRAYON.  A  small  pencil  of  any  sort  of 
roloiiring  stuff,  made  into  a  paste  and  dried. 

CREAM  op  TARTAR.     Tlie   common 


CROT 

white  tai  tar  freed  from  its  impurities ;  a  salt 
prepared  from  tlie  lees  of  wine. 

CREDIT  (in  Commerce.)  A  mutual  loan 
of  merchandises,  &c.  Ijetters  of  Credit,  letters 
given  by  merchants  to  persons  wliom  tliey 
can  trust  to  draw  money  from  their  correspon- 
dents. 

CREEiD.  A  summary  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  the  Christian  laith ;  as  the  Apostles 
Creed,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  &c. 

CREOLE.  A  descendant  of  black  and 
white  parents. 

CREPITATION.  The  crackling  noise 
made  by  gome  salts  during  tlic  process  of  cal- 
cination. 

CRESCENT.  The  state  of  the  moon  when 
in  her  increase  ;  in  Heraldry,  an  honourable 
ordinary,  or  a  mark  of  distinction  for  the  se- 
cond sous  of  families,  or  those  descended  from 
him. 
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CRE^SS.  A  garden  salad. 

CREW.  T^  company  of  sailojs  belonging 
to  a  vessel. 

CRICKET.  A  little  insect  that  haunts 
stoves  and  ovens. 

CRIMES.  Oficnces  against  morals,  as  fai- 
as  they  are  proliibited  by  law. 

CRITICISM.  An  cirt  which  discriminates 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  any  production,  but  is 
often  much  abused. 

CRISIS.  That  stage  of  a  disorder  from 
which  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its 
termination. 

CROCODILE.  An  amphibious  animal, 
and  tlje  largest  of  the  lizard  trilx*,  which  in- 
liabits  the  Nile  imd  the  Indian  Sea.  It  is  co- 
vered with  hajd  scales,  tliat  cannot  easily  be 
pierced,  excejit  under  its  belly. 


prits  were  nailed  by  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
suspended  for  a  time,  or  till  dead ;  among  tlie 
Catholics  it  is  a  religious  emblem ;  and  in  tho 
southern  hemisphere  it  is  a  small  constella- 
tion of  five  stars,  which  discriminates  tlia 
south  pole. 

CROSS  (in  Heraldry.)  The  most  ancient 
and  the  noblest  of  all  tlie  honourable  ordina- 
ries, formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  perpendicu- 
lar with  two  horizontal  hues,  so  as  to  make 
four  right  angles  in  the  figure  of  a  cross ; 
such  is  the  cross  batoune  in  the  subjoined  figure. 


CROSS.  The  name  given  to  the  right  side 
of  a  coin,  in  distinction  from  the  pile  or  re- 
verse. 

CROSS  (in  Arclutecture.)  Any  building 
which  is  in  tlie  figure  of  a  cross. 

CROSS,  Elevation  OF.  A  ceremony  of 
tlie  priests  of  the  Romish  church  during  ma^is, 
as  exhibited  in  tho  engraving. 


CR0CU9^  A  bulbous  plant,  tliul  tlowers 
very  early  iti  spring. 

CROP.  The  craw  of  a  bird;  also,  tlic  pro- 
duce of  what  is  sown  in  ii  fu'ld. 

CROSS.  An  iiii^lriimcnt  of  cruel  pimisli. 
mcnt  among  tlic  Uomaus,  «Sic.  to  which  cul- 


CROSSBILL.  A  sort  of  Grosbeak,  a  bird 
so  cedled  because  the  mandibles  of  its  beak 
cross  each  otiicr. 

CROSS  BOW.  A  kind  of  bow  formerly 
much  used,  which  wjis  strung  and  set  in  a 
lihaft  of  woo«l,  with  a  trigger,  «tc. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION  Cm  Jmw.)  A 
clorfe  and  rigid  exmuiiuiliun  on  (Jie  part  of  llie 
adversary,  consisting  of  cross  questions,  in  or- 
der to  elicit  the  truth. 

CROTCHET  (in  Music).  Haifa  minim, 
marked  thus : 
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CROTCHET  (in  Printing.)  Marked  thus 
[  J  to  separate  what  is  not  tlie  necessary  part 
of  a  sentence, 

CROUP.  The  hindmcst  part  of  a  horse. 
Also,  a  disease  of  the  throat,  commonly  called 
Hives. 

CROUPER.  A  leathern  strap  fitted  to  go 
under  the  tail  of  a  horse,  to  keep  the  saddle  in 
its  place. 

CROW,  A  sociable  noisy  bird,  of  a  jet 
black  colour,  that  feeds  partly  on  carrion. 


CROW  (among  Mechanics.)  An  iron  in 
Btrumdtit  tliat  is  used  as  a  lever  for  raising 
weights. 

CROWN.  A  cap  of  state  worn  by  sovereign 
princes.  The  crown  of  England  is  called  Sl 
Edward's  crown,  because  it  is  made  in  imita 
lion  of  the  ancient  crown  supposed  to  have 
been  worn  by  that  monarch.  That  now  in 
use  was  made  at  the  Restoration,  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  the  Second. 
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CROWNIMPERIAL.  A  well  kiiowi? 
beautiful  flower,  the  root  of  which  is  perennial, 

CROZIER.  A  shepherd's  crook  ;  also  a 
bishop's  staff,  which  is  of  a  similar  form,  and 
an  emblem  of  his  pastoral  oflSce. 

CRUCIBLE.  A  melting  pot  used  by  chy- 
mists  for  the  melting  meted  and  minerals. 

CRUCIFIX.  A  figure  eitlier  in  statuary  or 
painting,  representing  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross. 

CRUCIFIXION.  The  act  of  nailing  or 
fixing  to  a  cross;  tiie  suffering  of  being  cru- 
cified. 

CRUISE.  A  voyage  or  expedition  in  quest 
of  an  enemy's  vessels. 

CRUOR.  Coagulated  blood. 

CRUSADES.  The  expeditions  undertakei* 
by  the  princes  of  Christendom  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land,  in  tlie  twelfth  and 
three  following  centuries.  On  these  occasions 
every  soldier  bore  a  crucifix  on  his  bretist,  as 
an  emblem  of  spiritual  warfare. 

CRUSTACEOUS  SHELL  FISHES. 
Fishes  covered  with  ^ells  which  are  made  up 
of  several  pieces  and  joints ;  suc^  as  crabs, 
lobsters,  crayfish,  &c  in  distinction  from  the 
testaceous  fish,  as  oysters. 

CRYPTOGAMIA.  One  of  the  classes  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending 
those  whose  fructification  or  flower  is  too  con- 
cealed or  minute  to  be  observed  by  the  nalred 
eye,  as  the  mosses,  the  algse  or  seaweeds,  the 
ferns,  and  the  fungi  or  funguses. 


CROWN.  A  coin,  in  value  five  shillings, 
60  called  from  the  figure  of  the  crown  which 
was  originally  given  upon  it 

CROWN  (in  Anatomy.)  The  vertex  or 
highest  part  of  the  head. 

CROWN  (in  Architecture.)  Tlie  upper- 
most member  of  a  cornice. 

CROWN  (among  Jewellers.)  The  upper 
work  of  the  rose  diamond. 

CROWN-GLASS.  The  fiuast  sort  of  win- 
dow gla^. 


CRYPTS.  Subterraneous  places  where  the 
martyrs  were  buried,  and  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians performed  llieif  devotions  ;  also  under- 
gi-ound  chapels,  such  as  the  crypt  under  St. 
Paul's  church  in  England. 

CRYSTAL,  or  Rock  Crystal  (in  Mine- 
ralogy.) A  transpaient  stone  as  clear  as 
flass.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  Germany,  and 
'ranee,  and  bclonsjs  to  the  quartz  or  siliceous 
genus ;  also  a  factitious  body  cast  in  the  glass' 
houses,  called  crystal  glass,  which  is  very 
brittle,  and  biu-ns  with  little  or  no  flame. 

CRYSTAL  (in  Chymistry.)  That  part 
of  a  sak  which  assimics  a  regular  and  solid 
form,  on  tlie  gradual  cooling  of  its  solution. 
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CRYSTALLINE  HUMOUR.  A  f)ellucid 
kuiiuour  of  the  eye,  so  called  from  its  transpa- 
rency like  crystal. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  The  reducing  of 
any  salt  into  a  regular  form  by  dissolving  it 
in  a  menstruum,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  until 
it  shoots  into  the  bodies  called  crystals.  The 
forms  thus  generated  are  extremely  various 
very  rcgidar,  and  highly  teautiful.  Aqueo>is 
gas,  when  frozen,  as  snow,  exhibits  Ijeautiful 
specimens  of  crystalized  fonns,  when  examin- 
ed with  tl»e  microscope ;  and  freezing  water 
is  another  specimen  of  crystallization. 

CUB.  The  young  of  sonic  particular  beasts, 
as  of  a  fox  and  a  bear. 

CUBB  (in  Geometry.)  A  regular  solid 
l)ody,  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  square  plane  along  a  line  equal  and  per- 
pendicular to  one  of  its  sides.  It  is  enclosed 
by  six  equal  sides  or  faces,  which  are  square. 
A  die  is  a  small  cube. 

CUBE  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  third  power 
of  any  number,  produced  by  multiplying  the 
mmiber  into  itself,  and  then  again  into  the  pro- 
duct, as3X3  =  9X3=::27,  the  cube. 

CUBE  ROOT.  The  side  of  a  cube  number ; 
thus  3  is  the  cube  root  of  27. 

CUBIT.  A  measure  equal  to  about  1  foot  9 
inches. 

CUCKOO.  A  bird  which  is  licard  aliout 
the  middle  of  Ai>ril,  and  ceases  to  sing  at  the 
end  of  July.  There  are  46  species ;  the  com- 
mon English  l.'ird  weighing alx)ut  live  ounces; 
the  bill  is  black,  and  thefi.athers  a  dove  colour. 
It  arrives  in  spring,  and  depuils  in  July.  It 
lays  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds?,  chiefly 
in  that  of  the  liedge-sparrow,  from  which  the 
young  cuckoos  turn  out  the  young  sparrows. 
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CUCKOO  SPITTLE.  A  white  froth  or 
Kpume  very  common  on  the  lavender  and 
other  plants  in  the  spring,  which  forms  the 
nidus  of  a  sort  of  cicada. 

CUCURBITACETE.  One  of  LinnsEus' 
natural  orders  of  olants,  comprehending  those 
which  resemble  the  gourd,  as  the  cucumber, 
the  nif'lon,  &c. 

<;riKASS.  A  metal  breast -plate. 

( 'ULM  (in  BolHuy  )  The  stalk  or  slcin  of 
"in  (11  lirjutity. 
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CULM  (among  Miners.)  A  soil  ol"  coal 
in  WaU-s. 

CULMINEA'',.  One  of  the  Linnaean  na- 
tural orders  of  plants,  consisting  of  the  grasses. 

CULPRIT  (in  Law.)  A  word  of  form,  ap- 
plied in  court  to  one  who  is  indicted  for  a 
criminal  offence.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  in 
French,  ' culpable  prit,  found  or  considaed 
guilty.' 

CUMMIN  SEED.  A  long,  slender  seed,  cf 
a  rough  texture,  uncttious  wlien  bruised,  of  a 
stiong  smell,  and  an  acrid  taste. 

CUP,  Elevation  of.  A  ceremony  of  the 
popish  mass,  in  which  the  priest,  with  reve- 
rence, exhibits  the  cup  which  is  trned  for  the 
sacred  wine. 


CUPBEARER.  An  officer  of  a  king'* 
household,  formerly  an  attendant  at  a  feast 

CUPEL,  A  chymical  vessel  made  of  earth, 
ashes,  or  burnt  Ixjnc,  in  which  assay-masters 
try  metals. 

CUPOLA,  A  roof  or  vault  rising  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  otherwise  called  the  Tholus  or 
Dome,  as  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  here  represented.  * 


CUPPING  (in  Surgery.)  The  operation  of 
applying  the  cupping-glass  to  the  flcahy  parU 
cf  the  body,  for  tiie  purpose  of  drawing  away 
corrupt  bl<KKl  or  humours. 

CURATE.  Piojierly,  one  who  has  the  cure 
of  souls ;  now  applied  to  one  who  nf}idatei  for 
hire  in  the  place  uf  the  bcuiobcut. 
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CURB  OP  A  BRIDLE.  A  cLain  of  iron 
that  runs  over  tlie  horse's  beard. 

CURFEW.  LiteriiUy,  cover  feu  or  fire ;  a 
law  introduced  from  Normandy  into  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  that  all  people 
should  put  out  their  lire  and  lights  at  the  rmg- 
ing  of  the  eight  o'clock  bell. 

CURLEW.  A  water  fowl  of  a  gray  colour, 
with  a  large  beak. 

CURRANT.  The  fruit  of  a  shrub  having 
no  prickles ;  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  large, 
and  tlie  fruit,  which  is  either  black,  red,  or 
•white,  is  highly  esteemed ;  also,  a  dried  fruit 
that  comes  from  the  Levant. 

CURRENCY  (in  Law.)  Paper  money  is- 
sued by  authority,  and  passing  current  instead 
of  couj ;  also,  in  general,  any  sort  of  money 
that  passes  current  by  authority,  as  the  me- 
talliccurrency,  signifying  tlie  coin  of  the  realm. 

CURRENTS.  Impetuous  streams. 

CURRIER.  A  dresser  of  tanned  leather,  to 
make  it  pliable  and  fit  for  use. 

CURRY.  A  mixture  of  turmeric,  coriander 
seed,  ginger,  and  cayenne  pepper. 

CURRY-COMB.  An  iron  sort  of  comb  for 
the  dressing  of  horses. 

CURSITOR.  An  officer  in  chancery,  who 
makes  out  original  writs  for  any  particular 
county. 

CURTAIN  (in  Fortification.)  The  front  of 
a  wall  or  fortified  place  lying  between  two  bas- 
tions. 

CURVE.  A  line  whose  parts  incline  diffe- 
rent ways. 

CUSP.  Properly,  the  point  of  a  spear. 

CUSP  (in  Astronomy.)  A  term  for  tlie  horns 
of  the  moon. 

CUSTOM  (in  Law.)  A  duty  on  tlie  impor- 
tation or  exportation  of  goods. 

CUSTOS  ROTULORUM,  orKEEPEH  of 
THE  Rolls.  He  that  has  the  keeping  of  the 
records  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

CUTLER.  A  maker  and  seller  of  knives 
and  all  cutting  instruments. 

CUTTER.  A  kind  of  boat  attached  to  a  ves- 
sel of  war,  which  is  rowed  with  six  oars,  and 
is  employed  in  carrying  light  stores,  passen 
gers,  &c 
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CUTTLE-PISH.  A  sea  fish  furnished  with 
many  suckers  and  holders  for  securing  its 
prey.  It  emits  a  black  fluid,  which  is  used  in 
making  Indiem  ink. 


CYANOGEN  (in  Chymistry.)  Carbon 
combined  with  azote. 

CYBELE  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
daugliter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  wife  of  Saturn, 
and  mother  of  the  gods ;  she  is  always  repre- 
sented with  a  turreted  head,  and  accompanied 
with  a  lion. 


CYCLE.  A  continual  revolution  of  num- 
bers, as  applied  to  a  series  of  years  which  go 
on  from  first  to  hist,  and  then  return  to  the 
same  order  again. 

CYCLOID.  A  curve  generated  by  the  ro- 
tation of  a  circle  along  a  line. 

CYCLOPAEDIA.  See  Encyclopjedia. 

CYLINDER.  A  figure  conceived  to  be  ge- 
nerated by  the  rotation  of  a  rectangle  about  the 
side.     An  oblong  circular  solid. 

CYLINDER  (in  Gunnery.)  The  whole 
hollow  length  of  a  great  gun ;  tlie  bore. 

CYME.  Projjerly,  a  sprout  or  shoot ;  also, 
a  sort  of  flowering,  where  the  florets  do  not  all 
rise  from  tlic  same  point 

CYMOSjE.  One  of  Linnseus'  natural 
orders,  comprehending  such  plants  as  are  dis- 
posed in  tlic  form  of  a  cyme. 

CYPRESS.  A  tree  very  celebrated  among 
the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  accounted  the 
emblem  of  death,  and  used  in  adorning  tlieir 
sepulchres.  The  leaves  of  the  cypr^  are 
squamose  and  flat ;  the  fruit  is  compose^l  of 
woody  tubercles,  and  the  wood  of  the  tree  ia 
always  greai. 
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^■i  B,  as  a  numeral,  denotes  500  :  as  an  abbre- 

viation, stands  for  Doctor,  Domini,  &c. ;  as  a 
sign,  L«i  one  of  the  Dominical  or  Sunday  letters ; 
and  in  Music,  the  nominal  of  tlie  second  note 
in  the  natural  diatonic  scale. 

DAB.  A  flat  fish,  thinner  and  less  than  tlie 
flounder. 

DACE.    A  river  fish  of  the  carp  kind. 

Dactyl,  a  foot  or  division  in  a  poetical 
line,  consisting  of  one  long  and  two  short  syl- 
lables. 

DADO.     The  die,  or  that  part  in  the  mid- 

Pdle  of  the  pedestal  of  a  column  between  its  base 
and  cornice 
DjEMON.    a  spirit  either  good  or  bad, 
among  the  heathens ;    the  devil,  or  an  evil 
spirit,  among  Christians. 
,    DJEMONIAC.  One  possessed  with  a  devil. 

DAGON.  An  idol  of  Uie  Philistines,  of 
the  human  shape  upwards,  and  resembling  a 
fish  downwards,  witli  a  finny  tail. 

DAIRY.    In  rural  afiifirs,  a  place  appointed 
for  the  management  of  milk,  and  the  making 
1^  .         of  butter,  cheese,  &c     Dairy  houses  are  to  be 
K  kept  perfectly  clean  ;  and  lattices  are  to  be  pre- 

B  ferred  to  windows ;  and  if  their  situation  can 

K  be  fixed  beside  a  spring  or  current  of  water,  it 

W^  is  to  be  preferred.     The  proper  receptacles  for 

milk,  are  earthen  pans,  or  wooden  vats. 

DAMAGES  Cm  Common  Law.)  The  hurt 
or  hinderancc  wliich  a  man  receives  in  his  es- 
tate, particularly  those  which  are  to  be  inquired 
of  by  the  jurors,  when  an  action  passes  for  the 
phiintiff. 

DAMASCENE,  pronounced  Damsin.  A 
fruit. tree,  yielding  a  small  black  plum,  of  an 
oval  shape,  so  called  from  Damascus,  of  which 
it  is  a  native. 

DAMASK.  A  silk  stuff  with  a  raised  pat- 
tern, consisting  of  figures  and  flowers. 

DAMASK-ROSE.  A  fine  sort  of  rose,  of  a 
red  colour. 

DAMPS.  Noxious  exhalations  in  mines 
which  sometimes  suffocate  those  that  work  in 
them. 

DAMSIN.    See  Damascene. 

DANCE,  or  Dancing,  as  at  present  prac- 
tised, may  Ik?  defined  "  an  agreealJe  motion  of 
the  body,  adjusttvl  by  art,  to  the  measures  or  tune 
of  instruments ;"  but,  according  to  what  some 
reckon  more  agreeable  to  the  true  genius  of  the 
art,  dancing  is  "the  art  of  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  or  the  passions,  by  measured 
tJtrps  or  Uamds  that  arc  made  in  cadence,  by  re- 
pidntod  motions  of  the  Ixxly,  and  by  graceful 
p-stures ;  nil  performed  to  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments  or  of  the  voice." 

DANE.  A  native  of  Denmark,  a  kingdom 
in  Europe  situate  at  the  entrance  to  tiie  Baltic 
sea,  romprisinjr  {\w  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and 
th"  i-' •  •  '"/   iland  and  Puncn.     It  is  in  ge 
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neral  a  level  and  fertile  country,  well  situated 
for  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  hospitable, 
moral,  industrious,  and  intelligent.  Copenha- 
gen  is  the  capital,  containing  about  100,000 
inliabitants. 
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DAPPLE.  Light  gray  with  spots;  the 
colour  of  a  horse. 

DATA  (in  Geometry.)  Things  givoi  or 
taken  for  granted,  as  known  or  true. 

DATE.  That  part  of  a  ^vriting  or  letter 
which  expresses  tlxe  day  of  the  month  and 
year. 

DATE-TREE.  A  species  of  palm,  native 
of  Tunis  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  which  grows 
to  a  great  height,  and  yields  a  fruit  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine. 

DATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  The  third  of 
Greek  and  Latin  nouns. 

DAUPHIN.  The  title  of  tlie  next  heir  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

DAWN.  The  commencement  of  the  daj', 
when  the  twilight  ap|x»rs. 

DAY.  The  time  in  which  the  sun  enlight- 
ens a  place,  and  the  period  from  the  sun's 
passage  of  the  meridian  or  southing,  till  the 
return,  which  averages  24  hours,  but  owing  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  meridian  to  the  ecliptic,  and 
to  the  elliptical  form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  con- 
stantly varying.  There  are  three  ways  of 
reckoning  tlie  day.  Civil  time  begins  the  day 
from  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  noon  is  its  midf- 
dle,  distinguished  before  by  A.  M.  and  after, 
by  P.  M.  The  astronomical  day  commences 
at  the  noon  of  the  civil  day,  and  reckons  round 
to  tlie  following  noon ;  and  the  nautical  day 
ends  at  the  instant  the  astronomical  day  begins, 
so  that  nautical  time  in  day.''  of  the  monU),  ia 
always  24  hours  in  advance  of  astronomical 
time, and  the  civil  cby  is  midway  betAvecn  both. 

DAY  (in  Irfiw.)  Tlie  civil  day,  including 
day  and  night;  also  tlie  day  of  appcarauc* 
of  the  parties  in  court. 
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DAY-FLY.    A  kind  of  insect,  so  called  be 
cause  it  lives  only  a  day. 


DAY-RULE  (in  liaw.)  An  order  of  court, 
permitting  a  prisoner  in  custody  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  &c.  to  go  for  one  day  without 
the  bounds  of  the  prison. 

DAYS  OF  GRACE,  (in  Commerce.)  A 
customary  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  &c.  after  the 
same  becomes  due. 

D.  D.  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

DEACON.  A  minister  or  servant  in  the 
church,  whose  office  it  is  to  assist  the  priest. 

DBAD-E  YE.     A  sea  term  for  a  sort  of  flat 

DEAD  LANGUAGES.  Those  languages 
which  have  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  any  nation, 
as  the  Greek  and  lialin. 

DEAD  NETTLE.  A  sort  of  nettle  with- 
out stings. 

DEAt)  RECKONING.  The  account  kept 
of  a  ship's  course  by  the  log,  without  any  ob- 
servation of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB.  Those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  without  the  faculties 
of  hearing  or  speaking.  Means  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  supply  these  defects  in 
charitable  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  these 
unhappy  objects,  where  the  j'oung  are  taught 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  by  the  help 
of  signs,  particularly  by  the  language  of  the 
lingers,  which,  though  before  but  a  childish 
amusement,  is  now  turned  to  a  useful  pmpose. 

DEAIj,  The  wood  ol* the  fir  Uee  cut  up  for 
building. 

DEAN.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, next  to  a  bishop,  and  head  of  tl»e  chap- 
ter, in  a  cathedral  or  council. 

DEATHWATCa    A  litUe  insect  inha- 


biting old  wooden  furniture,  which  makes  3 
ticking  noise  in  such  a  manner,  by  a  certain 
number  of  distinct  strokes,  as  formerly  to  be 
considered  ominous  to  the  family  where  it  wag 
heard.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  ita 
vulgar  name. 

DEBENTURE  (in  Law.)  A  sort  of  bill 
drawn  upon  the  Government.  Custom  House 
debentures  entitle  the  bearer  to  receive  a  draw- 
back on  the  exportation  of  goods,  which  were 
before  imported. 

DEBIT,  A  term  used  in  book-keeping 
to  express  the  left-hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to 
which  all  articles  are  carried  that  are  charged 
to  an  account. 

DEBT  (in  Commerce.)  A  sura  of  mc«iey 
due  from  one  person  to  another. 

DEBT  (in  Law.)  An  action  which  lieth 
where  a  roan  owelh  another  a  certdon  sum  of 
money. 

DEC.    An  abbreviation  for  December. 

DEiCADE.  The  nimiber  or  space  of  ten 
days,  which  formed  the  third  part  of  the  Attic 
month ;  also  the  number  of  ten  books,  which 
was  formerly  the  division  of  some  volumes,  as 
the  Decades  of  Livy. 

DECAGON.  A  plane  geometrical  figure, 
consisting  of  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 

DECALOGUE.  The  ten  commandments 
delivered  by  God  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Moses. 
They  were  engraved  by  God  on  two  taWes  of 
stone.  The  Jews,  by  way  of  eminence,  call 
these  commandments  the  ten  words,  from 
whence  they  had  afterwards  tlie  name  of  decor 
logue ;  but  they  joined  the  first  and  second  in- 
to one,  and  divided  the  last  into  two. 

DECAMERON.  A  volume  of  ten  books, 
such  as  the  Decameron  or  novels  of  Boccacio. 

DEIC ANDRIA.  One  of  the  artificial  classes 
of  Linnaeus,  comprehending  those  plants 
which  have  ten  stamens  in  the  flower. 


DECANTER.  A  glass  botUe  made  so  as  to 
hold  the  wine  which  is  for  immediate  use, 

DECEMBER.  The  last  month  of  the  mo- 
dern  year,  winter  in  the  northern,  and  summer 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

DECEMVIRS.  Extraordinary  magistrates 
among  the  Romans,  chosen  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  collecting  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tiv 
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Wes,  which  they  gntlwred  from  tlia  writings  of 
Solon. 

DECIDUOUS  PLANTS  Plants  which 
cast  their  leaves  in  winter. 

DECIMAL.  An  epithet  for  what  consists 
of  the  number  of  ten ;  as,  Decimal  Arithmetic, 
a  mode  of  computation  that  proceeds  on  the 
scale  of  ten  figures ;  Decimal  Fractions,  such 
as  have  10,100,1000,  &c,  for  their  denomina- 
tor, and  marked  with  a  point  thus  .5  for  five 
tenths. 

DECIMATION.  A  military  punishment 
among  the  Romans,  inflicted  on  every  tenth 
man  of  the  company  who  had  behaved  them- 
selves ill. 

DECK.  The  floor  of  a  ship,  from  stem  to 
etern;  half-deck,  from  the  main-mast  to  the 
stern ;  and  quarter-deck,  that  over  the  cabin 
and  steerage  to  the  stern.  The  engraving  re- 
presents the  successive  decks  of  a  large  ship 
of  war. 
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1 .11  Law.)    A  statement 


of  ilic  cause  of  action  by  a  plaintiflf  against  a 
defendant. 

DECLENSION.  The  diflcrent  inflexions 
of  nouns  throughout  their  cases. 

DECLINATION.  The  distance  of  any 
star  or  point  of  the  heavens  from  the  equator, 
either  north  or  south.  The  greatest  declina- 
tion is  23  degrees  and  a  half 

DECOCyriON.  a  medicinal  liquor,  or 
diet-drink,  niailc  of  roots,  herbs,  &c.  Itoiled. 

DECOMP03ITION  (in  Chymietry.)  The 

Xationof  the  cleinrntary  particles  of  bodies, 
li  naturally  and  necessarily  combine,  ac- 
cording to  certain  fixed  laws. 

DEICORATIONS.  Any  ornaments  or  cm- 
beUishmcntfl,  such  as  prints  to  a  hook,  or  the 
mouldings  and  otlwr  carved  works  in  build- 
ings. 

DEXUOY.  A  sea  term  for  a  stratagem  em- 
ployed by  ships  of  war,  to  draw  any  vessel  of 
inferior  fnrro  into  an  incautious  pursuit,  tiutil 

I  -ng  Sportsmen.)    A  place  for 

DECO  V  -DL'CK.    A  wild  duck  trained  to 


decoy  others  into  the  decoy  or  placa  where 
thfn'  may  be  caught. 

DEED  (in  Law.)  A  written  contract,  sign, 
ed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 

DEEPSEA-LINE.  A  sea  term  for  a  small 
line  to  sound  with. 

DEER.  An  animal  that  is  kept  in  parks, 
either  for  ornament  or  for  the  chase ;  the  flesh 
of  which  is  called  venison. 

DE  FACTO.  In  deed  or  fact. 

DEFALCATION.  A  faUing  oflT  or  a  fail- 
ure  in  any  public  accounts. 

DEFAMATION  (in  Law.)  Slanderous 
words  spoken  or  written  against  any  one. 

DEiFAULT  (in  Law.)  A  nonappearance 
ill  court  without  sufficient  cause. 

DEFAULTER.     One  who  is  deficient  in 

DEFECTION.  The  falling  off  from  a 
government  or  state. 

DEFENCE  (in  Law.)  The  reply  which 
the  defendant  makes  after  the  declaration  is 
produced ;  in  Military  Affairs,  any  work  that 
covers  or  defends  tlie  opposite  posts,  as  flanks, 
parapct-s. 

DEFENDANT  (in  Law.)  One  who  ia 
sued  in  an  action. 

DEFENDER  OP  THE  FAITH.  A  tiUe 
given  by  Pope  LcoX.  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, for  writing  against  Luther,  in  belialf  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  before  he  himself  quar- 
relled with  the  Pope. 

DEFILE.  A  narrow  lane  or  passage 
through  which  a  company  of  soldiers  can  pass 
only  in  file. 

DEFINITION.  The  determinuig  the  na- 
ture of  things  by  words,  or  explaining  tlie 
signification  of  a  word. 

DEFLAGRATION.  The  burning  off  in 
a  crucible  any  mineral  body. 

DEFLEXION.  The  turning  of  any  thing 
out  of  its  true  course. 

DEFLUXION  (in  Surgery.)  The  faUIng 
of  a  humour  in  tlie  body  from  a  superxH-  upon 
an  inferior  mrt. 

DEGRADATION  (in  Ecclesiastical  Af- 
fairs.) The  depriving  a  person  of  his  dignity 
and  degree,  as  the  degradation  of  a  clergyman 
by  depriving  him  of  holy  orders. 

DEGRAt)ATION  (in  Military  Affairs  ) 
The  depriving  an  officer  of  his  commission. 

DEGREE  (in  Matliematics.)  The  360tli 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  marked 

thus  r.) 

DEGREE  (in  Law.)  An  interval  of  rela- 
tionship  between  persons  more  or  less  nearly 
allied. 

DEGREF^SMna  University  J  Title*  of 
honour  conferred  on  persons  for  their  mentin 
the  art.''  and  sciences. 

DEGKEF^  OF  COMPARISON  (m 
Gramninr.)  The  inflexions  of  adjfclirea  to 
expres.s  diftorrnl  drgir^'s  of  the  same  quality. 

D.  G.  An  nWwevialion  for  Dei  Gralifl, 
By  th«  Grace  of  God. 
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DEIST.  One  who  bdievea  in  a  God,  but 
rpjects  revelation. 

DE  JURE.     By  right. 

DELEGATES.  CommiRsioncrB  appoint- 
ed by  a  public  body  to  attend  to  some  paiticular 
bn-siness. 

DELETERIOUS.  An  epithet  for  drugs 
or  any  substances  of  a  destructive  and  poison- 
ous quality. 

DELFT  WARE.  A  kind  of  potter's  ware, 
originally  made  at  Delft  in  Holland;  it  is 
covered  w^ith  an  enamel  or  white  glazing,  in 
imitation  of  porcelain. 

DELIdUIUM,  or  Deliquescence.  A 
spontaneous  solution  of  some  salts  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air ;  absolving  moisture. 

DELIVERY,  or  Gaol  Delivery  fin 
Law.)  A  term  applied  to  the  sessions  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  &c.  by  which  the 
gaol  is  delivered  or  cleared  of  prisoners. 

DELIVERY  (in  the  Mint.)  The  quantity 
of  moneys  coined  within  a  given  period. 

DELIVERY  (in  Oratory.)  The  manner 
of  pronouncing  an  address,  as  regards  the 
voice  and  utterance  of  the  speaker. 

DEMESNE  LANDS.  Lands  wliich  the 
lord  of  a  manor  has  in  his  own  hands. 

DEMI.  A  half-fellow  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege  at  Oxford,  (England;)  also,  a  term  in 
composition  signifying  half,  as,  demi-god,  a 
hero  who  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

DEMOCRACY.  A  form  of  government 
where  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  or  in  persons  chosen  by  them. 

DEMONSTRATION.  A  proof  or  chain 
of  arguments  serving  to  prove  the  truth. 

DEMURRER  (in  Law.)  A  pause  or  stop 
in  a  suit  upon  some  difficulty. 

DEMY.  A  sort  of  paper  much  used  in 
printing. 

DENIER.  One  of  the  earliest  French  coins, 
answering  nearly  to  the  Enghsh  penny. 
.  DENIZEN.     An  alien  who  is  naturalized. 

DENOMINATOR.  That  part  of  a  fraction 
which  stands  below  the  line,  as  10  in  the  frac- 
tion five  tenths. 

DENOUEMENT.  The  developement  of 
tJie  plot  in  a  play,  or  the  result  of  any  event. 

DE  NOVO.  Afresh,  or  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

DENSITY.  The  property  of  bodies  of 
containing  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  under 
a  certain  bulk. 

DENTIST.  One  who  draws  teeth,  and 
prescribes  for  their  diseases. 

DEODAND.  A  thing  as  it  were  forfeited 
to  God,  to  atone  for  the  violent  deatli  of  a 
man  by  misadventure. 

DEPARTURE.  The  casting  or  westing 
of  a  ship  in  ref*)ect  to  the  meridian  it  depart- 
ed from. 

DEPHLEGMATION.  The  depriving 
any  liquid  of  its  superfluous  water. 

DEPONENT.  One  who  gives  informa 
jion  on  oath  before  a  mngi??tr«te. 
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DEPORTATION.  The  benishmcnt  of  a 
person  among  the  Romans,  to  some  distant 
island. 

DEPOSITION.  The  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness taken  upon  oath.  Also,  the  settlement  of 
substances  dissolved  in  fluids. 

DEPOT.  A  place  where  military  stores 
are  deposited. 

DEPRESSION.  The  distance  of  a  star 
from  the  horizon  below. 

DEPRESSION  OP  THE  POLE.  Is 
said  of  a  person  sailing  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator. 

DEPRESSION    OP    THE    VISIBLE 

HORIZON,  or  Dip  of  the  Horizon.    Its 

dipping  or  sinking  below  the  true  horizontal 

'  ne,  by  tlie  observer's  eye  being  above  the 

surface  of  the  sea. 

DEPUTY.  A  person  appointed  by  com- 
mission to  act  for  another. 

DERELICT.  Forsaken,  left;  as  dere- 
lict lands,  lands  which  the  sea  has  left;  dere- 
lict ships,  \»essels  left  at  sea,  &c. 

DERIVATIVE  (in  Granunar.)  Any  word 
which  is  derived  from  another. 

DERMESTES.  An  insect,  called  in  loil- 
gar  language  the  Leather-eater,  destructive  to 
the  binding  of  books. 

DERNIER.  Last;  as  a  tribunal  of  dernier 
resort,  the  last  or  highest  court  of  appeal. 

DERVISE.  An  order  of  religious  persons 
who  practise  great  austerities  on  themselves. 

DESCENSION.  An  arc  of  the  equator 
which  descends  or  sets  with  any  sign  or  point 
in  the  zodiac.  Descension  is  eitlier  right  or 
oblique,  according  as  it  takes  place  in  a  right 
or  oblique  sphere. 

DESCENSIONAL  .DIFFERENCE. 
The  difference  between  the  right  and  oblique 
descension  of  a  star,  &c. 

DESCENT,  In  general,  the  tendency  of 
heavy  bodies  towai'ds  the  earth. 

DESCENT  (in  Law.)  Hereditary  succes- 
sion to  an  estate. 

DESCENT  (in  Military  Afl'airs.)  Landing 
in  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  invasion. 

DESCRIPTION.  An  imperfect  kind  of 
definition  that  includes  many  accidents  and 
circumstances  peculiar  to  an  object,  without 
defining  its  nature  precisely. 

DESERTER.  A  soldier  who  runs  away 
from  his  colours,  or  goes  over  to  the  enemy. 

DESIDERATUM  (in  Literature.)  What 
is  wanted  or  inquired  after.  A  work  is  a 
desideratum,  which,  though  wanted,  is  not 
executed. 

DESIGN.  The  first  draught  or  sketch  of 
any  picture. 

DESPATCHES.  Ijetters.  sent  to  or  from 
a  government  on  public  business. 

DESPOTISM.  A  form  of  government 
where  the  monarch  rules  by  his  sole  and 
sovereign  authority. 

DESUNT  C./ETERA.  The  rest  want- 
ing; words  put  at  the  end  of  any  chaam  or 
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deficiency  in  an  imperfect  or  mutilated 
work. 

DETACHMENT  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A 
cei  tain  number  of  men  selected  for  a  particu 
lar  expedition  or  service. 

DETAINER.  A  writ  for  holding  any  one 
in  custody. 

DETENTS.  The  stops  in  clock-work, 
which,  by  being  lifted  up  or  let  down,  lock  or 
unlock  the  clock  in  striking. 

DETERGENTS.  Medicines  which  re 
move  viscid  humours. 

DETERMINATE  PROBLEM.  That 
which  has  one  or  a  limited  number  of 
answers. 

DETONATION.  The  noise  and  explo- 
sion which  some  substances  make  upon  the 
application  of  fire  to  them,  as  giuipowtler,  Ac. 

DETONATING  POWDER,  or  Ful- 
minating PowDEB.  A  composition  of 
coal,  sulphur,  and  oxymuriate  of  potass, 
which  may  be  inflamed  by  percussion. 

DETRITUS.  That  which  is  washed  down 
from  the  mountains  and  forms  a  new  soil. 

DEUCALION.  The  son  of  Prometheus, 
who  with  his  wife  Pyrrha  were  saved  during 
a  deluge,  in  a  ship,  on  Mount  Parnassus. 

DEVISE.  A  gift  of  lands  by  last  will  and 
testament. 

DEW.  A  vapour  which  falls  at  sunset, 
and  during  the  night,  particularly  after  a  hot 
day;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  having  converted 
all  the  licjuid  matter  on  the  earth's  surface 
into  aqueou.s  gas,  the  atmosphere  is  complete- 
ly saturated  with  it,  and  this  is  made  sensible 
if  a  decanter  be  filled  with  cold  spring  water, 
when  the  aqueous  gas  in  tlie  air  becomes  ra- 
pidly condensed  on  tlie  outside  of  the  bottle, 
even  so  as  to  run  down  it.  The  same  effect 
which  is  produced  by  tlie  cold  bottle,  is  also 
produced  by  the  departure  of  the  sun,  and 
the  cousequent  coolness  of  the  eartli  and 
atmosphere  ;  and  every  body,  particularly  all 
absorbent  substances,  as  linen  and  cloths,  be- 
come covered  and  saturated  with  tlie  fixing 
and  concentrating  aqueous  gas,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cold  bottle.     This  is  dew. 

DEW- BORN.  In  animal  economy,  a  dis- 
temiw  to  which  cattle  arc  subject:  it  is  a 
Kwelling,  or  distension  of  the  bfidy,  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  creatures  affected  are  in  danger 
of  bursting.  This  malady  is  occasioned  by 
turning  them  into  rank  pasture,  or  feeding 
them  with  watery  grasses.  When  they  are 
thus  distriide<l,  they  ought  first  to  be  diiveii, 
or  moved  alxjut  briskly,  and  tlitn  proiK-rly 
purged  and  Ldystercd. 

DFAVLAP.  The  l()o.se  skin  that  hangs 
down  undrr  the  throat  of  an  ox,  cow,  Ac. 

DEXTER.  The  right,  or  on  the  right 
hand  or  side,  as  the  dexter  point ;  in  Herald- 
ry, the  right  hand  side  of  tlio  escutcheon. 

DRY.  The  Hupronic  governor  of  Algiers. 

DIAHETK.*^.  A  dijsti  tossing  ditjciuje,  and 
very  dillicult  of  cuic.    The  cliicf  syiuptoiu, 
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is  a  discharge  of  a  very  great  quantity  of 
Hmpid  sweet  urine.  The  thirst  is  great,  skin 
parched,  tongue  white,  and  mois*  on  its  exte- 
rior surface,  but  reddish  on  the  external  edges, 
saliva  whit^  and  viscid. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  attended  with 
fever  of  the  inflammatory  kind^  in  which  case 
the  usual  remedies  will  be  proper,  as  small 
bleedings,  and  low  diet.  But  m  general,  it 
proceeds  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  stomach) 
and  of  the  natural  powers  of  digestion  and 
assimilation.  The  cure  is  performed  by  a 
regimen,  and  medicines  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  sugar,  and  diminishing  tte  increased 
action  of  tne  stomach. 

DIABETES,  (in  Farriery.)  Denotes  a 
profuse  staling  of  horses  :  it  is  generally  oc- 
casioned by  too  violent  exercise,  or  by  over- 
straining, &c. 

DI  ACOUSTICS.  The  science  of  refracted 
sounds. 

DIADELPHIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnsean  classes,  comprehending  such  plants 
as  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  two  seta 
of  united  stamens. 


DIADEM.  A  headband  or  fiUet,  anciently 
worn  by  kings  as  an  emblem  of  dignity. 

DIAlREiSlS  (in  Grammar.)  The  division 
of  one  syllable  into  two,  marked  thus  ( •• ). 

DIAGNOSTIC  SIGNS.  Signs  by  which 
diseases  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

DIAGONAIi.  A  straight  line  drawn  from 
one  angle  of  a  figure  to  another. 

DIAGRAM,  A  scheme  drawn  by  way  of 
illustrating  any  thing. 

DIAL.  A  plate  marked  with  lines,  for 
showing  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  shadow 
of  a  gnomon,  style,  or  pin,  when  the  sun 
shines.  The  diversity  of  sun-dials  arisen 
from  the  different  situation  of  the  plane,  and 
from  the  different  figure  of  the  surfaces  upon 
wliich  tlicy  are  dc8cril)cd.  Dials  are  hori- 
zontal or  vertical,  uiclining  or  reclining,  and 
declininjj  inclining,  or  declining  reclining, 
with  relerence  to  the  direction  of  their  faces. 
Their  accurate  construction  grows  t»ut  of  the 
art  of  the  projection  of  tlie  sphere,  efl'ected  by 
the  scale  of  sines  and  tangent",  and  is  a  prac- 
tice both  aiiinsing  and  in.-^limtive;  and  the 
dialipt  merely  refjuirt*  as  «liila,  tlie  latitude  of 
tlie  pluce,  aud  tli«:  hoi  ixontal  and  uieridiunal 
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declension  and  inclination,  in  degrees,  of  the 
Bituation.  Tfie  subjoined  figure  represents  an 
horizontal  dial. 


DIALECT.  A  manner  of  speech  peculiar 
to  any  parts  of  a  country.  The  dialects  of 
Greece  were  admitted  to  form  a  part  of  their 
language,  as  the  Attic  dialect,  spoken  by  the 
Athenians  ;  so  the  Ionic,  Poetic,  ^olic,  and 
Doric  dialects. 

DIALECTICS.   The  art  of  logic. 

DIALOOUE.  A  written  discourse  between 
two  or  more  persons. 

DIALYSIS.  A  mark  or  character,  con- 
sisting of  two  points  placed  over  two  vowels, 
as  poemata,  to  show  that  they  must  be  sounded 
distinctly. 

DIAMETER.  A  line  which  divides  a  cur- 
vilinear surface  into  equal  parts.  The  dia- 
meter of  a  circle  is  to  the  circumference,  as 
7  to  22.  The  square  of  the  diameter  multi- 
plied by  .7854  is  the  area.  The  cube  of  the 
diameter  multiplied  by  .5236,  is  the  solid 
contents  of  a  sphere. 

DIAMOND.  A  precious  stone,  the  hardest 
of  all  bodies,  most  brilliant,  and  most  valua 
ble.  Diamonds  are  found  in  Brazil,  in  Gol- 
conda,  and  Borneo.  They  consist  of  pure 
carbon,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3-5 ;  and  the 
hardest  tools  making  no  impression  on  them, 
they  are  cut  and  ground  by  the  powder  of  their 
own  substance.  The  goodness  of  a  diamond 
consists  in  three  tilings  :  its  lustre  or  Water, 
its  weight  or  bigness,  and  its  hardness.  Its 
weight  is  estimated  by  carats  of  four  grains 
each.  Some  diamonds  are  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size,  and  are  valued  at  immense  prices ; 
the  largest  ever  known  belonging  to  tlxe  king 
of  Portugal,  weighs  1680  carats,  and  is  valued, 
although  uncut,  at  221,000,000/.  sterling ;  that 
in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  weighs 
779  carats,  and  is  valued  at  upwards  of 
4,000, OOOi.  but  was  bought  by  the  empress 
Catharine  for  about  135,000/.  The  Pitt  Dia- 
mond, which  at  tiipt  time  was  one  of  the 
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largest,  weiglied  136  carats,  and  cost  Louia 
XIV.  130,000/.  The  engraving  represents  a 
shed  erected  over  part  of  a  river  in  Brazil,  in 
which  negroes  turn  up  the  sand  under  the 
eye  of  an  overseer ;  and  any  one  who  finds  a 
diamond  of  a  certain  wei<rht,  is  entitled  to  his 
freedom,  and  to  rewards  for  dthcr  sizes. 


DIAMOND  (among  Glaziers.)  An  uistm- 
ment  for  cutting  glass ;  in  Printing,  tlie  small- 
est types  or  letters. 

DIAMOND  BEETLE.  An  exceedingly 
beautiful  insect,  so  called  from  the  marks  on 
its  wing  sheaths,  that  resemble  gems  in  bril- 
liancy. It  is  decorated  with  golden,  green, 
and  black  streaks.  The  abdomen  is  gieen, 
with  silvery  rings.  This  rich  and  curious 
insect  forms  a  most  splendid  and  dazzling  ob- 
ject under  the  microscope. 


DIANA.      The  goddess  of  hunting,  tlie 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and- :Laloua,  and  tWm 


sister  of  Apollo ;  she  is  commonly  represented 
with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
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DIANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  Oiie  of  the 
classes  in  the  LianaBan  system,  cousititing  of 
such  plants  as  have  hermaphrodite  flowers 
with  two  stamens,  as  the  olive,  the  privot, 
the  nightshade,  &c. 
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DIAPASON  (in  Ancient  Music.)  The  in- 
ta-val  of  an  octave  ;  among  Musical  Instru- 
ment Makers,  the  diapason  is  a  scale  or  mea- 
eure. 

DIAPER.  A  kind  of  linen  for  the  table, 
wrought  witli  flowers. 

DlAPHANOUa  Transparent  like  glaas- 

DIAPHONIA.  The  precepte  formerly 
taught  for  the  use  of  tlie  organ. 

DIAPHORETICS.  Medicines  which 
promote  perspiration. 

DIAPHRAGM.  A  muscular  membrane 
which  divides  the  thorax  from  Uie  abdomen. 

DIARRHCEA.  A  disorder  which  consists 
in  the  frequent  discharge,  by  stool,  of  a  bilious 
htunour  from  tlie  intestines. 

DIARY.  An  account  of  what  passes  in 
the  coiu-se  of  a  day. 

DIATESSERON  (in  Music.)  An  interval 
composed  of  a  greater  and  less  tone. 

DIATESSERON  (in  Theology.)  The  four 
Gospels. 

DIATRIBEJ.  A  disputation  or  controversial 
discoiu-se. 

DIBBLE.  A  pointed  tool  for  making  holes 
to  plant  in. 

DICE.  Pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  of  a  cubi- 
cal form,  and  marked  with  dots  on  each  of 
their  faces  from  on  « to  six.  There  are  divers 
ways  of  making  dice  to  suit  tlie  purposes  of 
gamblers  and  villains :  as  by  sticking  a  hog's 
bristle  in  them,  so  as  to  make  them  run  higli  or 
low  :  — or  by  drilling  and  loading  them  with 
ciuicksilvcr,  which  cheat  may  be  dLscovored 
by  endeavouring  to  balance  them  by  their 
diagonal  corners,  for  if  they  are  false,  the 
heavy  sides  will,  under  such  circumstances, 


nTATOR.  An  c.xtrapijjinary  ningistrale 


always  turn  down 

DlCrrATOR.  AncxtracgBn 
amon^(  die  Romans,  choeerTupon  |>arlicular 
occasions  ;  and  invested  with  absolute  power. 
He  laid  down  his  oflice  as  soon  as  the  occji- 
sion  c<»iu?ftl  for  which  ho  had  licon  appointed. 

DICJTIONARY.  A  colUTtionof  the  words 
of  a  lauf^ii.ii'i'  oxi.lained  in  nlphaV)clicnl  order. 

DICTUM.  The  |H>Hilivc  opinion  pronoun- 
ced by  on  individual. 


DIDACTIVE.  An  epithet  for  what  scrvea 
to  leach  or  explain  the  nature  of  things,  as 
didactic  pieces. 

DIDYNAMIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnsean  classes,  including  such  plants  aa 
have  flowers  with  four  stamens  in  two  pairs 
of  different  lengths. 


DIE.  Thestamp  used  in  coining, 

DIE  (in  Architecture.)  The  middle  of  tha 
pedestal. 

DIER.  One  who  follows  tlie  trade  of  dye- 
ing. 

DIER'S  BROOM.  A  shrub  so  caUed  from 
its  flowers,  which  yield  a  colour  used  by  diers 
in  dyeing  wool  green. 

DIES  NON ;  that  is,  Dies  non  juridici. 
Days  on  which  no  pleas  are  held  in  any 
court  of  justice. 

DIET.  Food  rested  by  the  rules  of  me- 
dicine.    Also,  a  Gterman  parliament. 

DIETETICS.  That  branch  of  tlie  medical 
science  which  treats  of  tlie  diet  or  food  suited 
to  particular  cases. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT;  Uiat  is,  God 
and  my  right.  The  motto  on  the  arms  of  tlie 
King  of  England. 

DIFFERENCE  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  re- 
mainder, when  one  number  has  been  sub- 
tracted from  another. 

DIFFERENCE  (in  Heraldry.)  What  is 
added  in  coats  of  arms  as  a  mark  to  distin- 
guish youngrr  familirs  from  the  elder. 

DIFFERENCE  OP  LONGITUDE  (in 
Astronomy.)  An  arc  of  the  equator,  compre- 
hended between  tlie  meridians  of  two  places^ 
on  Uic  earth. 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  A  meUiod 
of  determining  the  ratios  of  the  simultaneous 
increments  of  anv  quantity,  and  the  variaUQ 
quantity  on  whicli  it  dc|)enclH,  It  diflers  from 
fluxions,  inasmuch  as  areas,  solids,  Ac  arc 
not  8upi)Oscd  to  be  generatoa  by  motkm.  but 
made  up  of  indefinitely  sraall  pjirts,  each  of 
which  parts  licar  in  each  particiiliir  case  h 
given  or  ascertained  ratio  to  tlio  whol?;  and 
it  is  now  generHlly  ^)rclerrcd  to  the  method  of 
fluAiouc.    Il:i  notation  is  by  prc£xin(j  a  rf  lo 
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the  VEU-iaUe  quantity,  whose  diflfcrential  ie; 
meant  to  be  represented,  as  J  dr,  or  d^x  for  the 
second  differential. 

DIGESTER.  An  apparatus  for  reducing 
substances  to  a  pulp  or  jelly. 

DIGESTION.  The  dissolving  or  concoct- 
ing food  in  the  stomach,  so  that  its  various 
parts  may  be  applied  to  their  proper  uses. 

DIGESTION  (i^n  Chymistry.)  The  con- 
tinual soaking  of  a  solid  substance  in  a  liquid, 
so  that  by  the  application  of  heat  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a  soft  substance. 

DIGESTION  (in  Surgery.)  The  disposing 
a  wound  to  suppurate  or  discharge  good  pus. 

DIGESTIVES.  Medicines  which  help  di- 
gestion. 

DIGESTS.  The  first  volume  of  the  civil 
law. 

DIGIT.  A  measure  equal  to  three  quarters 
of  an  inch;  also,  a  character  denoting  a  figure, 
as  1,  for  one;  2,  for  two,  &c. 

DIGIT  (in  Astronomy.)  The  twelfth  part 
of  a  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

DIGITALIS,  or  Foxglove.  A  kind  of 
plant  which  is  for  the  most  part  herbaceous, 
with  a  root  that  is  either  biennial  or  perennial. 
The  stalk  of  this  plant  rises  two  or  three  feet 
high,  and  bears  spikes  of  iron  coloured  or  pur- 
ple flowers.  The  purple  foxglove  is  a  native 
of  England,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine. 
I  DIGNITY  (in  Law.)  Honour  and  au- 
thority. 

DIGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  An  order  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  consisting  of  pl^mts  that  have 
two  pistils. 

DILAPIDATION  (in  Law.)  The  ruin  or 
damage  which  accrues  to  a  house  in  conse- 
quence of  neglect 

DILEMMA.  An  argument  wliich  cannot 
be  denied  in  any  way  without  involving  the 
party  denying  in  contradictions. 
.  DILETTANTE.  A  lover  of  Uic  fine  arts. 

DIMENSION.  The  measure  or  compass 
of  a  thing;  a  line  has  one  dimension,  namely, 
length;  a  surface  two,  namely,  length  and 
breadth;  a  solid  three,  namely,  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness. 

DIMINUTIVE  (in  Grammar.)  A  word  or 
ending  which  lessens  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal word ;  as,  rivulet,  a  small  river. 

DIOCESAN.  A  bishop  who  has  charge  of 
a  particular  diocess. 

DIOGESS.  The  district  or  circuit  of  a 
bishop's  jurisdiction. 

DIODON.  A  genus  of  fishes,  consisting  of 
throe  species,  of  which  the  diodon  hystrix,  or 
sea  porcupine,  claims  notice.  It  inhabits  the 
Indian  and  American  seas,  and  is  about  two 
feet  in  length.  It  possesses  the  ficulty  of 
raising  and  depressing  its  spines  at  i>leasiu-c, 
and  likewise  of  flattening  its  body,  or  changing 
it  to  a  globular  form. 

DIOECIA  (in  Botany.)  A  class  in  the  Lin- 
nsan  system,  comprehending  such  plants  as 
have  no  hcrmaphro'litc  (lowers,  but  the  males 


DIP 

and  females  on  distinct  individuals,  as  the  pop- 
lar,  aspen,  amber  tree,  willow,  ozier,  &c. 


DIOPTRICS,  Thatbranch  of  optics  which 
considers  the  different  refractions  of  light  in 
its  passing  tlirough  different  iiH:diums,  as  air, 
water,  glass,  &c 

DIP  OP  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 
The  property  of  the  needle,  when  rubbed  with 
the  loadstone,  of  inclining  the  nortli  end  below 
the  level  of  the  horizon. 

DIP  OP  THE  HORIZON,  See  Depres- 


sion. 
DIPHTHONG. 


Two  vowels  sounded 


one;  as,  je. 
DIPLOMA.  A  licence  or  certificate  given 

by  colleges,  &c.  to  a  clergyman  to  exercise  the 
ministerial  functions,  or  to  a  physician  to  prac- 
tice physic. 

DIPLOMACY,  The  functions  of  an  am- 
bassador  resi<lin£j  at  a  foreign  court 

DIPPING  NEETDLE.  The  raagnetical 
needle  so  duly  poised  about  an  horizontal  axis, 
that,  besides  its  direction  towards  the  pole,  it 
v/ill  always  point  to  a  determined  degree  below 
the  horizon.  The  dipping  ncalle  was  invent- 
ed by  Robert  Norman,  a  compass  maker  at 
Ratclilfe,  about  the  year  1580,  and  arose,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  from 
the  following  circumstance : — It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  finish  tmd  hang  the  needles  of  his  com- 
passes before  he  touched  them,  and  he  always 
found,  after  the  touch,  the  north  point  would 
dip  or  (lecline  downward,  pointing  in  a  direc- 
tion under  the  horizon ;  so  that  to  balance  the 
needle  again,  he  was  rilways  forced  to  put  a 
piece  of  wax  on  the  south  end,  as  a  counter- 
poise. After  having  observed  this  effect  fre- 
quently, he  was  at  length  led  to  niark  the 
quantity  of  the  din,  or  to  measure  tlie  greatest 
angle  which  the  aip  would  make  with  the  ho- 
rizon; he  foundgk  London  it  was  71°  50',  but 
by  subsequent  experiments  the  dip  is  found  to 
dc'Tpape  atv)ut  1'  4"  every  year. 

DIPTERA  (in  Entomology.)  An  order  in 
the  Linnaan  system,  comprehending  insects 
tliat  have  two  wings,  witli  a  poiser,  as  the  fly, 
tlie  gnat„&c. 

DIPUS,  the  Jerboa,  a  genus  of  Mammalia 
in  Naturul  History,  oontaiuing  four  specice. 


DIS 

DIRECTION  (in  Astronomy.)  Tlio  mo- 
lion  and  other  phenomena  of  a  planet  when  it  is 
ilirect,  or  going  forward  in  tlio  zodiac  accord- 
ing to  tho  naf.ur.-d  order  of  thcsi£,'ns. 

DIRECTION,  LINE  OF  {in  Gunnery.) 
The  direct  line  in  which  a  piece  is  pointed. 

DIRECTION  OP  A  LETTER.  The  su- 
perscription or  address. 

DIRECTION  POST.  A  post  set  up  in 
roads  to  direct  the  traveller  to  particular 
places. 

DIRECTION  WORD  (in  Printing.)  The 
word  which  begins  the  next  page,  which  was 
formerly  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  pre- 
ccdinfT. 

DIRGE.  A  song  of  lamentation  at  funerals. 

DIRK.  A  kind  of  dagger  used  by  the  High- 
landers. 

DISBANDED.  An  epithet  used  for  a  regi- 
ment discharged  from  service. 

DISC.  The  body  or  face  of  the  sun  or 
moon  as  it  ap{)carB  to  us. 

DISC  (in  Optics.)  The  magnitude  of  a 
telescope  glass,  or  the  width  of  its  aperture. 

DISCHARGE  (in  Law.)  A  release  from 
confinement. 

DISCHARGE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  re- 
mission of  service  for  tlic  time  tliat  a  soldier 
lias  been  engaged. 

DISCHARGING  ROD.  An  instrument 
used  in  electrical  experiments,  formed  of  metal 
wire,  with  balls  at  tno  end,  a  joint  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  glass  handle ;  and  as  the  wire  is  a 
non-electric,  or  unexcitablc  surface,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  air,  or  of  the  two  sides  of  an  excited 
•urfucc,  is  restored  by  passing  along  it 
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DISCLAIMER  (in  Law.)  A  ploa  contain 
ing  an  express  denial. 
DISCIPLINE.  In  general,  a  rule  or  me 

thod  of  governinont. 

DISCIPLINE  (in  MiliUiry  Affairs.)    The 
training  up  soldiers  for  service. 

DISCORD.  An  inharmonioua  combination 

of  tvuinds. 


DISCOVERY  (in  Law.}  The  disclosing 
icaling  any  thing  by  a  defendant  in  his  t 


reveal 


8wer  to  a  bill  filed  against  hiin  in  a  court  of 
equity. 

DISCOUNT  (in  Commerce.)  An  allowance 
made  on  a  bill  ..r  any  other  ikijt  n^t  yet  be 
come  due,  in  consideration  of  iuuncdialo  pay- 
ment. 

DISEASE.  Tliat  state  of  a  living  body 
wlii'h  interrupta  any  of  its  functions. 

DISEMBOGUING.    A  term   applied  to 


livers  vvhicli  discluurge  themselves  into  the 
sea. 

DISJUNCTIVE.  An  epithet  for  conjunc- 
tion.T  which  separate  thcsen.sc,  as,  but,  nor,«&c. 

DISLOCATION.  The  putting  a  bone  out 
of  its  place. 

DISPENSARY.  A  charitable  institution, 
where  medicine  and  advice  are  given  gratia  to 
the  poor. 

DISPEN.SATION  (in  Law.)  An  exclusive 
privilege  to  do  any  thing  tliat  is  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

DISPENSATION  (in  Ecclesiastical  Af- 
fairs.) An  indulgence  granted  by  tlie  Po|K!  to 
do  what  is  otherwise  forbidden  by  the  church 
of  Rome. 

DISPENSATORY,  or  Pharmacopeia. 
A  book  which  directs  ajiothccaries  in  tlie  com- 
pounding or  making  up  medicines. 

DISPERSION  (in  OpUcs.)  The  divergen- 
cy of  the  rays  of  light. 

DISPOSITION  (in  Military  Affairs.)  The 
placing  an  army  ready  for  attack  or  defence. 

DISPOSITION  (in  Architecture.)  The  just 
placing  all  tho  several  parts  of  a  building. 

DISSECTION.  The  cutting  asunder  ani- 
mal bodies,  in  order  to  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  their  parts. 

DISSEISIN  (in  Ijaw.)  The  wrongful  put- 
ting out  of  one  tliat  is  seised  of  his  freehold. 

DISSENTER.  One  who  dissents  or  departs 
from  tho  forms  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  es- 
tablished in  England. 

DISSIPATION  (in  Medicine.)  An  insen- 
sible loss  or  consumption  of  the  minute  parts 
of  a  body. 

DISSIPATION  (in  OpUcs.)  The  Circle  of 
Dissipation  is  that  circular  space  upon  the  re- 
tina which  is  taken  up  by  the  rays  oreach  ■* 
pencil  in  indistinct  vision. 

DISSOLVENT.  A  liquor  proper  for  ro- 
ducing  a  solid  body  to  the  state  of  a  fluid. 

DISSOLUTION.  The  reducing  of  a  soUd 
body  into  a  fluid  state,  by  tlie  action  of  some 
menstruum  or  dissolvent 

DISSONANCE  (in  Music.)  A  disagreea- 
ble interval  between  two  sounds,  which,  being 
continued  together,  olfends  tlie  car. 

DISTAFF*.  An  instrument  anciently  used 
in  spinning. 

DISTEMPER  (in  Painting.)  Colours  not 
mixed  with  oil  or  water,  but  witli  size,  whites 
of  eggs,  &c. 

DISTEMPER  (in  Farriery.)  A  disease 
incident  to  dogs,  horses,  and  oUia:  domestic 
animals. 

DISTICH.  A  couplet  or  couple  of  verMS 
in  poetry  making  complete  sense. 

DlsmXATlON.  A  chymical  prooesa 
of  drawing  out  the  humid,  rmrituous,  cieagh 
nous,  orsalini'  |iai  Isof  niix.N^  IkhII.^,  by  mSBiis 
of  boat,  tl'  '^'d  into  a 

g.i.<?  or  VI,  '  d  into  a 

fluid,    hy  i -,     -  i      ., ,-.A    tube  or 

worm,  immersed  m  cold  water,  proving  them- 
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selves  what  is  railed  tJie  spirituous  part  of  the 
compound,  which,  submitted  again  to  the 
same  process,  becomes  pure  or  rectified  spirit. 
In  the  preparations  of  the  original  conipound, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  results,  consists 
the  art  of  a  distiHer. 

DISTRESS  (in  Law.)  The  distraining  or 
seizing  upon  a  person's  goods  for  the  payment 
of  rent  or  taxes,  &c. 

DISTRIBUTION  (in  Printing.)  The 
taking  a  form  asunder,  so  as  to  separate  the 
letters. 

DISTRIBUTION  (in  Medicine.)  The  cir- 
culation of  the  chyle  with  the  blood. 

DISTRIBUTION  (in  Logic.)  The  dis- 
tinguishing a  whole  into  its  several  constituent 
parts. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE.  Justice  ad- 
ministered by  a  judge,  so  as  to  give  every  man 
his  due. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  NOUNS.  Words  which 
serve  to  distribute  things  into  their  several 
orders,  as,  each,  either,  every,  &c. 

DISTRICT  (in  Law.)  That  circuit  or 
territory  within  which  a  man  may  be  forced 
to  make  his  appearance. 

DITCH.  A  trench  cut  in  the  ground  about 
a  field. 

DITHYRAMBIC.  A  sort  of  hymn  an- 
ciently sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  any 
poem  written  with  wildness. 

DITTO,  abbreviated  p°.  The  same  as  the 
aforesaid ;  a  term  used  in  accounts. 

DIVAN.  A  council  of  state  among  the 
Turks ;  also,  a  court  of  justice. 

DlVfi^;  A  waterfowl  that  frequents 
lakes,  and  goes  fjjtli  difficulty  on  land. 

DIVERGENT,  or  Diverging.  An  epi- 
thet Kt  several  things  which  have  the  proper- 
ty of  divOTgcncy.' 

DIVERGING  RAYS  (in  Optics.)  Those 
which,  issuing  from  a  radiant  point,  continu- 
ally recede  from  each  pther. 

DIVERGING  SERIES  (in  Mathematics.) 
A  series  the  terms  of  which  always  become 
larger  the  farther  they  are  continued. 

DIVIDEND  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  num 
ber  to  be  divided.  ■ 

DIVIDEND  (in  Commerce.)  The  share 
of  profit  in  a  joint  stock,  which  is  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  shareholders ;  also,  that  part 
of  a  debtor's  effects  which  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  creditors. 

DIVINATION.      A  practice  among  the 
heathens  of  foretelling  futiue  events  by  the 
^      flight  pf  birds  or  other  signs. 
•^f.'        DIVINE.    A   minister  of  the   gospel,  a 
clergyman. 

DIVINER.     One  who  professes  the  art 
*    of  divination;  a  conjuror. 

DIVING.  The  art  of  descending  under 
water  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  remaining 
there  for  a  length  of  time,  as  occasion  may  re 
quire.  The  practice  of  diving  is  resorted  to  for 
the  recovery  of  things  that  aie  sunk,  &c. 
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DIVING  BELL.  A  machine  which  de- 
pends on  the  principle,  that  air  maintains  its 
own  space  as  well  as  water.  Hence,  if  a  bell, 
or  other  inverted  cavity,  filled  with  air,  be 
sunk  in  the  water,  the  air,  by  its  elastic  force, 
keeps  the  water  out  of  the  vessel,  and  a  per- 
son or  persons  may  live  in  the  said  cavity, 
and  perform  anj'  labour  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  provided  they  are  supplied  with  air 
through  a  tube  or  pipe,  to  re-supply  the  oxygen 
which  they  fix  by  breathing,  or  by  their  can- 
dles. The  engraving  represents  such  an  ap- 
paratus with  men  at  work,  and  in  this  manner 
much  property  lost  in  wrecks  has  been  re- 
covered. 


DIVISION.  One  of  the  four  first  rules 
or  operations  in  arithmetic,  by  which  we  find 
how  often  one  quantity  is  contained  in  ano- 
ther. There  are  three  numbers  contained  in 
this  operation,  namely,  the  dividend,  or  niun- 
ber  to  be  divided ;  the  divisor,  or  that  by  which 
one  divides ;  and  the  quotient,  or  that  number 
which  shows  how  often  the  second  is  contain- 
ed in  the  first. 

DIVISION  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  body 
of  men  commanded  by  a  particular  officer. 

DIVISION  (in  Music.)  That  part  into  which 
an  octave  is  divided,  as  qviavers,  &c. 

DIVISION  (in  Printing.^  A  mark  to  di- 
vide  compoimd  wfrds,  as  (-)  in  May-pole. 

DIVORCE  (in  Law.)  A  lawful  se}>aration 
of  man  and  wife,  pronounced  by  a  competent 
jutlge,  on  coEjnizance  had  of  d)e  cause. 

DIURETICS.  Medicines  which  promote 
the  urinary  discharge. 

D.  M.  Doctor  Medicinae,  Doctor  of  Me- 
dicine. 

DOCK  (in  Shipbuilding:)    A  trench  near 


DOG 

ii  {laHmur,  fitting  for  the  building  and  repair- 
niJ  of  ships. 

DOCK  (in  Botany.)  A  plant  which  ^rows 
wild,  and  infects  corn  fields;  some  species  of 
it  have  medicinal  virtues, 

DOCK  (in  Farriery.)  The  stump  of  a 
horse's  tail. 

DOCKET  (in  Commerce.)  A  bill  with  a 
iKrection  tied  to  goods. 

DOCKET  (in  Law.)  A  small  piece  of 
paper  or  parchment  containing  the  heads  of 
a  large  writing ;  also,  a  subscription  at  the 
lfK)t  of  letters  patent.  '  To  strike  a  docket,'  is 
liie  same  as  to  make  a  man  a  bankrupt  by  pro- 
cess of  law. 

DOCKING.  Cutting  off  a  horse's  tail  to 
the  stump. 

DOCTOR.  Literally,  a  teacher ;  the  high 
est  degree  in  any  faculty  in  a  university,  as 
D.  D.  Doctor  of  Divinity,  M.  D.  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  D.  Mus.  Doctor  of  Music,  LL.  D. 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

DOCTOR'S  COMMONS.  A  college  of 
civilians  in  England. 

DODECAHEDRON  (in  Geometrjr.)  A 
solid  bounded  by  twelve  equal  £md  equilateral 
j>«'ntagons. 

DODECANDRIA.  One  of  the  Linn^an 
'lasses,  comprehending  those  plants  which 
have  flowers  with  twelve  stamens  and  up- 
wards, as  far  as  nineteen  inclusive,  as  dyer's 
weed,  purslane,  houscloek,  &c. 
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DOR.     The  female  deer. 
DOG.     A  domestic,  faithful,  and  valuable 
tniiual,  of  which  there  are'a  great  many  spe- 


riee  in  the  United  States,  ns  ihu  maMiff,  bull 
iog,  hound,  greyhound,  P])anicl,  terrier,  poin- 


ter, &c.,  besides  those  of  foreign  e.xtraction,  as 
the  Newfoundland  dog,  thepudel,the  Danish 
dog,  the  Spanish  bloodhound,  &c.  The  wolf, 
the  hyaina,  and  the  fox,  are  of  the  same 
genus. 

DOG-DAYS.  Certain  days  in  the  month 
of  July  and  August,  which  are  usually  very 
hot,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  influence  of 
the  Dogstar,  which  then  rises  and  sets  with 
the  sun. 

DOGE.  The  chief  magistrate  in  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

DOGFISH.    A  fish  of  the  shark  kind. 

DOGGREL.  An  irregular  kind  of  versi- 
fication. 

DOGMATIC  SECT.  An  ancient  sect  of 
physicians,  of  which  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
were  at  the  head.  They  supposed  principles, 
and  from  them  drew  inferences  applicable  to 
particular  cases;  they  were  opposed  to  the 
empirici,  or  theorists,  answering  to  the  quacks 
of  modern  days. 

DOGSTAR,  or  Sibius,  A  star  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Canis. 

DOG'S  TOOTH.  A  plant,  the  root  of 
which  resembles  the  tooth  of  a  dog. 

DOLPHIN.  An  animal  which,  though 
commonly  reckoned  among  the  fishes,  is  class- 
ed by  Linna;us  under  the  mammalia.  It  has 
an  oblong  body,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  swims  with  great  rapidity. 


DOME.  A  vaulted  roof  or  tower  of  a 
church. 

DOMESDAY  BOOK.  An  ancient  record, 
made  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conaueror ; 
or  a  book  of  the  survey  of  Englano,  con- 
taining an  account  of  all  the  demesnes  of  the 
crown. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER.  One  of  tha 
first  seven  letters  in  the  alphabet,  with  whicli 
the  Sundays  throughout  the  whole  year  are 
marked  in  the  Almanac.  After  tlie  term  of 
twenty-eight  years,  the  same  letters  return 
in  the  same  order  agairus, 

DOMINO.  A  garhe.play«d  by  two  or  four 
persons,  with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory, 
called  cards. 

DOMINO  (in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.)  A 
sort  of  hood  worn  bv  canons  of  a  cathedral. 

DON.  A  title  of  honour  in  Spain,  answer- 
ing to  Dom,  or  Dominus,  Ix)rd. 

DONATIVE  (in  Xa\s)  A  benefice  given 
to  a  clerk  by  the  patron,  without  presentation 
to  tlic  bishop. 

DONJON  (in  Fortification.)  A  tower  or 
lAJoulit,  wIhto  the  troops  of  a  fortress  may 
rftroat  in  cfls»>  of  necessity. 

DORIC  ORDER  (in  Architecture.)  Th« 
most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  orders,  made,  fu 
12 
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13 said,  in  imitation  of  llio  JioveL  cierted  by 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece. 


DORMER,  or  DORMENT  (in  Architec- 
ture.) A  window  made  in  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing. 

DORMOUSE.  An  animal  of  the  mouse 
kind,  which  makes  a  bed  of  moss  or  dry  leaves 
in  a  hollow  tree,  or  ainder  shruljs  ;  lays  in  a 
store  of  nuts  or  other  food,  and  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weatlier,  rolls  itself  in  a  ball,  and  sleeps 
the  greatest  part  of  the  winter. 


DORSAL.  An  epithet  for  what  belongs  or 
1  elates  to  tlie  back,  as  the  dorsal  fins  of  the 
fishes. 

DOSE.  The  quantity  of  any  medicine  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician  to  be  taken  by  the 
patient  at  one  time. 

DOSE  (in  Chymistry.)  The  quantity  of 
any  substance  which  is  added  to  any  solution, 
in  order  to  produce  any  chymical  effect. 

DOUBLE  ENTENDRE.  An  ambiguous 
ex{)ression,  mostly  intended  to  convey  some 
improper  insinuation. 

DOUBLING  A  CAPE.  A  sea  term,  for 
sailing  round  or  passing  beyond  it. 

DOUBLON.  A  Spanish  coin,  varying  in 
value  from  $13  to  $17. 

DOUCEUR.  A  gift  made  to  gain  the  fa- 
vour or  interest  of  a  person. 

DOVE.  A  wild  pigeon,  of  which  there  are 
three  sorts,  namely,  the  ring  dove,  tlie  largest 
of  the  pigeon  tribe,  so  wild  that  it  cannot  be 
doinosticated ;  the  stock  dove,  that  is  migrato- 
ry ;  and  the  turtle  dove,  a  shy  and  retired  bird, 
)i vine-  in  tl»e  woods. 

D^VE-TAILING.  A  method  of  joining 
one  iKiard  into  another,  by  pins  in  tlic  one  fit- 
tod  to  holrs  in  the  other. 

DOWAGER  (in  Lnrv.)  Properly,  a  widow 
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\v)ui  rn|(^ys  a  dower  ;  commonly  ap]?lied  as  a 
title  to  tlic  widows  of  princes  and  nobility. 

DOWER  (in  Law.)  The  portion  which  u 
widow  has  of  hei-  husband's  lands  at  his  de- 
cease. 

DOWLAS.  A  sort  of  linen  cloth. 

DOWN.  The  finest  and  softest  part  of  the 
feathers  of  a  goose,  &c. 

DOWNS.  A  bank  of  sand  formed  by  the 
sea  along  its  shores  ;  also  a  large  open  plain. 

DR.  An  abbreviation  for  debtor  and  doctor. 

DRACHM.  The  eightli  part  of  an  ounce. 

DRACO.  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

DRACO  VOLANS.  A  meteor  which  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  flying  dragon  in  cold 
marshy  countries,  consisting  of  phosphuretted 
or  carburetted  hydrogen. 

DRAFT  (in  Commerce.)  A  bill  drawn  by 
one  person  u}X)n  another  fot-  a  sum  of  money. 

DRAG.  A  sort  of  hook  to  catch  hold  of 
things  under  water. 

DRAGOMAN.  An  interpreter  in  theeastern 
countries,  whose  office  it  is  to  interpret  for 
the  European  ambassadors  at  the  Ottoman  comt. 

DRAGON.  See  Flving  Dkagon. 

DRAGON  PLY,  or  Devil's  Needle. 
An  insect  which  hovers  over  stagnant  waters, 
having  four  extended  wings;  they  are  fur- 
nished with  jaws;  the  antenna)  are  shorter 
tha»  the  thorax;  and  the  tail  of  the  male  is 
terminated  by  a  kind  of  hooked  forceps.  There 
are  many  species,  witli  a  great  diversity  of 
colours. 


DRAGON'S  BLOOD.  A  gum  or  resin  of 
a  tree  in  the  Canaiies  and  New  Spain,  for- 
merly called  Draco  Arbor,  now  Astragalus ;  it 
is  hard,  compact,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a 
dusky  red  colour,  but  of  a  bright  scarlet  when 
powdered. 

DRAGON'S  HEAD.  One  of  the  nodes  of 
the  planets,  particularly  the  moon,  as  distin- 
guishetl  from  the  dragon's  tail.  The  former, 
marked  thus,  (^)  is  the  northward  point,  as 
she  ascends  from  the  south  to  tlie  nortli ;  the 
latter  is  the  soutliward  |x>int,  marked  (^.) 

DRAGOON.  A  ijoldier  who  fights  some- 
times on  foot  and  sometimes  on  horseback. 

DRAGS.  Floating  pieces  of  timber,  joined 
re  tliRt  they  may  c^rry  a  load  down  a  river. 
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'  DRAIN.  A  watercourse  sunk  In  a  field  for 
thu  [lurpose  of  carrying  olF  tho  water. 

DRAINING, or  LAND  DRAINING.  Tlic 
jaocess  of  carrying  water  off  from  tlie  land, 
Bomctiuties  by  means  of  open  drains,  but  more 
commonly  by  drains  made  to  a  certain  depth 
under  the  ground,  which  arc  filled  with  buslies 
so  as  to  ariujit  the  water, 

DRAM.     Sec  Duachm. 

DRAMA.  A  i)lay,  or  any  place  fitted  for 
theatrical  representation.  Dramas  are  either 
tragedies,  comedies,  ojxiras,  or  farces. 

DRAMATIS  PERSON  A3.  The  performers 
and  characters  in  any  particular  place. 

DRAPER.  A  seller  of  cloth  ;  as,  a  woollen 
draper  and  a  linen  draper. 

DRAPERY.  In  sculpture  and  painting, 
signifies  the  representation  of  the  clothing  of 
human  figures,  and  also  hangings,  tapestry, 
and  curtains. 

DRAUGHT,  or  DRAFT  (in  Architecture.) 
The  figure  of  an  intended  building,  described 
on  paper. 

DRAUGHT  (in  Navigation.)  Tlie  quantit.y 
of  water  which  a  ship  draws  when  she  is 
afloat. 

DRAUGHT  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  de- 
tachment of  soldiei-8  drawn  oflf  from  the  main 
army. 

DRAUGHT  (in  Husbandry.)  What  per- 
tains to  drawing,  as  draught  horses. 

DR AU  G  HTS.  A  game  played  with  pieces 
on  a  checkered  Inxird,  like  a  cliess  board,  where 
liy  particular  movciucnis  they  are  enabled  to 
titke  e<ich  other,  according  to  certain  rides. 

DRAUGHTSMAN.  One  who  follows  the 
|)rofession  of  taking  plans  and  sketches  of  build- 
uigfi  and  places. 

DRAWHACK  ^n  Commerce.)  An  allow- 
ance made  to  merchants  on  tlie  exportation  of 
g(x)ds  which  paid  duty  inwards. 

DRAWBRIDGE.  A  bridge  mode  bo  as  to 
let  up  and  down  at  pleasure. 


DRAWER  OP  A  HILL.  One  who  writes 
and  sigiiB  a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
toanoliier. 

DRAWING.  The  art  of  representing  ob- 
j.'cLs  on  pa|xT,  canvass,  «&c.  by  mraus  of  a  fjen- 
cil  or  a  |)en ;  als»<,  llie  re[)n'jt  iitalion.^  so  made, 
asdrawuiL'sin  India  ink,  jHiioil  drawing.",  Ac. 

DRAW  lNGROl)M.  The  riK)m  to  whic^  in 
|K)lii>hed  society,  ladico  willidraw  ullor  dinner 
parties. 

DRAW-WELL,     A  dorp  well,  ij»  vvhidi 


water  ia  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  wheel,  a  rope, 
and  a  bucket. 

DRAY.    A  brewer's  cart. 

DRAYMAN.    The  driver  of  a  dray. 

DREAM.  The  imagination,  fancy,  or  re- 
verie, of  a  sleeping  man ;  which  is  said  to  bo 
deduciblc  from  tlie  tliree  following  causes  :  1. 
The  impressions  and  ideas  lately  received,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  preceding  day.  2. 
Tlic  state  of  the  Ixxly,  particularly  tlie  stomach 
and  brain ;  and,  3.  Association. 

DREDGE.  A  kind  of  net  for  catching 
oysters. 

DREDGING.  Tlic  process  of  catchinff 
oysters  by  the  removing  or  dragging  the  mud 
with  dredges,  &c. 

DRESS.     CloUiing  for  the  body. 

DRESS  (in  Husbandry.)  Any  stofT,  sudi 
as  loam,  sand,  &c.  which  is  put  on  land  to  im- 
prove the  soil. 

DRESSER  (in  Military  Affairs.)  One  wIh) 
dresses  a  line  of  soldiers,  or  makes  them  stand 
with  an  even  front. 

DRESSER  (in  Housewifery.)  A  bench 
on  which  meat  is  dressed  or  prepared  for  tlie 
cook. 

DRE.SSING  (in  Husbandry.)  The  clean- 
ing of  hemp,  flax,  &c.  so  a^  to  prepare  it  for 
si)inning, 

DRESSING  (among  Lcttcrfounders.)  The 
scraping,  bearding,  &c.  of  letters,  before  they 
arc  used  by  tlie  printer. 

DRESSING  (in  tlie  Manege.)  The  cleaning 
and  trimming  a  horse. 

DRIFr.  A  sea  term  for  any  thing  tliat 
floats  upon  tlio  water ;  also,  tlie  course  wliich  a 
ship  makes  when  she  is  driven  by  a  storm. 

DRILLING  (in  Military  AfTairs.;!  The 
teaching  young  recruits  tlie  first  principles  of 
military  movements. 

DRILLING  (in  Husbandry.)  A  modern 
mode  of  pulling  seed  intii  the  ground  by  a  ma- 
chine called  a  drilling  machine,  which  makes 
channels  in  tlie  ground  and  lets  tlic  seed  into 
them,  so  tliat  it  comes  up  in  rows  at  rcgular 
distanccs  from  each  oilier. 

DRIP.     The  projecting  part  of  a  cornice. 

DROMEDARY.  The  Arabian  camel,  with 
a  single  bunch  ;  a  beast  of  burden  in  Western 
Asia,  docile,  patient,  and  hardy,  but  very  un- 
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easy  to  ride  upon,  though  generally  used  for 
that  purpose  in  long  journeys.  They  are 
commonly  about  six  feet  high,  but  nine  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  head;  and  they  are  taught  to 
kneel  when  they  take  up  their  load. 

DRONE.  A  large  kind  of  bee  or  wasp, 
which  is  without  a  sting.  It  is  the  male  of  this 
tribe  of  insects. 

DROP.  An  ornament  in  pillars  of  the  Do- 
ric order. 

DROPSY.  A  diseased  action  in  the  assimi- 
lating organs,  which  converts  the  aliment  into 
liquids,  accumulating  locall}^,  or  distributing 
themselves  into  the  membranes  of  the  skin. 

DROVERS.  Men  employed  to  drive  cattle 
to  or  from  market. 

DROWNING.  Suffocation  by  water,  from 
which  the  sufferer  may  be  recovered  by  being 
conveyed  to  a  warm  bed,  rubbed  dry  and  well, 
the  head  kept  up,  the  lungs  inflated,  by  blow- 
ing with  a  bellows  into  one  nostril,  and  stop- 
ping the  other  and  the  mouth,  and  interchang- 
ing the  operation ;  by  putting  hot  bottles  or 
bricks  to  the  feet  and  stomach,  injecting  to- 
bacco fumes  into  the  fundament,  and  rubbing 
the  stomach,  &c.  with  flannels  and  brandy,  for 
one,  two,  or  tliree  hours. 

DRUGGET.  AkindofwooUehstuff. 

DRUGGIST.  A  dealer  in  drugs. 

DRUGS.  All  kinds  of  simples,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  dry,  and  fit  for  medicinal 
uses. 

DRUIDS.  The  priests  or  ministers  of  reli- 
gion of  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls.  They 
were  chosen  out  of  the  best  families,  and  were 
held,  both  by  the  honours  of  their  birth  and 
their  office,  in  the  greatest  veneration. 

DRUM.  A  musical  instrument,  much  used 
in  the  army,  consisting  of  vellum  Btreiiflfed  over 
a  wooden  cylinder  on  each  end,  and  beaten 
with  sticks. 
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DRUMMER  (in  Military  Affairs.)    A  «<^ 
dier  who  beats  the  drum. 

DRUM  MAJOR.  He  who  lias  the  commmid 
over  the  other  drummers. 

DRUPE  (in  Botany.)  A  pulpy  fruit,  con- 
taining a  nut  or  stone,  with  a  kernel  like  the 
plum. 

DRYADS.  Nymphs  inhabiting  woods. 

DRY  dock:  a  modern  invention,  by 
which  vessels  of  large  size  are  expeditiously 
taken  from  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing ;  it  is  on  the  plan  of  an  inclined  plane  ; 
the  vessels  being  raised  either  by  horse  or 
steam  power.  While  undergoing  repairs,  their 
situation  is  similar  to  that  of  a  vessel  on  the 
stocks. 

DRY  ROT.  A  fungus  which  grows  in  tim- 
ber, decomposes  its  fibres,  and  destroys  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts. 

DUCAL  CORONET.  A  circle  of  gold 
with  eight  strawberry  or  parsley  leaves  of  equal 
height  about  the  rim. 


DRUM  (ill  Anatomy.)  A  mcmbroiie  of  the 
cavity  of  the  car. 


DUCAT.  A  coin;  value,  when  silver, 
about  ]  12  cents,  and  when  gold,  237  cents. 

DUCATOON.  A  silver  coin  in  Holland, 
worth  about  122  cents. 

DUCK.  A  water  fowl,  so  called  from  its 
plunging.  There  ai-e  many  varieties  of  Ac 
duck,  both  wild  and  tame. 


DUCK,  or  RUSSIA  DUCK  (in  Commerce.) 
The  best  sort  of  canvass. 

DUCKWEED.  A  plant  growing  in  ditches 
and  stagnant  waters ;  it  is  an  annual,  much 
liked  by  ducks. 

DUOT.  A  channel  or  passage  for  any  fluid 
in  the  body. 

DUCTILE.  The  power  of  being  drawn 
out  without  breaking. 
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DUCTILITY.  The  property  of  some  me- 
tals, as  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.  &c.  of  expand- 
ing t>y  hammering;  thus,  a  grain  of  gold  will 
gild  ninety-eight  square  yards, 

DUEL  (in  Law.)  Originally  a  combat  Iw 
tween  two  persons  for  the  trial  of  the  truth  ; 
but  now  an  unlawful  battle  between  two  per- 
sons on  some  private  quarrel,  in  the  which,  if 
deatli  ensue,  both  the  principal  and  the  seconds 
are  guilty  of  murder.  Duels  generally  origi- 
nate in  some  trifling  difference  of  opinion, 
wherein  the  partifs  aftbrd  indubitable  evidence 
of  madness,  by  slaking  their  lives.  It  is  often 
jtistifierl  as  a  means  ot  insuring  good  manners, 
as  though  there  were  no  other  means. 

DUET.  A  little  song  in  two  parts. 

DUKE.  A  sovereign  prince  in  Germany ; 
the  highest  title  of  honour  in  England  next  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

DUMBNESS.  The  want  of  siieech,  gene- 
rally consequent  on  want  of  hearing,  and 
hence  of  the  power  of  imitation ;  proving  that 
speech  is  not  a  natural,  but  an  ac(iuii-ed  fa- 
culty. 

DUMOS^.  One  of  Linnreus'  natural  or- 
ders of  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  baelies, 
as  laiJrels,  firs,  &c. 

DUNGEON.  A  dark  subterranean  prison. 
•  DUODECIMALS,  or  Cross  Multipli- 
cation. A  rule  used  by  workmen  and  artifi- 
cers in  computing  the  contents  of  their  work. 
Dimensions  arc  usually  taken  in  feet,  inches, 
and  part*;. 

DUODENARY  ARITHMETIC.  That  in 
which  the  local  value  of  tlie  figures  increases 
in  a  twelvefold  proportion. 

DUPLICATE.  Any  manuscript  copied  af 
ter  another. 

DUPLICATE  RATIO  (in  Geometry.) 
The  product  of  a  ratio  nmltiplied  into  itself 

DURA  MATER.    The  nKmbranc  which 
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lies  between  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  tJie  pjula 
of  the  brain,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

DURANTE  (in  Ijaw.)  During;  as.  Durante 
Ijene placito,  during  pleasure;  Durante  minore 
setale,  during  minority. 

DURESS.  An  unlawful  imprisonment. 

DUTCHY  (in  Ijaw.)  A  seignoryor  lord- 
ship in  England,  formerly  established  by  the 
king,  witli  bfveral  privileges,  honours,  &c. 

Duty,  what  is  paid  or  due  by  way  of  cus- 
tom on  merchandise  in  general. 

DWARP.  A  man  nmch  Ijelow  the  ordina- 
ry size,  of  wiiom  the  most  celebrated  instances 
arc  Jetlery  Hudson,  but  eighteen  inches  high 
at  seven  years  old,  and  forty-five  inches  at 
thirt): ;  and  Count  Borowlaski,  but  two  feet 
four  inches  at  twenty -two. 

DWARP  (in  Botany.)  A  term  for  plants 
tliat  grow  low,  as  distinguished  from  thoseofthe 
same  kind  which  rise  to  a  considerable  heighL 

DYKE.  A  Ixjnk,  mole,  or  causeway  raised 
to  stop  the  floods. 

DYNAMICS.  The  science  of  moving  pow- 
ers, particularly  of  the  motion  of  bodies  mutu- 
ally acting  on  one  another.  It  is  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  mechanics,  and  is  distinguished 
from  statics  in  this,  that  tlie  former  considers 
bodies  only  as  regards  their  motion,  but  the 
latter  considers  those  bodies  when  in  a  state  of 
rest,  as  to  their  equilibrium.  When  duidd, 
instead  of  solids,  are  the  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion, that  which  treats  of  their  equilibrium, 
weight,  pressure,  &c.  is  called  hydrostatics, 
and  that  whicli  U-eats  of  their  motion,  hydro- 
dynamics. 

DYNASTY.  A  series  of  princes  who  have 
reigned  successively  in  any  kingdom,  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  Egyptian  kings. 

DYSENTERY.  A  difficulty  or  disturb- 
ance  in  the  intestines,  wiiich  impedes  their 
functions. 


E. 


E,  the  fiftli  letter  of  the  alphabet,  stood  as  a 
numer^  for  250 ;  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for 
est,  as  i,  e.  id  est;  also,  for  east ;  as  a  sign  of 
particular  notes  iti  music. 

EAGLE.  A  bird  of  |>rey,  said  to  be  the 
Bwiftest,  strongest,  and  lH)ldcst  of  all  birds.  It 
has  a  long  hooked  U-ak,  yellow  scaly  legs, 
thick  crookcnl  txdons,  and  a  short  tail.  There 
are  several  species ;  as  tlie  sea  englcT  known 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  feeils  on  fish ; 
the  golden  eagle,  three  feet  long,  witli  v/'mgs 
extending  above  seven  feet,  which  devours 
fawns,  lambs,  kids,  &c.  and  livi's  to  a  great 
age;  the  cinereous  eagle,  common  in  tlie 
mountains  of  Euroi)e ;  the  crying  or  plaintive 
eagle,  of  Silieria  and  Asia ;  and  also  the  l»ald 
or  while  henckitl  eagle,  which  preys  on  flesh 
and  fish.  The  talons  and  bilM  of  all  Uie  apc- 
«ia0  arc  strong  aiid  terrible,  and  their  sight  iH 


keen  and  distant    Tfie  eagk>,  as  a  bearing  in 
coat  armour,  is  reckoned  aa  bonouraUeatnong 
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the  birds  ae  the  lion  is  among  the  beasts.  The 
golden  eagle  is  here  represented. 

EAR,  The  organ  of  hearing  in  an  animal 
body,  conveying  undulations  of  air  to  the 
nerves  and  brain  of  an  animal.  The  external 
cartilage  collects  the  sound  into  the  concha,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  tlie  tympanum,  like  tlie 
skin  of  a  drum,  and  beneath  the  tympanum  is 
a  cavity,  terminated  by  a  tube  called  the  eusta- 
chian tube ;  and  furtlier  on  are  several  wind- 
ing passages,  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  in 
which  the  nerves  are  situated. 

EARL.  A  title  of  nobility,  between  a  mar- 
quis and  a  viscount,  now  the  third  degree  of 
rank. 

EARL'S  CORONET.  Has  no  flowers  rais- 
ed above  the  circle,  like  that  of  a  duke  and  a 
marquis,  but  only  points  rising,  and  a  pearl  on 
eachof  tliem. 


EARNEST  (in  Commerce.)  Money  ad- 
vanced to  bind  the  parties  to  the  performance 
of  a  verbal  bargain. 

EAR-RING.  An  ornament  hung  on  the 
ears,  particularly  of  women. 

EARTH  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  substance  for- 
merly considered  as  one  of  the  fom*  elements 
of  which  the  material  world  is  composed.  The 
term  is  now  applied  to  such  substances  as  have 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  that  are  incombustible, 
and  nearl3r  insoluble  in  water,  the  specific 
gravity  being  under  five,  as  lime,  barytes, 
silica,  clay,  &c. 

•EARTH  (in  Astronomy.)  One  of  the  pri- 
mary plar>ets,  marked  by  the  character  0. 
According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  but  according  to  that  of  Copernicus 
it  moves  from  west  to  east,  so  as  to  occasion 
the  succession  of  day  and  night,  and  also  an- 
nually round  the  sun,  so  as  to  cause  tlie  difl^e- 
rent  seasons.  In  the  solar  system  it  has  its 
orbit  between  Mais  and  Venus,  at  tlie  dis- 
tance cvf  about  95  millions  of  miles  from  the 
Bun,  being  accompanied  by  tlie  satellite  of  the 
moon,  which  makes  its  own  revolution  round 
the  earth  thirteen  times,  while  both  make  one 
revolution  round  the  sun.  It  is  7921  miles  in 
diameter,  and  its  surface  contains  150  millions 
of  square  miles,  in  seas  inhabited  by  fishes, 
and  50  millions  of  land  inhabited  by  animals 
and  insects;  of  which  America  is  a  third,  Af- 
rica and  Asia  q  foiartli  eacli,  and  Europe  a 
sixtii.  Like  the  rest  of  the  planets,  it  has  two- 
fold motions,  one  of  68,000  miles  an  hour  in 
its  annual  orbit,  and  ouoUia  of  1000  miles  in 
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its  diurnal  rotation ;  the  two  forces  being  «o 
exactly  balanced,  that  the  increased  rotative 
force  at  the  centre  diminishes  the  weight  of 
bodies  only  a  289th  part,  as  compared  with  the 
poles ;  the  general  velocity  of  the  fall  being  one 
foot  in  a  quarter  of  a  second.  The  exterior 
surface  of  tlie  land  consists  of  granitic  and  pri- 
mary mountains,  which  slope  teneath  the  ge- 
neral surface,  while  tliat  surface  consists  of 
rocks  and  strata  of  later  formation,  or  of  mix- 
ed soil  and  ruins  of  rocks,  which  appear  to 
have  been  displaced  by  the  sea.  As  man  is 
acquainted  wiUi  the  sulstance  of  the  earth  to 
the  depth  only  of  a  mile  out  of  4000,  and  as 
the  air,  wind,  and  water,  are  constantly 
changing  the  surface,  general  theories,  such 
as  those  called  Vulcanic  and  Platonic,  are  con- 
temptible, as  are  all  those  which  relate  to  the 
origin  and  end  of  such  a  planet,  except  the 
scriptural  account 

EARTH  NUTS.  A  kind  of  plant,  the  poda 
or  nuts  of  which  ripen  under  ground.  The 
nuts  yield  a  quantity  of  oil. 

EARTHdUAKE.  A  violent  shock  or  con- 
cussion  of  the  earth,  or  some  parts  of  it,  by 
whi^ll  buildings  are  overthrown,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  rents,  and  by  shaiking  of  the 
surface,  so  as  to  swallow  up  towns  and  tracts 
of  country.  They  are  ascribed  to  tlie  accumu- 
lation of  hydrogen  gas  in  caverns  in  the  earth, 
or  to  sudden  creations  of  aqueous  gas,  owing 
to  water  running  tlirough  fissures  upon  py- 
rites, or  upon  heated  bodies.  Electricity  is  an 
accompaniment,  not  a  cause.  The  lifting  up 
of  great  masses  of  the  earth,  of  course  disturbs 
all  the  waters  on  the  surface,  and  hence  the 
phenomena  at  sea,  and  on  coasts.  They  are 
the  most  terrible  phenomena  known  to  man, 
and  most  countries  are  visited  by  them.  They 
are,  however,  most  frequent  in  hot  countries. 

EARWIG.  An  elegant  insect  with  sheath 
wings,  which  was  formerly  imagined  to  creep 
into  the  ear,  but  this  idea  docs  not  appear  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  fact,  no  case  of  the  kind 
having  yet  been  witnessed  or  recorded. 

EASEL.  A  frame  on  which  a  painter  seta 
the  cloth,  &c.  to  be  painted. 

EAST.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points, 
where  the  smi  rises. 

EASTER.  A  solemn  festival  ol>servttl 
among  some  denominations  of  Christians,  in 
conunenioration  of  tlie  resurrection  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Tliis 
feast  was  fixed  by  tlie  council  of  Nice,  in  the 
year  325,  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday  which 
i'alls  upon  or  immediately  after  the  full  moon, 
which  happens  next  after  the  twenty -first  of 
Miirch. 

EASTERLING,  A  money  coined  by  Rich- 
ard 11.,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise 
to  tlie  name  of  stcrUiig,  as  applied  to  English 
money. 

EAU  DE  LUCE.  A  fragrant  liquor,  made 
chiefly  o* mastic  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

EAVES.   The  cd^j^es  of  the  roof  of  a  house, 
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tvliich  overling  ihc  wall,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwincf  ofFtlio  water. 

EAVESDROPPER.  One  who  stands  un- 
der the  windows  of  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  what  passes  witiiin. 

EBB.^The  retirement  or  going  away  of  the 
tide, 

EBONY.  A  sort  of  black  wood,  which  ad- 
mits of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  the  wood  of  the 
eben  tree,  which  grows  in  India,  Ethiopia, 
and  the  Levant. 

EBULLITION.  The  act  of  boiling  up  with 
heat,  when  a  fluid,  as  water,  is  pa-s-sing  off  from 
a  state  of  fluidity  to  that  of  a  uniform  gas,  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  heat,  which 
converts  the  water  into  vapour. 

ECCE  HOMO.  A  painting  which  repre- 
sents our  Saviour  in  a  purple  robe,  and  with  a 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head. 

ECCENTRIC  CIRCLES.  Circles  not 
having  the  same  centre. 

ECCENTRIC  CIRCLE,  or  ECCEN- 
TRIC (in  Modern  Astronomy.)  The  circle  tliat 
circumscriVjos  tlie  elliptical  orbit  of  the  planet. 

ECCENTRICITY  (in  Modern  Astrono- 
my.) Is  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  tlie 
centre  of  the  eccentric. 

ECCLESIASTIC.  A  clergyman ;  one  dcdi 
cated  to  the  ministerial  office. 

ECHO.  A  sound  reflected  or  rcverl)erated 
from  some  body,  and  thence  returned  or  re 
peated  to  tiie  eai*.  Pichoing  bodies  may  !«  so 
contrived  as  to  repeat  the  echo  several  times. 
At  Milan,  in  Italy,  there  is  said  to  bo  an  echo 
which  reiterates  the  report  of  a  pi.'tol  fifty-six 
times,  and  if  the  report  be  exceedingly  lovid, 
the  reiteration  will  exceed  that  number.  The 
celebrated  echo  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire, 
England,  repeats  the  same  sound  fifty  times. 
But  the  most  singular  echo  hitheito  spoken  of 
is  that  near  Rosncath,  a  few  miles  from  Glas 
gow,  in  Scotland.  If  a  person  placed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  this  echo  pia)rs  eight  or 
ten  notes  of  a  tune  witli  a  trumpet,  they  are 
correctly  rejx^ated  by  tlie  echo,  but  a  lliird 
lower ;  after  a  short  pause,  anntlicr  repetition 
is  heard,  in  a  lower  tone;  and  tlien,  after  an- 
other interval,  a  third  repetition  follows  in  a 
still  lower  tone. 

ECHO  (in  Architecture.)  Any  vault  or 
arch  constructed  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial 
echo.  These  are  generally  of  a  paralxjlic  or 
elliptic  form  :  of  tins  kind  is  tlw  whisi)criiig 
gallery  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  and 
in  some  other  large  buildings. 

E<JHO  (in  Pwtry.)  A  Port  of  verse  whkh 
""' <l  ol  the  last  syllabic, 
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I  'U.  A  kind  of  scale  or  rxile  to 

ition  of  soumls. 
>.  Ancient  philosophers,  who 

(,  but  selected  what  was  liest 

'.'dnw  which  an  ojinnuc 
•  r  liody,  on  iMissing  lie- 
t   illiaiiin;\ii()n ;  consc-I 


quently  the  moon,  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth, 
falls  within  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  suf- 
fers an  eclipse;  the  earth  also  falls  witliin  the 
shadow  of  the  moon,  and  tlien  the  sun  is  ob- 
scured or  eclipsed.  An  eclipse  docs  nrjt,  how- 
ever, happen  at  every  new  or  full  moon,  be- 
cause tlie  orbit  of  the  moon  is  not  exactly  in 
the  same  level  as  the  ecliptic,  but  the  moon's 
orbit  inclines  five  d<^ree8  nine  minutes,  con- 
sequently the  earth's  shadow  commonly  falls 
to  the  north  or  south  of  the  moon,  as  it  may 
be ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  shadow  of  the  moon 
in  regard  to  the  earth,  while  that  shadow  is  so 
small  that  it  never  covers  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  eartli.  Ek;lipses,  tlierefore,  only  take 
place  wlten  the  new  or  full  moon  happens  near 
the  time  at  which  the  moon  in  her  orbit  is 
crossing  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  called  her 
nodes,  either  in  ascending  or  do.scending,  and 
these  times  are  indicated  in  tlic  almanac.  The 
angle  under  which  the  moon  appears  to  the 
earth,  is  31'  26";  but  that  of  the  earth  to  the 
moon  is  115' 8".  The  length  of  tJie  earth's 
shadow  is  four  times  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth ;  but  the  shadow  of  the  moon 
scarcely  reaches  the  earth's  centre,  and  there- 
fore is  very  small  at  the  surface;  whereas 
that  of  the  earth  is  2  3-4  greater  tlian  the  di- 
ameter of  the  moon ;  but  to  suffer  an  eclipse, 
the  moon  must  be  witliin  13  degrees  of  her 
node.  The  sun  caimot  be  totally  eclipsed 
more  than  eight  minutes.  As  a  mere  shadow, 
it  is  obArious  that  eclipses  have  no  powor  or 
signification,  good  or  bad. 

ECLIPTIC.  That  circle  of  stars  in  tlie 
heavens,  through  which  the  earth  would  ap- 
pear to  move,  if  it  were  seen  from  the  sun ; 
and  with  reference  to  appearances  on  the  earth, 
that  circle  tlirough  which  tlie  sun  appears  to 
move,  while  the  earth  is  performing  its  orbit. 
The  axis  of  the  earth  is,  however,  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  or  level  of  the  ecliptic,  but 
declines  from  tno  perpendicular  23°  28',  which 
position  it  maintains  throughout  the  orbit, 
causing  the  variations  in  the  length  of  the  day, 
and  the  four  seasons.  But  this  angle  is  sup- 
posed to  1x5  diminishing  at  tlie  rate  of  a  minute 
in  a  century. 

ECLOGUE.  A  pastoral  poem,  wherein 
shepherds  arc  introduced  iliscoursing:  together. 
It  is  so  called  after  the  E>:loguc8  of  Virgil. 

ECONOMY.  In  the  general  sense,  tlie  re- 
gulation of  things,  or  the  due  distribution  of 
means  to  an  end.  Political  Economy  is  a 
science  which  treats  on  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  a  nation,  and  the  manner  in  which 
tlicy  may  bo  best  employed  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  Adam  Smith  has  treat- 
ed at  large  on  tois  subject  in  his  Wecdth  of 
Nalionp. 

E  CONTRA.  On  the  contrary. 

ECTHLIPSIS.  The  cutting  off  a  vowel  or 
consonant 

EDIBLE  ROOTS.  Roots  that  wo  fit  (or 
focd,  as  the  potato,   carrot,  &c 
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EDICT.  A  pablic  orrtinanrp  or  decree. 

EDITION.  The  act  of  publislung  a  book ; 
also,  the  republication  of  a  book  generally. 

EDUCATION.  The  training  and  instruct- 
ing of  young  persons  in  arts,  sciences,  and 
virtue ;  sometimes  by  private  tutors,  but  ge- 
nerally in  public  schools  ;  the  future  man  de- 
pending much  for  his  qualities,  powers,  and 
success,  on  the  nature  of  the  education  which 
formed  his  mind.  There  are  various  sys- 
tems, as  the  interrogative,  by  answering  qiies- 
tions,  and  that  of  mutual  instruction,  by  which 
senior  pupils  teach  juniors. 

EDULCORATION  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
washing  o£  things  that  have  been  calcined,  in 
order  to  purify  thorn  from  thoir  salts. 

EDULCORATION  (in  Pharmacy.)  The 
sweetening  any  medicinal  preparation. 

EEL.  A  genua  of  fishes,  of  which  the  com  - 
mon  spociea  are  very  long-lived,  viviparous, 
prolific,  and  torpid  in  winter,  living  on  insects, 
worms,  and  eggs  of  other  fish. 


EEL  SPEAR.    A  forked  instrument,  with 
which  eela  are  caught. 


EFFECTIVE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A 
term  for  any  body  of  men  that  are  fit  for  ser- 
vice. 

EFFECTS.  The  moveables  or  goods  of  any 
merchant,  tradesman,  &c. 

EFFERVESCENCFi  (in  Chymistry.)  A 
violent  commotion  in  the  parts  of  any  liquor, 
caused  by  the  mixture  of  an  acid  witli  alkali. 

EFFICIENT  CAUSE.  Any  cause  that  ac- 
tually produces  an  effect. 

EFFIGY.  Any  representation  whatever 
which  gives,  or  is  intended  to  give,  the  figure 
of  a  person;  thus,  the  figure  of  a  man  dressed 
up  and  carried  about  in  derision  of  any  one  is 
called  his  effigy;  when  this  is  burnt,  the  per- 
Bon  is  said  to  be  burnt  in  cffii^y. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (in'  Botany.)  The 
flowering  of  plants. 

EFFLORESCENCE  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
conversion  of  any  body  into  a  dry  powder. 

EFFIiUVIA.  Small  particles  perpetually 
flowing  out  of  mixed  bodies  in  the  form  of  va- 
pours, which  are  somotimea  visible,  as  in  the 
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rase  of  smoke  or  steam  ;  and  sometimes  not 
perceptible,  as  insensible  perspiration. 

EFFUSION  (in  Surgery.)  Tlie  natural  se- 
cretion of  fluids  from  the  vessels. 

EFT.  A  sort  of  lizard,  which  has  a  body 
covered  wkh  scaks. 

E.  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Exempli  Gratia, 
that  is,  for  example,  or  by  way  of  example. 

EGG.  The  fcetus  or  production  of  feather- 
ed fowls ;  that  which  they  lay,  and  from 
which,  by  a  continuation  of  heat,  they  hatch 
their  young;  also,  the  spawn  or  sperm  of 
other  creatures.  The  eggs  of  birds  are  com- 
posed of  the  shell,  or  external  coating,  a  thin, 
white,  and  strong  membrane,  the  albumen  oc 
white,  and  the  yolk. 

EGLANTINE.  The  wild  rose. 

EGRET.  A  bird  ofthe  heron  tribe. 

EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Dis- 
tinguished by  capitals  like  the  engraving,  and 
lately  much  introduced. 

iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiii 


EIDER-DUCK.  A  kind  of  duck  remarks- 
ble  for  the  softness  of  its  down. 

EIDOURANION.  An  exhibition  of  the 
heavens  and  the  heavenly  bodies. 

EJECTMENT.  A  writ  or  action  which 
lies  for  tlie  lessee  for  a  term  of  years,  who 
is  cast  out  before  his  term  is  expired;  also, 
the  putting  any  one  out  of  an  estate  by  a  legal 
process. 

ELASTIC.  That  power  which  a  body  has 
of  returning  to  the  form  from  whkih  it  has 
been  distorted.  Thus,  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
the  blade  of  a  sword,  &c.  are  said  to  be  elastic, 
because,  if  they  are  bent  to  a  certain  degree^ 
and  then  let  go,  they  will  of  themselves  return 
to  their  original  form.  Hence  elastic  bodies 
are  such  as  admit  of  having  Uieir  form  altered 
by  the  application  of  a  force  or  pressure,  on 
the  removal  of  which  they  will  recover  their 
original  form  or  figure.  In  this  respect,  all 
bodies  which  come  within  our  knowledge,  are 
comprehended  imder  one  of  these  three  dis- 
tinctions. If  two  bodies,  when  pressed  to- 
gether, suffer  an  alteration  in  their  form,  and 
u,  aflerwards,  on  removing  that  pressure, 
they  riecover  their  original  figures,  they  are 
called  elastic.    If,  when  pressed,  their  form* 
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«re  not  in  the  Ipast  altered,  tlioy  are  called  hard 
And  if,  when  being  pressed  aa  above,  they  al 
ter  their  forms,  and  retain  the  same  after  the 
pressure  is  discontinued,  they  are  called  soft. 
And  both  tliese  last  kinds  of  bodies  are  termed 
non-elastic.  We  know,  however,  of  no  bodies 
that  are  perfectly  hard,  soft,  or  elastic,  but  all 
partake  of  tliese  qualities  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Water  was  a  long  time  supposed  to 
be  incompressible,  and  perfectly  non-elastic; 
but  experience  shows  that  this  supposition  was 
erroneous  ;  and  air,  which  is  the  most  elastic 
fluid  we  know  of,  is  now  known  not  to  pos- 
sosB  that  property  in  a  perfect  degree.  Vari- 
ous hypcrthcses  have  been  advanced  by  philo- 
sophers to  account  for  this  important  proper- 
ty, some  attributing  it  to  one  cause,  and  some 
to  another ;  it  is,  however,  now  more  general- 
ly supposecl  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  ca- 
loric, and  the  attractive  and  repulsive  powers 
that  have  place  between  the  minute  particles 
which  constitute  a  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid. 

ELECTION  (in  Law.)  The  choice  of  two 
remedies,  either  of  which,  when  chosen,  the 
party  is  compelled  to  abide. 

ELECTION.  The  choosing  of  persons  to  a 
particular  office  or  situation  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  as  the  election  of  members  of  con- 
gress, members  of  a  legislature,  town  officers, 
and  to  the  admission  of  members  into  socie- 
ties; sometimes  practised  by  show  of  bands, 
at  others,  by  every  elector  giving  his  vote  se- 
parately, with  an  oath  in  regard  to  his  right 
and  integrity  ;  nt  other  times,  by  black  and 
white  balls  put  into  a  box,  called  a  ballot  box ; 
and  occasionally  by  folding  pieces  of  paper 
with  the  name  of  the  candidate  printed  or  writ- 
ten on  the  same. 

ELECTIVE  ATTRACTION.  Another 
name  for  chymicnl  affinities. 

ELECTOR  (in  Political  Affairs.)  The  title 
of  such  German  princes  as  formerly  had  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  tlio  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 

ELF/CTOR.  Any  one  who  has  the  right 
of  giving  his  voice  at  an  election,  particular- 
ly at  an  election  of  membcrB  of  legislatures, 
&r.. 

ELECTRIC.  A  term  for  any  sulstancn 
cnpablft  of  being  excited  either  by  friction  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of 
♦■Icctricity.  IJodies  tlius  capable  of  accumu 
latinp  and  retaining  tlio  electric  fluid  are  im- 
jtervious  to  its  power,  and  it  should  seem  tliat 
in  proportion  as  they  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited, so  are  they  less  pervious ;  and,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  those  which  are  more  pervious 
are  loss  capable  of  excitation.  They  are  call- 
ed elcctrirK,  nr  non-conductors,  in  distinction 
froni  r  !,  ;,re  capable  of  receiving  and 

trtu\>^  iM.-ity,  and  on  that  account 

call.'.l  To  I h.-rl,ws  of  electrics  be- 

long rettiiw,  biiijin.  II  ,  I,  'Iry  animal  sub- 
Manceo,  feathers,  i  ni.  v,  hito  sugar,  oils, 
chocolate,  Ac.    buU»t«a«;«B  ot  U '    " 
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may  be  excited,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  ekrlric 
api)earances  of  attiacting  and  repelling  light 
liodies,  emitting  a  spark  of  light,  attended  with 
a  snapping  noise,  and  yieWing  a  current  of  air, 
the  sensation  of  which  resembles  that  of  a 
spider's  web  drawn  over  the  face,  and  a  smell 
liKe  that  of  phosphorus.  This  excitation  may 
be  effected  either  by  friction,  or  by  heating  and 
cooling,  or  by  melting  and  pouring  one  melted 
substance  into  another. 

ELECTRIC  FLUID.  A  fine  rare  fluid, 
supposed  to  issue  from  and  surround  electrical 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS.  The  va- 
rious instruments  and  machines  necessary  for 
the  most  usual  experiments  in  electricity,  are 
two  or  three  glass  tubes,  from  three  to  five  feet 
in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
one  of  which  should  be  closed  at  one  end,  and 
furnished  at  the  other  end  with  a  brass  cap 
and  stopcock,  to  rarefy  or  condense  the  en- 
closed air ;  insulated  stools  or  supports  of  va- 
rious forms,  wires,  fine  brass  chains,  sticks  of 
sealing  wax,  or  cylinders  of  baked  wood,  for 
producing  tlie  negative  electricity ;  proper  rub- 
i)ers,  aa  black  oiled  silk,  with  amalgam  upon 
it,  and  soft  new  flannel  or  hare  or  cat  skins 
tanned  with  the  hair  on  ;  coated  jars,  or  plates 
of  glass,  cither  single  or  combined  in  a  batte- 
ry for  accumulating  electricity;  metal  rods, 
or  dischargers ;  an  electrical  machine,  elec- 
trometers, &c. 

ELECTRICAL  BATTERY.  This  is 
merely  a  combination  of  a  number  of  coated 
glass  jars,  which  serve  aa  a  continuation  of 
the  conductor,  the  outside  of  them  being  in 
actual  or  virtual  contact  with  the  rubber,  and 
the  disturl)ed  plate  being  separated  only  by 
the  thickness  of  tlio  glass,  on  which  account 
its  intensity  is  greatly  increased.  The  sud- 
den restoration  of  the  two  sides  produces  as- 
tonishing effects  on  any  interposed  seini-con- 
lucting  substances,  melting  and  dispersing 
them,  and  even  killing  animals  like  ligntning. 


ELECTRICAL  EEL.  A  particular  sort  of 
fish,  so  called  from  its  power  of  producing  an 
elwtrical  shock  whenever  it  is  touclied. 

ELECTRICAL  JAR.  Sseo  liCTDBN 
Phial. 

ELECTRICAL  KITE.  A  contrivance  de- 
vi.sr(l  by  Dr.  Franklin,  for  verifying  his  hy- 
pothwi^  respecting  tlie  identity  of  dectricitv 
and  lightning.  It  consists  of  a  large  thin  silK 
handkeicluc*,  extended  and  fa«tenea  at  the  four 
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corners  to  two  slight  strips  of  redar,  and  ac- 
commodated witli  a  tail,  loop,  and  string,  so  as 
to  rise  in  the  air  like  a  paper  kite.  To  the  top 
of  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross  was  fixed  a 
sharp  pointed  wire,  rising  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  wood,  and  to  the  end  of  the  twine,  next  the 
hand,  was  attached  a  silk  riband.  Prom  a  key 
suspended  at  the  union  of  the  twine  and  silk, 
when  the  kite  is  raised  during  a  thunder  storm, 
.1  phial  may  be  charged,  and  electric  fire  col- 
lected, as  is  usually  done  by  meaas  of  a  rubbed 
glass  tube  or  globe :  kites  made  of  paper,  co- 
vered with  varnish,  or  with  wdl  boiled  linseed 
oil,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  rain, 
with  a  stick  and  cane  bow,  like  those  of  school- 
boys, will  ansv/er  the  purpose  extremely  well, 
particularly  in  determining  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINE.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  the  electrical  apparatus,  so  construct- 
ed as  to  be  capable  of  exciting  a  great  quantity 
of  the  electric  fluid,  and  exhibiting  its  efiects 
in  a  very  sensible  manner.  It  is  constructed 
in  various  forms,  but  the  cylindrical  machine 
is  in  most  common  use.  This  consists  of  a 
glass  cylinder,  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  turned  with  a  winch ;  a  cushion,  sup- 
ported by  a  glass  pillar,  and  having  a  piece 
of  silk,  which  comes  between  it  and  the  cylin- 
der ;  and  a  tube,  supported  by  a  glass  pillar, 
which  is  called  the  prime  conductor,  or  .sim- 
ply the  conductor.  A  more  modern  inven- 
tion, called  the  Plate  Machine,  ia  here  repre- 
sented. 


ELECTRICAL  RUBBER.  A  part  of  the 
electrical  apparatus,  consisting  of  black  oiled 
silk,  which  servt^  to  aid  the  friction  in  the 
electrical  machine. 

ELECTRICAL  SHOCK.  The  sudden  ex- 
plosion lietween  the  opposite  sides  of  a  charged 
electric;  also,  the  effect  produced  on  the  frame 
in  the  act  of  being  electrified. 

ELECTRICITY,  or  Electric  Power. 
That  property  first  discovered  in  amber  cf  at- 
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tracting  light  bodies  when  excited  by  heat  «/r 
friction.  This  property,  which  derives  iti 
name  from  the  Greek  Electron,  amber,  in 
which  it  was  first  observed,  has  since  been 
found  in  other  bodies,  as  scaling  wax,  agate, 
and  most  kinds  of  precious  stones,  and  has 
also,  by  subsequent  discoveries,  been  found 
capable  of  being  communicated  under  different 
circumstances.  Dr.  Franklin  proved,  by  a 
variety  of  experiments,  that  the  lightning 
spark  of  electricity,  and  the  lightning  that 
flashes  from  the  clouds  in  a  thunder  storm,  are 
exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and  operate  in  the 
same  manner. 

ELECTRICITY.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  electric  power,  and  its  various  laws,  ope- 
rations, eflects,  experiments,  &c. 

ELECTRICITY,  ANIMAL.  Some  fishes 
have  the  property  of  giving  shocks  analogous 
to  those  of  artificial  electricity;  namely,  the 
torpedo,  the  gymnotus  electricus,  and  the  silu- 
rus  electricus.  If  the  torpedo,  while  standing 
in  water,  or  out  of  water,  but  not  insulated,  be 
touched  with  one  hand,  it  generally  communi- 
cates a  trembling  motion  or  slight  shock  to  the 
hand.  If  the  torpedo  be  touched  wth  both 
hands  at  tlic  same  time,  one  hand  being  appli- 
ed to  its  under  and  the  other  to  its  upper  sur- 
face, a  shock  will  be  received  exactly  like  that 
occasioned  by  the  Leyden  phial.  The  shock 
given  by  the  torpedo  when  in  air  is  about  four 
times  as  strong  as  when  in  water ;  and  when 
the  animal  is  touched  on  both  surfaces  by  the 
same  hand,  the  thumb  being  applied  to  one 
surface,  and  the  middle  finger  to  the  opposite, 
the  shock  is  much  stronger  than  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  formed  by  both  hands.  The  gymnotus 
electricus,  or  electrical  eel,  possesses  all  llie 
electric  properties  of  the  torpedo,  but  in  a  supe- 
rior degree.  When  small  fish  are  put  into 
the  water  wherein  the  gymnotus  is  kept,  they 
are  generallv  stunned  or  killed  by  the  shock. 

ELECTRICITY,  History  of.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  ancients  had  any  thing 
more  than  an  imperfect  and  partial  knowledge 
of  the  electric  fluid.  Thales,  tlie  Milesian, 
who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  was  aware  of  the  electrical  property  of 
amber,  that  when  rubbed  it  would  attract  light 
bodies  to  itself;  and  Theophrastus  obsci-ved 
that  lyncurimn  or  tourmalin  possessed  the 
same  property ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  subject,  either  by  this  or  any 
otlier  writer,  until  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  a  native  of  Col- 
chester, published  his  treatise,  '  De  Magnete,' 
in  which  we  find  many  important  and  interest- 
mg  particulars.  These  received  farther  illus- 
tration from  the  exjX'riments  of  Bo)'le,  Otto 
Guericke,  Dr.  Wall,  and  some  others,  but 
more  especially  from  Mr.  Hawksl)eo,  who,  in 
his  work  on  electricity,  first  noticed  the  elec- 
trical power  in  glass,  and  the  light  proceeding 
from  it.  He  also  first  heard  the  snapping  noise 
that  accompanies  excitation,  and  noticed  the 
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different  plienomena  relating  to  electrical  at 
traction  and  repulsion  :  besidet<,  by  introducing 
the  glass  globe  into  Uie  electrical  apparatus,  he 
much  fucuitated  his  own  experiments  and  those 
of  others.  After  an  interval  of  about  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Stephen  Grey  added  very  material- 
ly to  the  science  of  electricity  by  numerous  im- 
portant experiments.  He  first  showed  how 
the  power  of  native  electrics  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  other  bodies  in  which  it  cannot  be 
excited,  by  supporting  them  on  silken  lines, 
hair  lines,  cakes  of  resin,  or  glass.  He  also 
more  accurately  distingnished  between  elec- 
trics and  non -electrics,  and  displayed  the  efloct 
of  electricity  on  water  more  clearly  tliat  Gil 
Ijert  had  dor»e. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Grey  were  eluci- 
dated and  enlarged  by  M.  du  Fay,  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  ob- 
served tliat  electrical  operations  were  obstruct 
ed  by  great  heat,  as  well  as  by  a  moist  air ; 
that  all  bodies,  both  solid  and  fluid,  would  re- 
ceive electricity,  when  })laced  on  warm  or  dry 
glass  or  sealing  wax  ;  tfiat  tliose  bodies  which 

.   are  naturally  tne  least  electric  have  the  great 

f  est  degree  of  electricity  communicated  to  them 
by  the  approach  of  the  excited  tulx;.  He  first 
observed  the  electric  spark  from  a  living  body 
suspended  on  silken  line?,  and  established  a 
principle  first  suggested  by  Otto  Guericke, 
that  all  electric  bodies  attract  others  that  are 
not  so,  and  repel  them  as  soon  as  they  are  be 
come  electric  by  the  vicrnity  or  contact  of  the 
electric  body.  He  likewise  distinguished 
elecUicity  into  two  khids,  which  he  called  vi- 

I  treous,  as  belonging  to  glass,  rock  crystal,  &c. 

(.  and  resinous,  as  appHen  to  tliat  of  amber,  gum 
lac,  &c. ;  the  former  of  tl>ese  has  since  been 
rallied  positive  electricity,  and  the  latter  nega- 
tive. 

Mr.  Grey  resumed  his  experiments  in 
1 73-1,  the  result  of  which  wae  the  discovery 
of  conductors.  He  also  concluded  from  several 
experiments  that  the  electrical  power  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Desaguliors  and  other  experimental- 
ists in  Prance,  England,  and  Germany,  fol- 
lowed up  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Grey  witli 
furtiicr  researches,  which  displayed  the  power 
of  electricity  in  new  forms,  particularly  by 
the  discovery  that  if  electricity  be  accumula- 
ted in  a  phial,  it  may  Ik;  discharged  again  so 
as  U)  (KCHsion  the  electric  shock.  Mr.  Van 
Kleist,  of  Leydon,  first  observed  tlie  property 
of  the  phial,  and  Cuna:us  followed  it  by  ex- 
hibiting the  experiment.  Mr.  Muschenbroock, 
who  also  tried  the  exjH-riinent  with  a  very  thin 
howl,  asKurwl  M.  Reaumur,  in  a  letter,  that 
he  felt  himself  struck  in  his  arms,  shoulder, 
and  braist,  so  that  ho  lost  his  breatli,  and  was 
two  days  U«fore  he  recovered  from  the  eflccts 
of  the  blow,  and  the  terror  which  this  unex- 
pected result  produced.  H(!  addo<l,  tliftt  he 
would  not  receive  a  second  sluxk  for  tlw 
wliolu  kingdom  of  Vtmoc.    M.  Alkmond 
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made  the  experiment  with  a  common  beer 
glass,  from  which  he  found  himself  power- 
fully affected  in  his  breath,  and  felt  so  severe 
a-  pain  all  along  his  right  arm,  that  he  ap- 
prehended serious  consequences  from  it. 
These  inconveniences,  however,  passed  off 
after  a  few  days,  and  others  being  induced  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  the  practice  of  electri- 
city became  soon  after  common,  and  was,  after 
a  time,  also  applied  to  medical  purposes.  Ma- 
chines of  different  forms  were  now  invented, 
and  the  electrical  apparatus  was  continually 
enlarged,  by  some  new  device,  to  increase  the 
force  or  direct  the  operations  of  tlie  electricity ; 
among  other  things,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  lightning  was  no  other  than  electrical 
matter,  condoctmg  rods  began  to  be  employed 
on  the  tops  of  buikUngs  and  on  the  masts  of 
vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them  from 
the  effects  of  storms.  Mjmy  important  trea- 
tises on  the  science  of  electricity  have  been 
written  within  the  last  century,  by  Adams, 
Cavallo,  Cavendish,  Ferguson,  Morgan,  Van 
Marum,  Van  Swinden,  <fec. 

ELECTRIFYING.  The  communication 
of  electric  matter  to  any  body ;  when  this  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  charged  phial,  it  is 
called  an  electric  shock. 

ELECTROMETER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  tlie  quantity  and  determining  the 
quality  of  tlie  electricity  in  any  electrified  body. 


EriFX".TROPHORlJS.  A  machine  con- 
sting  of  two  plates,  one  of  which  is  a  re- 
sinous electric  and  the  other  metallic.  When 
the  former  is  onc«  excited  by  a  jHJculiar  apj»li- 
cation  of  tlie  latter,  the  instrument  will  furnish 
electricity  for  a  t<Misidernble  time.  This  is 
one  of  the  ingenious  contrivances  devised  by 
Professor  Voltn,  ahniit  thr  yrar  1771,  which 
may  :■■■''      i     .  ••  ,'  •    ■'        '     '<] 

caliii  '1 

has  l-_        U,_v.  u  ..  1  _  ■■_.    lur 

throe  weeks. 

ELECTUARY  (in  Pharmacy.)  A  nedP 
cinal  C(m|K>sition,  in  which  huncj  or  Anp 
forms  a  nc>i« ■«.«;» ry  imir«Hlient. 

ELEGIAO  VLRSl:}.  A  sort  of  votm  Mc4 
iu  elegies. 
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ELEGY.  A  plaintive  kind  of  poetry,  or  a 
funeral  song. 

ELEMENTS  (In  Chymistry.)  The  first 
principles  of  which  bodies  were  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  composed ;  these  were  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water.  In  modern  chymistry 
no  such  elementary  p-inciples  are  admitted, 
because  it  is  considered  that  all  bodies  either 
are  or  may  be  decomposed,  and  that  these 
supposed  elements  arc  compounds:  fire  is 
composed  of  caloric  and  light ;  air  of  caloric, 
oxygen  and  azotic  gases ;  water  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen ;  and  the  earth  includes  various 
different  substances. 

ELEMENTS  (in  Geometry.)  The  in- 
finitely small  parts  of  a  right  line,  curve,  or 
solid. 

ELEMENTS  (in  Science.)  The  first  prin- 
ciples of  any  science. 

ELEMENTS  (in  Divinity.)  The  bread 
and  wine  prepared  for  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

ELEMENTS  (in  Grammar.)  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  which  are  the  elements  of 
language. 

ELEPHANT,  the  largest  quadruped  now 
in  existence,  and  very  numerous  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  they  are  trained  to  useful  labour, 
and  among  the  native  princes  arc  still  used  in 
war.  They  live  from  300  to  400  years,  and 
are  scarcely  at  maturity  till  100.  They  are 
extremely  sagacious,  and  perform  with  their 
proboscis  almost  every  thing  that  man  can 
perform  with  his  hands.  They  live  on  vege- 
tables, and  are  docile  and  friendly,  but  when 
enraged  are  very  terrible.  They  are  conduct- 
ed by  a  man  who  sits  on  their  neck,  and  em 
ploys  as  a  weapon  an  iron  rod,  hooked  at  the 
end,  with  which  he  pricks  the  animal  to  urge 
him  forward,  or  turn  him  in  any  direction 
that  may  be  required.  Almost  all  the  articles 
which  are  transported  from  place  to  place  in 
lAdia  are  conveyed  by  elephants. 
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ELEVATION  (in  Gunnery  )  The  angle 
which  the  cliEise  of  a  cannon  or  mortar  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOST  (in  the 
Romish  Church.)  That  part  of  the  cerernony 
of  the  mass  which  consists  in  the  priest's 
raising  the  host  alx)ve  his  head  for  the  adora- 
tion of  the  people. 


'  ELEVATION  (in  Astronomy.)  The  height 
of  the  equator,  pole,  or  star,  &c  above  the 
horizon. 

ELEVATION  (in  Architecture.)  A  draught 
or  description  of  the  face  or  princi)>al  pidc  of 
a  building,  which,  in  common  language,  ia 
called  the  upright. 


ELF.  A  wandering  spirit  supposed  to  be 
seen  in  unfreijuented  places. 

ELGIN  MARBLES.  Curious  marbles 
brought  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  out  of  Greece, 
and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

ELISION  (in  Grammar.)  The  striking  out 
a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  '  th'  arch,' 
for  '  the  arch.' 

ELIXIR.  A  very  powerful  tincture.  The 
Grand  Elixir  is  another  word  for  an  all-pow- 
erful medicine. 

ELK.  A  large  species  of  stag;  once  com 
mon  in  Ireland,  where  its  bones  and  horns 
are  often  found  in  the  bogs.  Numerous  in 
some  parts  of  North  America. 


EliL.  A  measure  of  length,  different  in 
different  countries.  The  English  and  Flemish 
ells  are  the  most  used  :  the  former  of  which 
is  thi-ee  feet  nine  inches,  or  one  yard  and  a 
quarter ;  tlie  latter  only  three  quarters  of  a 
yard. 

ELLIPSES,  or  Ellipse.  A  curve  which 
cuts  the  cone  obliquely  tlirough  K>th  sides.  It 
is  vulgarly  called  an  oval,  as  in  tlie  subjoined 
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figure,  A  H  B  I,  where  A  B  is  the  tranaverse!     EMBRASURE  (in  Fortification.)    A  hole 


diameter,  H  I  the  conjugate  diameter 


ELM.  A  sort  of  tree  which  grows  to  a 
very  great  height,  and  thrives  best  in  a  ricli 
black  earth.  The  timber  of  elm  is  next  to  tJiat 
of  oak  for  value. 

ELOCUTION  (in  Rhctorib.)  The  adapt- 
ing words  and  sentences  to  the  things  or  sen- 
timents to  be  expressed.  It  consists  in  apt  ex- 
pressions, the  nappy  order  in  disposing  the 
words,  and  a  certain  musical  cadence  which 
arises  from  the  whole. 

ELONGATION  (in  Astronomy.)  The 
removal  of  a  planet  to  the  farthest  distance  it 


pia 
can  be  from  the  sim,  as  it  appears  to  an  ob- 
server on  the  earth. 

ELOPEMENT  (in  Law.)  The  voluntary 
departure  of  a  Avife  from  her  husband  to  go 
and  live  with  an  adulterer ;  in  common  ac- 
ceptation, the  secret  departure  of  any  female 
with  her  lover. 

ELYSI AN  FIELDS.  The  paradise  of  Uie 
heathens. 

EMANCIPATION.  A  deliverance  from 
slavery  or  servitude;  also,  the  release  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  disabilities  which 
excluded  them  from  office  in  England. 

EMBALMING.  The  filling  a  dead  body 
with  spices,  gums,  and  other  antiseptics,  to 
prevent  it  from  putrifying.  The  Egyptians 
practised  this  art  mast  successfully,  so  that 
bodies  which  (Jiey  emlxilmed  two  thousand 
years  ago  remain  whole  to  this  day. 
'  EMBARGO  (in  Commerce.)  A  prohibi- 
tion issued  by  authority  on  all  shipping,  not 
to  leave  any  port. 

EMBER  DAYS.  Particiilar  days  of  fast- 
ing and  humiliation  in  the  Ember  weeks. 

EMBER  WEKKS.  Four  seasons  in  the 
year  more  particularly  set  apart  for  prayer 
and  fasting,  namely,  tlie  first  week  in  Jjent, 
the  next  after  Whitsuntide,  the  fourteenth  of 
September,  and  (he  thirteenth  of  Dccemljer. 

EMBEZZLEMENT.  Tlie  appropriating 
a  thin?  to  one's  own  use,  which  has  been  in- 
tri    ■     '  • 

A  kind  of  painted  enigma,  or 
r  painted  or  cut  metaphorically, 

«'  i*r  action. 

NG.      A  sort  of  sculpture  or 
«"  !i;  the  figure  is  protulwrant,  and 

pro]  .  I ;  trnni  th»>  placf  in  which  it  is  cut. 

i:MliHASURE(in  Architecture.)  An  en- 
largcmciU  made  in  a  wall. 
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in  a  pantpet  for  tlie  reception  of  a  gun. 

EMBROCATION.  A  kind  of  stimulating 
fomentation. 

EMBROIDERY.  Figured  work  wrought 
on  silk,  cloth,  or  Rtufis. 

EMBRYO.  The  foetus,  or  child  in  th« 
womb.     The  first  rudiments. 

EMENDATION.  An  alteration  made  ia 
the  text  of  any  book  by  verbal  criticism. 

EMENDATION  (in  Law.)  The  correction 
of  abuses. 

EMERALD.  A  precious  stone  of  a  green 
colour,  and  next  in  hardness  to  the  ruby. 

EMERSION  (in  Astronomy.)  The  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  and  moon  after  they  have 
undergone  an  eclipse;  also  of  a  star,  tlial 
emereres  from  under  the  ra)rs  of  the  sim. 

EMERY.  A  sort  of  iron  ore,  of  a  grayish- 
black  colour,  so  very  hard  as  to  scratch  topaz, 
and  not  to  be  frangible.  It  consists  of  alu- 
mina, silica,  and  iron,  and  is  used  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  for  polishing  hard  minerals  and 
metaJs. 

EMETIC.  A  medicine  for  emptying  the  sto- 
mach by  vomiting,  generally  ipecacuanha,  or 
tartarized  antimony. 

EMIGRANT.  A  person  removing  fi-om 
his  native  country  to  reside  in  some  foreign  land. 

EMIR.  A  title  of  dignity  among  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks. 

EMISSARY.  A  secret  agent  sent  to  sound 
the  sentiments  and  designs  of  anoUier. 

EMMET.  An  ant  or  pismire. 

EMOLLIENTS.     Softening  medicines. 

EMPALEMENT.  A  liarbarous  punishment 
of  eastern  tyrants,  by  diiving  a  stake  through 
the  body. 

EMPALEMENT  (in  Botany.)  The  flower 
cup,  or  tlie  green  leaves  which  cover  tlie  flower. 

EMPANNEL.  The  writing  the  namea  of 
a  jury  into  a  small  pannel  or  parchment,  or 
making  out  a  list  of  such  as  arc  to  be  sum- 
moned to  serve  on  a  jury. 

EMPEROR.  Among  tlio  RomalU^  ioope- 
rator,  or  commander,  a  title  of  political  dignity 
assumed  by  Augustus  and  his  successors ;  now 
a  sovereign  prince  who  bears  rule  over  large 
countries. 

EMPIRIC.  Literally,  a  trier  or  experi- 
menter ;  particularly,  one  who,  without  regard 
to  the  rules  of  science,  makes  experiments  with 
medicines ;  a  quack. 

EMPORIUM.  A  common  resort  of  mer 
chants  for  tradt\ 

EMPYREUMA.  The  peculiar  smeU  oi 
burnt  suletnnoes  in  di.'Jiillation. 

EMULSION.     A  medicinal  drink. 

ENAMEL  (in  Anatomy.)  The  fine  ezt»> 
rior  covering  of  the  teetli. 

ENAMEL  (in  Painting.)  A  composition 
of  mineral  colours,  formed  from  metfllic  oxida^ 


and  used  in  jmtlrrics. 

ENAMELLEK.     One  who  prof«MM  tht 
art  of  painting  witli  enamel  coluur«. 
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ENCAMPMENT.  The  pitching  of  tenta 
or  disposing  an  army  in  an  open  country. 

ENCHANTMENT.  Magical  charms  prac- 
tieedfor  purposes  of  fraud. 

ENCHASING.  The  beautifying  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  metal  works,  by  figures.  It  is 
practised  only  on  hollow  thin  works,  as  watch- 
cases,  caneheads,  and  the  like.  It  is  performed 
by  punching  or  driving  out  the  metal  to  form 
the  figure,  so  as  to  stand  out  prominent  from 
the  surface  of  the  metal. 

ENCHYRIDION.  A  manual  or  small 
volume. 

ENCLOSING.  The  parting  ofli"  of  com- 
mon grounds  into  distinct  possessions. 

ENCORE.  Literally,  again ;  to  be  repeated, 
as  applied  to  any  song  or  performance  in  a 
theatre. 

ENCROACHMENT  (in  Law.)  An  un- 
lawful gaining  upon  the  rights  and  possessions 
of  another. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA.  A  dictionary  which 
professes  to  explain  the  whole  circle  of  the  sci- 
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millions  of  inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  in- 
dustry, personal  vigour,  beauty,  and  general 
intelligence.  Situate  in  the  middle  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  its  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the 
human  constitution,  and,  though  variable,  little 
subject  to  destructive  commotions,  while  it  con- 
tributes to  the  multiplication  of  all  the  substan^ 
tial  necessEiries  of  life,  which  the  securities  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  representative  system, 
enable  the  people  to  enjoy.  There  are  42  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  England,  and  65  millions  in 
Great  Britain. 


ENDEMIC.  An  epithet  for  disorders  to 
which  the  inhabitarxts  of  particular  countries 
are  subject. 

ENDIVE.  An  herbaceous  plant,  a  sort  of 
succory,  used  as  a  vegetable  for  the  table. 

ENDORSING.  Writing  a  name  on  the 
back  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  check,  by  which 
responsibility  for  its  amount  is  incurred,  if 
duly  presented,  not  paid,  and  early  notice 
given. 

ENDOWMENT  (in  Law.)  The  giving 
or  assuring  a  dower  to  a  woman  ;  also  the  as- 
signing certain  rents  and  revenues  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  vicar,  almshouses,  &c. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT  (in  Law.)  The 
making  a  person  a  denizen,  or  free  citizen. 

ENGINE  (in  Mechanics.)  A  compound 
machine,  consisting  of  one  or  more  mechanical 
.powers,  as  of  screws,  levers,  pulleys,  &c.  in 
order  to  raise,  cast,  or  sustain  any  weighty 
body. 

ENGINEER  (Military.)  One  whose 
office  is  to  conduct  the  attack  and  defence  of  all 


ENGINEER  (Civil.)  One  who  superin- 
tends public  improvements,  as  road  and  canal 
making,  embankments,  construction  of  har- 
bours, docks,  and  bridges. 

ENGLISH,  or  the  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. A  compound  of  the  original  Bri- 
tish or  Welsh,  tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman, 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  which  is  now  spo- 
ken not  only  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but 
throughout  North  America  and  all  the  Ejig- 
lish  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

ENGLISHMAN.  Anative  of  England,  the 
Bouthern  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
lying  between  latitude  50°  and  55°,  and  ex 
tendmg  over  6°  of  longitude  ;  divided  into  40 
shires,  or  counties,  which  contain  above  10 


ENGRAVING.  The  art  of  representing 
figures  in  metal,  wood,  or  stone,  by  means  of 
lines  cut  thereon. 

ENGRAVING,  History  or.  Engraving, 
as  far  as  regards  the  representation  of  figures 
or  characters  on  metal,  stone,  or  wood,  was  one 
of  the  first  arts  on  which  human  ingenuity 
was  exercised.  Moses  speaks  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving, as  no  new  invention.  The  tables 
•which  God  delivered  to  Moses  are  said  to  be 
the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the  wri- 
ting of  God  engraved  upon  the  tables.  The 
first  engravings  of  human  workmanship  men- 
tioned m  the  Scriptures,  were  executed  by 
Aholiab  and  Bezaleel,  for  the  decoration  of  tlie 
tabernacle  and  the  ornaments  for  the  dress  of 
Aaron.  It  is  also  said  that  the  tables  of  Seth 
contained  the  astronomical  discoveries  of  that 
patriarch  and  his  sons.  In  process  of  time  we 
find  that  the  clasps,  buckles,  rings,  and  other 
ornamental  parts  of  dress,  as  also  the  cups  and 
other  household  furniture,  together  with  the 
arms  of  military  chieftains,  were  probably  en- 
riched with  the  first  specimens  of  engraving. 
The  shields  of  the  Carians,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  were  ornamented  with  rude  por- 
traitures, as  were  also  those  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  nations ;  but  the  hieroglyphic  figures'of 
die  Egyptians  afford  the  best  and  earliest  sne- 
cimens  of  engraving  properly  so  called.  The 
Phoenicians  probably  learned  this  art  from  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  their  coins,  which  are  looked 
upon  to  be  among  the  most  ancient  extant, 
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jprove,  as  Mr.  Strutl  observes,  that  they  were 
by  no  means  indifferent  artists.  It  is,  however, 
generally  supposed,  that  there  are  no  remains 
in  antiquity,  either  in  sculpture,  painting,  or 
engraving,  prior  to  those  of  Etruscan  origi- 
nal. Some  of  those  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  are  exceedingly  rude,  and 
evidently  executed  with  the  graver  only  upon 
a  flat  surface,  and  if  filled  with  ink  and  run 
through  a  printing  press,  provided  the  plate 
would  endure  the  operation,  might  produce  a 
fair  and  perfect  impression. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  their  shields  was 
practised  by  the  Saxons,  in  common  with  the 
other  northern  tribes.  Alfred  the  Great  en- 
couraged this  among  the  other  arts,  and  the 
works  of  the  Saxon  ai-tists,  as  their  shrines 
and  caskets,  rose  by  his  encouragement  and 
that  of  his  successors,  considerably  in  estima- 
tion not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  continent. 
Strutt  mentions  a  curious  remnant  of  antiquity 
in  the  Museum  at  Oxford,  namely,  a  very 
valuable  jewel,  made  of  gold,  and  richly 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  work  resembling  fila- 

free,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen  the  half 
cure  of  a  man,  supposed  to  be  Saint  Cuthbert. 
The  back  of  this  jewel,  which  wa.s  engraved  by 
command  of  Alfred,  is  ornamented  with  foliage 
very  skilfully  executed.  Saint  Dunstan,  the 
celebrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died 
A.  D.  988,  is  also  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  arts. 
Osborn,  his  biographer,  enumerates  among  his 
other  endowments  that  he  could  '  scalpello  im- 
primere  ex  auro,  argento,  oere,  et  ferro.' 

After  the  conquest,  it  appears  that  engraving, 
which  had  hitherto  been  mostly  followed  in 
conjunction  with  tlie  sister  arts  of  carving  and 
chasing,  was  now  followed  as  a  distinct  art, 
and  carried  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  as 
may  be  learned  from  the  brass  plates  so  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  churches  or  on 
the  tombstones  in  tlie  fourtconth  and  following 
centuries.  These  are  usually  ornamented  with 
the  effigies  of  the  {)erson  to  who.sc  momory  tliey 
are  dedicaterl,  and  are  evidently  executed  by 
the  graver  only  ;  the  outlines  being  first  made, 
tlien  the  shadows  are  expressed  by  strokes 
strengthened  in  proportion  as  they  required 
more  force,  and  occasionally  crossed  with  other 
strokes  a  second  or  third  tune,  j)rccisely  in  the 
same  maimer  as  copperplate  is  at  present  en- 
grave! for  printing.  Tnus  wc  sec  that  the  art 
of  pfurrnving  was  for  a  long  time  practised  be- 
I'lr  if  WMK  irinde  to  answer  the  noble  purpose 
•  il  |Mi  |,it\i,i\ing  the  labours  of  the  painter. 

Tliai  liianrh  of  the  art  of  engraving  which 
r<.nsir>is  in  taking  impressions  on  paper  was, 
;i<-i  ri  liner  tfi  Giorgio  Vasari,  first  practised  by 
' ' '  ' I'l  took  its  rise  from  an  acxidcnt. 

♦ '  1  .'u.-ira,  an  ingenious  goldsmith 

.'I  t  Klorence  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 

tury, U8.'.l  lod.^ign  and  emboss  figures  on  gold 
11(1  other  TuHals,  ami  before  he  inlaid  them  ho 
iiv.yi  tn  till  the  engraving  with  earth,  and  cast 
111.  It.  I  sulphur  on  it,  which  gave  it  a  sort  of 
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olive  colour,  after  whicli,  pieseing  a  piece  of 
damn  paper  on  it  with  a  smooth  wooden  roller, 
the  engraving  on  the  metal  remained  imprinted 
on  the  paper,  just  as  if  it  had  been  designed 
with  a  pen,  in  consequence  of  which  Andrew 
Mantegna  set  about  making  regular  prints 
from  his  engravings.  The  correctness  of  thia 
story,  however,  as  far  as  regards  the  priority 
of  the  discoverer,  is  disputed  by  Strutt  and 
others. 

It  should  seem  tliat  impressions  from  en- 
gravings  on  wood  had  been  taken  in  Germany 
prior  to  this,  and  that  the  brief  malers,  or  the 
makers  of  pla)ring  cards,  practised  the  art  of 
cardmaking  about  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
from  the  making  of  cards  were  led  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  other  figures  of  a  devout  nature,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  books  containing  a  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  was 
printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  In  thia 
manner  the  engraving  both  in  wood  and  brass 
continued  to  be  followed  by  the  same  artists, 
and  in  their  hands  made  great  advances  to 
perfection.  Martin  Schoen,  of  Culmbach, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  tliis  art.  Israel  von  Mecheln,  of  Me- 
chelen,  was  the  rivsd  of  Schoen  ;  the  style  of 
which  latter  artist  was  followed  by  Albert 
Durer.  After  this  arose  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished engravers  in  France,  E^land, 
and  Holland. 

Engraving  in  chiaro-scuro  is  justly  as- 
cribed to  the  Germans,  and  was  first  practised 
by  Muir.  At  what  time  etching  was  intro- 
duced is  not  known.  One  of  the  most  early 
specimens  of  a  print,  by  Albert  Durer, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cannon,  dated 
1518. 

Engraving  with  dots  was  of  Italian  inven- 
tion, and  was  first  practised  by  Agostino  da 
Musis.  The  raethoa  of  engraving  in  mezzo- 
tinto  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Engraving  in  aquatinta 
is  a  rorent  invention. 

ENGROSSING.  The  writing  any  thing 
fair  in  a  large  hand. 

ENIGMA.  An  obscure  problem. 

ENLISTING.  The  entering  for  a  soldier 
for  a  certain  stipulated  time. 

ENNEANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  Un- 


n.Tus'     n.tsses  of  planf*,  inrhiding  such  a« 
\)tnf   herniiiphrodite  flo^vtrs,   with  nine  ■(«- 
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Hiene,  as  tlie  bay,  ihe  tashew  nut,  the  flower- 
ing ruBh,  &c. 

ENNUI.  Listless  fatigne. 

ENSIGN.  The  banner  under  which  the 
aoldiers  are  ranged,  according  to  the  different 
rM^iments  to  which  they  belong ;  also,  the 
officer  who  carries  the  ensign  or  colours. 

ENTABLATURE.  That  part  of  a  column 
which  is  over  the  capital,  comprehending  the 
architrave,  frize,  and  cornice. 

ENTAIL.  An  entailed  estate,  or  an  estate 
abridged  and  limited  by  certain  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  first  donor. 

ENTERTAINMENT.  A  species  of  the- 
atrical representation  following  a  tragedy  or 
comedy ;  it  may  be  either  a  farce  or  a  panto- 
mime, &c.  In  social  life,  a  dinner  or  supper 
of  a  party  of  friends. 

ENTHUSIASM.  Energy  of  feeling,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  great  and  successful 
exertions.  Sometimes  applied  to  zeal  without 
knowledge. 

ENTOMOLGY.  The  science  which  treats 
of  insects,  as  to  their  structure,  habits,  and 
varieties.  The  body  of  an  insect  consists  of 
four  principal  parts,  namely,  the  head,  the 
trunk,  the  abdomen,  and  the  limbs  or  ex- 
tremities. The  head  is  furnished  in  most  in- 
sects with  eyes,  antennce  or  horns,  and  a 
mouth.  The  eyes  are  various,  both  in  coloiir, 
shape,  and  number,  in  different  kinds,  some 
t>eing  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the 
head,  and  some  of  the  same  colour,  some 
plficed  close  together,  or  almost  touching  each 
other,  some  having  the  pupil  glassy  and  trans- 
parent, others  having  it  scarcely  distinguish- 
able. Many  insects  have,  besides  the  large 
pyes,  also  three  small  spherical  bodies  placed 
triangularly  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  called 
ocelli,  or  stemmata.  The  antennaj  are  two 
articulated  moveable  processes,  placed  on  the 
head,  which  are  also  subject  to  great  variety 
in  their  form  and  structure,  being  setaceous, 
or  bristle  shaped,  filiform,  or  thread-shaped, 
&c.  The  mouth  in  most  insects  is  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  consists 
of  the  lips,  upper  and  lower  ;  tlie  mandibles, 
or  horny  substances,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth ;  the  maxilla;,  or  jaws,  two  membrana- 
ceous substances,  differing  in  figure  from  the 
mandibles,  under  which  they  are  situated ;  the 
tongue,  an  involuted  tubular  organ,  which 
constitutes  the  whole  month  in  some  insects, 
as  the  sphinx  ;  the  rostrum,  beak  or  snout,  a 
moveable  articulated  member  in  the  grasshop- 
per, the  aphis,  &c. ;  the  proboscis,  or  trunk, 
which  serves  as  a  mouth  in  the  house  fly, 
bee,  and  some  other  insects ;  the  feelers,  small 
moveable  filiform  organs,  placed  mostly  on 
each  side  the  jaw,  and  resembling  the  antennae, 
but  much  smaller ;  these  vary  in  number 
from  two  to  six  in  different  insect-s. 

The  trunk,  which  is  the  second  general 
division  of  which  an  insect  consists,  com- 
|)r«bends  that  'portion  situated  between  the 
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head  and  the  abdomen.  Tliis  conskts  of  the 
thorax,  or  upper  part  of  the  body,  to  which 
the  first  pair  of  legs  is  attached ;  the  breast, 
or  under  part  of  3ie  thorax,  to  which  the 
four  posterior  feet  are  attached;  the  breast 
bone,  a  ridge  running  under  the  breast,  which 
is  conspicuous  in  some  insects ;  and  tfie  scu- 
tellum,  or  escutcheon,  a  lobe-like  process, 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  abdomen,  or  third  principal  portion 
of  an  insect's  body,  is  composed  of  annuljur 
joints,  or  segments,  which  vary  in  form  and 
number  in  different  insects ;  this  is  distin- 
guished into  the  back,  or  upper  part,  and  the 
belly,  or  under  part.  The  motion  of  the  ab- 
domen is  most  visible  in  the  fly  and  bee  tribes. 
To  this  division  belong  also  the  tail  and  the 
sting.  The  tail  sometimes  spreads  like  a  leaf, 
as  in  the  cockroach  ;  and  in  other  insects  is 
bristle-shaped.  The  stmg,  which  is  peculiar 
to  insects  of  the  bee  tribe  and  some  few 
others,  is  sometimes  simple,  having  but  one 
dart,  and  sometimes  compound,  having  two 
darts.  In  bees  and  wasps  the  sting  is  retrac- 
tile, that  is,  capable  of  being  drawn  in;  but 
in  other  insects  it  is  almost  always  hid  in  the 
body,  or  seldom  thrust  out.  In  some  tribes 
of  insects  it  exists  in  the  males,  in  others  in 
the  females  only,  but  seldom  in  both  sexes. 

The  members  or  extremities  of  insects  are 
the  legs  and  the  wings.  Insects  have  some- 
times six  legs,  but  never  more,  except  what 
are  observable  in  the  larvse,  which  are  termed 
spirious  feet.  The  feet  vary  in  their  form 
and  use,  being  formed  either  for  running, 
swimming,  or  leaping,  with  or  without  claws 
or  spines,  &c.  The  wings  are  mostly  two, 
but  sometimes  four  in  number ;  mostly  placed 
on  each  side  the  insect,  so  as  that  each  pair 
should  correspond  in  situation,  form,  &c. ; 
but  where  there  is  more  than  one  pair,  the 
first  are  mostly  larger  than  those  behind. 
The  wings  are  greatly  diversified  as  to  form, 
figure,  texture,  construction,  &o.  To  the 
wings  belong  also  the  elytra,  or  wing  cases, 
and  the  halteres,  or  poisers.  The  elytra  are 
two  coriaceous  wings,  which  are  expanded  in 
flight,  but  when  at  rest  serve  to  c^ver  the  ab- 
domen and  enclose  theirmembranaceous  wings, 
as  in  insects  of  the  beetle  tribe ;  the  poisera 
are  two  globular  bodies  placed  on  slender  stalks 
behind  the  wings  in  the  tribe  of  winged 
insects,  so  called  bocause  they  are  supposed  to 
keep  the  insect  steady  in  its  flight. 

The  internal  parts  of  insects  are  less  perfect 
and  distinct  than  those  of  larger  animals,  and 
of  course  less  known.  The  brain  of  insects 
is  altogether  different  from  the  substance 
which  liears  that  name  in  other  animals, 
being  little  more  than  ganglions  of  nerves, 
two  in  number,  that  are  observed  in  the  crab, 
lobster,  etc.  The  muscles  consist  of  fesciculi 
of  fibres,  that  serve  apparently  the  office  of 
prtxluring  two  motions,  namely,  that  of  ex- 
tending and  that  of  bending.    Some  insect* 
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appear  to  be  furnishal  with  some  floating 
vessels,  which  secrete  a  fluid  varying  in  co- 
lour in  different  tribes,  but  very  similar  to 
saliva.  The  ossophagus,  or  organ  of  d^luti- 
tion,  is  a  straight  short  tube,  consisting  of  an- 
nular muscular  fibres,  like  the  proboscis  of  the 
common  fly. 

The  organs  of  digestion  vary  very  much 
in  different  tribes  of  insects.  Most  have  a 
single  stomach,  but  some  have  it  double,  and 
others  have  a  manifold  stomach.  In  bees  the 
stomach  is  membranaceous,  fitted  to  receive 
the  nectar  of  flowers :  the  bug,  the  boat  fly, 
and  such  as  feed  on  animal  substances,  have 
a  muscular  stomach.  The  beetle,  ladybird, 
flarwig,  and  some  others  that  feed  on  other 
insects,  have  a  double  stomach,  the  first  of 
which  is  muscular,  aft^er  the  manner  of  a  giz- 
zard, and  the  second  is  a  membranaceous 
canal.  Insects  such  as  the  cricket  and  grass- 
hopper, which  have  many  stomachs,  seem  to 
employ  them  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
ruminating  animak. 

Instead  of  organs  of  respiration,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  have  spiracula  rimning  on 
each  side  the  body  tliat  serve  for  the  reception 
of  the  air,  and  other  vessels  proceeding  from 
these  that  serve  for  the  expiration  of  air. 
Insects,  among  the  ancients,  were  reckoned 
to  be  bloodless  animals ;  but  it  has  since  been 
ascertained  that  the  process  botli  of  circulation 
end  secretion  goes  forward  in  the  bodies  of 
insects,  although  in  a  diflerent  manner.  The 
process  of  secretion  is  sup|)osed  to  be  perform- 
ed by  means  of  a  number  of  long  slender  ves- 
sels, which  float  in  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
body,  serving  to  secrete  different  fluids,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  animal ;  thus  the 
bee,  wasp,  sphinx,  &c.  have  two  vessels 
situated  at  the  l>ottom  of  the  stin^^,  through 
which  they  discharge  an  acrid  fluid.  From 
the  ant  is  extracted  an  acid  well  known  to 
chymistfl,  and  other  insects  have  other  fluids 
l«<',uliHr  to  themselves.  As  to  tlie  process  of 
cijculation  in  insects,  little  more  is  known  at 
present  than  that  a  cxnitraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  vef»sols  is  observable  in  somekinds,  par- 
ticularly in  caterpillars ;  but  the  fluid  which 
i:j  supposed  to  svipply  the  place  of  blood  is  not 
of  the  same  colour. 

The  sexes  in  inserts  arc  of  three  kinds, 
namely,  the  males,  the  females,  and  the  neu- 
ters, which  have  not  the  usual  marks  of  either 
sex.  The  sexes  are  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
ference* of  size,  brightness  of  colours,  form  of 
llie  antenna*,  Ac. ;  the  male  is  dways  smaller 
than  tlie  female,  and  in  some  cases  tlic  female 
is  sewral  hundred  times  bigger  than  the  male; 
on  the  oUicr  hand,  the  mules  have  brighter 
colours  and  larger  antennre.  In  many  cases 
tlie  fentales  have  no  wings ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, ns  that  of  the  bee,  tlie  female  hoe  a 
sting,  bill  the  male  none. 

The  metamorphosos  of  insects  is  one  cha- 
racteristic  of  tiieae    animals    which  distin 
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guiehes  tlicm  from  all  others.  In  most  insecta 
the  egg  is  the  first  state ;  but  there  are  exam- 
ples of  viviparous  insects,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
aphis,  the  fly,  &c.  The  insect  in  the  second 
or  caterpillar  state,  is  now  called  the  larva, 
but  formerly  the  eruca.  The  larvae  differ  very 
much  in  different  insects ;  those  of  the  butter- 
fly and  moth  are  properly  called  caterpillars, 
those  of  the  flies  and  bees  are  called  maggots. 
The  larvae  of  the  beetle  tribe  differ  from  the 
complete  insect  only  by  being  destitute  of 
wings.  Butterflies,  in  their  caterpillar  state, 
are  very  voracious,  but  in  their  complete  state 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  lightest  and  most 
delicate  nutriment.  The  third  state  into  which 
insects  transform  themselves  is  the  pupa,  or 
chrysalis.  In  most  of  the  beetle  tribe  the  pupa 
is  furnished  with  short  legs,  but  the  pupa  of 
the  butterfly  tribe  is  without  legs :  that  of  the 
fly  tribe  is  oval,  but  that  of  the  bee  tribe  is 
very  shapeless.  The  last  and  perfect  state  of 
insecfe  is  called  by  Linnaeus  the  imago,  in 
which  state  it  continues  until  its  extinction. 
The  life  of  insects  varies  as  to  its  duration. 
Some,  as  bees  and  spiders,  are  supposed  to 
live  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  others  will 
not  live  beyond  a  year,  a  day,  or  some  hours, 
in  their  perfect  state,  altliough  they  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  in  their  larva  state.  Water 
insects  generally  live  longer  than  land  insects. 
As  to  the  classification  of  insects,  it  suffices 
here  to  observe,  that  Lirmajus,  whose  system 
is  now  generally  followed,  has  classed  them 
according  to  their  wings  into  seven  orders, 
namely,  1.  Coleoptera,  or  such  as  have  shells 
that  cover  the  Avings,   as   the    beetle  tribe. 

2.  Hemiptera,  or  half  winged  insects,  as  the 
cockroach,     locust,     grasshopper,    bug,    &c. 

3.  Lcpidoptera,  or  scaly  wingi^  insects,  as  the 
butterfly  and  tlie  moth.  4.  Neuroptera,  or 
nerve-winged  or  fibre-winged  insects,  the 
wings  of  which  are  furnished  with  conspicu- 
ous nerves,  fibres,  or  ramifications,  as  tlie 
dragon  fly.  May  fly,  trout  fly.  5.  Hymenop- 
tera,  or  insects  with  four  wings  and  a  sting,  as 
the  lice,  wasp,  hornet,  termes,  or  white  ant,  Ac. 

6.  Diptcra,  or  two- winded  insects,  as  the 
gnat,  common  fly,  musquito,  horseleech,  Ac. 

7.  Aptera,  or  insects  without  wings,  as  tlie 
spider,  flea,  lobster,  scorpion,  Ac. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  History  OF.  There 
arc  scattered  notices  respecting  insects  at  an 
early  period,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
they  had  not  f8ca|>ed  the  notice  of  inquirers 
into  tlie  animal  kingdom.  Among  the  books 
of  Solomon  now  lost  to  the  world,  it  is 
recorded  Uiat  he  treaUd  on  insects,  or  creep- 
ing tilings.  Hipivx-ratiw  WToto  a  work  on 
in.sccts,  from  which  Pliny  has  given  some 
few  extracts.  The  laUnirs  of  Aristotle  on  this 
subjrct  arc  still  extant,  and  show  that  he  had 
made  insects  liis  particular  study.  What  he 
has  written  on  this  subject  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  accuracy  by  any  thing  that  has  fol- 
lowed.  Nicander,  Callimachus,  and  abort  all 
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TheophrastuB,  are  mentioned  as  wrftere  on 
insects ;  but  there  is  no  work  extant  on  that 
subject  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Virgil 
treats  on  the  subject  of  bees,  which  were  much 
cultivated  in  his  time.  Pliny  has  devoted  the 
eleventh  book  of  his  Natural  History  to  this 
subject,  and  mentions  several  Latin  writers 
who  had  directed  their  attention  to  it  .Elian, 
in  his  work  on  animals,  devotes  several  chap- 
ters to  particular  insects,  as  the  spider,  scor- 
pion, cricket,  &c. ;  besides  that,  the  subject  is 
slightly  touched  tipon  by  the  medical  writers, 
iEtius,  Paulus  iEgineta,  Trallian,  and  Ori- 
basius,  and  also  by  the  Arabian  authors 
Rhazes,  Avicenna,  Avenzoar,  and  Averrhoes. 
Prom  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  no 
writer  of  any  note  occurs  on  the  subject  of 
entomology.  Albertus  Magnus  has  devoted 
some  small  part  of  his  work  De  Animalibus 
to  this  subject.  Agricola,  in  his  work  de  Ani- 
mantibus  Subteraneis,  which  appeared  in  1549, 
has  given  the  first  systematic  arrangement  of 
insects,  by  dividing  them  into  creeping  insects, 
flying  insects,  and  swimming  insects.  This 
work  was  followed  in  the  same  century  by  Dr. 
Wotton's  work,  De  Differentiis  Animalium, 
and  cursory  remarks  on  insects  in  Rondeletius, 
Libri  de  Piscibus  Marinis,  and  in  Corurad 
Gesner's  work,  De  Serpentium  Natura. 

A  far  more  important  production  on  the 
subject  of  insects  appeared  in  1602,  from  the 
pen  of  that  industrious  naturalist  Aldrovan- 
dus,  entitled  De  Animalibus  Insectis,  in  which 
he  divided  them  into  two  classes,  terrestria 
and  aquatica,  and  subdivided  them  into  orders, 
according  to  the  number,  nature,  position,  &c. 
of  their  wings.  This  %vork  was  followed  by 
the  Historia  Animalium  Sacra  of  Wolfang 
Frenzius,  and  other  works  from  the  pen  of 
Fabius  Columna,  Hoefnagle,  and  Archibald 
Simpson.  This  latter  work  is  entitled  to  no- 
tice, because  it  was  the  fii*st  work  on  entomo- 
logy that  had  appeared  in  Britain. 

The  graphic  art  was  also  called  into  aid 
about  this  period,  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
entomology,  as  appears  from  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  engravers  Hoefnagle,  Robert  Au- 
bret,  De  Bry,  Vallet,  Robin,  Johnston,  &c. 
The  invention  of  the  microscope  also  afforded 
great  facilities  to  the  study  of  entomology, 
and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  observation  very 
considerably.  Of  these  fiicilities  many  natu- 
ralists amply  availed  themselves,  as  Hooke, 
Leuwenlioek,  Harts  ocker,  and  others.  The 
latter  writer  discovernd  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  in  insects.  Christopher  Marret  pub- 
lished, in  1667,  a  work  containing  an  account 
of  British  insects ;  and  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  tarantula  was  published  about  the 
same  time  by  Wolferdus  Sanguerdius;  but 
the  most  important  work  on  this  subject  was 
Svvammordam's  General  History  of  Insect.^, 
which  displayed  an  anatomical  knowledge  of 
these  animals  that  raised  the  reputation  ol 
this  writer  very  high.  This  appeared  in  1669, 
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and  in  1678  lister's  raluable  History  of  Eng- 
lish Spiders;  the  year  following  the  first  par* 
of  Madame  Merian's  extensive  work  on  the 
metamorphoses  of  lepidopterous  insects,  which 
was  followed  by  other  parts  in  1683, 1718,  and 
1726,  which  last  is  a  splendid  performance  on 
the  insects  of  Surinam.  Leuwenhoek  also, 
about  the  same  time,  added  materially  to  the 
stock  of  entomological  knowledge,  by  giving 
an  account  of  the  anatomy  of  insects,  drawn 
from  microscopical  observations.  R!ay  pub- 
lished, in  1710,  his  Historia  Insectorum, 
which  was  the  joint  labour  of  himself  and  his 
friend  Willoughby.  In  this  history  insects 
are  divided  into  the  tremsmutabilia  and  in- 
transmutabilia.  The  transmutabilia  are  divi- 
ded into  four  orders,  namely,  vaginipennes, 
those  which  have  wings  covered  vdth  a 
sheath  ;  papiliones,  the  lepidopterous  insects ; 
quadripennes,  four  winged  insects ;  andbipen- 
nes,  two  winged  insects :  which  are  again  sub- 
divided into  families.  In  1735,  the  system  of 
Linnaeus  was  published,  which  has  since  been 
universally  adopted.  It  consisted  at  first  of 
four  orders,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to 
the  numter  of  seven.  Some  writers,  as  Deger, 
Reitzius,  and  Pabricius,  have  attempted  to  im- 
prove upon  the  Linnaean  system,  but  their  al- 
terations have  not  been  admitted. 

As  to  the  history  of  insects,  many  natureJ- 
ists  since  his  time  have  contributed  tneir  share 
to  the  stock  of  information,  either  by  the 
description  of  the  insects  in  particular  parts, 
or  by  the  description  of  insects  generally.  In 
1753,  appeared  the  Entomologia  Carniolica  of 
Scopoli;  in  1769,  Birkinfront  published  Out- 
lines of  Natural  History  of  Britain  ;  in  Sew- 
ard's Natural  History  is  given  an  account  of 
many  exotic  insects.  In  1770  were  published 
Illustrations  of  Natural  History;  in  1775 
Pabricius  published  his  Systema  Lntomologis; 
and  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  had 
Donovan's  Natural  History  of  British  Insects, 
in  15  vols. ;  Lamarck's  Systeme  des  Animaux 
sans  vertebres ;  Marcham's  Entomologia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  Kirby's  Monographia  Apium 
Angliae. 

ENTRY  (in  Commerce.)  The  act  of  set- 
ting  down  in  merchant's  account  books  the  par- 
ticulars of  trade. 

ENTRY  (at  the  Custom  Houise.)  Passing 
bills  through  the  hands  of  the  proper  officer.*?. 

ENTRY  (in  Law.)  The  taking  possession 
of  lands. 

ENVIRONS.  The  country  lying  round  a 
large  town  or  city. 

ENVOY.  A  person  in  degree  lower  than 
an  ambassador,  sent  on  some  particular  occa- 
sion from  one  government  to  another. 

ENVY.  The  poison  of  society  engendered 
by  the  unwortliy,  and  administered  to  the 
worthy  in  detraction,  slander,  falsehood,  and 
active  mischief,  serving  as  the  foiuidation  of 
most  of  the  bad  passions,  by  which  men  era- 
bitter  the  lires  of  one  another. 
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EPACT  (in  Chronology.)  A  number  arising 
from  the  exceas  of  the  common  solar  year  above 
the  lunar,  by  which  the  age  of  the  moon  may 
be  found  every  year. 

EPAULET.  The  shoulder  knot  worn  by  a 
soldier  or  footman. 

EPAULMENT.  A  work  raised  to  cover  side- 
wise,  made  of  earth,  gabions,  &c. 

EPHEMERAL.  Beginning  and  ending  in  a 
day ;  an  ephemeral  insect  lives  but  for  a  day, 
as  the  day-fly. 

EPHEMERIS.  An  astronomical  almanack 
or  table,  showing  the  present  state  of  the  hea- 
vens for  every  day  at  noon. 

EPHOD,  A  garment  worn  by  the  priesta  of 
the  Jews. 

EPIC  POEM.  A  narrative  poem  formed  up- 
on a  story  partly  real  and  partly  fictitious,  the 
subject  of  which  is  always  some  hero  or  distin- 
guished person  ;  as  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Virgil's  JEne\d,  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Voltaire's  Henriade,  and 
Glover's  Leonidas. 

EPICENE  (in  Grammar.)  An  epithet  for 
the  gender  of  such  words  as  are  common  to  both 
eelxes,  as  in  the  Latin,  hie  ct  hsec  parens. 

EPICUREAN  PHILOSOPHY.  The  doc- 
trine taught  by  Epicurus,  that  the  universe 
consisted  of  atoms  or  corpuscles  of  various 
forms,  magnitudes,  and  weights,  which,  having 
been  dispersed  at  random  through  the  immense 
space,  fortuitously  concurred  into  innumerable 
Bvstems.  To  this  scheme  of  infidelity  he  added 
the  notion  that  happiness  consisted  in  sensual 
indulgence,  particularly  in  the  pleasures  of  tlie 
table. 

EPICUREANISM,  or  EPICURISM.  The 
doctrine  of  Epicurus  :  the  practice  of  an  epi- 
curean or  epicure,  or  of  one  who  is  addicted  to 
his  sensual  gratifications. 

EPICYCLE.  A  little  circle  that  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  greater  circle. 

EPIDEMIC  DISEASES.  Such  as  prevail 
at  particular  seasons,  and  spread  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country. 

EPIDERMIS  Cm  Anatomy.)  The  cuticle  or 
Bcarf  skin,  that  wliich  rises  m  a  blister. 

EPIGRAM.  A  short,  witty,  pointed  poem. 
"^  EPIGRAPH.  An  inscription  on  a  build- 
ing, stone,  Ac. 

EPILEPSY,  or  the  Falling  Sickness. 
A  convulsion  of  the  whole  body,  with  a  priva- 
tion of  sense. 

EPILOGUE  (in  Dramatic  Poetry.)  A 
BDf*ch  addressed  to  the  audience  when  the 
play  is  ended. 

EPILOGUE  (In  Rhetoric.)  The  conclusion 
of  a  speech,  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 

EPIPHANY,  vulgarly  calU-d  Twelfth 
Day.  A  festival  of  the  Episcopal  church,  cele- 
brated on  tlie  twelfth  day  alVr  Christmas,  in 
commemoration  of  tlie  uinuitostntion  made  to 
the  Gentiles  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

EPISCOPACY.  A  form  of  church  govern- 
ment by  bishope. 
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EPISCOPALIAN.  One  who  supports 
episcopacy. 

EPISODE  (in  Poetry.)  A  separate  incident 
or  story,  which  the  poet  introduces  into  his 
narrative  as  coimected  with  the  principal  action, 

EPITAPH.  An  inscription  on  a  tomb-stons 

EPITHALAMIUM.  A  song  sung  at  wed- 
dings. 

EPITHET.  A  word  expressive  of  a  quality. 

EPITOME.  An  abridgment  or  short 
draught  of  a  book. 

EPOCH,  or  EPOCHA.  A  term  or  fixed 
point  of  time,  whence  years  are  numbered, 
such  as  the  Creation,  4004  b.  c.  ;  the  Taking 
of  Troy,  1184  b.  c.  ;  the  Building  of  Rome, 
753  B.  c. ;  the  birtli  of  our  Saviour,  U;e  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  He- 
gira,  or  the  flight  of  Maliomet  from  Mecca, 
A.  D.  622. 

EPODE  (in  Lyric  Poetry.)  The  third  or 
last  part  of  the  ode. 

EPOPCEIA  (in  Poetry.)  The  fable  or  sub- 
ject  of  an  epic  poem. 

EPSOM  SALTS.  Sulphate  of  magnesia, 
formerly  procured  by  Itoiling  down  tlic  mine- 
ral water  from  the  spring  at  Epsom,  but  now 
prepared  from  Bca  water.  They  are  used  as 
an  aperient. 

EQ,UABLE.  An  epithet  for  uniform  mo- 
tion, &c. 

EQUALITY,  A  term  of  relation  between 
things  tlie  seune  in  magnitude,  quantity,  or 
quality. 

EQUATION  (in  Algebra.)  An  expression 
in  which  two  quantities  differently  represent- 
ed are  put  equal  to  each  other  by  means  of  llie 
sign  of  equality,  as  7ojr-J-3a:=:6. 

EQUATION,  or  the  EQUATION  OP 
TIME  (in  Astronomy.)  The  difference  be- 
tween mean  and  apparent  time,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  apparent  unequal  time  or  motion  of 
the  sun,  &c,  to  equable  time  or  motion. 

EQUATION,  or  EQUATION  OF  PAY. 
MENTS  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  rule  for  finding 
a  time  when  if  a  sum  be  j^aid  which  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  several  otiicr.*?  duo  at  diflcrent  times, 
no  loss  will  be  sustainal  by  either  party. 

E^QUATOR.  A  great  circle  on  the  terres- 
trial sphere,  equidistant  from  tlio  pole. 

EQUATORIAL,  or  Portable  Obseb- 
VATORY.  An  instrument  by  which  most  of 
the  problems  in  astronomy  may  be  performed. 

EQUES  AURATUS.  A  knight,  so  called 
because  none  but  knights  were  aJlowed  to  gild 
their  armour. 

EQUESTRIAN.  One  on  horseback. 

EQUESTRIAN  ORDER.  The  aecond 
rank  in  Rome,  next  to  the  smators. 

EQUESTRIAN  STATUE.  The  represen- 
tation of  a  person  monntf<l  on  a  horse. 

EQUIANGULAR.  Uavim;  ooual  anglet. 

EQUIDISTAM'.  At  an  .>.,ual  distance. 

F-Ql'lLATKUAL.  Haviu-  equal  sides. 

EQUILIBRIUM.  An  c«|iul  balance  or 
equality  of  wcigiitaud  poii$e,  as  when  two  ends 
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©f  a  lever  hang  so  even  as  to  poise  neitlier 
way. 

EQUIMULTIPLES  (in  Arithmetic  or 
Geometry.)  Numbers  and  quantities  multipli- 
ed by  one  and  the  same  number  and  quantity, 
as  12  and  6,  which  are  equimultiples  of  4  and 
2,  called  their  submultiples. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  or  EQ,UINOCTIAL 
LINE.  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  globe, 
answering  to  the  equator  on  the  terrestrial 
globe.  Whenever  the  sun  comes  to  this  circle 
the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over  the 
globe. 

EQUINOXES.  The  times  vphen  the  sun 
enters  the  first  points  of  Aries  and  Libra,  that 
is,  about  the  twenty-first  of  March  and  the 
twenty-first  of  September,  when  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  all  over  the  world. 

EQUIPAGE  (among  Travellers.)  What- 
ever is  necessary  for  a  voyage  or  journey,  as, 
horses,  attendants,  attire,  &c. 

EQUIPAGE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  What- 
ever is  necessary  for  an  army  on  its  march,  as, 
tents,  baggage,  kitchen  furniture,  &c. 

EQUIPOLLENCE.  Equality  of  force  and 

Ewer ;  as,  equipollent  propositions,  such  as 
ve  the  same  meaning,  though  differently  ex- 


EQUITY  (in  Law.)  A  correction  of  the 
common  law,  vs^herein  it  is  deficient. 

EQUITY,  CouKT  OF.  A  title  given  by 
way  of  distinction  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  which  the  rigour  of  other  courts  is  modera- 
ted, and  controversies  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  the  exact  rules  of  equity 
and  conscience. 

EQUIVOCAL.  An  epithet  for  words 
which  have  a  double  meaning,  and  may  be 
applied  equally  well  in  both. 

EQUIVOCATION.  The  use  of  equivocal 
*erms,  which  maybe  understood  by  the  hearer 
in  a  chfferent  sense  from  that  in  which  they  are 
taken  by  the  speaker. 
.  EQUULEUS.  An  old  constellation,  having 
from  four  to  six  stars. 

ERA.  See  ^iBA. 

ERIDANUS.  A  constellation  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  containing,  according  to  dif- 
ferent authors,  from  nineteen  to  eighty-four 
stars. 

ERMINE.  A  little  animal,  about  the  size 
of  a  squirrel,  the  fur  of  which,  bearing  the 
name  name,  is  very  valuable.  This  animal  is 
white  all  over,  except  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which 
is  black.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  one  that  affords  us  a  very  pleasing  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  tliat  at  the  com- 
mencement of  winter  these  and  other  defence- 
less animals  change  their  darker  suituner  coat 
to  one  similar  in  colour  to  tlie  snows  of  that 
inclement  season.  By  such  means  they  are 
able  to  elude  the  sight  of  many  of  their  ene- 
mies, to  the  attacks  of  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  peculiarly  exposed.  Ei-mines,  like  all 
other  animals  of  the  same  tribe,  are  carnivo- 
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rouB,  and  very  destructive  to  such  quadrupeds 
as  they  are  able  either  openly  to  attack,  or  to 
seize  by  stratagem.  They  are  chiefly  found 
amongst  woods,  in  hedge-banks,  hollow  trees, 
heaps  of  stones,  and  the  banks  of  rivers. 


ERMINE  (in  Heraldry.)  A  fur  used  in  coat 
armour,  and  supposed  to  represent  tlie  linings 
and  doublings  of  mantles  and  robes?.  It  is  re- 
presented by  a  white  field  powdered  or  Bem6 
with  black  spots. 


ERRATUM.  An  error  of  the  press;  in  the 
plural,  Errata,  errors  of  the  press. 

ERRATIC.  Wandering,  not  fixed. 

ERUPTION  (in  Medicine.)  A  breaking 
forth  in  a  morbid  manner,  as  spots  on  the  skin. 

ERUPTION  (in  Mineralogy.)  The  break- 
ing fortli  of  fire,  ashes,  stones,  &c.  from  a  vol- 
cano. 

ERYSIPELAS,  vulgarly  called  Saint 
Anthoky's  Fire.  A  disorder  in  the  skin, 
which  consists  in  a  swelling,  with  redness, 
heat,  and  pain. 

ESCALADE.  A  term  applied  to  the  scaling 
of  the  walls  of  a  fortification,  by  filling  up  the 
ditches  with  bundles  of  faggots,  called  fascines, 
and  entering  by  ladders ;  a  mode  of  attack  much 
adopted  in  the  late  wars,  but  accompanied,  when 
successful,  with  gi-eat  mutual  slaughter,  and, 
when  unsuccessful,  with  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  the  assailants. 

ESCALOP  SHELLS.  The  shells  of  esca- 
lops,  a  sort  of  fish,  which  are  regulai-ly  in- 
dented. 

EISCAPE  (in  Law.)  A  violent  or  privy 
evasion  out  of  some  lawful  restraint 

ESCAPEMENT.  See  Scapement. 

ESGAKBUNGLE.  See  Cabbukclk. 
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ESCHEAT.  Lands  or  profits  that  fall  to  a 
lord  within  his  manor,  either  by  forfeiture  or 
ttic  death  of  the  tenant. 

ESCHEATOR.  An  officer  formerly  ap- 
pointed to  make  inquests  of  titles  by  escheats. 

ESCORT.  A  company  of  armed  men, 
attending  by  way  of  di.stinction  or  protection. 

ESCULENT.  A  plant  that  may  be  eaten. 

ESCUTCHEON,  or  Shield.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancient  shields  used  in  war, 
on  which  armorial  bearings  are  painted. 

ESPALIER.  A  low  branching  fruit  tree, 
having  the  branches  trained  to  a  frame. 

ESPIONAGE.  A  system  of  employing 
spies  either  in  military  or  political  affairs. 

ESPLANADE  (in  Fortification.)  The 
sloping  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way 
towards  the  campaign. 

EJSQ,UIRE.  Anciently,  the  person  that 
attended  a  knight  in  time  of  war,  and  carried 
his  shield ;  now,  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
the  sons  of  knights,  officers  of  government, 
counsellors  at  law,  &c. 

ESSAY.  A  short  discourse  or  ti-eatise  on 
some  subject. 

ESSAYIST.  A  writer  of  essays,  of  which 
there  have  been  many  in  England,  as  Addison, 
Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Hawkesworth, 
Groldsmith,  Mackenzie,  &c.  whose  works 
have  been  collected  under  the  name  of  the 
British  Essayists. 

ESSENCE  (in  Chymistry.)  The  purest 
and  subtlest  parts  of  a  body,  drawn  by  means 
of  fire,  &c. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS.  Acrid,  volatile  oils, 
having  a  strong  aromatic  smell,  which  are 
drawn  from  plants  by  distillation,  in  distinc- 
tion from  native  oils  procured  by  coction. 

ESSOIN  (in  Law.)  An  excuse  by  reason 
of  sickness  or  any  other  just  cause  for  one 
that  is  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  an 
action,  &c. 

ESTABLISHMENT  (in  Military  Affairs.) 
The  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  an  army. 

ESTABLISHMENT  (in  Trade.)  The 
stock,  capital,  &c.  which  are  essential  for  car- 
rying on  a  business. 

F^TAFETTE.  A  military  courier,  sent 
from  one  part  of  an  army  to  another. 

ESTATE  (in  Law.)  The  title  or  interest  a 
man  has  in  land.'*  or  tenemonls. 

ESTATFS  OP  THE  REALM  (in  Law.) 
The  distinct  parts  of  any  state  or  govern- 
ment, as  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in 
England. 

Estimate,  a  calculation  of  tlie  ejci>onse8 
<>t  "iking,   made  according  to  the 

ri  s  of  trade,   as  the  estimate  of 

bu  „  noers,  printers,  publishers,  «4c. 

E:s  rOPPEL.  An  impediment  or  bar  to  an 
action. 

ESTRAY.  A  lame  beast  found  witliout 
any  owner  known. 

liSTREAT  (in  Law.)  The  copy  of  an 
niginal  writing,  particularly  of  Ihe  penalties 
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or  fines  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff  or  otiicr 
officer,  of  every  man  for  his  offence. 

FSTUARY.  The  mouth  of  a  lake  or  rit'er, 
or  any  place  where  the  tide  comes. 

ETC.  or  &c.  i.  e.  Et  CjETERA.  Literally, 
And  otlier  things  not  mentioned. 

ETCHING.  A  method  of  engraving,  in 
which  the  lines  and  strokes  are  eaten  in  with 
aquafortis. 

ETERNITY.  With  respect  to  God,  « 
duration  without  beginning  or  end.  As  it  is 
the  attribute  of  human  nature,  it  is  a  dura- 
tion that  has  begitming,  but  will  never  have 
an  end.  "  It  is  a  duration,"  says  a  lively  wri- 
ter, "that  excludes  all  number  and  computii- 
tion ;  days,  months,  and  years,  yea,  and  age^, 
are  lost  in  it,  like  drops  in  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
line  without  end !  it  is  an  ocean  without  a 
shore !  it  is  an  infinite,  itnknown  something, 
which  neither  human  thought  can  grasp,  nor 
human  langu^e  describe !" 

ETHER.  The  lightest  and  most  volatile 
liquid,  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  equal 
measures  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  to  water,  as  632  to  1000 ;  it 
boils  at  98. 

ETHICS.  The  science  of  moral  duties, 
showing  the  rules  and  measures  of  human 
conduct  which  tend  to  happiness. 

ETIQUETTE.  Rules  and  ceremonies  of 
good  manners  observed  in  genteel  life. 

ETNA,  Mount.  This  famous  burning 
mountain  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  east  end  of  the  fine  island  of 
Sicily,  is  about  11,000  feet  high,  with  an  enor. 
mous  crater  at  its  top,  which  vomits  burning 
lava  20  or  30  miles  round,  and  is  seldom  dor- 
mant. History  records  its  destructive  cnip 
tions  during  3000  years.  The  city  of  Catania 
has  lx«n  three  times  overwhelmed  by  its  lava ; 
the  lava,  however,  when  hardened  by  the  at- 
mosphere, forms  good  material  for  building, 
and  after  each  succeeding  disaster,  tlie  city  has 
been  rebuilt  witli  increased  taste  and  magni- 
ficence. 


ETYMOLOGY.    A  br.m.h  of  grammar, 
which  teathcfl  the  original  and  derivalioa  of 

worda. 
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ETYMOLOGIST.  One  who  traces  words 
from  their  original  Bources. 

EVACUATION  (in  Medicine.)  The  dis- 
charge of  superfluous  humours  or  excrements 
out  of  the  body. 

EVACUATION  (in  Mihtary  Affairs.)  The 
leaving  a  town,  fortress,  or  any  place  which 
has  been  occupied  as  a  mihtary  post  or  po- 
sition. 

EVANGELIST.  Literally,  tPie  bringer  of 
good  tidings ;  particularly,  the  writers  of  our 
Saviour's  history,  as  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
cind  John. 

EVAPORATION  (in  Chymistry.)  A  pro- 
cess in  which  the  superfluous  moisture  of  any 
liquid  substance  is  dispersed  by  means  of 
fire. 

EUCHARIST.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  so  called  because  the  death  of 
our  Redeemer  is  thereby  commemorated  with 
thankful  remembrance. 

EUDIOMETER.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  air,  or  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical  air. 

EVERGREEN  (in  Gardening.)  A  species 
of  perennials  which  preserve  their  verdure 
all  the  year  round,  such  a  hollies,  laurustinus, 
bays,  pines,  firs,  &c. 

EVERLASTING  PEA.  A  perennial  of 
the  vetch  kind,  which  grows  naturally  in  some 
places,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage 
as  food  for  cattle. 

EVIDENCE  (in  Law.)  The  testimony 
adduced  in  a  court,  which  may  either  be  writ- 
ten, as  by  deeds,  bonds,  and  other  documents, 
or  verbal,  by  witnesses  examined  viva  voce. 

EVIL.  Distinguished  into  natural  and  mo- 
ral. Natural  evil  is  whatever  destroys,  or  any 
way  disturbs  the  perfection  of  natural  beings ; 
such  as  blindness,  diseases,  death,  &c.  Moral 
evil,  is  the  disagreement  between  the  actions 
of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  those  actions, 
whatever  it  is.  Applied  to  a  choice,  or  acting 
contrary  to  the  moral  or  revealed  laws  of  the 
Deity,  It  is  termed  wickedness,  or  sin.  Ap- 
plied to  acting  contrary  to  the  mere  rule  of  fit- 
ness, a  fault. 

EULOGY.  Praise  or  commendation  of  a 
person. 

EVOLUTION  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  ex- 
traction of  the  roots  of  any  power. 

EVOLUTION  (in  Military  Tactics.)  The 
complicated  movement  of  a  body  of  men  when 
they  change  their  position. 

EVOLUTION  (in  Geometry.)  The  un- 
folding of  a  curve. 

EVOLUTION  (in  Botany.)  The  expansion 
or  opening  f)f  the  bud. 

EUPHONY  (in  Grammar.)  Good  soimd 
in  pronouncing  a  word.  It  is  properly  a  figure 
whereby  a  letter  that  is  too  harsh  is  converted 
into  a  smoother,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  smoothness  and 
elegance  in  pronunciation. 

BURITHMY  (in  Painting,  Arcliitecture, 
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and  Sculpture.)  A  certain  majesty  and  efe- 
gance  of  appearance  in  the  composition  of 
diverse  parts  of  a  body,  painting,  or  piece  of 
sculpture.  Vitruvius,  who  ranks  eurithmy 
among  the  essentials  in  architecture,  makes  it 
to  consist  in  the  beauty  of  tlae  construction  or 
assemblage  of  the  several  parts  of  the  work. 

EWE.  The  female  of  the  sheep. 

EX  (in  Composition.)  Now  signifies  late, 
as  the  ex-minister,  the  late  minister. 

EXACTION  (in  Law.)  Injury  done  by  an 
officer,  or  one  who,  under  colour  of  his  office, 
takes  more  than  what  the  law  allows. 

EXAGGERATION.  The  making  things 
appear  more  than  they  really  are. 

EXALTATION  (in  (Jhvmistry.)  The 
raising  a  thing  to  a  higher  degree  of  virtue, 
or  increasing  the  principal  property  in  a  body. 

EXAMINATION  (in  Law.)  The  examin- 
ing of  witnesses  by  questions. 

EXAMINERS  (in  Law.)  Officers  in  the 
Court  of   Chancery,   appointed  to  examine 


EXC5JLLENCY.     The  title  given  to  am- 
bassadors,   commando's,   and    governors  of 


EXCENTRICITY.  See  Ek:cENTBiciTY. 

EXCEPTION  (in  Law.)  A  stop  or  stay 
to  any  action,  which  consists  either  of  a  denial 
of  the  matter  alleged  in  bar  to  the  action,  or, 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  what  is  alleged 
against  the  sufficiency  of  an  answer. 

EXCHANGE  (in  Commerce.)  The  truck- 
ing  or  bartering  one  thing  for  another ;  also, 
the  place  where  merchants  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trsmsacting  business;  and  likewise 
the  giving  a  sum  of  money  in  one  place  for  a 
bill,  ordering  the  payment  of  it  in  another 
place. 

EXCHANGE  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  reduc- 
mg  of  moneys  of  diflferent  denominations  from 
one  to  another,  or  the  method  of  finding  what 
quantity  of  the  money  of  one  place  is  equal  to  a 
given  sum  of  another,  according  to  a  certeiin 
course  of  exchange. 

EXCHANGE  (in  Law.)  A  mutual  grant 
of  equed  interests,  the  one  in  consideration  of 
the  other. 

EXCHANGE  BROKERS.  Men  who 
give  the  merchemts  information  how  the  ex- 
change goes. 

El^CHEaUER  (in  Law.)  The  office  or 
place  where  the  public  money  is  kept  and  paid. 

EXCHEQUER  COURT.  A  court  at 
Westminister,  England,  in  which  all  causes 
relating  to  the  revenue  are  tried. 

EXCHEaUEaiED.  Smnmoned  before  the 
Exchequer  to  answer  any  charge  of  defi-aud- 
ing  the  revenue,  <fec. 

EXCISE  DUTIES.  Inland  taxes  on  com- 
moditips  of  general  consumption. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal censure,  whereby  a  person  is  excluded 
from  communion  with  the  church,  and  de- 
prived of  its  priyiloges. 
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EXCORIATION.  Tho  rubbing  or  peeling 
away  the  cuticle  or  external  skin. 

EXCORTICATION.  The  stripping  a  tree 
of  its  bark. 

EXCRESCENCE  (in  Surgery.)  Any  pre- 
ternatural formation  of  flesh  on  any  part  or  the 
body,  as  warts,  wens,  &c. 

EXECUTION  (in  Law-)  A  judicial  writ 
granted  on  the  judgment  of  ^e  court  whence 

EXECUTION  (in  Military  Affairs.)  The 
plundering  and  wasting  a  country  in  time  of 
war. 

EXECUTIVE  (in  Law.)  That  branch 
of  the  government  which  executes  the  func- 
tions of  governing  the  state. 

EXECUTOR  (in  Law.)  One  appointed 
by  a  testator  to  see  that  his  will  is  executed. 

EXECUTRIX.  A  female  executor. 

EXEMPLIFICATION.  A  duplicate  of 
letters  patent. 

EXERCISE  (in  Military  Tactics.)  The 
practice  of  all  military  movements. 

EXHALATION.  A  fume  or  vapour  rising 
from  the  earth. 

EXHIBITION.  A  public  display  of  what- 
ever is  interesting  either  as  a  matter  of  art  or  a 
natural  curiosity.  In  London,  there  is  an  an- 
nual exhibition  made  by  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  pictures  recently  painted ;  another  of  pic- 
tures in  water-colours  ;  besides  others  of  diffe- 
rent clashes  of  artists.  Liverpool,  EMinburgh, 
Birmingliani,  and  other  places,  have  their  an- 
nual exhitjilions. 

EXHUMATION.  The  act  of  digging  up  a 
body  that  has  been  interred. 

EXIGENT  (in  Law.)  A  writer  part  of  the 
process  of  outlawry. 

EXILE  (in  Law.)  A  person  sent  into 
Bome  place  distant  from  his  native  country, 
under  a  penally  not  to  return  within  a  certain 
period. 

EXIT  (in  Theatricals.)  Going  off  the  stage. 

EX-OFFICIO.  By  virtue  of  one's  office, 
■s  ex-officio  informations,  prosecutions  com- 
menced by  the  attorney  general  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  without  applying  to  tlie  court  for 
permission. 

EXORCIST.  One  who  by  prayers  and  in- 
cantations  professes  to  cast  out  evil  spirits. 

EXORDIUM.  Thfi  commencement  of  a 
eppoch,  sorviiig  to  prepare  the  audience. 

EXOTIC    PLANTS.     Plants  of  foreign 

f:rowtli,  which  in  this  climate  require  a  hot- 
lonsn  and  every  kind  of  nurture. 

EXPANSION.  An  increase  of  the  bulk  of 
any  body  by  a  power  acting  within,  paiticu- 
larly  bv  the  action  of  hont.  The  expansion 
of  solid  botliee  is  determined  by  the  Pyrome- 
ter, ami  that  of  fluids  by  ilie  Thermometer. 

EX  PARTE  (in  I^aw.)  On  one  side,  as  ex 
parte  statements,  a  jmrlial  statement,  or  that 
which  is  made  on  one  side  only. 

EXPECTATION.  In  the  doctrine  of 
ehancc5,  ia  applied  to  any  contingent  event, 


upon  the  happening  of  which  some  benefit  is 
expected. 

EXPECTATION  (of  Life.)  A  term  used 
to  express  the  number  of  years,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  bills  of  mortality, 
persons  at  any  age  may  be  expected  to  live. 
This  probability  is  greatest  from  3  to  9  years 
of  age,  when  it  is  about  50  years;  at  20,  it  is 
42  years;  at  30—34  years;  at  40—28  years; 
at  50— 21  years;  at  60— 15  years;  at  70—9 
years ;  at  80—5  1-2  years ;  at  90—3  1-4 
years ;  and  at  100—2  1-4  years.  One  half  of 
those  born  in  this  country  live  to  be  30 — one 
fourth  to  be  70 — one  tenth  to  be  80 — and  one 
fourth  die  under  2  years  of  age. 

EXPECTORANTS.  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote expectoration,  or  a  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  breast. 

EXPEDIENT.  A  temporary  means  of  ef- 
fecting an  object,  without  regard  to  ulterior 
consequences. 

EXPERIENCE.  The  source  of  knowledge 
arising  from  the  faculty  of  memory,  and  the 
power  of  reasoning  by  analogy,  by  which 
e\'ery  old  animal  is  wiser  and  more  cunning 
than  a  young  one. 

EXPERIMENT.  A  trial  of  Uie  results  of 
certain  applications  and  motions  of  natural  bo- 
dies, in  order  to  discover  something  of  their 
laws,  nature,  Ac 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. That 
philosophy  which  deduces  llie  laws  of  nature 
from  sensible  experiments  and  observations. 
The  wider  range  of  experiments  made  by  the 
moderns  confer  on  them  an  ascendancy  over 
the  ancients  on  all  subjects  of  this  nature.  The 
principal  experimental  science  is  chymistry ; 
the  others  are  optics,  pneumatics,  hydrostatics, 
electricity,  and  magnetism. 

EXPERIMENTUM  CRUCIS.  A  leading 
or  decisive  experiment. 

EXPIRATION.  A  breathing  out  air  from 
the  lungs. 

EXPLOSION.  A  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
pansion of  an  aerial  or  elastic  fluid,  accompani- 
ed witii  a  noise. 

EXPONENT  (in  Algebra)  The  number 
or  quantity  expressing  tlie  degree  or  elevation 
of  a  power,  as,  in  x^,  2  is  the  exponent  of  tlie 
square  number. 

EXPORTS  (in  Commerce.)  Goods  export- 
ed or  sent  out  ol  one's  own  country  to  a  foreign 
land. 

EXPOSITOR.  One  who  explains  the  wri- 
tings  of  others,  particularly  one  who  professes 
to  expound  the  Scripturce. 

EX  POST  FACTO.  Literally,  from  some- 
thing done  nfterwardH,  as,  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  a  law  which  oix^ates  upon  a  subject  not 
liable  to  it  at  the  tinio  the  law  was  made. 

EXPRESS.  A  messenger  sent  with  direct 
and  specific  instructions. 

EXPRESSED  OILS.  Oils  obtained  from 
bodies  by  prwsinff. 

EXPRESSION  (in  ChymisUy  or  Phsr 
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iiincy.)  The  prespiijg  of  the  oils  or  juices  of 
veeretablefi. 

EXPRESSION  (in  I'ainting.)  The  distinct 
exhibition  of  charaaer  or  of  sentiment  in  the 
characters  represented. 

EXTEMPORE,  or  EXTEMPORANE 
OUSLY.  Without  preparation  or  premedita- 
tion. 

EXTENSION.  One  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  a  body,  to  occupy  some  space. 

EXTENT  (in  Law.)  A  writ  of  execution 
for  valuing  lands  and  tenements. 

EXTENT  (in  Music.)  The  compass  of  a 
voice  or  instrument. 

EXTENT  IN  AID.  A  seizure  made  by  the 
government,  when  a  public  accountant  becomes 
a  defaulter. 

EXTINGUISHMENT  (in  Law.)  The  an- 
nihilation of  an  estate,  &c.  by  means  of  its  be- 
in?  merged  or  consolidated  with  another. 

EXTIRPATION  (in  Surgery.)  The  com- 
plete removal  or  destruction  of  any  part,  either 
by  excision  or  by  means  of  caustics. 

EXTORTION.  The  unlawful  act  of  an  of- 
ficer who,  by  colour  of  his  office,  takes  money 
or  any  other  thing  when  none  at  all  is  due. 

EXTRACT  (in  Chymistry.)  The  purer 
parts  of  any  substance  extracted  from  its  gross- 
er parts  by  means  of  decoction,  and  formerly 
also  by  distillation,  until  they  were  of  the  con- 
sistence of  paste  or  honey. 

EXTRACT  (in  Literature.)  Some  select 
matter  or  sentences  taken  from  a  book. 

EXTRACT  (in  Law.)  A  draught  or  copy 
of  a  writing. 

EXTRACTION  (in  Surgery.)  The  draw- 
ing any  foreign  matter  out  of  the  body. 

EXTRACTION  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  find- 
ing  out  the  true  root  of  anv  number  or  quantity. 

EXTRACTION  (in  Genealogy.)  The  line, 
stem,  or  branch  of  a  family  from  which  a  per- 
son is  descended. 

•  EXTRACTOR  (in  Surgery.)  An  instru- 
ment for  drawing  the  stone  from  the  body. 

F:XTRA0RDINARY.  Out  of  the  common 
course;   as,  an  Extraordinary  Courier,  one 


spnt  on  an  urgent  ocrasion;  Extraordinary 
Gazette,  one  published  to  announce  some  par- 
ticular event 

EXTRAVASATION.  The  state  of  the 
fluids  when  they  are  out  of  their  proper  vessels, 
as  when  by  the  breaking  of  a  blood  vessel  in 
the  dura  mater  the  blood  is  effused  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain. 

EXTREME  UNCTION,  A  solemn  anoint- 
ing  of  any  person  in  the  Romish  church,  who 
is  at  the  point  of  death. 

EXUDATION.  The  emitting  of  moisture 
through  the  pores,  as  the  exudation  of  gums 
through  the  bark  of  trees. 

EXUVI^.  The  slough  or  cast  off  coverings 
of  animals,  particularly  those  of  the  snake 
kind. 

EYE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  organ  of  sight, 
whereby  visible  objects  are  represented  to  the 
mind.  The  external  parts  of  the  eye  are  the 
eyebrows,  eyelashes,  eyelids,  the  lachrymal 
ducts,  &c.. ;  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  which 
compose  the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye,  consist  of 
membranes,  chambers,  and  humours.  It  is  a 
natural  camera-obscura,  provided  with  a  lens, 
which,  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  forms  a  picture, 
on  an  expansion  of  the  nerves,  called  the  re- 
tina. When  the  lens  is  too  con  vex,  the  picture 
falls  short  of  the  nerve,  and  the  person  is  short- 
sighted :  when  the  picture  tends  to  form  be- 
yond the  nerve,  owing  to  the  lens  not  being 
sufficiently  convex,  then  the  person  is  long- 
sighted. In  the  first  case,  a  concave  glass  is 
required,  and  in  the  latter  a  convex  glass,  as 
in  aged  persons. 

EYE.  A  term  applied  to  different  objects 
from  some  supposed  resemblance  to  the  natu- 
ral eye. 

EYE  (in  Architecture.)  The  aperture  at  the 
top  of  a  dome,  and  to  the  centre  of  a  volute. 

EYE  (in  Botany.)  That  part  of  a  potato 
and  other  things  where  the  bud  puts  forth. 

J3YE  (in  Printing.)  The  graving  in  relievo 
on  the  top  or  face  of  the  letter. 

EYEGLASS.  A  glass  put  close  to  the  eye, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  objects  nearer. 


P,  the  sixth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  stood  as 
a  numeral  for  40,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for 
40,000 ;  it  now  stands  for  one  of  thfe  Dominical 
or  Sunday  letters,  and  also,  in  Music,  for  the 
fourth  note  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

PA  (in  Music.)  The  fourth  note  of  the 
modern  scale,  which  is  either  flat  or  sharp ; 

tl-e  flat  is  marked  thus,  P,  and  the  sharp 

thus,  #. 

FABLE.  A  tale  or  fictitious  narration  in- 
tended to  instruct  or  convey  a  moral,  as  the 
F'ables  of  .^.sop  ;  also,  the  principal  part  of  an 
fpic  or  dramatic  pi©c«. 


FABRIC  (in  Commerce.)  The  same  as 
manufacture ;  lace  of  the  fabric  of  Brussels, 
&c. 

FACADE.  The  front  or  the  principal  side 
of  a  building. 

FACE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  lower  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  skull ;  in  general,  the  fort- pari 
of  any  thing,  as  the  face  of  a  stone,  anvil, 
Ac. 

FACE  (in  Fortification  )  The  face  of  a 
bastion,  the  most  advanced  part  towards  the 
field. 

FACE  (in  Gunnery.)  The  metal  at  the  ex 
trcmity  of  the  muzzle  of  a  g^n. 
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PACE  (in  Military  Tactics.)  The  aida  of  a 
battalion  formed  into  a  square. 

FACET.  The  small  side  of  a  diamond, 

FAC  SIMILE.  The  copy  of  a  person's 
writing,  as  of  a  letter  in  imitation  of  his  own 
handwriting. 

FACTITIOUS.  Made  by  art;  as,  factitious 
cinnabar,  in  distinction  from  that  procured  na- 
turally. 

FACTOR  (in  Commerce.)  An  agent  com- 
missioned by  merchants  to  buy  or  sell  goods 
on  their  account. 

FACTORS  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  two  num- 
bers that  are  multiplied  togetlier. 

FACTORY.  A  place  in  a  distant  country, 
where  factors  reside  for  purposes  of  trade; 
also,  the  trades  themselves  collectively 

FACUIi^  (in  Astronomy.)  Bright  spots 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

FACULTIES  (in  the  Universities.)  The 
divisions  under  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  classed,  and  degrees  granted.  These  are 
for  the  most  nan  four,  as,  1.  Arts,  including 
Humanity  and  Philosophy  ;  2.  Theology ;  3, 
Pliysic ;  and,  4.  Civil  Law. 

FACULTY  (in  iMw.)  A  dispensation  or 
privilege. 

FACULTY  (in  Physics.)  That  power  by 
which  a  living  creature  moves  and  acts.  This 
may  be  either  an  animal  or  corporeal  faculty 
belonging  to  the  body,  or  a  rational  faculty 
belonging  to  the  mind. 

PiECES.  The  dregs  or  gross  substances 
which  settle  after  fermentation. 

FiECUL.E.  Small  dregs  or  lees. 

FAGG.  A  sea  term  for  the  end  of  the 
strands  which  do  not  go  through  the  tops 
when  a  cable  or  rope  is  closed. 

FAINTS  (in  Chymistry.)  The  weak 
spirituous  liquor  that  runs  off  from  the  still 
after  the  proof  spirit  is  taken  away. 

FAIR.  A  larger  kind  of  market,  held  once, 
twice,  or  oftener  in  tlie  year. 

FAIR  MAID  OP  FRANCE.  A  plant 
of  the  ranunculus  tribe,  bearing  an  exceeding- 
ly white  flower. 

FAIRY.  A  kind  of  ^enii  or  imaginary 
spirits  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  fabled  to 
haimt  houses  and  revel  in  meadows  during 
night,  &c. 

FAIRY  CIRCLE,  or  Ring.  A  phenome- 
non frequently  seen  in  the  fu'lds,  consisting 
of  a  roimd  bare  path  withgra.<:s  iu  the  middle, 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  dances  of  the  fairies. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  fungus  which 
eats  away  the  grass  in  this  circular  form,  or 
by  others  the  effixt  of  lightning. 

FAIRY  TALES.  Eastern  tales  of  the 
wonderful  proceeding  wrought  by  fairies. 

FAKIR.  A  sort  of  der  vises  or  Mahometan 
monks. 

FAIiCHlON.  A  kind  of  sword  turned 
up  aoincwhat  like  a  h(X)k. 

FALCON.  A  bird  of  prey,  one  much  es- 
teemed as  on  auxiliary  of  the  savage  arts  of 


man,  in  destroying  the  feathered  race.  Fal- 
cons were  formerly  tamed  and  trained,  iusl  as 
pointer  dogs  are  at  present  trained :  and  hawk- 
ing, or  falconry,  was,  to  a  certain  class  of 
minds,  as  interesting  as  shooting  or  hunting 
is  to  the  same  class  in  our  days.  They  are 
carnivorous,  the  beak  hooked,  tne  head  cover- 
ed with  feathers,  sjid  the  legs  and  feet  scaly. 
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FALCONER.  One  who  looks  after  and 
trains  hawks. 

FALL  (in  Physics.)  The  descent  or  na- 
tural motion  of  bodies  towards  the  earth. 

PALL  (in  Military  Affairs.)  The  surren- 
der of  a  town ;  among  Seamen,  the  loose  end 
of  a  tackle. 

FALL  (in  Husbandry.)  The  descent  of 
ground  which  serves  to  carry  off  the  water. 

FALLACY.  A  logical  artifice,  or  an  argu- 
ment framed  so  as  to  deceive ;  a  sophism. 

PALLING  SICKNESS.  See  Epilepsy. 

FALLOW.  Land  laid  up  and  left  without 
a  crop  for  a  year,  in  order  to  give  the  soil  time 
to  recover  itself;  the  act  of  so  doing  is  called 
fallowing. 

FALLOW  PINCH.  A  bird,  oUierwise 
named  Whitc-Eiar. 

FALSE.  An  epithet  used  in  law,  as  False 
Imprisonment,  the  trespass  of  imprisoning  a 
man  without  lawful  cause ;  in  Mineralogy,  as 
False  Diamond,  a  diamond  counterfeited  with 
glass. 

PAIiSE  FLOWER  (in  Botany.)  A  flower 
which  does  not  fjecm  to  produce  any  fruit. 

FALSE  ROOF  (in  Carpentry.)  That  oart 
of  a  house  which  is  between  tlie  roof  and  the 
covering. 

FALSIFYING  (in  Law.)  Proving  a  thing 
to  be  false,  as  falsifying  records. 

FAMILY  (in  Ijavr.)  All  living  in  one 
house  under  one  head ;  also,  the  k)ndred  or 
lineage  of  a  person. 

FAMILY  (in  Natural  History.)  Any  order 
of  animals,  or  other  natural  production  of  the 
same  class. 

PAN.  A  sort  of  basket  in  which  the  corn 
is  winnowed,  to  separate  the  chaff  from  it 

FANDANGO.  A  dance  much  practised 
in  Spain. 
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PAR.     An  abbreviation  for  farthing. 

FARCE.  A  Bort  of  mock  comedy,  in 
which  there  is  much  grimace  and  buffoonery. 

FARCY.     A  sort  of  leprosy  in  horses. 

PARE.  Money  paid  for  the  passage  of  a 
person  in  any  vehicle,  either  by  land  or  by 
water. 

FARINA.  The  pulverulent  and  glutinous 
part  of  virheat  and  other  seeds,  obtained  by 
grinding.  Also,  the  dust  or  fructifying  pollen 
on  the  anthers  of  plants. 

FARM.  Part  of  an  estate  in  land  employ- 
ed in  husbandry,  and  let  to  a  tenant  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  rent  to  the  owner  thereof. 

PARMER.  Properly,  one  who  occupies 
and  cultivates  a  farm  or  hired  ground ;  a  cul- 
tivator of  ground  generally. 

FARMING.  The  cultivating  of  land  for 
the  purposes  of  profit. 

FARRAGO.  A  mixture  of  several  sorts 
of  seed  sown  in  the  same  plot  of  ground. 

FARRIER.  One  who  shoes  horses,  and 
also  cures  their  diseases.  As  farriers  worked 
most  in  iron,  they  were  originally  called  fer- 
rers  or  ferriers,  from  ferrum,  iron. 

FARRIERY.  The  art  of  shoeing  and 
managing  a  horse  altogether,  including  also 
the  cure  of  his  diseases.  On  the  application 
of  science  to  this  art,  it  rose  in  importance 
and  estimation ;  a  college  was  formed  some 
years  ago,  in  England,  for  practitioners,  in 
animal  medicine  and  surgery,  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  French,  was  cdled  the  Vete- 
rinary College,  and  the  art  itself  the  Ve- 
terinary Art. 

FARTHING.  The  fourth  part  of  a  penny. 

P.  A.  S.  i.  e.  Fraternitas  Antiquariorum 
Socius,  or  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 

FASCES.  Bundles  of  rods  bound  round 
the  helves  of  hatchets,  which  were  carried 
before  the  Roman  consuls  as  insignia  of  their 
office. 
.  FASCETS.  Irons  used  in  a  glass  manu- 
factory. 

FASCINES  (in  Fortification.)  Small 
branches  of  trees  bound  up  in  bundles  for 
filling  ditches,  &c. 

PAST.  An  abstinence  from  food  on  a  reli- 
gious account. 

FASTI.  The  Roman  calendar,  in  which 
were  set  down  the  feasts,  games,  ceremo- 
nies, &c. 

FAT.  A  concrete  oily  matter  contained  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  animals. 

FATA  MORGANA.  A  singular  aerial 
phenomenon,  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 
When  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that  point 
whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees  on  the  sea  of  Reggio, 
and  the  bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay 
is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  current, 
when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and  the  waters 
pressed  up  by  currents  to  a  great  elevation  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  the  spectator  being 
placed  on  an  eminence  with  his  back  to  th« 


sun,  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  of 
Messiaa  rising  like  a  wall  behind  it,  and  form- 
ing the  back  ground  of  the  picture;  on  a  sud- 
den there  appears  in  the  water,  as  in  a  ca- 
toptric theatre,  various  multiplied  objects ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  numberless  series  of  pilasters,  arches, 
castles,  well  delineated,  regular  columns, 
lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with  balconiea 
and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  de- 
lightful plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies 
of  men  on  foo^  oil  horseback,  and  many  other 
images  in  their  natural  colours,  and  proper 
actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succession  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  of 
the  short  period  of  time  while  the  above-men- 
tioned causes  remain.  All  these  objects,  which 
are  exhibitad  in  the  Fata  Morgana,  are  proved 
by  the  accurate  observations  of  the  coast  and 
town  of  Reggio,  by  P.  Minasi,  to  be  derived 
from  objects  on  snore.  If  the  air  be  slightly 
hazy  and  opaque,  and  at  the  same  time  dewy, 
and  adapted  to  form  the  iris,  the  above  men- 
tioned objects  will  appear  only  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  as  in  the  first  case,  but  all  vividly 
coloured  or  fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  and 
other  prismatic  coloursft  The  delusion  in  the 
desert,  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  men- 
tioned by  M.  Monge,  which  represented  vil- 
lages surrounded  by  water,  when  they  were, 
in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  burning  sands,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  same  cause. 

FATE.  An  inevitable  necessity  depending 
upon  a  superior  cause.  It  implies  a  word  or 
decree  pronounced  by  God,  or  a  fixed  sen- 
tence whereby  the  Deity  has  prescribed  the 
order  of  things,  and  allotted  to  every  person 
what  shall  befall  him.  It  is  also  used  to  ex- 
press a  certain  unavoidable  designation  of 
things,  by  which  all  agents,  both  necessary 
and  voluntary,  are  swayed  and  directed  to 
their  ends. 

FATES.  According  to  the  poets,  the  three 
fatal  sisters,  Clotho,  Lacheris,  and  Atropoe, 
who  determined  the  duration  of  life. 

FATHER  LASHER.  A  voracious  fish, 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  New- 
foundland. 

FATHER  LONG-LEGS.     A   harmless 
insect,  with  a  small  body  emd  exceedingly  long 
legs. 
"fathom.    A  long  measure  of  six  feet. 

FAUNS.  Rural  deities,  having  horns  on 
their  heads,  with  pointed  ears  and  tails. 

FAWN.  A  yoimg  deer  ;  a  buck  or  doe  of 
the  first  year. 

F.  E.  An  abbreviation  for  Flemish  Ells. 

FEASTS.  Anniversary  times  of  feasting 
and  thanksgiving,  such  as  Christmas  and 
Exister,  <fec.  Some  feasts  are  moveable,  that  is, 
not  confined  to  any  particular  day,  as  Ekister 
and  all  tliat  are  governed  by  it;  others,  as 
Christmas,  &c.  are  immoveable,  tliat  is,  fixed 
to  a  day. 

FEATHER.  That  which  forms  the  cover- 
ing of  birds.  The  constituent  parts  of  festhem 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  albumen,  with  a  little 
gelatine. 

FEATHER  ^i  tlie  Manege.)  A  row  of 
hair  turned  back  and  raised  on  the  neck  of  a 

FEATHER  EDGED  BOARDS.  Boards 
having  one  edge  thinner  than  the  other. 

FEATHERS.  The  finest  kind  of  feathers,  as 
ostrich  feathei-s,  which  are  used  for  ornament. 

FEB.     An  tibbreviation  for  February. 

FEBRIFUGE.  A  sort  of  medicines  which 
abate  the  violence  of  fever. 

FEDERAL.  United  by  a  compact,  as  the 
United  States,  &c. 

FEE.  An  estate  of  inheritance,  or  the  in- 
terest which  a  man  has  in  land  or  some  other 
immoveable  :  this  is  called  a  fee  simple  when 
it  is  unconditional,  and  a  fee  tail  when  limited 
to  certain  heirs  £iccording  to  the  will  of  the 
first  donor. 

FEEDER.  A  sort  of  drtiin  which  carries 
tlie  water  into  other  drains. 

FEELERS.  Organs  fixed  to  the  mouth 
of  insects,  which  are  vulgarly  called  horns : 
the  feelers  are,  however,  smaller  than  the 
antennae,  or  horns,  in  some  insects. 

FEELING.  One  of  the  five  senses,  which 
acts  by  means  of  the  nerves  that  are  distribu- 
ted in  all  parts  of  tlie  body. 

FEES.  Perquisites  allowed  to  officers  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

FEIGNED  ACTION.  An  action  which 
is  brought  simply  to  try  the  merits  of  a 
question. 

FEINT  (in  Military  Tactics.)  A  mock  at- 
tack, made  to  conceal  the  true  one. 

FELLOES.  The  pieces  of  wood  which 
form  the  circumference  or  circular  part  of  the 
wheel. 

FELLOW.  The  member  of  a  college  or 
of  a  corporate  body. 

FELLOWSHIP  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  rule 
by  which  the  loss  and  gain  of  each  particular 
person  in  ajoint  stock  concern  is  discovered. 

FELO  DB  SE,  i.  e.  properly  Felonia 
DK  SE.  A  suicide,  or  one  wiio  commits  a 
feloiw  on  himself  by  self-murder. 

FELONY.  Any  ofl'ence  next  to  treason, 
such  as  murder,  bui-glary,  &c.  the  pmiishment 
of  which  varies  according  to  the  crime. 

FELSPAR.  A  siliceous  mineral  found 
mostly  in  mountaiiis,  a  compound  of  silica, 
aluuuna,  and  putash,  one  of  the  constituent.^ 
of  granite,  softer  than  (juartz,  and  liarder  than 
glass,  generally  white,  grayish,  or  reddish, 
and  convertible  into  clay. 

FELT.  A  sort  of  coarse  wool  or  hair, 
used  in  the  making  of  hats. 

FELT-GRAIN.  The  grain  of  cut  timber 
tliat  runs  transversely  to  the  annular  rings  or 
plates. 

FELTING.  The  process  of  working  felt 
into  hats. 

FELTING  (u»  Carpentry.)  TlwspUtting 
of  timber  by  the  felt  gram. 
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FELUCCA.  A  light  open  vessel  with  six 
oars,  much  used  m  ttie  Mediterraneaji.  Its 
helm  may  be  used  either  at  the  head  or  the 
stern. 

FEMALE  FLOWER.  A  flower  having 
pistils  or  stigmas  without  stamens. 

FEMALE  SCREW.  A  screw,  the  spiral 
thread  of  which  is  cut  in  the  cavity  of  tlie  cy- 
Under. 

FEME  COVERT  (in  Law.)  A  married 
woman. 

FEME  SOLE.     A  single  woman. 

FEMININE  GENDER  (in  Grammar.) 
The  property  of  Nouns  denoting  tbe  fe- 
male sex. 

FEN.  A  place  overflowed  Mrith  water,  and 
abounding  in  bogs. 

PENC^E  (in  Husbandry.)  A  hedge,  wall, 
or  ditch,  &c.  made  to  part  off"  a  field  or  garden. 

FENCING.  The  art  of  using  the  sword, 
either  in  attack  or  defence.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  art,  foils  or  thin  swords  are  ased,  whiclj, 
being  blunted  at  the  points  and  bending  readily, 
ai'e  perfectly  harmless. 

FENDER.  An  iron  plate  to  keep  the  fire 
and  ashes  from  the  room. 

FENDERS.  A  sea  term  for  pieces  of  old 
cable,  &c.  hung  over  tlie  sides  of  a  ship  to  keep 
oft'  other  ships. 

FENNEL,  the  Common,  or  Fennel  DilL 
Anethum  FcBniculum,  L.  a  native  pereiuiai 
plant  growing  on  chalk  cliffs,  and  common  on 
the  western  coasts.  Its  yellow  flowers  appear 
in  July  or  August 

The  tender  buds  of  tliis  aromatic  plant  are 
useful  in  salads ;  its  leaves  are  boiled  and  used 
in  sauces  for  several  kinds  of  fish,  and  also 
eaten  raw  with  pickled  salmon,  &c. 

FEOFFEE  (in  Law.)  He  to  whom  a 
feoffment  is  made. 

FEOFFMENT  (in  Law.)  The  giftor  grant 
of  any  hereditament  to  another  in  fee  simple. 

FEOFFOR.    He  who  makes  a  feoffinent. 

FERJS.  The  third  order  of  animals  in  tlie 
Linnzean  system,  including  such  as  have  from 
six  to  ten  conic  fore  teetli  and  one  tusk  ;  jis  tlie 
seiJ,  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  hyasna,  tlie  jackal, 
the  lynx,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  &c. 

FERMENT.  Any  substance  wliich  has  the 
property  of  causing  fermentation  in  another 
body,  as  the  acid  in  leaven. 

FERMENTATION.  The  intestine  com- 
motion  in  the  small  hisensible  particles  of  a 
mixed  body,  uswdly  caused  by  the  o(>eration 
of  acid  matter.  When  animal  liquids  alone,  or 
mixed  witli  vegetable,  become  sour,  this  is  called 
acetous  fermentation,  and  the  product  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  acetic  acid  or  vhicgar.  When 
saccharine  matter,  or  the  sweet  juices  of  fruits, 
undergo  this  intestine  change,  it  is  called  vinous 
fermentation,  and  tlie  result  is  au  inkudcating 
liquor,  as  wine  or  l>ccr,  &c. 

PERN.  A  weed,  very  common  in  dry  and 
barren  places,  which  is  very  injuriuus  to  tlio 
land  in  which  it  has  ones  taken  root 
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FERRET.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe, 
with  red  eyes  and  a  long  snout ;  it  is  much 
used  in  catching  rabbits  and  rats. 


FERRUGINOUS.  An  epithet  for  any- 
thing partaking  of  iron,  or  containing  any 
particles  of  that  metal. 

PERRY.  A  vessel  employed  for  convey- 
ing persons  and  goods  over  a  narrow  piece  of 
water. 

FERRYMAN.     One  who  keeps  a  ferry. 

FERULA.  An  instrument  of  correction  in 
schools,  with  which  boys  are  beaten  on  the 
hand. 

FERULA  (in  Botany.)  A  plant,  otherwise 
called  Fennel  Giant,  which  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial. 

FESCUE-GRASS.  A  soit  of  grass  culti- 
vated as  food  for  cattle. 

FEiSSE.  One  of  the  honourable  ordinaries, 
which  occupies  the  third  part  and  the  middle 
of  the  field. 


FESTOON.  An  ornament  of  carved  wood, 
in  manner  of  wreaths  or  garlands  hanging 
down. 

FETLOCK.  A  tuft  of  hair  that  grows  be- 
hind the  pastern  joint  in  the  feet  of  horses. 

FETTERS  (in  I/iw.)  A  sort  of  irons  put 
on  the  legs  of  malefactors. 

FEUD  (in  Law.)  The  right  which  the 
vassal  or  tenant  had  in  lands  and  other  immove- 
able things  of  his  lord's,  to  use  the  same  and 
take  the  profits  thereof,  rendering  unto  his 
lord  such  duties  and  services  as  belonsred  to 
military  tenure ;  the  property  of  the  soil,  &c. 
always  remaining  to  tlie  lorcl.  The  laws  re- 
specting these  feuds,  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  the  Feudal  System,  regu- 
lated all  the  principles  of  landed  ])ropcrty  in 
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the  kingdom  of  Great  Britairi  until  the  reig* 
of  Charles  II. ;  and  vestiges  of  this  system  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  their  modern  tenures,  parti- 
cularly in  copyholds. 

FEVER.  A  disease  characterized  by  an 
increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a  foul 
tongue^  and  an  impaired  state  of  several  func- 
tions. 

FIAT,  i.  e.  Let  it  be  doke.  A  short 
order  or  warrant  of  some  judge  for  making 
out  and  allowing  certain  processes. 

FIBRE  (in  Anatomy.)  A  simple  filament, 
serving  to  form  other  parts,  as  the  muscles, 
nerves,  &c. 

FIBRE  (in  Botany.)  Threads  or  hair-lika 
strings  in  plants,  roots,  «Stc. ;  the  first  consti» 
tuent  parts  of  bodies. 

FIBRIL.     A  small  fibre. 

PIBRINA  (in  Chymistry.)  That  substance 
which  constitutes  the  fibrous  part  of  muscles. 
It  is  of  a  white  colour,  without  taste  or  smell, 
and  not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  water. 

FIBROLITE.  A  mineral  consisting  of 
alumina,  silica,  and  iron. 

FIBULA  (in  Anatomy.)  The  lesser  and 
outer  bone  of  the  leg. 

FICTION  (in  Law.)  A  supposition  that  a 
thing  is  true,  so  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
truth  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  equity. 

FIELD.  Arable  land,  or  any  plot  of  ground 
parted  off  for  cultivation. 

FIELD  (in  Heraldry.)  The  whole  surface 
of  the  shield  or  escutcheon. 

FIELD  (in  Military  Tactics.)  Tlie  ground 
chosen  for  any  battle. 

FIELD  (in  Painting.)  The  ground  or  blank 
space  on  which  any  thing  may  be  drawn. 

FIELD-BED  (in  Military  Aflfairs.)  A 
folding  bed  used  by  ofiicers  in  their  tents. 

FIELDFARE.  A  migratory  bird  of  the 
thrush  tribe,  that  visits  England  about  Michael- 
mas and  leaves  it  in  March. 

FIELD-OFFICERS.  Those  who  com- 
mand a  whole  regiment 

FIELD-PIECE.  A  sort  of  cannon,  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  pounders  and  less. 

FIELD-WORKS  (in  Fortification.)  Works 
thrown  up  by  an  army  in  besieging  a  fortress. 

FIERI  FACIAS.  A  writ  commanding  a 
sheriff  to  levy  the  debt  or  deunages  on  the  goods 
of  one  against  whom  judgment  has  been  had  in 
an  action  of  debt. 

FIFE.  A  shrill  wind  instrument  of  the 
martial  kind,  consisting  of  a  short  narrow  tube, 
with  holes  disposed  along  the  side  for  the  r^u- 
lation  of  its  tones. 

FIFER.  One  who  plays  on  the  fife  in  the 
array. 

PIG.  A  tree  with  an  upright  stMn  branch- 
g  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  large  pal- 
mated  or  hand-sliaped  leaves.  It  flourisiies  in 
warm  climates,  and  bears  a  fruit  which,  when 
dried,  is  remarkable  for  its  luscious  sweetness. 
Figs  ripen  very  well  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, in  Philadelphia,  when  enjoying  a  free 
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«xposuie  to  the  sun.  In  the  souttiern  states 
they  flourish  luxuriantly,  and  might  become 
•n  article  of  extensive  export  and  home  con- 
sumption, if  pains  were  taken  to  introduce  the 
Urge  Levant  " 


fIG  (in  Farriery.)  A  kind  of  wart  on  the 
llesh  of  a  horse,  that  is  often  filled  with  foul 
humours. 

FIGHTS.  Waste  clothes  hun?  round  a 
ehip  in  battle,  to  prevent  the  men  from  being 
seen. 

FIGURE  (in  Painting.)  The  lines  and 
colours  which  form  the  representation  of  an 
object. 

FIGURE  (in  Cleometry.)  A  space  termi- 
nated on  all  parts  by  lines  curved  or  straight 

FIGURE  (in  AriUunetic.)  One  of  tlie  nine 
digits,  as  I,  2,  3,  &c. 

FIGURE  (in  Grannnar  and  Rhetoric.)  A 
word  or  form  of  expression  which  deviates 
from  the  coiiiinon  and  natural  meaning. 

FILACER.  An  officer  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  who  files  the  writs,  wheieon 
he  makes  out  process. 

PILAGRI^E,  or  PIIylGRANE.  An  ornn- 
nif'iitnl  w'di  Ic  in  which  flowers  oi'  oilier  figures 
III  A ilh  gold  or  silver  thr«id.s. 

N  r  (in  Botany.)   The  tliroad  like 
1'  Mien,  which  snj)purls  tlic  anther. 

KILHERT.  A  sort  of  nut  tree  cullivuted  in 
cardenK,  the  fruit  of  whicli  is  larger  and  finer 
uwn  lh«  common  wild  nut. 

PILE  (in  Triido  and  Law.)  A  wire  or 
thread  on  which  loose  pajwrs  arc  filed  ui)  to- 
gether. 

FILE  (among  Mcclianics.)  A  tool  of  steel, 
with  which  iron  or  any  metal  is  iKtlished. 
Piles  are  cut  in  little  fiurows  in  a  cerUiin  di- 
rection, and  of  n  certain  dcptli,  arcording  to  tJic 
pain  or  touch  required,  Pilc.^  wie  either  cut 
by  the  hand  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  or  by 


means  of  a  machine;  but  the  latter  mode  is  not 
so  good. 

FILE  (in  Military  Tactics.)  A  straight  line 
or  row  formed  by  soldiers. 

FILICES.  An  order  of  plants  of  tlie  class 
cryptogamia  in  the  Linnaean  system,  inclu- 
ding the  fern,  horse-tail,  adder's  tongue,  maid- 
en-hair, spleen  wort,  polypody,  &c. 

FILLET  (in  Heraldry.)  A  kind  of  bordure. 

FILLET  (in  Architecture.)  A  little  mem- 
ber that  connects  the  other  members. 

FILLET  (in  Painting.)  A  liule  ringlet  of 
leaf  gold. 

FILM  (in  Surgery.)  A  thin  skin  that  covers 
the  eye. 

FILM  (in  Farriery.)  A  thick  pellicle  or 
skin,  that  is  formed  on  the  eyes  of  horses;  in 
consequence  of  which  their  sight  is  impaired. 

FILM  (in  Botany.)  The  thin  woody  skin 
that  separates  the  seed  in  the  pod. 

FILTER  (in  Chymistry.)A  strainer  tlirotigh 
which  any  fluid  is  passed  so  as  to  separate 
tlie  grosser  particles  from  it 

FILTERING  PAPER.  Paper  without 
size,  tliat  may  be  used  in  filtering. 

FILTERING-STONE.  A  sort  of  stone  or 
basin  which  is  sometimes  used  for  purifying 
water.  It  is  artificial  as  well  as  natural,  and 
has  been  variously  constructed  to  answer  tlie 
purpose. 

FILTRATION  (in  Chvmistry,  as  well  as 
in  Domestic  Economy.)  The  process  of  strain- 
ing or  filtering  liquors  by  means  of  woollen 
cloth,  cotton,  linen,  paper,  or  other  materials. 

FIN,  The  membrane  in  fishes  by  which 
they  perform  their  movements  in  tlic  water. 

FINAL.  The  last  or  concluding.  Final 
letters  are  those  which  are  used  only  at  the 
end  of  words,  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  otlicr 
oriental  languages. 

FINAL  (in  Music)  The  last  sound  of  a 
verse  in  a  chant. 
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FINANCES  (in  Political  Economy.)  The 
treasures  or  revenue  of  a  government 

FINANCIER.  An  officer  who  manages 
tlie  finances. 

FINE  (in  fjaw,)  A  penalty  or  amends 
maric  in  money  for  an  oilence  ;  also,  monry 
paid  for  the  renewal  of  a  leaso,  and  a  conviy- 
ance  of  lauds  or  tenements,  in  order  to  cut  ofl" 
all  c^>ntrovei-si«^s, 

FINE-DRAWING,  Sewing  up  the  rents 
in  woollen  cloths  so  finely  that  they  cannot 
be  seen. 

FINERS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 
Those  who  8C|>aratc  tlic  mcluls  fiom  coarser 
ores, 

FINERY.  The  furnare  in  which  nictala 
arc  refined,  that  is,  liainmerwl  and  fitahioncd 
into  what  israllod  a  bl.iom  or  square  Imu*. 

FIN-FISH.  A  wnaller  sort  of  whale. 

FINGAL'S  CAVE.  Li  Uio  island  of  Staffs, 
Scotland,  ta  a  remarkable  cavern  of  great  ex- 
tent    It  La  supiHjrtcd  on  each  side  by  ranges 
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of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  such 
as  have  been  broken  away. 


FIR  or  FIR-TREE.  A  tree  valuable  for 
the  timber,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  which  it  yields  in 
abundance.  The  sorts  most  esteemed  are  the 
Scotch  fir,  Norway  fir,  Spruce  fir,  and  Cana- 
da fir. 

FIRE  (in  Chymistry.)  That  invisible 
fluid  by  which  bodies  are  expanded,  and  be 
come  hot,  is  best  known  from  its  effects  ; 
and  to  these,  and  not  to  tlie  disputes  that 
have  agitated"  philsophers  concerning  this 
subject,  must  we.  look  for  all  the  knowledge 
to  be  gained  respecting  this  chief  agent  in 
nature,  on  which  animal  and  vegetable  ex 
istence  have  so  close  and  inscrutable  a  depen- 
dence, and  without  which  it  does  not  appear 
that  nature  could  exist  a  single  moment. 
Whenever  you  perceive  a  number  of  qualitiee 
always  existing  togeflier,  you  are  warranted 
to  conclude,  that  there  is  some  substance 
which  produces  those  qualities.  Fire  drives 
out  other  bodies  from  any  given  space  ;  it  has 
a  constant  tendency  to  diffuse  itself  uniformly, 
so  as  to  maintain  equilibrium  ;  it  dilates  some 
substances ;  it  must  have  penetrated  them ;  it 
expels  other  bodies,  and  tal<es  their  place; 
therefore,  we  conclude  it  must  itself  be  a  body, 
a  real  and  material  substance. 

FIREBALLS.  Luminous  bodies  usually 
appearing  at  a  great  height. 

FIREBRAND.  A  piece  of  burning  wood 
taken  out  of  the  fire. 
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FIRE  DAMP.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
which,  by  the  excitement  of  flame,  combmes 
with  oxygen,  and,  aa  an  enlarged  flame,  ex- 
plodes in  mines. 

FIRE-ENGINE.  An  engine  for  tlie  ex- 
tinguishing  of  fire,  which  consists  of  two 
forcing  pumps  so  combined  that  their  joint 
action  produces  a  constant  and  powerfu' 
stream  of  water,  which,  by  means  of  a  pipe 
may  be  directed  at  pleasure  to  any  point. 


FIRE-FLY.  A  species  of  flies  common  in 
Guiana,  having  on  each  side  of  the  head  a 
globular  luminous  body,  that  shines  like  a 
star.  They  live  in  rotten  trees  in  tlie  day, 
emd  always  appear  at  night. 

FIREMAN.  One  who  is  employed  in 
extinguishing  fires. 

FIRE-SHIP.  A  ship  filled  witli  combusti- 
bles, to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

FIRE- WORKS.  Compositions  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  and  dmixoal,  which  exhibit  a  hand- 
some appearance  when  fired  off. 

FIRKIN.  An  English  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  nine  gallons  of  beer. 

FIRMAN.  A  passport  granted  in  Turkey 
and  India  for  the  liberty  of  trade. 

FIRSTLING.  The  young  of  cattle  which 
are  first  brought  forth. 

FISH,  or  FISHES  (in  Natural  History.) 
Animals  which  cannot  live  out  of  water, 
vertebrated,  with  fins,  or  feet,  naked  or  scaly, 
a  single  heart,  and  cold  blood.  They  constitute 
the  fourth  class  of  the  Linnsean  system,  and 
are  divided  into  five  orders,  viz.  Abdominalee, 
Apodes,  Cartilagini,  Jugulares,  and  Thcra- 
cici.  They  move  with  great  velociD^,  by 
of  nns,  serving  tlic  purpose  of  oar» 
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and  rudders :  in  general  tliey  have  two,  called 
pectoral,  behind  the  opening  of  the  gills ;  two, 
called  ventral,  under  the  belly;  one,  called 
dorsal,  on  the  back  ;  another,  called  anal,  near 
the  tail ;  and  the  very  operative  one,  at  the 
end  of  the  tail ;  the  size  depending  on  the  form 
of  the  fish.  They  are  protected  from  cold 
by  oily  secretions ;  "they  live  upon  one  another, 
and  also  upon  vegetables  and  insects  ;  and 
they  emigrate  from  one  sea  to  another.  They 
brejithe  by  their  gills,  absorbing  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  water,  soon  dying  if  air  is  with- 
held, as  under  ice,  or  in  a  close  vessel.  They 
appear  to  liave  the  same  senses  as  land  ani- 
mals, but  that  of  seeing  in  greater  perfection. 
Systems  of  ichthyology  record  2500  known 
species. 

PISH,  or  Royal  Fish  (in  Law.)  The 
whale  and  sturgeon,  so  denominated  in  Eng- 
land, because  the  king  is  entitled  to  them 
whenever  tliey  are  thrown  on  shore  or  caught 
near  the  coasts. 

PISH  ^among  Mariners.)  A  machine  em- 
ployed to  hoist  and  draw  up  the  flooks  of  ships' 
anchors  towards  the  top  of  the  bow. 

PISHERY.  The  place  where  fish  are 
caught  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

PISH-GIG.  An  instrument  for  striking 
fish  at  sea. 

PISHING-PLY.  A  bait  used  for  catching 
fish. 

PISHING-HOOK.  An  instrument  of  steel 
wire,  fitted  for  catching  and  retaining  fish. 

PISHING-LINE.  A  line  of  twisted  hair 
fixed  to  a  rod  called  the  fishing-rod,  and  hav- 
ing at  one  end  the  fishing-hook. 

FISHMONGER,    A  dealer  in  fish. 

FISTULA.  A  long  and  sinuous  ulcer. 

FITCHET.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  or 
ferret  kind. 

FIXATION.  The  making  any  volatile 
spirituous  body  endure  the  fire. 

FIXED  AIR.  A  name  formerly  given 
by  chymists  to  the  air  which  was  extricated 
from  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies,  now  ct>m- 
monly  called  carbonic  ncid  gas.  It  suffocates 
animals,  and  extinguishes  flame,  but  sustains 
vegetabh^. 

FIXED  BODIFi^.  Such  as  neither  fire 
nor  any  corrosive  menstruum  have  the  power 
of  reducing  to  tlieir  component  elements,  as 
ammonia. 

FIXED  STARS.  Such  as  do  not  change 
their  positions  in  respect  to  one  another. 

FLAG  (in  Naval  or  Military  AiTaira.) 
The  CAiIonrs  or  ensign  of  a  ship,  or  of  a  regi- 
ment of  land  forces. 

FLAG  (in  Botany.)  A  sort  of  rush  \vith 
B  large  leaf.  It  is  of  different  kinds,  as  the 
common  flag,  or  Water  iris,  that  grows  in 
rivers  and  Ivars  a  yellow  flower ;  the  corn 
flag,  or  glailiolo,  a  IiuUkiur  niant;  and  the 
sweet  flag,  a  pptf^nnial ;  whioli  two  last  are 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

FLAGEOLET.  A  litUe  fln».e. 
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FLAG-OFFICER.  An  officer  command- 
ing a  squadron. 

FLAGON.  A  large  drinking  vessel. 

FLAG-SHIP.  A  ship  commanded  by  a 
flag-ofiicer. 

FLAG-STAFF.  The  staff  set  on  the  head  of 
the  topgallant  mast,  on  which  the  flag  is  placed. 

FLAGSTONE.  A  sort  of  stone  used  for 
smooth  pavement. 

FLAIL.  An  instrument  used  for  thrashing 
corn. 

FLAMBEAU.  A  kind  of  large  taper,  made 
of  hempen  wicks,  by  pouring  meltwi  wauc  on 
their  top,  and  letting  it  run  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. This  done,  they  lay  them  to  dry  ;  after 
which,  they  roll  them  on  a  table,  and  join 
four  of  them  together  by  means  of  a  red  hot 
iron;  and  then  pour  on  more  wax,  till  the 
flambeau  is  brought  to  the  size  required. 

FLAME.  The  most  subtle  and  the  brightest 
part  of  fire,  ascending  above  in  a  pyramidal  or 
conical  figure,  and  has  been  conjectured  by 
Newton  to  be  a  vapour  red-hot;  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  ah  imperfect  idea.  We 
should  rather  say,  that  flame  is  an  instance 
of  combustion  whose  colour  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  decomposition  which 
takes  place. 

FLAMINGO.  A  fowl  of  the  grallic  order. 
The  beak  is  naked,  toothed,  and  appears  as  if 
broken  ;  the  feet  palmatcd  and  four-toed.  It 
resembles  the  heron  in  shape,  but  is  entirely 
red  excepting  the  quill  feathers.  It  is  a  native 
of  Africa  and  America. 


FLASK.    A  measure  for  holding  giin})ow- 


der. 


FLAT  (in  Music.)   A  character  marked 
thus  bi  which  lowers  a  note  one  semitone. 
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PliAX.  A  plant,  from  the  fibres,  or  skin, 
of  which  linen  thread  is  made.  Common  flax, 
as  represented  underneath,  is  an  annual ;  but 
Uie  other  kinds  are  perennials. 


FLAX-DRESSING.  The  separation  of 
the  skin  or  fine  fibres  from  the  wood  or  stalk 
of  the  flax  plant,  by  breaking  the  stalk  in  a 
machine,  and  then  drawing  it  through  a 
hatchel,  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 


FLAX  EARTH,  or  Mountain  Flax. 
See  Asbestos. 

FLEA.  An  insect  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
with  two  eyes  and  six  feet,  with  feelers  like 
threads.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  agility,  leap- 
ing to  a  surprising  distance,  and  its  bite  is 
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very  troublesome.    They  abound  about  bams 
ancf  hog-styes,  , 


FLEAM.  An  instrument  for  lancing  the 
gums  or  bleeding  cattle. 

FLEECE.  A  flock  of  wool,  or  what  comes 
from  a  sheep  at  one  sheering. 

FLEET.  A  number  of  ships  together  in 
company  or  under  one  commander. 

FLEET  (in  Law.)  A  prison  in  London, 
where  debtors  are  confined. 

FLESH  (in  Anatomy.)  The  soft  and  fibrous 
part  of  an  animal  body ;  also^  the  red  part  of  a 
muscle. 

FLESH  (in  Botany.)  The  pulpy  substance 
of  any  fruit  or  root. 

FLEUR  DE  LIS,  or  Flower  de  Luce 
(in  Heraldry.)  A  bearing  in  the  arms  of 
France,  and  in  other  coats  of  arms. 

FLINT.  A  semi-transparent  and  hard 
stone,  found  between  chalk  strata,  containing 
98  hundredths  of  silex,  often  hollow,  and  ap- 
parently formed  during  the  ebullition  of  chalk, 
by  its  siliceous  parts  being  thrown  up.  When 
struck  against  iron,  the  motion  makes  a  sepa- 
rated particle  red  hot,  which  falling  on  any 
nflammable  substance,  as  tinder,  or  gunpow- 
der, produces  decomposition,  aud  hence  it  is 
much  used  in  fire-arms. 

FLINTS  (among  Gunsmiths.)  Pieces  of 
flint  cut  so  as  to  go  between  the  jaws  of  the 
cock  of  a  gun. 

FLOAT.  A  raft  or  number  of  pieces  of 
timber  fastened  together  with  rafters  athwart, 
to  be  driven  down  a  river  with  the  tide. 

FLOATING  BATTERY.  Vessels  used 
as  batteries  to  cover  troops  in  landing  on  an 
enemy's  coast 

FLOCK.  A  number  of  sheep  in  company ; 
also,  a  lock  of  wool. 

FLOETZ.  Beds  or  strata  of  earth,  con- 
taming  the  remains  of  animal  or  vegetaWe 
substances,  &c. 

FLOOD.  The  flux  of  the  tide  when  the 
water  continues  rising. 

FLOOD-GATE.  A  sluice  or  gate  that 
may  be  opened  or  shut,  for  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  water. 

FLOOR.     The  area  or  surface  of  a  room. 

FLOOR  (in  Ship  Building.)  The  bottom 
of  the  ship  which  rests  on  the  ground. 

FLORA  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 

ddess  of  flowers ;  in  Botany,  the  title  of 
soirie  botanical  works, 

FLORIN.  A  coin  of  diflferent  value;  the 
silver  florin  of  Holland  is  worth  about  forty 
cents. 
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FI/OUR.    The  fine  parts  of  wheat  corn 
round  and  sifted. 
FLOWER.    The  beautiful  part  of  a  plant, 
the  blossom;  the  parts  or  divisions  of  which 
<-ire  called  petals.  It  contains  the  parts  of  fruc- 
tification, or  tlie  crerm  of  the  fruit. 

FLOWER  DE  LUCE.  A  species  of  the 
iris ;  a  bulbous  root  having  a  lily  flower  of  one 
leaf,  skaped  like  that  of  the  common  iris. 

FLOWERS  (in  Chyrnistry.)  The  fine 
mealy  matter  which,  in  sublimation,  is  carried 
up  to  the  head  of  the  vessel,  as  the  flowers  of 
benzoin,  zinc,  &c. 

FLUATES.  A  kind  of  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  fluoric  acid  with  diflerent 
bases,  as  the  fluate  of  ammonia. 

FLUE.  The  small  winding  chimney  in  a 
furnace  for  conveying  smoke,  air,  and  heat, 
into  a  larger  chimney ;  also,  the  down  or  soft 
hair  of  rabbits  and  feathers, 

FLUELLEN.  An  annual  that  grows  in 
gardens. 

FLUID  (in  Physiology.)  A  fluid  body,  or 
one  whose  parts  yield  to  the  smallest  force  im- 
pressed, and  are  easily  moved  among  each 
other.  Fluids  are  either  elastic,  as  the  air,  or 
non -elastic,  as  water,  mercury,  &c. 

FLUID  (in  Anatomy.)  The  fluids  of  the 
animal  body  are  the  humours  and  juices,  as 
tlie  blood,  chyle,  saliva,  &c. 

FLUIDITY.  The  state  of  bodies  when 
their  parte  are  very  readily  moveable  in  all  di- 
rections with  respect  to  each  other.  It  stands 
directly  opposed  to  solidity  or  firmness,  and  i 
distinguished  from  liquidity  and  humidity, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  imply  also  wetting  and 
adhering.  Melted  metals,  air,  ether,  smoke, 
and  flame,  are  fluid  but  not  liquid  bodies,  tlieir 
parts  being  dry  and  leaving  no  sense  of  mois- 
ture. Solids  are  converted  into  fluids  by  means 
of  heat. 

FLUOR  SPAR,  or  Dehbyshihe  Spah. 
A  species  of  salt  which  abounds  in  nature, 
and  oxjnsists  of  a  calcareous  earth  in  combina- 
tion with  fluorir,  acid.  It  is  called  fluor,  be- 
cause it  mejts  readily ;  it  is  called  spar,  because 
it  has  a  sparry  form  and  fracture ;  and  it  is 
also  called  vitreous  spar,  because  it  has  the 
appearance  of  glass. 

FLUORIC  ACID.  A  gaseous  substance 
procured  from  fluor  spar,  which  is  of  a  corro- 
ding nature,  and  will  dis.solve  glass,  for  whirli 
reauon  it  has  been  used  lor  etching  on  glass. 
This  acid  gas  readily  combines  witJi  water ; 
and  when  dropped  in,  a  hissing  noise  is  pro- 
duced with  much  heat. 

FLUTE.  A  wind  instrument,  and  tlie  sim- 
pleat  of  its  kind,  witli  stops  for  tlie  fingers ; 
also,  a  provision  ship,  partially  equipped  for 
defence,  is  said  to  l)e  armed  en  flute. 

FLUTES.  The  hollow  channels  found  along 
thft  surfuceof  a  mlumn. 

FLUX  (in  Physiology.)  That  motion  of  the 
water  by  which  it  rises. 
FLUX  (in  Chyrnistry.)    Any  8ubstanc«  or 
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mixture  added  to  assist  the  fusion  of  minerals 
and  metals,  In  assaying,  alkalies  are  used  as* 
fluxes,  which  render  the  eartliy  mixtures  fu- 
sible by  connecting  them  with  glass. 

FLUXIONS.  That  branch  of  algebra  which 
treats  of  the  velocities  with  which  the  fluents 
or  flowing  quantities  increase  or  decrease. 
The  variable  or  flowing  quantities  are  repre- 
sented by  the  letters,  f,  tc,  x,  y,  z ;  the  inva- 
riable quantities  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c. 
The  fluxion  is  represented  by  a  dot  thus, 
V,  i- 

FLY  (in  Natural  History.)  A  small  winged 
insect,  common  about  houses. 

FLY  (among  Mechanics.)  That  part  of  a 
jack  which  puts  the  rest  of  the  machine  in 
motion. 

PLY  (among  Mariners.)  That  part  of  a 
compass  on  which  the  thirty-two  points  are 
described. 

FLY  (among  Carpenters.)  Flies  or  flyers 
are  the  series  of  steps  which  go  straight  for- 
ward without  winding. 

PLY-BOAT.  A  large  vessel  with  a  broad 
bow,  used  in  the  English  coasting  trade. 

FLY-BLOW.  The  deposit  of  die  eggs, 
maggots,  or  nymphao  of  flies,  in  meat. 

FLY-CATCHER.  A  sort  of  bird  inhabit- 
ing Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  so  called  be- 
cause it  lives  upon  flies. 

FLYING  BRIDGE.  See  Bridge. 

FLYING  DRAGON.  A  four-footed  rep- 
tile,  of  the  "lizard  tribe,  about  12  inches  long, 
inhabiting  Africa  and  India,  which  has  a  late- 
ral membrane  serving  as  a  wing. 


FliYING  FISH.  A  fish  inhabiting  the 
European  and  American  seas,  which,  by  the 
help  of  its  long  pectoral  fins,  is  enabled  to  raise 
itself  out  of  tue  water,  and  to  fly  a  short  di»- 

tanco  u'       ,   ;         '  '     other  fish. 


J^'-^'^f*^ 


so  called  from  ths 


FLY  ORCHIS.  A 

resemblance  it  l)ears  in  its  figure  to  a  fly 
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PLY-TRAP,  or  Venus's  Ply-Trap.  A 
Bensitive  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  consiat  of 
two  lobes,  that  close  when  they  are  irritated 
within,  and  consequently  entrap  any  insect 
that  lights  upon  them. 

FOAL.  The  young  of  a  horse  or  other  beast 
of  burden. 

FOCUS  (in  Optics.)  The  point  of  conver- 
gence or  concourse,  where  all  the  rays  meet 
after  passing  through  a  convex  lens. 

FOCUS  (in  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections.) 
A  certain  point  in  the  parabola  and  ellipses, 
&c.  where  the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of 
these  curves  concur.     . 

FODDER.     Dry  food  for  cattle. 

FOG,  or  Mist.  A  meteor  consisting  of 
condensed  vapours  floating  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

FOIL  (in  Fencing.)  An  instrument  with 
out  a  point,  to  fence  with  by  way  of  exercise 

FOIL  (among  Glass-grinders.)  A  sheet  of 
tin  laid  on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass,  to  make 
it  reflect. 

FOIL  (among  Jewellers.)  A  thin  leaf  of 
metal  placed  under  a  precioas  stone,  to  in- 
crease its  brilliancy. 

FOLD.  An  enclosed  place  in  which  sheep 
are  confined. 

FOLIAGE.  A  cluster  or  assemblage  of  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

FOLIAGE  (in  Architecture.)  Ornaments 
representing  leaves,  used  in  cornices,  &c. 

FOLIATING.  Spreading  the  plates  of 
glass  over  with  the  foil,  in  order  to  make  them 
reflect. 

FOLIO.  The  full  size  of  paper  as  it  comes 
from  the  manufacturer ;  also,  books  printed 
on  paper  of  that  size. 

FOLIO  (in  Merchant's  Accounts.)  The 
page,  including  the  right  and  left  hand  page, 
in  a  merchant's  ledger,  which  are  numbered 
by  the  same  figure,  so  that  they  may  cor- 
respond. 

.  FOMENTATION.  The  bathing  any  part 
of  the  body  with  a  decoction  of  herbs,  &c.  A 
similar  application  with  bags  of  herbs  and 
other  ingredients  is  called  a  dry  fomentation. 

FOOT.  A  measure  of  length  consisting  of 
twelve  inches. 

FOOT  (in  Poetry.)  A  certain  number  of 
syllables  which  serve  for  measuring  the  verse. 

FOOT  (in  Military  Tactics.)  Soldiers  who 
serve  on  foot 

FORAGE.  Provender  for  horses  in  an 
army. 

FORCE  (in  Physiology.)  Whatever  is  or 
may  be  made  the  primary  cause  of  motion  in 
bodies. 

FORCE  (in  Tiaw.)    Unlawful  violence. 

FORCE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Any  body  of 
men  that  may  be  employed  in  action. 

FORCEPS.  A  surgeon's  tongs,  pincers, 
&c. 

FORCER,  or  FORCING  PUMP.  A 
pump  with  a  forcer  or  piston  witliout  a  valve. 
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FORCING  (among  Gardeners.)  A  method 
of  obtaining  fruit  and  flowers  before  their  sea- 
son, by  the  application  of  heat 

FORCING  (in  Commerce.)  The  fining 
down  wines  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  iinme 
diate  use. 

FORE.  A  sea  term  for  near  the  stem ;  as, 
'fore  and  aft,'  that  is,  from  stem  to  stern. 

FORECASTLE.  A  cabin  or  room  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship,  occupied  by  the  sailors. 

FORECLOSED  (in  Law.)  Excluded  or 
barred  the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages, 
&c. 

FOREIGN  ATTACHMENT  (in  Law.) 
An  attachment  of  foreigners'  goods  found 
within  a  liberty  or  city. 

FORENSIC.  Belonging  to  the  bar  or  courts 
of  law. 

FORESHORTENING  (in  Painting.)  The 
making  a  head  or  face  in  a  drawing  appear 
shorter  before. 

FORESTALLING.  The  buying  or  bar- 
gaining for  corn  or  other  merchandise  before 
it  comes  into  the  market 

FORFEITURE  (in  Law.)  The  loss  of 
goods,  lands,  or  employments,  &c.  for  neglect- 
ing to  do  one's  duty,  or  for  some  crime  com- 
mitted. 

FORGE.  A  furnace,  in  which  smiths  heat 
their  metals  red-hot,  or  in  which  the  ore  taken 
out  of  the  mine  is  melted  down. 

FORGERY  (in  Law.)  The  fraudulent 
making  or  altering  any  record,  deed,  or  wri- 
ting, &c.  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's 
right,  particularly  the  counterfeiting  the  signa- 
ture of  another  with  intent  to  do  fraud,  which, 
by  tlie  law  of  England,  is  made  a  capital  fe- 
lony. 

FORGING  (in  Smithery.)  The  beating  or 
hammering  iron  on  an  anvil. 

FORK.  An  instrument  divided  at  the  end 
into  two  or  more  prongs,  for  various  uses. 

FORM  (in  Physiology.)  The  essential  and 
distinguishing  modification  of  the  matter  of 
which  any  body  is  composed. 

FORM  (among  Mechanica)  A  kind  of 
mould  in  which  any  thing  is  wrought. 

FORM  (among  Printers.)  The  chase  or 
frame  filled  with  type  or  letter  the  size  and 
form  of  a  page,  made  ready  for  the  press. 
This  form  will  be  quarto  if  the  sheet  consist 
of  8  pages;  octavo,  if  it  consist  of  16  pages; 
and  duodecimo,  if  it  consist  of  24. 

FORMA  PAUPERIS,  i.  e.  In  the  Poem 
OF  A  Pauper.  A  form  in  which  any  one 
may  sue  who  swears  that  he  is  not  worth  20 
dollars,  and  brings  a  certificate  from  some 
lawyer  that  he  has  just  cause  of  suit  In  that 
case  he  has  counsel  assigned,  and  is  released 
from  costs  of  suit,  &c. 

FORMIC  ACID.  The  acid  of  ants,  which 
is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  red  ant 

FORMULA  (in  Mathematics.)  A  general 
theorem  or  literal  expression  for  resolving  any 
part  of  a  problem.    . 
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FORMULA  (in  Theology  )  A  profeeeion  of 
faith. 

FORMULARY.  A  book  of  forms  and  pre- 
cedents for  law  nuitters. 

FORT.  A  small  castle  or  strong  hold;  a 
place  of  small  extent,  fortified  either  by  art  or 
nature,  being  encompassed  with  a  raoat,  ram 
part,  and  parapet,  as  represented  underneath 
to  secure  some  high  ground,  or  the  passage  of 
a  river. 
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FORTIFICATION.  The  science  of  milita- 
ry architecture,  which  teaches  the  best  mode 
of  putting  a  city,  town,  or  any  other  place,  into 
a  state  of  defence,  by  making  works  around  it. 
A  fortification  is  eithei"  regular  or  irregular ;  a 
reguLir  fortification  is  built  in  a  regular  poly- 
gon, as  in  the  subjoined  figure ;  an  irregular 
fortification  is  where  the  sides  and  angles  are 
not  uniform.  A  temporary  fortification  is  that 
which  is  raised  for  any  particular  emergency, 
as  field-works,  <tc.  This  is  distinguished  from 
a  durable  fortification,  which  serves  as  a  per- 
manent defence  of  a  place.  A  defensive  forti- 
fication is  that  by  which  a  town  is  defended  in 
ca«e  of  a  siogc,  m  distinction  from  an  oftensive 
fortification,  which  is  raised  by  besiegers  for 
the  attack  of  a  place.  The  works  of  a  place 
are  those  about  the  place,  in  distinction  from 
the  outworks,  which  are  constructed  before 
the  body  of  the  place.  The  princijwl  works 
belonging  to  a  fortification  are,  the  ditch  or 
trench  made  round  each  work  ;  the  rampart, 
or  elevation  of  earth,  raised  along  the  faces  of 
any  work,  to  cover  tlie  inner  part;  the  parn- 
jjet,  or  that  part  of  a  rampart  which  serves  to 
cover  the  tj'oops  planted  tliorc ;  the  bastion, 
tliat  part  of  the  mrler  enclosure  of  a  fortification 
making  an  angle  towards  the  field ;  tlie  coim- 
t'-rrriip,  the  slo|ic  of  the  ditch  facing  the  iwdy 
'  •  place;  the  covert  way,  tJie  apace  ex- 
*  M-ling  round  the  counterscarp;  the  glaci*i, 
'!i.  jurt  beyond  the  covert  way,  to  which  it 
.s.  r\ -.-^  ius  a  parapet;  tile  curtain,  the  front  of  a 
AVI  11  U>twa^n  two  bastions;  the  flank,  any 
port  of  a  work  which  defends  another :  the 


gorge,  thai  part  next  to  the  body  of  the  place 
whire  there  is  no  rampart;  the  epaule,  the 
shouidor  of  the  bastion  ;  besides  the  barriers, 
palisades,  portcullis,  place  of  arms,  &c.  The 
engraving  represents  one  section,  of  which  a 
a  complete  fortification  consists  of  a  continua- 
tion and  combination. 

FORTIFICATIONS,  ANCIENT.  In  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States,  numerous  re- 
mains of  ancient  fortifications  and  mounds  of 
earth  are  still  found.  The  construction  of  these 
shows  that  they  were  built  by  men  accustom- 
ed to  labour,  and  who  possessed  considerable 
knowledge  in  the  business  of  fortifications. 
They  must  have  been  erected  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod, as  trees  several  hundred  years  old  are 
often  seen  growing  upon  them.  When  and 
by  whom  they  were  erected  is  entirely  un- 
known. The  engraving  repreacnta  those  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
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FORTIORI,  or  A  FORTIORI.  A  term 
used  in  reasoning  for  any  conclusion  or  infe- 
rence that  is  much  stronii[er  tlian  anollier. 

FORTUNE  TKLLFiR.  One  who  ulls  a 
numb»?r  of  prolxible  events,  determined  by 
some  arbitrary  arrangements  and  fortuitous 
permutations,  which  have  no  connexion  with 
the  parties  or  the  events :  stkI,  therefore,  ■ 
practice  of  error,  ignoran'         '■    :      luro. 

FORUM.  A  public  [I  .  where 

causes  were  trifd  and  biiM  ntj^i. 

FOSS  (in  Forliliration.)  A  hollow  ditch, 
commonly  full  of  water,  lying  between  the 
scarp  auu  thu  counterscarp. 
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FOSSILS.  All  manner  of  things  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  whether  they  be  native  fossils 
growing  in  and  of  the  earth,  as  metals,  stones, 
salts,  earths,  and  other  minerals ;  or  whether 
they  be  foreign  substances,  as  the  exuviae  of 
Bea  and  land  animals,  namely,  shells,  bones, 
teeth,  &c. ;  or  whether  they  be  vegetables,  as 
leaves,  wood,  &c,  which  have  lain  long  buried 
in  the  earth. 

FOUL.  A  sea  term  for  the  running  of  one 
ship  against  another. 

FOUNDATION  (in  Architecture.)  That 
part  of  a  building  which  is  under  ground. 

FOUNDATION  (in  Law.)  A  donation  in 
money  or  lands  for  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  some  community,  as  an  hospital,  a 
school,  &c. 

FOUNDER  (in  Law.)  One  who  founds 
and  endows  a  church,  school,  college,  &c. 

POUNDER  (in  Trade.)  One  who  casts 
metals  in  various  forms,  as  g\m-founders,  bell- 
founders,  &c. 

FOUNDRY.  The  art  of  casting  metals  in 
various  forms ;  also,  the  place  where  this  bu- 
siness is  done.  Small  works  are  cast  in  sand, 
which,  being  duly  prepared,  is  put  into  a  wood- 
en frame;  then  wooden  or  metal  models  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  cast  are  put  into  the 
sand  so  as  to  leave  their  impression,  and  along 
the  middle  of  the  mould  is  laid  a  small  brass 
cylinder  to  form  a  chief  canal  for  tlie  metal  to 
run  through,  from  which  canal  run  others  ex- 
tending to  each  model  or  pattern  placed  in  the 
frame.  When  the  moulds  are  fully  prepared, 
the  fused  metal  is  poured  out  of  the  crucible 
into  the  chief  canal,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
each  pattern.  After  the  whole  has  been  set  to 
cool,  the  cast  work  is  taken  out  of  the  sand. 
The  mould  for  very  large  articles  is  made  of 
tempered  loam,  built  up  by  degrees  in  a  pit, 
into  which  the  melted  metal  is  made  to  run 
along  a  channel  on  the  ground  to  the  mould. 
The  composition  used  in  casting  bells  is  termed 
hell  metal.  In  casting  types,  or  letters,  the 
two  things  principally  to  he  regarded  are,  the 
matter  and  the  matrices.  The  matter  is  a 
compound  metal,  partljr  copper  and  partly 
lead,  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  whicn 
every  letter-founder  regulates  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion; to  this  he  adds  a  quantity  of  other 
metal,  to  render  the  composition  harder.  The 
matrices  of  the  letters  are  pieces  of  copper, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  on  which  the 
impression  of  the  intended  character  lias  been 
cut,  or  sti-uck  by  puncheons,  &c.  graven  in 
relievo. 

FOUNT,  or  PONT.  A  set  or  certain  quan- 
tity of  letters  cast  at  one  time  by  a  letter-foimd- 
er  for  the  use  of  a  printer.  Founts  are  large 
or  small,  according  to  the  wants  of  a  printer, 
who  orders  them  b}'  the  hundred  weight  or  by 
the  sheet.  A  fount  of  five  hundred,  including 
letters,  points,  epacx^,  quadrats,  &c.  is  to 
weigh  500  llv^.  A  fount  of  ten  sheets  is  ex- 
|)ected  to  contain  a  sufficiency  for  composing 
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ten  sheets  without  being  obliged  to  distribute ; 
in  the  making  of  which  the  founder  takes  care 
that  those  sorts  of  letters  should  be  best  sup- 
plied for  which  there  are  the  greatest  calls  in 
composition,  so  that  scarcely  any  two  boxes 
will  contain  the  same  number  of  letters.  The 
proportion  which  the  different  sorts  of  charac- 
ters in  a  fount  should  bear  to  each  other,  has 
been  now  reduced  to  a  rule,  which,  by  tlie 
French,  is  called  the  police. 

FOUNTAIN.  A  natural  spring  of  water 
rising  out  of  the  ground ;  adso,  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter ejected  through  a  pipe  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine contrived  for  this  purpose.  Artificial 
fountains  are  various  in  their  forms,  but  they 
all  act  on  tlie  principle  of  a  pressure,  either 
from  a  head  of  water,  or  arising  from  the 
spring  and  elasticity  of  the  air.  When  foun- 
tains are  formed  by  the  pressure  of  a  head  of 
water,  or  any  other  fluid  of  the  same  kind, 
with  the  fountain  or  jet,  then  will  this  spout 
up  nearly  to  the  same  height  as  that  head, 
allowing  a  little  for  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
with  that  of  the  adjutage,  &c.  in  the  fluid 
rushing  through ;  but  when  the  fountain  is 
produced  by  any  other  force  than  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  the  same  fluid  as  itself,  it  will 
rise  nearly  to  the  altitude  of  the  fluid,  whose 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  given  force  that  pro- 
duces the  fountain.  The  subjoined  figure  re- 
presents the  circulating  foimtain,  or  the  foun- 
tain of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  so  called  because 
it  w^as  invented  by  him,  in  which  the  air,  be- 
ing compressed  by  a  concealed  fall  of  water, 
forms  a  jet  that  appears  as  if  it  had  a  perpetual 
motion,  and  that  the  same  water  which  fell 
from  the  jet,  rose  again ;  but,  in  reality,  that 
water  does  not  come  up  again,  for,  running 
down  through  a  pipe  into  the  bottom  box,  it 
drives  out  the  air  through  an  ascending  pipe 
into  the  box  at  the  top  containing  water,  which, 
being  pressed  upon,  is  forced  through  tlie 
spout  as  long  as  there  is  any  in  it 


FOWL.  The  largest  port  of  birds,  whether 
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domestic  or  wild,  as  geese,  pheasant's,  par 
tiidges,  Ac.  ;  also  a  full  grown  chicken  or 
yourig  hen. 

FOWLING.  The  art  of  taking  or  killing 
lards,  either  by  means  of  snares  or  net.s,  or  by 
various  devices,  as  imitating  their  voices  or 
using  decoy  birdj^  and  the  like. 

POWLINGPIECE.  A  light  gim  for 
shooting  birds. 

FOX.  A  crafty,  lively  animal,  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog,  which  seeks  its  food  by  night  among 
the  poultry,  rabbits,  and  hares.  They  emit  an 
odour  which  enables  dogs  to  scent  and  follow 
them.  The  fox  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  and 
as  a  charge,  is  supposed  to  denote  a  subtle  wit 
by  which  a  man  has  served  liis  country. 
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FOXGLOVE.     See  Die. . 

FOX-TAIL  GRASS.  An  herbiceous  plant. 

F.  R.  S.     Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

FRACTURE  (in  Mineralogy.)  The  break- 
ing of  minerals,  or  the  manner  in  wliicii  they 
break,  which  is  one  of  their  specific  characters. 

FRACTURE  (in  Surgery.)  The  break- 
in?  of  any  Inne  by  an  external  act  of  violence, 

^RiENUM  LINGUA  (in  Anatomy.)  The 
ligament  under  the  tongue. 

FRAME  (with  Painters.)  A  kind  of  square, 
composed  of  four  long  pieces  or  slips  of  wood 
joined  together,  the  intermaliate  space  of  which 
is  divided  by  litllo  strings  or  threads  into  a 
great  numlvr  of  liitle  squares,  like  tlic  mashes 
of  a  net;  iised  in  reducing  figures  from  great  to 
small  or  from  small  to  great. 

FRANCHISE  (in  Law.)  A  privilege  or 
exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction. 

FRANK  FREE.  A  term  much  used  in  old 
r'ri:,^litih  law,  BS  Frank  pledge  freemen,  wiio 
ti  -I  (I  fn  be  pledges  or  sureties  for  the  good  be- 
f  i.so  who  were  of  their  community ; 

i\v,  an  excnqition  from  payiiiij 
1  i' Iters,  which  is  enjoyed  by  mem- 

It  is  »»t'  parliament,  and  congress,  to  a  certain 
extent 

WM  \ NK      \  French  coin,  worth  19  cents. 

'NCENSE.     An  odoriferous,  dry, 

'inee,  pn)nired  from  the  juniper 


■WUh  ; 
«>iuii<l< 


IT  of  follow- 

I  I  lie  soul  does, 
l>rtituimic<^  and  desire. 
'J     A  soldier  that  eer ves  for 


FREEHOLD.  That  land  or  tenement 
which  a  man  holds  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or 
for  term  of  life. 

FREEHOLDERS.  Possessors  of  a  free- 
hold estate. 

FREE.STONE  A  sort  of  stone  used  in 
building,  that  may  be  ciit  freely  in  any  manner. 

FREEZING  (in  Physiology.)  The  fixing 
a  fluid  body  into  a  firm  and  solid  mass  by  th« 
action  of  cold.  The  process  of  freezing  may  be 
artificially  produced  by  means  of  the  air  pump, 
and  sometimes  by  certain  freezing  mixtures,  or 
compositions  of  such  ingredients  as  when 
mixed  with  other  bodies,  cause  them  to  con- 
geal ;  such  as  snow  and  common  salt,  or  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  nitre  and  water,  &c.  The 
prodigious  power  of  expansion  evinced  by 
water  in  the  act  of  freezing,  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  most  powerful  steam  engines. 

FREIGHT  (in  Commerce.)  The  sum  of 
money  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  burden  of  a  ship ; 
also  the  burden  itself,  or  the  cargo  of  a  ship. 

FRENCH  HORN.  A  musical  instrument, 
of  great  sweetness,  bent  into  a  circle,  and  going 
two  or  three  times  round.  It  grows  gradually 
larger  and  wider  towards  the  end,  and  in  some 
horns  is  nine  or  ten  inches  over. 


FRENCroiAN.  A  native  of  Prance,  the 
most  beautiful  and  delightful  country  in  Eu- 
rope, distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  its  cli- 
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mate  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  country 
is  generally  level,  and  abounds  with  vineyards. 
The  inhabitants  are  gay  and  fickle,  but  en- 
lightened, active,  industrious,  and  abstemious. 
Paris,  the  capital,  contains  800,000  souls. 

FRESCO.  A  method  of  painting  iri  relievo 
on  walls,  so  as  to  endure  the  weather ;  it  is  per- 
formed with  water  colours  on  fresh  plaster,  so 
that  the  colours  incorporate  with  the  mortar. 

FRESHES.  A  sea  term  for  an  impetuous 
ebb  tide  increased  by  heavy  rains. 

FRET  (in  Architecture.)  An  ornament 
consisting  of  small  fillets  interlaced,  that  were 
used  by  the  ancients  on  flat  members. 
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FRET  (ill  Music.)  A  kind  of  stop  on 
Boine  instruments,  particularly  base  viols  and 
lutes. 

FRICTION  (in  Mechanics.)  The  rubbing 
of  the  parts  of  engines  and  machines  against 
each  other,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of 
their  effect  is  destroyed. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  Associations 
chiefly  among  labouring  men,  for  afibrding 
relief  to  each  other  in  time  of  sickness,  or  to  the 
widows  and  children  at  their  death. 

FRIGATE.  A  light  built  ship  of  war,  from 
twenty  to  fifty  guns,  fitted  for  fast  sailing. 


FRIGID  Z0NFi5.    The  two  zones  or  di 
eions  of  the  earth,  comprehended  between  the 
poles  and  the  polar  circles.  They  are  the  north 
frigid  zone,' at  tlie  north  pole,  and  the  soutli 
frigid  zone,  at  the  south  pole. 

FRIT,  (m.  FRITT  (in  Uie  Glass  Manufac- 
ture.) The  matter  or  ingredients  of  which 
glass  is  to  be  made,  after  they  have  been  cal- 
cined or  baked  in  a  furnace.  It  is  of  ditlereut 
kinds,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  glass. 
Crystal  frit,  for  the  best  kind,  is  made  with  salt 
of  pulverine  and  sand.    Tlic  ordiiiary  or  com- 
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mon  glass  is  made  of  the  bare  ashes  of  pulve- 
rine, or  barilla,  without  extracting  the  salt  from 
them ;  this  is  the  second  kind  of  frit.  The 
third  kind  of  frit,  for  green  glass,  is  made  of 
common  ashes,  without  any  preparation. 

FRITH  (in  Geography.)  An  arm  of  the  sea. 

FRIZLING  CLOTH.  A  process  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  of  forming  the  nap  of 
of  cloth  or  stuft'  into  a  number  of  little  hard 
burrs  or  prominences,  so  as  to  cover  almost  Uie 
whole  ground.  This  process  is  now  performed 
by  machinery. 

FROG.  A  harmless  amphibious  animd 
having  a  smooth  body,  and  longer  legs  than  the 
toad  ;  it  continues  to  grow  for  five  years,  and 
is  very  tenacious  of  life.  Frogs  are  formed 
from  tadpoles  :  the  feet  grow,  and  the  tail  is 
absorbed  when  they  leave  the  ponds  after  rain. 
They  subsist  on  worms  and  insects ;  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  a  green  frog  are  eaten  in  France 
as  a  delicacy.  Spallanzani  kept  some  torpid 
in  an  ice-house  for  3  1-2  years,  and  they  re- 
vived in  the  sun. 


FROG  (in  Farriery.)  The  hard  project- 
ing'substance  in  the  hollow  of  a  hoi-se's  foot. 

FROG-FISH,  or  Fishing  Frog.  A  kind 
of  fish  resembling  a  frog  in  tlie  tadpole  state, 
that  puts  forth  its  slender  horns  and  entices 
the  little  fish  to  itself,  in  order  to  seize  them. 

FRONT.  The  principal  face  or  side  of  a 
building. 

FRONTIER.  The  boundary  of  a  govern- 
ment, which  separates  it  from  anotlier  govern- 
ment on  the  land  side. 

FRONTISPIECE.  The  ornament  or  pic- 
ture which  faces  the  tide  page  in  a  book. 

FRONTLET.  A  band  worn  on  the  fore- 
head. 

FRUCTIFICATION  (in  Botany.)  The 
temporary  part  of  vegetables,  appropriated 
to  their  propagation,  consisting  of  tlie  flower 
and  the  fruit 

FRUIT  (in  Botany.)  Tliat  which  succeeds 
the  flower ;  it  may  either  be  seed  only,  or  it 
may  be  an  esculent  puipy  substance,  as  the 
apple  or  tlie  pear  ;  or  it  may  be  hard,  like  lh« 
nut,  pea,  &c. 

FRUSH.  The  tender  part  of  a  horse's 
heel,  ne.xt  the  hoof 

FRUSTUM  (in  Mathematics.)  A  part  of 
some  solid  body  separated  from  the  rest 
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FRUSTUM  OP  A  CONE.  The  part  of  a 
cone  that  remains  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base;  it  is  otherwise 
called  a  truncated  cone. 

FRUSTUM  of  a  GLOBE  or  SPHERE. 
Any  part  of  it  cvit  off  by  a  plane. 

F.  S.  A.  An  abbreviation  for  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

FUCI.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncean 
Bystem,  comprehending  most  of  those  which 
are  commonly  called  seaweeds,  from  which, 
when  burnt,  an  impure  alkali  is  procured, 
called  kelp. 

FUCUS.  The  name  )given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  sea  plant,  frohi  which  a  dye  was  pro- 
cured foi-  dyeing  woollen  and  linen  cloths 
of  that  colour. 

FUGITIVE  PIECES.  Little  pieces  of 
composition  of  temporary  interest. 

FUGUE  (in  Music.)  A  species  of  composi- 
tion, in  which  the  different  parts  follow  each 
other,  each  repeating  in  order  what  the  first 
had  performed. 

FULCRUM  (in  Mechanics.)  The  centre 
of  motion  in  mechanical  combinations,  and 
the  name  of  the  prop  on  w^hich  a  lever  works; 
but  every  mechanical  arrangement  has  such 
a  centre,  whether  visible  or  not.  The  forces, 
or  momentum  on  each  side  the  fulcrum  of  a 
balanced  lever,  are  always  equal.  Thus,  the 
8un  and  planets  have  a  centre  of  momentum, 
or  fulcrum,  round  which  they  move.  The 
earth  and  moon,  also,  move  round  a  common 
centre,  or  fulcrum.  In  machines  and  solid 
levers,  the  arms  are  as  the  simple  distances, 
but  in  gases,  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

FULLER.  One  who  cleans  and  scours 
cloth. 

FULLER'S  EARTH.  A  species  of  clay 
remarkable  for  the  property  of  absorbing  oil, 
wherefore  it  is  used  by  fullers  to  take  grease 
out  of  cloth. 

FULLING.    The  art  of  cleansing,   ponuc- 
ing,  and  pressing  cloths,  to  make  them  s 
er,  closer,  and  firmer,  which  is  done  by 

of  a  water  mill,  called  a  fulling  or  eul ^ 

mill.  These  mills  are  nearly  the  same  as 
corn  mills,  except  in  the  mill-stones  and  the 
ItipliiM-.  In  France,  corn  is  ground  and  clotli 
1  lulled  by  the  motion  of  the  same  wheel  : 
'!( lilts  and  woollen  stuffs  are  sometimes  fulled 
J*  by  means  of  soap,  in  the  following  manner ; 

the  clotli  is  laid  in  the  trough  of  tiie  fulling 
mil!,  and  then  the  stwip  dissolve*!  in  pails  of 
river  or  spring  water  is  to  Iw  poured  upon  it 
by  little  and  little.  The  cloth,  after  lying  two 
liours  in  the  soap,  is  taken  out,  stretched,  and 
then  returnal  to  the  trough.  Upon  bung 
^  tuV.rn  (int  (1  FPrnnd  time,   the  grease  and  filth 

1  Tliisprocrssis  aftiTwnrds 

•1  the  cloth   has  iIuls  btvn 
'  ,     Illy  and  thickness  required, 

it  is  bcouit-U  ill  liot  water  until  it  is  quite 
clean. 

I'l ' I ,Af  1 N  \T10N.    The  noise  which  some 
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minerals  or  metals  make  when  lieatcd  in  a 
crucible  ;  as  fulminating  powder,  which  is 
made  of  nitre,  potash,  and  tlie  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, triturated  in  a  warm  mortar.  If  this 
powder  be  fused  in  a  ladle,  and  then  set  on 
fire,  it  will  explode  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
If  a  solution  of  gold  be  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, tiie  product  will  be  fiilminnting  gold, 
a  grain  of  which,  if  held  over  a  flame,  will 
explode  with  a  sharp  loud  noise. 

FUMIGATION.  A  process  by  means  of 
which  the  nitrous  and  other  mineral  acids, 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  are  dispersed  tlwougli 
the  apartments  of  those  who  lie  sick  of  infec- 
tious fevers.  As  soon  as  the  acid  is  properly 
heated,  an  equal  quantity  of  pulverized  nitre 
is  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod.  The  vapour  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  nitre  ascends,  and  is  by  the  nurses 
conducted  to  every  pai-t  of  the  apartment, 
which  not  only  abates  the  malignity  of  the 
fever,  but  effectually  stops  tlie  progress  of  the 
iafection. 

FUNCTION.  The  performance  of  any 
duty. 

FUNCTION  (in  Physiology.)  The  ex- 
ercise of  any  faculty  or  power,  as  the  vital 
functions,  or  those  whicn  are  necessary  to 
hfe. 

FUNCTION  (in  Algebra.)  An  algebraical 
expression  of  a  certain  letter  or  quantity. 

FUND  (in  Commerce.)  The  capital  or 
stock  of  a  public  company. 

FUNDAMENTAL  NOTE  (in  Music) 
The  lowest  note  of  the  chord,  to  wnich  all  the 
reft  are  in  some  measure  adapted,  and  by 
which  they  are  regulated ;  it  is  otherwise 
called  the  key  to  the  song. 

FUNDS,  PUBLIC  FUNDS,  or  STOCKS. 
The  national  debt  formed  into  different  capi- 
tals, upon  whicii  ii  vable. 

FUNGI.  The   •  of  the  class 

Ciyptogamia  in  tl^    !  sy.stem,  consist- 

>f  hmguses,  musluoouis,  trufliles,  &c.    A 

lis  of  this  order  is  represented  under- 


FURLONG.  A  measure  of  length,  cowa&i 

ing  of  forty  jviIob. 
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FURIiOUGH.  Leave  of  absmce  given  to 
a  soldier  or  non-commissioned  officer. 

FURNACE.  A  fire  place  for  melting,  dis- 
tilling, and  other  chymical  processes,  so  built 
as  to  cause  tiie  fire  to  burn  vehemently. 


PUR.  The  coat  or  covering  of  some  ani- 
mals, as  sables,  beavers,  martens,  squirrels, 
&c.  which  is  used  in  various  articles  of  dress, 
either  for  ornament  or  warmth. 

PURS.  Tinctures  in  coats  of  arms,  which 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  furs  of  animals. 

FURRIER.  One  who  deals  in  furs,  and 
prepares  them  for  the  manufacturer. 

FURRING  (in  Carpentry.)  The  fixing 
thin  scantlings  or  laths  on  the  edges  of  timbers, 
to  bring  them  to  the  even  surface  th«y  were 
intended  to  form. 

PURRING.S  (in  Carpentry.)  The  pieces 
of  timber  employed  in  making  an  even  sur- 
face. 
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FURROW.  A  small  trench  cast  up  by  the 
plough  Ijetween  tlie  land. 

FUSEE  (in  Clockwork.)  A  mechanical 
contrivance  for  equalizing  the  power  of  the 
main  spring  of  a  watch.  The  fusee  on  which 
the  chain  or  catgut  is  wound,  is  made  some- 
what conical,  so  that  its  radius  at  every  point 
may  correspond  with  the  strength  of  the 
spring,  being  greater  and  greater  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  spring  becomes  more  and  more 
weakened  by  unbending. 

FUSEE  (in  Gunnery.)  The  tube  fixed 
into  a  bomb  or  grenade  shell,  which  is  filled 
with  combustible  materials,  and  furnished 
with  a  quick  match  on  the  top  of  it.  When 
it  is  used  it  is  driven  into  the  bomb,  being  cut 
to  a  length  proportioned  to  the  distance  that 
the  bomb  is  to  be  thrown,  that  it  maybe  spent 
and  tlie  bomb  break  when  it  falls. 

PUSIIj.  a  small  light  masket. 

FUSIL  (in  Heraldiy.)  An  artificial  charge, 
representing  a  spindle.  It  is  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  lozenge,  but  it  is  longer. 

FUSION.  The  art  of  reducing  bodies  to 
a  fluid  state  by  tlie  artificial  application  of 
heat;  as  in  the  case  of  metals,  glass,  and 
similar  bodies.  Those  substances  which  ad- 
mit of  being  fused  are  termed  fusible,  but 
those  which  resist  the  action  of  fire  or  heat 
are  termed  refractory. 

FUST.  The  shaft  of  a  column. 

FUSTIAN.  Cotton  cloth  with  a  nap. 

FUSTIC.  A  yellow  dye  wood  brought 
from  the  West  Indies. 
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G,  the  seventh  letter  in  the  alphabet,  as  a 
numeral,  formerly  stood  for  400;  as  a  sign, 
It  stands  for  the  treble  cliff,  or  the  highest  of 
the  three  clifis. 

.  GABIONS.  Baskets  of  willow  filled  with 
earth  to  make  a  parapet  or  cover. 

GABLE  END.  The  triangular  end  of  a 
house,  from  the  cornice  or  eaves  to  the  top. 

GADUS.  The  cod-fish,  in  natural  liistory. 
There  are  23  species  of  this  genus  ;  the  most 
important  is  the  gadus  morhua,  or  common 
cod,  which  inhabits  the  northern  seas  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  in  innumerable  shoals, 
and  constitutes  an  important  article  of  human 
subsistence.  It  is  of  all  sizes,  and  has  been 
known  to  weigh  60  or  70  pounds.  It  lives  on 
small  fish,  particularly  on  crabs  and  odiers  of 
tlie  testaceous  kind. 

GAGE,  or  GAUGE.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  measvucsof  diftorent  kinds,  as  for 
mejisuring  the  slate  of  rarelaction  in  the  air 
pump,  or  determining  the  variations  in  the 
barometer,  or  for  measuring  the  force  of  the 
winds,  &c. 

GAIj.  An  abbreviation  for  gallon  or  Gala- 
tiaus. 


GALAXY,  or  Milky  Way.  A  long 
white  luminous  tract  which  seems  to  encom- 
pass the  heavens  Uke  a  girdle,  formed  by  in- 
numerable stars. 

GALBANUM.  A  resinous  substance  like 
frankincense. 

GALE  (among  Mariners.)  A  storm  or  vio- 
lent wind. 

GALL,  or  Bile.  A  secretion  of  the  gland 
called  the  liver,  useful  in  separating  the  nu- 
tritive from  the  excrementitious  part  of  the 
food. 

GALL  BLADDER.  An  oblong  membra- 
neous receptacle  for  the  bile. 

GALLERY.  A  passage  leading  to  several 
apartments. 

GALLERY  (among  Miners.)  A  long  nar- 
row passage  iinder  ground. 

GALLERY  (in  Fortification.)  A  covered 
walk  across  a  ditch  in  a  besieged  town,  made 
of  strong  planks  and  covered  with  earth.  It 
W!i8  formerly  used  for  carrying  a  mine  to  the 
f<.x)t  of  Uie  ramparts.  It  ought  to  be  eight  feet 
high  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide.  The  beams 
ought  to  be  half  a  foot  thick,  and  planks  nailed 
on  each  side. 


GAL 

GALLEY  (in  Printing.)  A  frame  into 
which  the  compositor  empties  hia  stick  as  of- 
ten as  it  is  filled. 

GALLEY  (in  Shipbuilding.)  A  low  built 
vessel,  much  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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GALLEY-SLAVE.  One  condemned  by 
way  of  punishment  to  work  at  tho  oar,  to 
which  he  is  chained,  on  l)oard  of  a  galley. 

GALL-FLY.  An  insect  which  produces 
the  galls  or  excrescences  on  tlie  branches  and 
leaves  of  trees. 

GALLICISM.  A  form  of  expression  pe- 
culiar to  the  French. 

GALL  NUTS,  or  GALLS.  Excrescences 
on  trees,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  gall-flies. 
Those  which  come  on  the  oak,  vulgarly  called 
oak  apples,  are  used  in  making  ink,  dyeing, 
and  dressing  leather. 

GALLOWAY.  A  kind  of  Scotch  horse, 
not  more  than  fi)urteen  hands  high. 

GALVANIC  BATTERY.  An  apparatus 
which  is  employed  in  accumulating  the  elec- 
tricity of  galvanism  by  the  mutual  agencies 
of  certain  metallic  andf  carbonaceous  subetan 
ces  and  peculiar  fluids.  See  Galvanism 
This  battery,  as  represented  underneath,  con- 
sists of  pieces  of  zinc,  silver,  and  wet  cloth, 
disposed  in  threes  alternately,  to  the  ntbibei 
of  twenty  or  thirty  triplicates,  as  may  be 
thought  proper. 


GALVANISM.  A  branch  of  the  science  of 
«'lor,tri(  ity,  first  discovered  accidentally  by 
Galvani,  a  professor  of  Bologna,  from  whom 
it  (Itrivos  its  name.  This  science  treats  of  the 
rflVrts  c,f  applying  ni.t.iLs  to  the  nerves  and 
\\  liiclihasliecn  Ibund 
1 '  >n8  and  con  vulsinns. 
'  -  -.      .  iliis  extraordinary  ef- 

li>r.t  ul  el.vuiiMty  was  inad«'  in  th.>  lalwrntory 
of  M.  Galvani,  whrn  one  of  his  as.sisfnnlshap- 
perovl  to  briiiiT  the  point  of  his  Kcnlptl  to  iho 

12 


crural  nerves  of  a  skinned  frog  lying  near  the 
conductor,  upon  which  the  muscles  of  the  limb 
were  agitated  with  strong  convulsions.  Ma- 
dame Galvani,  who  was  present  at  the  time, 
was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  and  com- 
municated it  instantly  to  M.  Galvani,  who  re- 
peated the  experiment,  and  found  that  the  con- 
vnlsion  only  took  place  when  a  spark  was 
drawn  from  the  conductor  at  the  time  the 
scalpel  was  in  contact  with  the  nerve.  After 
this,  Galvani  continued  his  experiments  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  ascertained  that  the  mere 
agency  of  metallic  substances,  provided  they 
w(Te  dissimilar  metals,  would  produce  such 
convulsions.  This  subject  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  exjjerimcntalists  both  before  and  after 
tho  death  of  M.  Galvani,  which  happened  in 
1798  ;  but  none  added  any  thmg  materially  to 
his  discovery  except  M.  Volta,  who  repeated 
the  experiments  of  the  former,  and  found  that 
when  two  pieces  of  metal  of  dift'erent  kinds 
were  placed  in  diflTerent  parts  of  an  animal, 
and  were  either  brought  into  contact  or  into 
connexion  by  means  of  a  metallic  arc,  convul- 
sions ensued  every  time,  and  that  this  effect 
was  strongest  when  the  metals  were  zinc  and 
silver,  particularly  when  several  pairs  of  me- 
tals were  employed,  hanng  pieces  of  moist 
cloth  between  them.  This  led  him  to  the  idea 
of  constructing  a  battery,  for  the  ptirpose  of 
accumulating  electricity,  which  has  since  been 
called  the  galvanic  battery,  or  voltaic  pile. 

The  apparatus  first  made  by  Volta,  in  1800, 
consisted  of  a  certain  nimiher  of  pairs^of  zinc 
and  silver  plates,  separated  from  each  other  by 
pieces  of  wet  cloth,  in  the  order  of  zinc,  silver, 
wet  cloth,  zinc,  silver,  wet  cloth,  in  regular 
succession.  The  silver  plates  were  chiefly 
pieces  of  coins,  the  plates  of  zinc  and  the 
pieces  of  wet  cloth  being  of  the  same  size.  He 
found  this  much  more  powerful  when  the 
pieces  of  cloth  were  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  common  salt  instead  of  pure  water,  and  an 
apparatus  thus  prepartxi  was  found  to  possess 
the  power  of  giving  a  very  smart  shock,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  small  electric  jar ;  and  this  ef- 
fect took  place  as  ofu^n  as  a  communication 
was  made  between  each  end  of  tlie  pile,  and  as 
long  as  the  pieces  of  cloth  remained  moist :  an 
improvement  was  made  on  this  apparatus  by 
Mr.  Cruickshank,  of  Woolwich,  which  wa.s 
denominated  a  galvanic  trough,  and  consists 
of  a  box  of  baked  wood,  in  which  plnte.*;  of 
copiier,  or  of  silver  and  zinc,  solfl-  ■'  •  ■  ''■  m- 
at  their  edges,  are  cemented  in  i 

as  to  leave  a  number  of  water  1 1 
responding  to  the  numln^r  of  1 1 
serves  to  remedy  the  <lpfert  of  tl 
which,  on  account  of  tlip  l.'Hs  of 
ts  electrical  action  in  a  1i  >  Mr. 

Cruickshank's  contrivan  •« 

renewed  by  filling  tJic  ci... ...<  ,.,,.,^1- 

saline  fluid. 

GAMBOGE.  A  yellow  resinous  substance 
used  by    painten;.      It  is  the  produce  of  a 
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tree  native  of  Cambogia  or  Cambaja,  in  the 
East  Indies. 

GAME.  All  sorts  of  birds  and  beasts  that 
are  objects  of  the  chase.  The  laws  which  par- 
ticularly protect  this  sort  of  property  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Game  Laws.  By 
these  laws,  in  England,  certain  qualifications 
of  property  are  required  to  give  a  person  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  kill  game;  and 
penalties  are  imposed  on  all  persons  who  kill 
game  either  witliout  such  qualification  or  at 
improper  seasons ;  likewise,  the  sale  of  game 
is  prohibited  under  every  circumstance.  At- 
tempts have  been  repeatedly  made  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  to  procure  a  repeal,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  these  laws,  which  are 
thought  to  be  oppressive  in  their  operation. 

GAME.  Any  sport  or  amusement  which 
affords  a  subject  of  contest,  and  a  display  of 
skill  or  superiority. 

GAMECOCK.  A  cock  bred  to  fight. 

GAMESTER.  One  who  is  viciously  ad- 
dicted to  playing  at  games. 

GAMING.  The  wanton  and  extravagant 
playing  at  games  for  purposes  of  gain. 

GAMUT  (in  Music.)  The  table  or  scale  of 
notes  laid  down  by  Guido,  and  marked  by 
the  monosyllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la;  also 
the  first  note  in  the  scale. 

GANG  (among  Mariners.)  A  select  num- 
ber of  a  ship's  crew  appointed  on  any  parti- 
cular service. 

GANG  (in  the  Police.)  A  number  of  per- 
sons who  go  or  herd  together  for  wicked  pur- 
poses. 

GANGLIONS.  Small,  hard,  knotty  tu- 
mours, formed  on  the  nervous  and  tendinous 
parts. 

GANGRENE.  A  mortification  in  its  first 
beginning. 

GANGWAY  (among  Mariners.)  The 
name  of  several  ways  or  passages  from  one 
part  of  a  ship  to  another. 
•  GANTLOPE,  or  GANTLET  (in  MUitary 
Affairs.)  An  old  punishment  in  which  tlie 
criminal,  running  between  the  ranks,  receives 
a  lash  from  every  man. 

GAOL  (ui  Law.)  A  prison  for  the  confine- 
ment of  criminals  or  debtors. 

GAOL  DELIVERY.  The  clearing  of  a 
prison  by  a  judicial  condemnation  or  acquittal 
of  the  prisoners. 

GARB.  A  whcatsheaf,  signifying  peace 
and  plenty,  in  coats  of  arms. 

GARDEN.  A  plot  of  ground  enclosed  and 
cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  and  fur- 
nifihf'd  with  the  fine  kinds  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers, for  pleasure  and  use. 

GARDENING.  The  process  of  tilUng  a 
garden  and  keeping  it  in  order. 

GARDENING,  History  of.  Gardening 
is  one  of  those  domestic  arts  so  essentially 
connected  with  tlio  refined  enjoyments  of  man- 
kind, that  with  a  garden  has  ever  been  asso- 
ciated every  idea  ol'  cxiltivation  and  pure  plea 
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sure.  Prom  Holy  Writ  we  learn  that  our 
first  parents,  before  tlieir  fall,  passed  their 
lives  in  a  garden,  and  their  posterity,  al- 
though, according  to  the  denunciation  of  their 
Maker,  doomed  to  till  the  ground  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  nevertlieless  have  at  all 
times  endeavoured  to  sweeten  their  labour  by 
bringing  home  to  themselves  the  enjoyments 
of  cultivation  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
own  habitation.  The  accotmts  of  gardens 
among  the  ancients  are  confined  to  those  of 
princes  or  great  men,  as  the  garden  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  garden  of  Alcinous  the  Phaea- 
cian  king,  which  is  minutely  described  by 
Homer  in  his  Odyssey.  The  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon,  particularly  spoken  of  by  Diodo- 
rus  and  Strabo,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of  art.  Each  side  extended  four 
hundred  feet,  so  that  the  area  of  the  base  was 
nearly  an  acre.  They  rose  with  terraces, 
constructed  one  above  another,  and  supported 
^vith  pillars  to  the  height  of  four  hundred 
feet  These  terraces  were  formed  of  stone, 
covered  vnth  reeds,  and  cemented  with  bitu- 
men, over  which  was  laid  a  double  row  of 
bricks,  and  then  a  layer  of  earth  of  sufficient 
depth  for  plants  to  grow  in  it.  The  Persian 
kings  also  displayed  their  magnificence  in 
their  gardens,  which  they  took  care  should 
contain  all  that  was  useful  as  well  as  beautiful. 
Their  trees  were  ranged  in  straight  Imes  and 
regular  figures,  and  the  margins  of  the  walks 
were  lined  with  tufts  of  roses,  violets,  and 
other  odoriferous  flowers.  Firs  and  planes 
were  their  favourite  trees. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  derived  their 
ideas  of  gardening  from  the  Persians,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  allusions  of  writers  to 
this  subject.  Xenophon  particularly  admires 
the  girden  of  Cyrus  at  Sardis.  The  narcis- 
sus, the  violet,  the  rose,  the  ivy,  the  pines, 
and  other  plants  chosen  by  the  Persians,  either 
for  their  beauty  or  their  fragrance,  were  the 
theme  of  praise  among  the  Grecian  poets  and 
philosophers.  They  also  consulted  shade, 
fresh  breezes,  and  the  beauties  of  verdant 
scenery,  as  we  learn  from  the  vale  of  Tempe 
described  by  ^lian,  and  tlie  shady  groves  of 
Athens  described  by  Plutarch,  With  the 
beauties  of  nature  they  also  associated  those 
of  art,  particularly  such  as  derived  an  interest 
from  their  religious  or  social  attachments. 
Hence  we  find  tliat  their  gardens  were  deco- 
rated with  temples  or  altars  dedicated  to  their 
gods,  or  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  or  of 
great  men  whose  memory  they  held  dear. 
Their  favourite  fruits  were  the  vine,  the  fig, 
tlie  pomegranate,  and  the  melon. 

The  first  garden  mentioned  among  the  Ro- 
mans is  that  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  which 
abounded  with  flowers,  chiefly  roses  and  pop- 
pies. As  the  Roman  people  extended  tneir 
conquests,  and  their  intercourse  with  other 
nations  became  more  frequent,  they  increased 
in    luxurious    and   expensive    indulgences. 
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which  they  displayed  in  tlie  decorations  of 
their  gai'dens.  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates,  who  introduced  from  Asia  tlie 
cherry,  the  pesu^h,  and  the  apricot,  first  gave 
the  Romans  a  specimen  of  Asiatic  grandeur, 
in  liis  garden  near  Baice,  in  Naples,  which 
was  remarkable  for  prodigious  works  of  art,  as 
artificial  mountains,  immense  pieces  of  water, 
and  numerous  costly  embellishments.  This 
gave  that  tone  of  artificiality  to  the  Roman 
gardens  which  was  for  so  many  centuries  after 
retained  in  Europe.  Slopes,  terraces,  a  wil- 
derness, shrubs  methodically  trimmed  or  cut 
into  certain  shapes,  a  marble  basin,  artificial 
fountains,  or  a  cascade  fiUling  uito  the  basin, 
bay  trees  alternately  planted  with  planes,  a 
straight  walk,  from  which  issued  otliers, 
parted  off  by  hedges  of  box,  and  apple  trees, 
with  oljelisks  placed  between  every  two ;  these 
were  tlie  ingretlicnts  of  a  Roman  garden,  as 
described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  in  which  was 
wanted  nothing  but  the  decoration  of  a  par- 
terre to  make  a  garden  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
to  serve  for  a  description  of  one  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  more  correct  taste  in  tlie 
art  of  gardening  has  obtained  within  the  last 
century.  Natiu-e  now  derives  every  possible 
assistance  from  ai't  without  loshig  any  tiling 
of  her  simplicity. 

GARLAND.  An  ornament  of  flowers  made 
for  the  head  or  other  purposes. 

GARLAND  (among  Mariners.)  A  (JoUar 
of  rope  wound  up  about  the  head  of  a  main 
mast,  to  keep  the  shrouds  from  galling. 

GARLIC.  A  bulbous  root,  consisting  of 
many  small  tubercles  included  in  its  coats. 
It  has  a  strong  smell  and  an  acrid  taste,  but  is 
much  used  for  food. 

GARNET.  A  red  gem  of  a  brownish  tint, 
resembling  the  seed  of  a  pomegranate, 

GARNISHMENT  (in  Law.)  A  warning 
given  to  any  one  for  his  appearance  in  court. 

GARRISON.  A  place  of  defence  occupied 
by  troops  ;  also,  the  troops  tlieniselves. 

GARTER  (in  Heraldry.)  The  principal 
badge  of  the  highest  order  of  knighdiood  in 
England,  called  the  Most  Noblo  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

GARTER,  Order  op  the.  An  order  of 
knights  instituted  by  Edward  III.  which  c<^)n- 
sists  of  twenty-si  .x  Knights  companions.  The 
hal'it  aii'l  riisigns  of  this  order  are  tlie  gartt^r, 
iiMM  !  ,  .  i|i.  and  collar.  The  badge  of  the 
(lilt  1  IS  ilu:  image  of  Saint  George,  called  the 
Gtorge. 

GAS.  A  chymical  term  derived  from  the 
German  gciat,  spirit,  denoting  an  elastic  acrinl 
fluid,  of  whicii  there  arc  dilVcrent  kinds,  soiih 
being  acid,  as  carbonic  acid ;  some  alkalies,  ;i.- 
anunonia,  &c. 

GAS  LIGHT.  Light  produced  by  gas 
burning  in  lam|)8,  Ac.  This  gas,  which  is  a 
combuiation  of  o.\ygcn  and  hydrogen,  is  car- 
ried away  by  pipes  and  burnt  at  the  orifice  of 
escapa    Itis  produced  citlicr  from  pit  coal, 
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whale  oil,  or  resin.  Theproce^  for  producing 
coal  gas  is  as  follows.  The  coal,  being  broken 
to  a  convenient  size,  is  placed  in  obloug  cast 
iron  retorts,  ranged  in  furnaces  to  keep  them 
at  a  red  heat,  and  all  the  volatile  products  are 
conveyed  by  a  common  tube  into  a  condensing 
vessel,  which  is  kept  cool  by  being  immersed 
in  water.  In  the  condenser  are  retained  the 
water,  tar,  and  other  condensible  vapours, 
while  the  gaseous  products,  namely,  the  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  acid  are  passed 
through  strata  of  slaked  lime,  by  which  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  gases  are 
absorbed,  and  the  carburetted  hydrogen  and 
hydrogen  gases  in  their  purified  state  are 
transmitted  into  tlie  gasometers,  from  whicli 
the  several  pipes  are  supplied  that  convey  tlie 
gas  to  the  lamps.  The  best  kind  of  coal  for 
distillation  is  tliat  which  contauis  most  bitu- 
men and  least  sulphur. 

After  the  discovery  of  obtaining  gas  from 
coal,  attempts  were  made  to  extract  it  from 
other  substances.  The  method  of  procuring 
it  from  oil  is  said  to  have  orignated  in  an  at- 
tempt made  in  1814  to  convert  coal  tar  into 
gas.  Since  that  period  numerous  works  have 
been  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  gas,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  preferable  to  the 
coal  gas. 

GASOMETER,  or  GAZOMETER.  A 
reservoir  for  holding  gas  after  it  has  been 
evolved  in  the  retorts,  whence  it  is  pressed  in- 
to pipes  for  consumption.  It  consists  of  a 
vessel  inverted  in  water,  and  the  gas  passes 
under  it,  and  raises  it  up  by  its  elasticity  or 
momenta,  till  it  is  full,  and  when  wanted, 
weights  are  placed  upon  it.  D  is  the  pipe 
from  tlie  retort,  or  furnace,  A  ;  F  is  the  tank 
filled  with  water  ;  G  is  the  gasometer  or  ves- 
sel inverted ;  and  V  the  pulleys  by  which  the 
weight,  W,  regulates  the  gasometer  in  ascent 
and  descent.  It  is  made  of  thin  tinned  iron 
plate,  and  mostly  provided  witti  some  contri- 
vance for  measuring  the  quantity  of  gas  it  con- 
tains. 
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GASTRIC  JUICE,-  ■  A  fluid  separated  by 
the  capillary  vessek  in  the  stomach,  and  ser- 
ving as  thd!  principal  solvent  of  the  food.  This 
juice  in  a  healthy  Bilbject  is  inodorous,  of  a 
saltish  taste,  and  limpid  like  water. 

GAVELKIND.  A  tenure  or  custom  in 
Kent,  England,  whereby  the  lands  of  the  fa- 
ther were  divided  equally  at  his  death  among 
his  sons. 

GAUGING.  The  art  of  measuring  th§  ca- 
pacities of  all  kinds  of  vessels. 

GAUNTLET.  An  iron  glove  for  the  hand, 
which  was  formerly  used  in  single  combat.  It 
is  borne  in  coat  armour. 

GAUZE.     A  very  thin  sort  of  silk. 

GAZELLE.  An  animal  partaking  the  na- 
ture of  both  goat  and  deer,  but  forming  a  dis- 
tinct kind ;  it  is  so  very  fleet  that  it  is  hunted 
only  by  the  falcon  and  the  ounce.  Of  all 
animals,  it  has  the  most  beautiful  eye  ;  eastern 
poets  compare  the  eyes  of  their  mistresses  to 
those  of  the  gazelle. 


GAZETTE.  The  name  of  a  Venetian 
coin,  about  a  half-penny  in  England,  or  a  sous 
in  France,  and  transferred  to  the  first  printed 
newspaper,  because  sold  at  that  price,  and  from 
this  origin  Gazettes  spread  over  Europe,  and 
newspapers  have  now  become  almost  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  as  useful  as  agreeable.  The 
first  Gazette  in  England  was  published  in 
1665,  at  Oxford,  where  the  court  then  was. 

GAZETTEER.  A  writer  or  publisher  of 
a  Gazette ;  also,  the  title  of  a  geographical 
dictionary. 

GELATINE,  or  Jelly.  An  animal  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  assu- 
ming an  elastic  oi;  tremulous  consistence  when 
cooled,  and  liquefying  again  by  the  application 
of  heat,  as  glue  and  isinglass. 

GEM.  A  precious  stone  ;  or  a  sort  of 
siliceous  earth,  consisting  of  silica  and  alu- 
mina, with  a  small  portion  of  lime  and  oxide 
of  iron.  The  gem  is  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
ness and  internal  lustre.  Under  this  name  is 
comprehended  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire, 
hyacinth,  beryl,  garnet,  chrysolite,  &c.  To 
these  have  been  added  rock  crystals,  the  finer 
flints  of  pebbles,  the  cat's  eye,  the  oculus  nnuidi, 
the  chalcedony,  the  moon  stones,  the  onyx,  the 
cornelian,  the  sardonyx,  agate,  &c. 
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The  imitation  of  antique  gems,  by  taking  Uta 
impressions  and  figures  upon  them,  in  glass  of 
the  colour  of  the  original  gem,  or  on  sealing 
wax  or  brimstone,  has  bem  practised  at  di^ 
ferent  times  by  persons  who,  in  respect  to  the 
first  method  of  taking  them  on  glass,  have 
kept  the  art  to  themselves,  and  sulfered  it  to 
die  with  them.  But  the  process  adopted  by 
Mr.  Homberg,  which  has  also  been  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  world,  is  highly  esteemed 
for  the  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  the 
art.  Prom  the  engraved  gems  of  the  king's 
cabinet,  he  took  such  exact  resemblances  of  the 
originals  as  sometimes  to  deceive  the  nicest 
judges,  who  mistook  them  for  the  true  antique 
stones.  His  method  consists  in  taking  the 
impression  of  the  gem  in  a  very  fine  earth, 
and  then  conveying  the  impression  from  the 
earth  to  a  piece  of  half  melted  glass. 

GEMINI,  the  Twins.  A  constellation 
and  sign  in  the  zodiac,  marked  thus  U. 

GEN.     An  abbreviation  for  General  and 

GENDARMES,  or  GENS  D'ARMES.  A 

select  body  of  horse  in  the  French  army,  who 
are  now  much  employed  by  the  police. 

GENDER  (in  Grammar.)  A  distinction 
in  nouns  to  mark  the  sexes ;  genders  are  either 
masculine,  for  the  male  sex  ;  feminine,  for  the 
female  sex ;  or  neuter,  for  those  which  are  of 
neither  sex. 

GENEALOGY.  A  series  or  succession 
of  ancestors ;  also,  an  account  of  the  relations 
and  alliances  of  any  person  or  family. 

GENERAL  (in  Military  Affkirs.)  An 
ofiicer  in  chief,  to  whom  the  command  of 
troops  is  intrusted ;  also,  a  particular  beat  of 
drum  in  the  morning  to  give  notice  to  the  foot 
to  march. 

GENERALISSIMO.  The  supreme  gene- 
ral or  commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

GENERAL  ISSUE  (in  Law.)  That  plea 
which  traverses  or  denies  at  once  the  wnole 
declaration  or  indictment. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS.  All  officers 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Una. 

GENERATING  (in  Geometry.)  A  term 
for  a  line  or  figure  which  by  its  motion  pro- 
duces any  other  figure. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER  (in  Natural 
.History.)  The  character  which  distinguishes 
the  genera  or  general  kinds  of  plants,  animals, 
&c.  from  each  other.  This  character  belongs 
to  all  the  species  of  the  same  genus  or  kind. 

GENERIC  NAME  (in  Natinal  History.) 
The  name  of  any  genus  or  kind  of  animal, 
plant,  or  mineral.  This  name  can  be  described 
only  by  describing  the  generic  character. 

GENET.  An  animal  of  the  weasel  kind, 
resembling  the  civet  cat  in  its  musk  smelL 

GENEVA.     See  Gin. 

GENITIVE  CASE.  The  second  case  in 
Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  which  denote  possCB- 
sion.  It  is  marked  in  English  by  3  with  an 
apostrophe,  thus  ('s.) 
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GKNII.  Good  or  evil  spirits,  much  thought 
r,f  in  the  eastern  nations.  The  Tales  of  the 
Genii  profess  to  give  an  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedinffs  and  d«iUngs  v^^ith  mankind. 

GENTILES.  A  name  given  by  tlie  Jews 
to  ail  who  were  not  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael; among  Christians,  it  is  the  naiitc  of  all 
heatltens  who  have  not  embraced  tlie  Christian 
foith. 

GENTLEMAN.  A  man  of  probity,  good 
manners,  and  intelligence.  Anciently,  one 
above  the  state  of  a  yeoman. 

GENTRY  (in  English  Law.)  The  order 
and  rank  of  gentlemen,  descended  from  an- 
cient families,  that  had  always  borne  coat  ar- 
mour. 

C;jENTOO.     A  native  of  Jlindostan. 

GENUS  (in  Natural  History.)  A  subdi- 
vision of  a  class  or  order  of  natural  objects, 
animal,  V^etable,  or  mineral,  and  having 
under  it  diflferent  species  or  varieties. 

GENUS  (among  Logicians.)  That  which 
is  common  to  a  number  of  individuate ;  the 
summum  genus,  or  highest  genus,  is  that 
which  appertains  to  the  greatest  number  of 
mdividuals,  as  substance,  which  belongs  to  all 
material. 

GEOCENTRIC.  Being  concentric  with 
the  earth,  or  having  the  earth  for  its  centre ;  a 
term  applied  to  a  planet  in  its  orl>it. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MILE.  The  60th  part 
of  a  degree. 

GEOGRAPHY.  The  science  which  treats 
©f  the  earth  as  a  habitable  world,  compre- 
hending a  description  of  the  whole  glolw,  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  all  its  parts,  limhs, 
inhabitants,  &c.  Geography  is  either  gene- 
ral or  particular.  General  geography  coni- 
prehencls  the  knowledge  of  the  earth  in  general, 
and  the  aflectiotis  common  to  the  whole  globe, 
as  its  figure,  magnitude,  motions,  circles,  winds, 
tides,  meteors,  divisions  into  land  and  water, 
<fcc.  ParticJilar  geography  has  respect  to  par- 
ticular countries,  snowing  their  boundaries, 
figure,  climate,  seasons,  inhabitants,  arts,  cus- 
toms, language,  history,  &c.  When  it  respects 
regions,  districts,  or  parts  of  cormtries,  h,  is 
railed  chorography,  and  when  particular  cities, 
towns,  or  villages,  &c.  it  is  called  topography. 
Particular  geography  is  also  distingiiisluxl  into 
ancient  geography,  when  it  treats  of  the  coiui- 
tries  ana  places  existing  among  the  ancients  ; 
modern  geography,  when  it  treats  of  modern 
places ;  the  geography  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  treats  of  places  that  flourislnid  in  the 
middle  ages;  and  lastly,  sacred  geography, 
which  treats  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Th(>  earlli,  considered  ns  a  planet,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  marked  by  circles  corresponding 
to  those  which  the  sun  apparently  describee  in 
the  heavens,  as  the  horizon,  which  divides  the 
sphere  into  two  parts  or  hemisplien'S,  the  one 
upper  and  visible,  the  other  lower  and  invisi- 
ble ;  the  ecpiBtor,  which  is  ct^nidislant  from 
oolli  tlie  iK)le8,  aiid  divided  tlic  globe  into 


northern  and  southern  hemispheres  ;  the  azi- 
muth, or  vertical  circles,  which  intersect  each 
other  at  the  zenith  and  nadir ;  the  meridian, 
which  cro.sses  the  equal*  at  right  angles,  and 
from  which  the  distance  of  places  east  and 
west  is  reckoned ;  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
small  circles  supiwsed  to  l>e  parallel  to  the 
equator,  which  show  the  latitude  of  places,  or 
their  distance  north  and  south  from  the  equa- 
tor ;  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  two  circles 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  degrees  and  a 
half  from  the  north  and  south  poles  ;  tlie  two 
tropics,  namely,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  first  north  and  the 
secontl  south,  twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  ecpjator ;  to  these  might  be 
added  the  hour  circles,  or  the  twenty-four  cir- 
cles passing  through  the  equator,  and  corres- 
ponding to  tlie  tvventy-foOr  hours  of  the  day* 

From  the  diversity  in  the  length  of  the  6ajn 
and  nights,  geographers  divide  the  gloise  into 
certain  districts,  called  climates,  measured 
either  by  hours  or  half  hours  ;  and  from  the 
efit'.cts  of  light  and  heat  upon  the  earth  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  it  is  distinguished  into  five  zones, 
namely,  one  torrid  or  burning  zone,  between 
the  tropics ;  two  temperate,  between  the  polar 
circles  and  tlie  tropics;  two  frigid  or  frozen 
zones,  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  to  their  relative 
situation  in  regard  to  each  otlier,  are  distin- 
guished into  the  antipidcs,  who  live  directly 
opposite  to  each  other  ;  the  antoeci,  who  live 
under  the  same  meridian,  but  opj)osite  parallels 
of  latitude;  the  perioeci,  who  live  under  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude  but  opposite  meri- 
di<ins. 

The  earth  is  naturally  divided  into  land  and 
water,  and,  according  to  some  computations, 
about  three  fourths  of  it  is  occopied  by  water, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  by  land.  The  land 
is  distinguished  into  continents,  or  large  por- 
tions not  separated  by  any  sea,  as  the  lour 
great  continents,  Europe,  Acia,  Africa,  and 
America,  which  aie  the  four  quartens  of  the 
world ;  islands,  smaller  portions,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  as  Gresit  Britiiin,  Ireland, 
<Sic. ;  peninsulas,  or  tracts  of  land  almost  sur- 
rounded by  water,  as  the  Morea,  in  Greece ; 
isUimuscs,  or  necks  of  hmd  joining  tvro  conti- 
nents, as  tlie  isthmus  of  Suez,  joining  Africa 
to  Asia ;  promontories,  or  capes,  high  nortiona 
of  land  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  astne  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  mountains,  or  elevations  of  the 
earth's  surface,  such  as  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
m^-s  in  Europe,  the  Caucasus  and  Uralian 
Mountains  in  Asia,  and  the  Andes  in  America. 
The  water  is  distinguished  into  oceans,  wUch 
are  vast  collections  which  separate  the  oOMli- 
nents  from  each  other,  as  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic Oceana ;  seas,  or  smaller  collection!  of 
water,  as  the  Indian  Sea,  Biack  Sea,  Ac. ; 
gulfs,  parts  of  any  sea  surrounded  nearly  with 
land,  ns  the  Gulf  of  Venice;  if  they  have  a 
wide  entrauc^  th«'y  ar«  bays,  m  the  Bay  of 
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Biscay ;  straits,  narrow  passages  joining  two 
seas,  as  tho  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  "lakes,  laige 
collections  entirely  surrounded  by  land,  as  the 
Lake  of  Geneva;  rivers,  streams  of  water 
which  have  their  source  in  some  spring,  and 
empty  themselves  into  some  other  river  or 
piece  of  water.  The  principal  rivers,  as  to 
their  magnitudes,  are  the  Amazon,  Senegal, 
Nile,  St.  Lawrence,  La  Plata,  Mississippi, 
Volga,  Oronooko,  Ganges,  Euphrates,  Danube, 
Don,  Indus,  Dnieper,  and  Dwina,  but  if  esti- 
mated according  to  the  length  of  course  which 
they  run,  their  order  will  be  rather  different, 
but  the  Amazon  is  the  largest  in  every  respect. 
The  earth  is  politically  divided  into  coun- 
tries, which,  according  to  their  government, 
are  distinguished  into  empires,  if  they  are  of 
great  extent,  as  the  Russian  and  Austrian  cm- 

Sres ;  or  kingdoms,  as  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
ritain,  France,  Spain,  &c. ;  or  states,  as  the 
states  of  Holland  and  America ;  or  republics, 
as  the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.  Under 
this  head  geography  treats  of  the  subdivisions 
of  each  country  into  provinces,  cities,  towns, 
&c. ;  also,  of  the  nimiber  of  inhabitants,  tlie 
nature  and  produce  of  the  soil,  the  animals  pe- 
culiar to  each  place,  the  state  of  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  &c.  which  constitute  the 
wealth  of  each  country,  and  is  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  statistics.  To  all  this  may 
be  added  an  account  of  curiosities,  natural  and 
artificial,  as  volcanoes,  caverns,  canals,  springs, 
fountains,  and  the  lil<e.  Besides,  geography 
treats  not  only  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  also 
of  tlie  affections  which  it  is  exposed  to  from 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  produce  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  the  currents  belong- 
ing to  particular  seas,  as  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Euxine  seas ;  likewise,  of  the  winds 
which  blow  in  particular  manners  and  di- 
rections, such  as  the  monsoons,  or  trade 
winds,  which  blow  for  some  months  in  the 
year  one  way,  and  the  rest  another;  and, 
lastly,  the  meteorological  peculiarities  of  eacli 
country,  such  as  regards  tlie  degree  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  ii 
particular  places,  or  within  a  given  period, 
the  duration  of  frosts,  and  other  particulars 
respecting  the  climate,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
surrounding  objects. 

Geographical  descriptions  are,  moreover,  il- 
lustrated by  engraved  deUneations,  which, 
when  they  rei)rescnt  an  ocean,  sea,  or  any 
piece  of  water,  is  called  a  chart,  but  when 
they  represent  any  parts  of  tlic  earth  general- 
ly are  termed  maps.  In  all  maps  the  iiortli  is 
at  the  top,  and  the  south  at  tho  bottom,  the 
east  on  the  right,  and  the  west  on  tiie  left. 
Maps  are  always  laid  down  according  to  a 
certain  scale,  taken  from  the  degrees  of  latitude, 
which  are  marked  on  tlie  east  and  west  side 
of  the  map,  those  of  longitude  being  marked 
on  tho  north  and  south  side.  As  the  eartli  is 
a  globe,  a  map  of  the  whole  earth  mtist  ncccs- 
sarily  consist  of  two  parts,  hoih  sides  of  tlic 
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globe  not  being  visible  at  once ;  accordingly, 
in  a  universal  map  the  right  hand  circle  shows 
the  old  world,  that  is,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca, and  the  left  hand  circle  the  new  world,  or 
America.  Upon  the  general  map  are  marked 
the  circles  correspondent  to  those  of  the  sphere, 
as  the  equator,  &c.  Particular  maps,  being 
parts  of  this  globe,  retain  the  meridians  and 
parallels  belonging  to  the  particular  part, 
which  are  made  smaller  or  larger  according  to 
the  size  of  the  map,  and  the  distance  of  the 
places  mentioned  are  proportioned  to  the  breadth 
of  the  paredlels  as  nearly  as  they  can  be. 

In  maps  the  sea  is  denotm  by  an  open 
space ;  the  thick  shadowing  denotes  tlie  sea- 
coast  ;  rivers  are  marked  by  shadowed  serpen- 
tine lines ;  if  large,  Ijy  double  and  treble  lines, 
made  strong  and  black  ;  roads  by  double  lines ; 
divisions  of  countries  by  dotted  lines,  and 
sometimes  distinct  colours,  those  for  king- 
doms and  provinces  being  larger  than  the 
rest ;  forests  are  represented  by  trees ;  moun- 
tains by  rising  shadows;  sands  by  dotted 
Ijeds ;  lakes  by  shadowed  coasts ;  rocks  by 
pointed  tilings  sticking  up  sharp  in  the  sea ; 
the  course  of  the  winds  by  arrows.  The 
names  of  the  villages  are  written  in  a  rmming 
hand,  those  of  towns  in  a  Roman  character, 
those  of  cities  in  small  capitals,  and  those  of 
provinces  in  large  capitals.  Cities  or  great 
towns  are  made  like  small  houses,  with  a  little 
circle  in  the  middle  of  them,  but  smaller  towns 
or  villages  are  marked  only  with  little  circles ; 
bridges  by  a  double  line  across  the  river.  In 
some  maps,  particularly  old  maps,  cities,  as 
the  sees  of  bishops,  were  marked  with  a  cross 
or  mitre,  and  those  of  archbishops  witha  douMe 
cross ;  universities  with  a  star  or  a  caduceus; 
abbeys  with  a  crook  or  pastoral  staff;  fortresses 
with  an  angle,  as  of  a  bastion ;  castles  with  a 
little  flag;  gentlemen's  seats  with  a  single 
house  only,  &c. 

The  apparatus  called  the  terrestrial  globe, 
has  a  complete  map  of  the  earth  drawn  on  its 
surface,  with  tlie  several  imaginary  circles, 
and  is,  moreover,  fitted  to  illustrate  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  tlie  latitudes, 
longitudes,  and  distances  of  places,  tlie  hours 
of  day  and  night  in  difi'erent  parts,  w^ith  a  num- 
ber of  other  interesting  problems. 

GEOGRAPHY,  History  op.  The  study 
of  geography,  as  far  as  it  was  connected  with 
or  depended  upon  astronomy,  in  all  probabili- 
ty began  and  kept  pace  with  it  Tliales,  the 
Grecian  astronomer,  constiucted  a  globe,  re- 
presenting the  land  and  sea  upon  a  table,  which 
art  he  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  among 
whom  maps  were  in  use  even  as  early  as  the 
dajw  of  Stsostris.  This  conqueror  is  said  to 
have  represented  in  this  manner  the  conquests 
he  made,  and  the  countries  he  marched  through. 
That  tlie  Israelites  practised  the  art  of  geogra- 
phy at  an  early  period,  is  clear  from  the  ac- 
coimt  we  have  in  Scripture  of  Joshua  having 
aeut  men  to  wulk  through  the  land  of  Cooaan, 
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tt'Tiich  they  doiscribed  in  sev^n  parts,  in  a 
lj«x)k.  The  first  map  among  the  Greeks  on 
record  is  that  of  Anaximander,  which  is  pro- 
\nibly  referred  to  by  Hipparchus,  under  the 
designation  of  tlie  ancient  map.  Geographi- 
cal descriptions  were,  however,  prior  to  thiis, 
for  the  works  of  Homer  aboimd  with  the  names 
of  places,  and  nn  account  of  several  particulars 
respecting  tliem.  The  first  professed  writer 
on  the  subject  of  geography  was  Scylax,  if  the 
author  pf  the  Periplus  now  extant  be  the  same 
as  the  philosopher  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Herodotus,  the  historian,  has  in- 
terspersed his  work  with  a  minute  geographi- 
cal description  of  the  places  which  occur  in 
the  course  of  his  narrative ;  and  geographical 
notices  are  also  to  be  found  scattered  in  the 
writings  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  doubtless  increased  the 
desire  to  know  more  of  tlie  habitable  world, 
which  that  prince  encouraged  by  sending 
Nearchus  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Red 
Sea,  a  description  of  which  is  still  extant. 
About  the  same  time  flourished  the  geographer 
Dicearchus,  of  whose  works  some  fragments 
remain- 
Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  attempted  to  reduce  the  science  of  geogra- 
phy to  a  system,  by  tlie  application  of  astro- 
nomical principles.  He  introduced  a  regular 
parallel  of  latitude,  which  began  at  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  proceeded  through  the  isle 
of  Rhodes  to  the  mountains  of  India,  noting 
all  the  places  it  passed  tlirough.  He  drew 
tliis  parallel  not  by  the  sameness  of  the  lati- 
tude, but  by  observing  where  the  longest  flay 
was  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,  which  Hippar- 
chus afterwards  found  to  be  thirty-six.  Era- 
tosthenes also  drew  maps  of  tlie  countries 
then  known,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  his 
scanty  information  would  enable  him,  but 
they  contained  little  more  than  an  imperfect 
representation  of  the  states  of  Greece  and  the 
dominions  of  Alexander's  successors.  He 
was  ignorant,  as  Stralio  informs  us,  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  Germany,  Britain,  Italy,  and  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  had  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
western  parti  of  Europe.  Hipparchus  im- 
proved upon  the  labours  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
determined  Imth  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
from  celestial  ol)servations. 

Under  the  Roman  emperors  geography  ac- 
quired an  increasing  interest,  from  tne  per- 
petual accessions  which  were  made  by  con- 
Suest  to  the  empire.  Accordingly,  we  find 
le  number  of  geographical  writers  to  be  great- 
ly increased,  and  their  writings  to  l)o  more 
correct  and  particular.  Besides  PomjuHiius 
Mela,  who,  in  his  Cosmographin,  has  given  a 
neat  and  comprehensive  account  of  tlic  known 
world,  and  Dionysins  Porigetcs,  who  has 
written  a  system  of  geography  in  verse,  Stra- 
bo  has  loft  a  work  on  this  subject,  which,  in 
point  of  niKliodical  nrrangfinrnt  nu<l  extent  of 
information,  exceeded  any  tlung  that  had  been 
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hitherto  puoHshed.  This  was  followed,  after 
the  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  by  tlie 
great  work  of  Ptolemy  on  this  subject,  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  twjk  astronomy  to  his 
aid  for  determining  the  situation  of  places.  He 
fixed  tlie  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  all  the 
principal  places  in  the  known  world,  jmd  ex- 
pressed them  in  degrees,  after  the  manner  of 
Hipparchus,  making  his  calculations  from  the 
proportions  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  a.s 
observed  by  different  astronomers  at  the  time 
of  the  eqmnoxes  and  solstices,  and  deduced 
from  these  the  length  of  the  longest  days.  He 
also  measured  and  computed  Uie  distances  of 
the  principal  roads  mentioned  in  the  different 
surveys  and  itineraries  which  had  been  made 
at  different  times  by  order  of  the  emperors, 
and  compared  them  with  such  reports  as  he 
could  gather  from  travellers.  In  tnis  manner 
did  Ptolemy  execute  his  system  of  geography, 
which,  as  a  work  of  science,  hag  deservedly 
held  the  first  rank  among  the  worka  of  the  an- 
cients, and,  considered  as  die  labour  of  one 
man,  was  never  surpassed,  and  scarcely  ever 
equalled. 

With  the  exception  of  ihe  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  the  scattered 
geographical  notices  interspersed  in  the  works 
of  the  Byzantine  historians,  the  subject  of 
geography  was  neglected  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  John  Sacro  de  Bosco  publish- 
ed his  treatise  on  the  sphere,  which  contained 
an  account  of  the  earth  as  far  as  it  was  con- 
nected with  ilyc  doctrine  of  the  sphere.  No- 
thing farther  was  done  towards  tl»e  advance- 
ment of  this  science  until  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  when  geographical  knowledge 
received  continual  accessions  by  new  discove- 
ries, and  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  re- 
search which  they  awakened.  Since  tliat 
time  the  wi  iters  on  geography  have  beai  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.  Among  tliose  who 
have  treated  it  in  immediate  connexion  witli 
astronomy  and  tlie  other  sciences,  may  be 
reckoned  Piccioli,  in  his  Geographia  et  Hy- 
drographia  Reformata  ;  Deschales,  in  his 
Mundus  Mathematicus ;  and  Wolfius,  in  his 
Elcmenta  Mathoscos.  Among  those  who  have 
written  on  ancient  and  niouorn  geography, 
Cclhu-ius,  Cluverius,  and  Baudrand  are  the 
most  distinguished:  the  most  esteemed  mo- 
dern works  on  this  subioct  are  tlie  systems  of 
Busching,  Salmon,  GuUirie,  Pilkington,  Play- 
fair,  Myer,  Morse,  Malte-Brun,  &c. 

GEOLOGY.  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  diflbrent 
minerals,  stones,  earths,  i^c.  which  enter  into 
its  composition,  and  t))t!  manner  in  which 
they  are  disposed  in  regard  to  each  other. 
This  science  has  of  lute  attracted  particular 
notice,  and  from  tho  impurlnnt  facts  which 
have  thus  been  1  1  mo  subject 

has  justly  awak.  interest. 

Geology  may  bo  i  .wo  headn, 
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namely,  first,  as  rcsfante  those  bodies  wlilch 
naturally  form  constituent  parts  of  this  glolie  ; 
and,  secondly,  as  regards  thope  foreign  bo- 
dies which  have  been  buried  in  the  earth  and 
partly  amalgamalfd  with  it.  These  are  now 
distinguished  by  t!ie  name  of  fossil  or  organic 
remains.  In  the  consideration  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  science  of  geology,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  earth  has  undergone  such 
changes,  since  its  original  formation,  as  nothing 
but  a  universal  deluge  could  have  produced, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  furnishes  to  the 
believer  a  wonderful  and  gratifying  confirma- 
tion of  the  Scripture  account  of  tliat  great  and 
miraculous  convulsion. 

The  study  of  geology  having  been  most  ef- 
fectually pursued  by  inquiring  into  the  struc- 
ture of  mountains,  it  has  been  on  that  account 
likewise  designated  by  the  name  of  orychthio- 
logy.  Mountains  have  been  found  by  geolo- 
gists to  consist,  at  a  considerable  depth,  of 
strata  regularly  dis{)osed,  which  have  been 
classed  under  the  heads  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  clay  slate,  primitive  limestone,  pri- 
mitive trap,  serpentine  porphyry,  syenite  to- 
paz, quartz  rock,  primitive  flinty  slate,  primi- 
tive gypsum.  These  are  altogether  denomi- 
nated primitive  rocks,  which  have  no  organic 
remains,  and  appear  to  have  been  undisturbed. 
But  in  the  strata  above  these  there  are  evi- 
dent signs  of  gfclent  fractures  caused  by  the 
action  of  watCTiS.  In  this  manner  vidleys 
have  been  excavated,  and  a  separation  thus 
occasioned  iti  strata  that  once  evidently  form- 
ed one  continuous  range.  Such  water-worn 
fragments  have,  from  the  cause  of  their  exist- 
ence, been  denominated  diluvium,  to  distin- 
guish tliem  from  other  debris  prodiicetl  by 
causes  still  in  operation,  stich  as  the  alluvium 
or  the  accession  to  lands  by  inundations,  tor- 
rents, and  the  like,  as  also  the  volcanic  rocks 
formed  by  the  eruptions  of  mountains.  Be- 
sides the  rocky  fragments  and  insulated  hills 
above  mentioned,  the  strata  above  these  primi- 
tive rocks  contain  also  organic  remains.  In 
those  immediately  above,  called  transition 
rocks,  fossil  remains  of  corals  and  shells  are 
found  in  small  quantities,  as  also  in  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  that  lies  next  to  tliese 
rocks.  The  coal  strata,  which  follow,  abound 
with  vegetable  remains  of  ferns,  flags,  reeds 
of  unknown  species,  and  large  trunks  of  suc- 
culent plants,  which  are  altogether  unknown 
either  in  description  or  in  nature.  Above  the 
coals  are  beds  containing  corals  and  shells, 
which,  like  those  in  the  strata  below,  are  cha- 
racterized by  this  peculiarity,  that  in  some 
places  they  are  to  be  found  jn  families,  and 
that  in  other  places  there  will  be  found  beds 
of  marine  shells  in  one  layer,  and  those  pecu- 
liar to  fresh  water  in  another  layer,  resting 
one  over  the  other  in  alternate  succession.  In 
the  highest  of  the  regular  strata,  called  the 
crag,  will  be  found  the  shells  at  pre.sent  exist- 
i))g  in  the  »»m«  coast,   anrl,  lastly,  over  all 
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these  Ptrata  is  a  covering  of  grave?,  which  is 
remarkable  for  containing  the  remains  of  no- 
merous  quadrupeds,  as  the  bones,  horns, 
teeth,  shells,  scales,  &c.  These  animals  arc 
for  the  most  part  either  foreign  to  the  climates 
where  their  remains  are  found,  or  they  are  of 
a  larger  size  than  any  now  known,  or  they 
are  altogether  ditferent  from  any  species  of 
animal  hitherto  known  or  mentioned.  Among 
those  animals  whose  remains  have  been  found 
in  countries  far  distant  from  the  places  which 
they  inhabit,  are  the  elephant  and  tlie  rhinoce- 
ros, numerous  remains  of  which  have  been 
fonnd  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  but  still  more  in  Sibe- 
ria, where,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  thai 
cotinuy,  there  is  scarcely  a  river  or  a  sliore  in 
which  have  not  been  found  the  bones  of  ele- 
phants and  other  animals.  Near  the  river 
Willioni,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  has 
been  dug  up  a  rhinoceros  still  possessing  the 
skin,  fat,  and  muscles ;  and  fossil  ivory  has 
been  piocured  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
countries  nearest  to  the  arctic  circle.  So  nu- 
merous jre  the  remains  that  have  already 
been  dug  up,  as  to  form  immense  collections 
in  tlie  cabinets  of  the  great,  particularly  in 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and 
the  Elector  of  Manheim.  Naturalists  have  also 
been  enabled,  in  part,  to  ascertain  the  species 
of  these  animals,  at  least  as  far  as  regju-ds  the 
rhinoceros,  which  is  of  the  double  horned 
kind;  but  in  regard  to  the  elphantine  remains, 
although  very  numerous,  it  is  not  so  certain 
whetlier  they  are  of  any  known  species  or 
otherwise.  As  to  the  animals  differing  in  size 
from  those  of  their  own  species  at  present, 
Ireland  furnishes  specimens  of  deer  tluit  have 
been  dug  up  of  an  extraordinary  magnitude; 
and  in  Scotland,  a  kind  of  oxen  has  been  found 
bigger  than  the  largest  species  existing  at 
present  Of  animals  altogether  unknown, 
both  North  and  South  America,  and  othw 
parts,  furnish  several  examples,  as  the  mam- 
moth, the  mastodon,  and  other  nameless  ani» 
mals  of  a  prodigious  size. 

This  remaikS)le  fact,  of  the  fossil  remainsr 
of  animals,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
ancients,  for  Xenophanes,  above  four  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  remains  of  some  marine  ani- 
mals imbedded  in  rocks,  from  which  he  ab- 
surdly inferred  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
Herodotus  also  ascertained  tlie  existence  of 
fossil  shells,  from  which,  with  much  greatar 
reason,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  sea  had 
once  occupied  tliose  parts.  Also  in  the  pyra- 
mids, the  stones  were  found  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  animals,  of  wliich  there  existed  in 
his  time  no  corresponding  species.  Slrabq, 
who  saw  these  fragments  of  stone  lying  about 
the  pyramids,  took  them  to  be  i)etrihed  lentils^ 
that  had  been  used  by  the  workmen ;  at  the 
same  time  this  writer,  as  well  as  Pliny  and 
others,  attest  the  existence  of  such  animal  re- 
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mains,  and  in  a  high  etate  of  perfection.  In 
the  Nalurai  History  of  Pliny  many  fossil  re 
mains  are  spoken  of,  as  the  bucardia,  resem 
bling  an  ox's  heart ;  the  glossopetra,  having 
the  form  of  a  tongne ;  the  horns  of  ammon, 
resembling  a  ram's  horn ;  the  kpidotes,  like 
the  scaleK  of  fishes,  &c. 

GEOMETRY.  That  branch  of  mathe 
matics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  ex 
tension  and  figure.  Geometry  is  distinguish 
ed  into  tiie  theoretical  and  the  practical.  Theo- 
retical or  speculative  geometry  treats  of  tlie 
various  properties  and  relations  in  magnitudes, 
&c.  Practical  geometry  comprehends  the 
constraction  of  figures,  the  drawing  of  lines 
in  certain  positions,  as  parallel  or  perpen- 
dicular to  each  pther,  &c.  Speculative  geome- 
try is  again  distinguished  into  elementary 
geometry,  that  treats  of  the  properties  and 
proportions  of  right  lines  and  right  lined 
figures,  as  also  of  the  circle  and  its  several 
parUi ;  and  the  sublime  or  transcendental 
geometry,  that  treats  of  tlie  higher  order  of 
curves,  &c. 

The  simple  principles  of  geometry  are  ex- 

Elained  in  definitions  and  axioms.  The  fol- 
►wing  are  the  most  important  definitions :  A 
point  is  that  which  has  neither  length,  breadth, 
nor  thickness;  a  line  has  length  without 
breadth  or  thickness  ;  a  superficies,  or  surface, 
has  length  and  breadth  .only,  the  Iwundaries 
of  which  are  lines  ;  a  solid  lias  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness;  the  boundaries  of  a  solid  are 
Kurfftces.  A  straight  line  lies  evenly  between 
the  parts,  parallel  lines  keep  at  the,  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other  when  extended  indefi- 
nitely. A  perpendicular  line  is  perpendicular 
to  another  line.  An  aogle  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  lines  in  a  point ;  it  is  a  right 
angle  when  formed  by  one  line  falling  perpen- 
dicularly on  another  line;  an  obtuse  angle, 
when  it  is  greater  than  a  right  angle ;  and  an 
acute  angle  when  it  is  less.  A  figure  is  a 
space  included  within  one  or  more  boundaries, 
called  sides ;  it  is  rectilinear  when  contained 
by  right  lines,  and  curvilinear  when  contained 
by  curved  lines  ;  a  rectilinear  figure  contained 
by  three  right  lines  is  a  triangle ;  if  by  four, 
•|ii.Mliilateral;  if  by  five,  a  [)cntagon;  if  by 
IV  .1  hexagon,  &c. ;  if  by  more  than  twelve,  a 
|...lvuon. 

Triangles  are  distinguished  according  to 
the  length  of  their  sides,  into  equilateral, 
having  all  tlic  sides  equal;  isosceles,  having 
two  sides  equal ;  and  scalene,  having  all  the 
Bides  unequal ;  or,  according  to  their  angles, 
into  right  angled,  if  thev  have  one  rightan- 
gle;  obtuse  anglod,  if  tney  have  one  obtuse 
angle;  and  acute  angled,  if  they  have  all  acute 
angles.  Every  quadrilateral  or  four  sided 
figure  is  called  a  parallolograni  when  it  has 
its  sides  para|lt«l,  and  a  re<-Uingle  when  all  ita 
angles  arc  right  angles.  Pour-sidixl  figures 
»re,  moreover,  distinguished  according  to  their 
•ides  nn.i  •....!.*•   ,, 


itii  sides  equal  and  its  angles  riglrt  ones ;  an 
oblong  square,  which  has  its  opposite  sides 
equal  and  its  angles  right  ones;  a  rhombus, 
having  all  the  sides  equal,  but  the  angles  not 
right  ones ;  and  a  rhomboid,  having  the  op- 
posite sides  equal,  and  the  angles  not  right 
ones.  When  a  quadrilateral  has  none  of  its 
sides  parallel  it  is  a  trapezium,  and  when  only 
two  of  \(s  sides  parallel  a  trapezoid.  The  dia- 
gonal is  the  rigfit  line  which  divides  a  paral- 
lelogram into  two  equal  parts.  The  base  of  a 
figure  is  the  side  on  which  it  is  supposed  to 
stand.  The  vertex  is  the  extreme  point  op- 
posite to  the  base ;  the  altitude  is  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  vertex  to  tlie  base. 
The  area  of  a  figure  is  the  quemtity  of  space 
contained  within  its  Ixjundaries. 

Of  curvilinear  figures  in  common  geometry 
is  the  circle,  which"  is  a  plane  figure  bounded 
by  a  curve  line  called  the  circumference,  which 
is  equally  distant  from  a  point  called  the  cen- 
tre. The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  one  side  of  the  circumference 
to  tlie  other,  through  the  centre,  so  as  to  divide 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  radius  of  a  circle 
is  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference;  the  segment  of  a  circle  is  a 
part  cut  off  by  a  Una  called  the  chord.  The 
circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  de- 
grees, every  degree  into  60  parts,  called  mi- 
nutes, and  every  minute  into  60  parts,  called 
seconds. 

Solids  are  distinguished  into  a  prism,  the 
sides  of  which  are  parallebgrams,  and  the  two 
ends  or  bases  are  similar  ;  polygons,  parallel 
to  each  other ;  the  cube,  consisting  of  six  equal 
square  sides  or  faces;  the  pyramid,  having 
any  plane  figure  for  its  base  and  triangles  for 
its  sides,  all  terminating  in  one  common  point 
or  vertex ;  tlie  cylinder,  which  is  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  a  rectangle  about  one  of  its 
sides  supposed  to  be  at  rest ;  the  cone,  a  solid 
having  a  circular  base,  and  its  other  extremity 
terminated  in  a  single  point  or  vertex.  Thoee 
curves  which  are  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  a  plane  with  a  cone  form  the  subject  of 
conic  sections,  which  is  a  branch  of  sublime 
geometry. 

Ratio  is  the  mutual  relation  of  two  magni- 
tudes of  tlie  same  kind  to  one  another,  in  re- 
ipect  to  quantity,  as  2  to  1,  which  is  double; 
the  former  of  tiiese  is  called  the  anteci-dcnt, 
and  the  latter  the  consequent:  oroportion  is 
the  similitude  of  ratios,  as6isto!^as3i8tol, 
that  is  a  triple  ratio  in  both  cases. 

An  axiom  is  a  plain  truth  that  wants  no  do 
monstrntion,  as  tliat  the  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part.  A  iKtstulate  is  that  which  r(V]iiircs  to 
lif;  grantt'nJ  ns  true  before  nnotlu'i  i  c 

leinon.^t rated.     A  proi>osiliou    i- 
propose  something  to  U'  done  <  I  i- 

ted;  it  is  a  problem  when  it  pro|>o8i-H   uny 
thing  to  U'  flone,  as  to  dividi>  n  givon  line  into 
";M!ire,  whicli  has  tdl  I  two  •xinal  paits,  or  to  raise  n  pMiKiidicubr, 
16 
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&c. ;  and  a  theorem  when  it  proposps  some- 
thing to  be  shown,  as  that  triangles  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude  are  equal  to  each  other,  or 
that  all  the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  an 
arch  are  eciual,  &c. 

GEOMETRY,  History  of.  The  origin 
of  geometry  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Egyptians,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  which  carried  away  all  their 
landmarks,  were  under  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing and  laying  out  their  lands  by  the 
consideration  of  their  figure  and  quantity, 
whence  the  word  geometry  in  the  Greek  sig- 
nifies literally  land-measuring.  The  Greeks, 
who  cultivated  this  science  more  than  any 
other  people,  doubtless  learned  the  rudiments 
from  the  Egyptians  ;  for  Thales,  who  travel- 
led into  Egypt  and  arx[uired  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  to  calculate,  must  also 
have  first  become  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  geometry  to  assist  him  in  his  astro- 
nomical inquiries.  Pythagoras,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Thales,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
discoveries  in  arithmetic,  as  well  as  geometry. 
He  invented  the  multiplication  table,  called 
after  him  the  Abacus  Pythagoricus ;  and  in 
geometry  he  discovered  the  thirty-second  and 
forty-seventh  propositions  in  the  first  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements.  Soon  after  this  flourished 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Cle- 
ostratus,  .fl^aopides,  and  Zenodorus,  all  cele- 
brated geometricians,  of  whose  works  nothing 
remains  except  of  the  last.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Hipparchus,  who  rendered  himself 
celebrated  by  the  quadrature  of  the  lines  called 
after  him,  as  also  by  his  attempt  at  the  qua- 
drature of  the  cube,  which  was  a  matter  of 
great  interest  among  the  ancient  mathemati- 
cians, and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  an 
answer  of  tlie  oracle  at  Delphi,  which,  when 
consulted  on  the  occasion  of  some  public  ca- 
lamity, answered,  '  Double  the  altar,'  which 
was  an  exact  cube.  Notwithstanding  the 
■failure  of  Hipparchus,  others  renewed  the 
attempt,  which,  although  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful as  to  that  particular  oliject,  nevertheless 
is  said  to  have  led  to  the  discoveries  of  other 
geometrical  properties,  as  the  conchoid  of  Ni- 
comedes,  the  cissoid  of  Diodes,  and  the  qua- 
dratrix  of  Dinostratus.  This  latter  geometri- 
cian was  the  follower  and  friend  of  Plato, 
whose  devotion  to  the  science  of  geometry  was 
such  that  he  caused  it  to  be  iascribcd  over 
the  door  of  his  school,  *  Let  no  one  enter 
here  who  is  ignorant  of  geometry.'  To 
Plato  we  are  indebtotl  for  that  branch  of 
geometry  known  by  the  name  of  conic  sec- 
tions, of  which  his  scholar,  Aristeus,  is  said 
to  have  composed  five  books  that  are  highly 
Rpokea  of  by  tlie  ancients,  but  are  not  now  ex 
tant.  Eudoxns  and  Menecheums  were  also 
disciple-s  of  Plato,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves, the  former  in  geometry  as  well  as  as 
tronomy,  the  latter  by  his  application  of  conic 
sections  to  many  problems.     After  au  interval 
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of  ninety  years  from  their  time,  that  is,  abont 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  flourished 
Euclid,  who,  by  collecting  and  methodizing 
all  the  principles  of  geometry  then  known  into 
a  regular  system,  called  his  Elements  of 
Geometry,  secured  to  himself  a  celebrity 
which,  in  point  of  extent,  has  never  been  sur- 
assed,  and  perhaps  scarcely  ever  equalled, 
is  work  having  ever  since  b€«n  considered  as 
the  standard  of  all  geometrical  knowledge. 
Euclid  was  quickly  followed  by  Archimedes, 
a  mathematical  genius,  who  added  many  dis- 
coveries to  the  sciences  of  geometry,  mechanics, 
optics,  and  hydrodynamics.  In  geometry  he 
discovered  the  ratio  between  the  sphere  and 
the  circumscribing  cylinder,  found  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  parabola,  and  the  solidity  of  its  co- 
noid ;  he  invented  the  spiral  which  bears  his 
name,  and  discovered  its  rectification,  besides 
a  variety  of  other  important  geometrical  propo- 
sitions, many  of  wliich  are  extant,  and  attest 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  author. 

ApoUonius,  of  Perga,  who,  fi-om  his  wri- 
tings, acquired  the  name  of  the  Great  Gewne- 
trician,  flourished  about  thirty  years  after  Ar- 
chimedes. His  work  on  the  Conic  Sections, 
which  is  the  principal  piece  of  his  extant,  was 
in  all  probability  the  best  of  its  kind  in  that 
day,  and  has  since  been  the  groundwork  of  all 
works  published  on  that  subject.  Of  those 
who  after  ApoUonius  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  geome- 
trical science,  there  are  but  few  who  added 
any  thing  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Era- 
tosthenes attempted  to  measure  the  circmnfe' 
rence  of  the  earth  ;  Ctesibius  invented  water 
pumps ;  Hero  of  Alexandria,  clepsydrse ; 
Theodosius,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
sphere,  which  was  one  of  the  first  on  spherical 
ti-igonometry. 

After  an  interval  of  three  or  four  centuries 
from  the  time  of  Theodosius,  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  Pappus,  the  commentator  of  ApoUo- 
nius, Theon,  the  commentator  of  Ptolemy,  and 
of  Proclus,  anotlier  commentator  on  the  ancient 
mathematicians.  The  destruction  of  the  li- 
brary of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens  was  very 
fatfd  to  the  cultivation  of  geometry,  which  had 
flourished  there  more  than  any  where  else : 
all  the  geometricians  from  every  part  had  as- 
sembled there,  and  when  driven  away  they 
were  deprived  both  of  their  lxK>ks  and  instru- 
ments. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  study  of  geometry  was  for  many  centu- 
ries almost  entirely  forgotten  amidst  tlie 
troubles  which  desolated  all  Europe  on  the  ir- 
riiption  of  the  northern  tribes.  The  Arabs, 
who,  by  the  ravages  they  committed  at  Alex- 
andria, had  done  the  most  injury  to  the  science 
of  geometry,  were,  afl,er  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies, the  cultivators  of  that  which  they  had 
nearly  annihilated.  They  studied  the  works  of 
the  Greeks,  and  showcfl  their  proficiency  inthf 
correctness  of  their  comments  on  these  writings. 
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Whilst  the  Arabs  were  thus  promoting  the 
cause  of  science  generally,  Europe  remained 
in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism,  nor  was 
the  study  of  geometry  revived  among  the 
Europeans  before  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  when  by  the  translations  of  the 
ancient  writings,  the  taste  for  geometry  be 
came  very  general  among  the  thinking  part 
of  the  community.  In  the  following  century 
there  arose  mathematicians  who  added  very 
materially  to  the  st(x:k  of  geometrical  know- 
ledge. Garden  applied  algebra  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  geometrical  problems;  and  Descaites, 
who  followed  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, pursued  this  application  of  algebra  to 
geometry  still  farther.  At  the  same  period 
with  De.scartcs  flourished  Cavclerius,  who,  in 
his  work  on  '  Indivisibles,'  struck  out  a  new 
path  to  himself,  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
many  writers  of  great  celebrity,  as  Wallit;, 
Pascal,  Perrnat,  Roberval,  Licbnitz,  Newton, 
and  many  others,  who  set  forth  geometry  in 
a  new  light,  and  formed  a  new  system  of  tlie 
science.  Among  the  treatises  in  which  are 
embodied  tlie  geometrical  principles  of  the 
moderns  and  ancients  may  be  reckoned  the 
Elements  of  Euclid  by  Simson  and  Playfair, 
Uie  treatises  of  Ozanam,  Clavius,  Bonny- 
castle,  Hutton,  &c. 

GEORGE,  St.  The  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land, is  said  to  have  been  a  great  warrior  of 
Cappadocia,  and  a  martyr  in  the  Christian 
cause. 

GEORGICS.  Books  treating  of  husband- 
ry, after  the  manner  of  Virgil's  poems  on 
rural  subjects,  which  are  so  called. 

GERANIUM.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  nu- 
merous species  of  wluch  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  cither  of  their  leaves  or  their 
flowers,  or  both.  The  seeds  of  the  flower  are 
contained  in  a  husk,  which  resembles  a  stork's 
beak,  whence  it  has  accpiired  the  English 
name  of  crane's  bill. 

GERMAN.    A  native  of  Germany,  a  con- 


federiitctl  kingdom  of  Eurofv,  whicn  mcludes 
the  kinirdoms  of  Buvuvia,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  Wvrieiuberg,  together  with  iliirty-foui 


small  states  and  free  cities.  The  inhabitants 
arc  distinguished  for  gravity,  industry,  and 
perseveiance.  Germany  is  remarkable  for 
its  number  of  literary  men. 

GERMAN  (in  Law.)  Whole  or  entire  as 
respects  genealogy  or  descent,  as  brothers 
german,  those  who  are  so  on  both  father  and 
mother's  side. 

GERMEN  (in  Botany.)  The  germ,  ovary, 
or  seed  bud,  which  is  the  lower  part  or  base 
of  the  pistil. 

GERMINATION.  The  act  of  sprouting 
forth,  as  applied  to  the  seeds  of  vegetables ; 
also,  the  time  when  they  vegetate, 

GIANTS'  CAUSEWAY.  A  vast  coUec 
tion  of  a  black  kind  of  manle,  called  basaltes, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  The 
ma.s.scs  of  rock  are  there  disposed  in  such  re- 
gular order,  and  to  such  am  extent,  as  to  make 
this  causeway  one  of  the  greatest  curioeities 
in  nature. 


GIBBOUS  (in  Astronomy.)  A  term  applied 
to  the  enlightened  part  of  Uie  moon,  during 
her  course  from  full  to  new,  when  the  darK 
part  apiK»arg  QJguled  or  horned,  and  tlie  light 
part  convex  or  gibbous. 

GIFT  (in  Law.)  A  conveyance  which 
passeth  either  lands  or  goods ;  a  transfer  of 
any  thing  without  a  valuable  consideration. 

GIG.  The  name  of  a  light  chaise,  with 
two  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse,  to  which 
whim  or  fashion  have  annexed  various  names, 
an  tilburies,  deiincts,  cabriolets,  &c.,  as  they 
slightly  vary. 


GILD.  See  Guild. 

GILDING.  The  art  of  corer^ng  Uw  «ir- 
face  of  U>dii«  with  gold. 

GlLLiri.OWBR,  or  Joly  Plowbb.  A 
Bmallur  kind  ui'  oariuitioii  that  flowMW  ia  hAy, 
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GIMIiBT.  A  carpenter's  tool  for  boring 
holes. 

GIN,  or  Geneva.  A  hot  fiery  spirit,  for- 
merly drawn  from  the  berries  of  the  genevre 
or  juniper  tree,  but  now  made  by  the  distillers 
of  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  malt  spirits.  The 
Hollands  Geneva  is  manufactured  chiefly  at  a 
village  near  Rotterdam,  and  is  drawn  from 
wheal  and  thejunipci-  berries. 

GIN  (among  Sportsmen.)  A  macliine 
which  serves  as  a  trap  or  snare  for  catching 


GIN  (among  Mechanics.)  A  machine  for 
driving  piles. 

GINGER.  A  root  which  grows  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  It  has  a  biting  hot  taste ; 
the  flower  consists  of  five  petals,  shaped  some- 
thing like  those  of  the  iris. 

GIPSIEIS.  A  wandering  tribe,  who  are  to 
be  found  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin.  They 
are  altogether  a  distinct  class  of  people,  both 
in  their  habits,  which  are  predatory  and  un- 
civilized ;  and  in  their  complexion,  which  is 
sallow  and  brownish.  But  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  follow  the  occupations  of  civilized 
life,  and  in  winter  to  reside  in  towns,  where 
they  occasionally  send  their  children  to 
school. 

GIRDERS  (in  Architecture.)  Some  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  timber  in  a  floor. 

GIRT.  The  cif  cumference  of  a  tree. 

GLACIEIRS.  A  name  in  Switzerland  for 
the  extensive  tracts  of  ice  and  snow  which 
occur  in  the  Alps. 

GLACIS  (in  Fortification.)  A  mass  of 
earth  serving  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way, 

GLADIATORS.  Persons  who  fought  in 
the  arena  at  Rome  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  These  were  usually  slaves,  who 
fought  until  one  was  killed,  „Tliis  cruel  cus- 
tom was  abolished  by  Constantme  the  Great. 

GLANDS.  A  sort  of  kernels  in  the  animal 
body,  which  serve  to  secrete  the  fluids.  They 
are  composed  of  blood  vessels,  nerves,  and 
absorbents. 

GLANDEIRS.  A  virulent  disease  in 
horses,  which  shows  itself  by  a  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  nostrils. 

GLASS.  An  artificial  substance  formed  by 
the  action  of  fire  on  sand,  or  siliceous  earth 
with  salts  and  metallic  oxides.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  brittleness  and  transparency, 
which  latter  quality  renders  it  available  for 
many  purposes  of  domestic  use.  There  are 
five  kinds  of  glass,  namely,  flint  glass,  or 
glass  of  lead  ;  plate  ghtss,  or  glass  of  pure 
soda ;  crown  glass,  the  best  window  glass ; 
broad  glass,  a  coai-se  window  glass ;  and  bottle 
glass,  a  coarse  green  glass.  The  materials 
of  glass  when  fluid,  are  so  perfectly  ductile 
and  plastic,  that  the  glass  is  blown  into  shapes 
by  the  breath  of  the  workm«ai,  through  an 
iron  pipe,  about  three  feet  long,  assisted  by  a 
few    very    trifling  tools.      He  dips  the  end 


of  his  blowing-pipe  into  tlie  melting-pot, 
through  the  hole  in  the  furnace,  and  the  fluid 
which  sticks  to  the  iron  is  blown  with  some 
managanent,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  boy,  who, 
while  it  is  still  red  hot,  jmns  to  the  blown 
vessel  any  peculiar  parts.  When  finished, 
it  is  placed  in  an  upper  furnace,  and  kept  in  a 
red  heat  for  some  hours.  Window  glass  is 
first  rolled  with  the  pipe,  and  then  unrolled 
on  a  flat  surfeice. 

GLASS  (among  Mariners.)  Sometimes  the 
telescope,  and  sometimes  the  hour  glass  or 
sand  glass. 

GLASS-BLOWER.  One  who  blows  glass 

a  glass-houso. 

GLASS  HOUSE.  A  house  where  glass  is 
manufactured. 

GliAUBER'S  SALTS.  The  snlphafte  of 
soda  ;  a  purgative. 

GLAZIEIR.  One  who  woris  with  glass,  or 
makes  glass  windows. 

GLAZING.  The  crusting  over  earthen- 
ware with  a  vitreous  substance  ;  also,  the 
putting  glass  into  windows,  or  making  glass 
lights  for  windows. 

GLEANING.  Pickmg  up  the  scattered 
ears  of  corn  after  the  corn  is  cut  and  carried. 
It  was  once  thought  that,  by  the  common 
law,  the  poor  might  claim  tfiis  liberty  as  their 
right;  but  it  has  been  adjudged  by  a  solemn 
judgment  of  the  English  Court  of  CcanmoD 
Pleas,  that  no  such  right  exists  by  the  common 
law  of  the  land. 

GLEBE  LAND  (in  Law.)  A  portion  of 
land  belonging  to  a  parsonage  or  vicarage. 

GLEE  (in  Music.)  A  composition  of  three 
or  more  peirts  ;  originally  used  for  convivial 
purposes. 

GLIRES.  The  fourtli  order  of  the  class 
mammalia  in  the  Linneean  system,  including 
such  animals  as  have  two  fore  teeth,  a  cutting 
one  in  eadi  jaw,  no  tusks,  and  feet  with  daws 
formed  for  running,  as  the  beaver,  the  hare,  &c. 

GLOBE  (in  Geometry.)  A  round  spheri- 
cal body,  more  commonly  called  a  sphere ;  as 
the  ai-millary  sphere. 

GLOBE  (hi  Astronomy.)  An  artifidal 
sphere,  or  a  round  stdid  body,  on  which  is 
drawn  a  representation  of  the  earth,  as  on  the 
terrestrial  globe ;  or  of  the  heavens,  as  on  the 
celestial  glol)e. 

GLOBULES.  LitUe  globes  or  round  bo- 
dies observable  in  fluids. 

GLOSSARY.  A  vocabulary  or  small  dic- 
tionary, attached  for  tlie  most  part  to  any 
work,  and  serving  to  explain  the  obscure 
words  used  therein. 

GLOWWORM.  An  insect  that  shines  in 
the  dark.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male, 
and  emits  a  beautiful  phosphoric  light 

GLUCINE.  An  earth  of  a  sweetish  taste, 
which  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Vauque- 
lin  in  analyzing  the  beryl.  It  is  infusible  in 
tlie  fire  and  insohible  in  water,  but  corobinea 
with  acids,  raaking  mih  them  soluble  sal^ 
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GLUE.  An  inspiseatcd  jcTly,  made  from 
the  parings  of  hides  and  oilier  offals  V>y  boil- 
ing them  m  vrste^  Uien  straining  off  tlie  iia- 
pnritice  and  boiltng  them  again. 

GLUME  (in  Botany.)  The  calyx  or  corolla 
of  graKscs. 

GLUTEN.  An  adhesive,  tenacious,  and 
elastic  substance,  similar  to  glue,  which  is 
procured  by  the  decomposition  of  wheat  flour, 
or  other  vegetable  substances,  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

GLUTTON.  A  cunning  voracious  animal, 
larger  than  a  badger,  which  inhabits  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Araericfl,  and  preys  on  the  carcases 
of  hares,  mice,  &c. 

GNAT.  An  active  little  insect,  which  lives 
by  sucking  the  blood  of  other  animals. 

GNEISS.  A  sort  of  rock  that  lies  imme- 
diately over  gTcinitc. 

GNOMON  (in  Dialling.)  The  stile  or  pin 
of  a  dial,  the  shadow  of  which  points  out  the 
hours. 

GNOMON  (in  Astronomy.)  An  instrument 
or  apparatus  for  measuring  altitudes. 

GNOMON  (in  Geometry.)  A  figure  formed 
by  the  two  complements  with  either  of  tlie  pa 
rallelograms  about  the  diameter. 

GNU.  A  particular  kind  of  antelope,  liaving 
horns  bent  forward  at  the  base,  and  backward 
in  the  middle. 

GOAD.  A  staff  pointed  with  a  sharp  iron 
for  driving  cattle. 

GOAT.  A  quadruped  f<md  of  hilly,  ro(iky 
situations,  and  feeding  on  aromatic  vegetables. 
The  varieties  of  the  goat  are  distinguished 
principally  by  their  horns.  In  many  countries 
they  supply  the  inliabitants  with  flesh  and 
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GOAT-SUCKER.  An  American  bird,  so 
called  l)ecau8e  it  was  supposed  to  suck  the  teats 
of  the  goats. 

GOD.  The  name  in  the  English  language 
of  the  First  Cause,  or  Creator,  (Ilonlinnator, 
and  Pr'^^•o^vnr  of  nil  things,  to  wiioni  Ulong 
tht':    i;  '»mnijx)tencc,  onmisciciicc, 

an'l  '  I). 

<'<*!  1'  i  I J  One  who  Stands  Sponsor 
for  a  clulti  ui  Utplinm. 

GOLD.  The  richest  and  hcaviotit  metal 
except  jilatiija,  lieiiig  ihc  most  aolid  and  the 


least  porous.  The  ductility  and  malleability 
of  gold,  is  such,  that  one  grain  of  it  will  cover 
upwards  of  fifty  square  inchcfJ,  and  an  ounce 
is  capable  of  being  extended  in  the  form  of  wire 
many  hundred  miles.  Gold  is  found  in  beds 
of  quartz,  sandstone,  &c.  and  also  in  many 
rivers,  particularly  in  Peru,  in  minute  and  irre- 
gular grains,  which  are  known  by  tlie  name  of 
gold  dust. 

GOLDBEATERS'  SKIN.  The  skin  or 
membrane  of  any  animal,  particularly  the  gut 
of  an  ox,  which  is  used  by  the  goldbeaters  in 
preparing  gold  leaf  It  is  an  excellent  material 
to  keep  the  air  from  wounds  and  sorf-s. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER  A  number  begin- 
ning with  one  and  increa.«»ing  one  every  year 
till  it  comes  to  nineteen,  when  it  begins  with 
one  again,  and  is  usctl  to  show  whitt  year  in 
the  lunar  cycle  any  given  year  i.s. 

GOLDEN  ROD,  A  plant  wliich  is  for 
the  most  part  a  native  of  North  America.  Two 
species  only  are  found  in  Europe. 

GOLDEN  RULE.  A  n.mie  given  to  the 
Rule  of  Three.  Also,  to  do  imto  otliers  as  you 
would  have  tliem  do  unto  you. 

GOLDFINCH.  A  U-auliftil  bird  with  a 
fine  yellow  mark  in  its  blark  quill  feathers,  it 
singe  very  charmingly,  and  is  very  docile. 
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GOLD  FISH.  An  elcg.u.t  fibh  of  a  gold 
colour,  originally  brought  from  China,  and 
now  kept  by  way  of  ornament,  in  ghiss  globts. 

GOLD  LEAF,  or  Leak  Gold.  Gold  tliat 
is  hammered  by  the  U'aters  until  it  l«comca 
as  thin  and  «'xtonded  a.s  a  Jouf 

GOLDSMITH.  A  worker  or  seUer  of  gold 
or  silver  veAstjLs. 

GONDOLA.  A  pleasure  barge,  curiously 
ornamented,  and  navigated  on  Uie  canals  of 
Venice.  The  middle  sized  gondolas  are  up. 
w.u-ds  of  tliirty  l(>et  long  and  four  feet  broad  , 
they  always  terminate  at  etuJi  end  in  a  very 
shaip  f)oint,  which  is  raised  iwrpeudicularly, 
to  Uie  full  hcigiit  of  a  man. 

GONG  (in  Music.)  A  Chinese  instrtunent, 
the  form  of  which  is  a  shallow  circular  aon- 
cave. 

GOO]>S  (in  liHw.)  The  valuables  of 
which  a  man  i.'^  iMisscsscd. 

GOOSANDER.  A  water  bird,  lbs riM  of 
a  goose. 
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GOOSE.  Wild  geese  are  seen  migrating 
north  and  south,  over  the  United  States,  in  the 
seasons  of  spring  and  fall,  at  a  great  height,  in 
flocks  of  from  50  to  100.  The  tame  geese, 
which  are  so  abundant  in  our  farm  yards,  are 
a  source  of  profit,  and  every  author  must  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  their  quills.  The  gray 
lay  goose,  or  common  wild  goose,  is  easilj 
tamed :  from  this  sort  heis  sprung  the  domestic 
breed. 


GOOSEBERRY  (in  Botany.)  A  plant 
that  is  set  with  prickles,  and  yields  a  fruit  of 
an  oval  and  globular  figure,  containing  many 
small  seeds  in  a  pulpy  substance.  It  is  a  bush 
much  cultivated  in  gardens. 

GORGE  (in  Fortification.)  The  entrance 
of  a  bastion,  ravelin,  or  other  outwork. 

GORGET.  A  piece  of  armour  round  the 
neck  ;  something  similar  is  now  worn  by  offi- 
cers on  duty  by  way  of  ornament. 

GOSHAWK.  That  species  of  hawk  which 
was  formerly  much  used  in  falconry. 

GOSPEL.  The  four  books  in  the  New 
Testament  written  by  the  Evangelists,  St. 
Mattliew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John. 

GOSSAMER.  A  fine  filmy  substance,  like 
ji  cobweb,  which  is. seen  in  clear  days  in 
autumn  in  stubble  fields,  and  is  probably 
worked  ly  spiders  for  catching  flies. 

GOTHIC  ARCH.  An  aich  called  by  the 
Italians  arche  de  terzo  et  di  quarto  acuto,  i.  e. 
■of  the  third  and  fourth  point,  consisting  of  tViTO 
arcs  of  a  circle  meeting  in  an  angle  at  the  top. 

GOTHIC  STYLE.  A  style  of  architecture 
in  which  pointed  arches  of  greater  height  tlian 
breadth,  and  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  in  imi- 
tation of  leaves  and  flowers,  are  the  principal 
eharacteristics. 

GOVERNMENT.  The  power  in  a  state 
by  which  the  whole  is  governed ;  if  this  power 
be  in  the  hands  of  one,  it  is  a  Monarchy ;  if  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobility,  an  Aristocracy ; 
and  if  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  or  those  cno- 
sen  by  them,  a  Democracy.  The  Executive 
Government  is  the  power  of  administering 
public  affairs,  the  Ix'gisl^tivc  Government 
that  of  making  the  laws.  In  England,  the 
Executive  Government  is  in  the  king  and  his 
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ministers ;  but  the  Legislative  Government  m 
in  the  Parliament,  that  is,  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons ;  whence  the  constitution  of 
England,  is  denominated  a  Mixed  Government. 
In  the  United  States  the  government  is  vested 
in  a  President  and  Congress.  • 

GOUGE.   An  instrument  for  boring  holes. 

GOURD.  A  plant  nearly  allied  to  the  cu- 
cumber, and  still  nearer  to  the  melon.  Tha 
fruit  of  some  species  are  long,  and  others  round 
or  bottle-shaped. 

GOURDWORM.  A  worm  which  infesta 
the  intestines  of  animals. 

GOUT.  A  painful  periodical  disease, 
which  may  affect  aiiy  membraneous  part,  but 
commonly  those  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  heart  and  the  brain,  as  the  feet  or  hands. 

GOUT  WEED.  A  perennial,  so  called  from 
its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  the  gout. 

GRACE,  Days  of  (in  Conunercial  Law.) 
Three  days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  bill 
after  it  has  become  due. 

GRACE  (in  Heraldry.)  The  style  used  in 
speaking  of  or  to  a  duke  or  duchess,  as  your 
Grace,  his  or  her  Grace. 

GRADATION  (in  Chymistry.)  A  process 
by  which  metals  are  gradually  raised  to  a  still 
higher  degree  of  purity. 

GRADUATE.  One  who  has  taken  a  de- 
gree in  a  university. 

GRADUATION.  Dividing  any  thing 
into  equal  parts  or  degrees. 

GRAFTING  (in  Horticulture,  i  The  pro- 
cess of  inserting  a  branch  of  one  tree  into  the 
stock  of  another,  so  that  it  may  receive  nourish- 
ment fi-om  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
duces a  new  tree,  like  the  old  one  whence 
the  graft  was  taken.  The  engraving  repre- 
sents the  parts  thus  prepared,  and  after  tlie 
graft  has  been  insertai,  and  the  barks  closely 
united,  they  are  tied  together,  and  covered  witn 
a  lump  of  clay  till  they  unite. 


GRAPTING-TOOL.  A  kind  of  curved 
spade  fit  for  cutting  trenches. 

GRAIN.  A  general  name  for  allkinds of 
seed  corn. 
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GRAIN  (in  Commerce.)  A  small  weight, 
Ihetwentietli  part  of  a8crn|jle  in  Aiiotliecaries 
weight,  and  twenty-fourth  in  Troy  weight. 

GRAIN  (in  Mineralogy.)  The  veins  of 
wood  or  the  component  particles  of  stone  and 
oietals  as  they  are  disposed  in  the  mass,  &c. 

GRAINS  OP  PARADISE.  The  seeds  of 
thie  ammonium,  which  have  a  pungent  taste 
like  pepper. 

GRAIN  TREE.    The  cochineal  tree. 

GRAKLE.  A  bird  not  inhabiting  Europe, 
having  a  thick  bill  and  sharp  hooked  claws. 

GRALL£.  An  order  of  birds  in  the  Lin- 
n^ean  system,  with  obtuse  bills  and  long  legs, 
as  the  crane,  snipe,  stork,  and  ostricli. 

GRAMINA.  Grasses ;  the  fifth  family  in 
the  Linnaian  system,  comprehending  among 
the  species  the  ray  grass,  clover,  trefoil,  san- 
foin,  lucern,  &c.  which  arc  called  artificial 
grasses,  as  distinguished  from  the  meadow 
grass. 

GRAMMAR.  The  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  truly,  according  to  the  rules  establish- 
ed by  custom  and  the  authority  of  good  wri- 
ters. Universal  Grammar  is  that  which 
treats  of  the  first  principles  or  elements  of 
language,  which  are  founded  on  logic ;  Par- 
ticular Grammar»i8  the  grammar  of  each  lan- 
guage, containing  not  only  the  general  princi- 
ples of  grammar,  but  also  the  j)eculiarities  in 
tlie  structure  of  each  language. 

Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts,  namely, 
1.  Orthography,  or  the  right  mode  of  writing 
and  spelling,  which  treats  of  letters,  their 
powers,  different  offices,  and  divisions  into 
vowels,  consonants,  diphthongs,  mutes,  liquids, 
syllables,  words,  &c.  together  with  punctua- 
tion, or   tlje  right    mode    of   distinguishing 
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subject  of  grammar  excited  any  attention.  It 
likowi.se  clear  that  as  there  is  a  close  con- 
nexion Ijctween  correctness  of  thinking  and 
correctness  of  speaking,  the  study  of  logic 
preceded  that  of  grammar;  hence  we  find 
that  Aristotle  makes  a  logical  distinction  bc' 
tween  words  denoting  time  and  words  not 
denoting  time,  tlie  former  of  which  he  denomi- 
nates by  a  word  answering  to  the  verb  in  gram- 
mar, and  tlie  latter  by  a  word  answering  to 
the  noun.  But  although  the  Greeks,  par- 
ticularly the  Athenians,  cultivated  their  lan- 
guage for  purposes  of  oratory,  yet  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  particular  advances 
made  towards  bringing  it  under  grammatical 
rules.  They  seem  to  have  studied  tlieir  lan- 
guage by  the  ear,  which  was  so  universally 
nice  that  an  herb  woman  at  Athens  is  said  to 
have  distinguislied  Theopiirastus  to  be  a 
stranger  from  the  affectation  of  a  single  word 
in  expressing  himself;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  orators  were  careful  not  to  let  a  single 
injudicious  expression  escape  them  which 
might  offend  the  audience.  We  are  likewise 
informed  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
young  people  to  get  the  tragedies  of  their  fa- 
vourite autliors  by  heart,  which  they  would 
recite  on  various  occasions.  When  tiie  Athe- 
nians, after  their  defeat  at  Syracuse,  were 
made  slaves,  tliey  softened  tlieir  slavery  by 
reciting  the  works  of  Euripcdcs  to  their  mas- 
ters, who  treated  them  the  better  on  tloat  ac- 
count In  this  manner  the  Grecian  youtli 
were  taught  their  language  at  school,  where  a 
Homer  was  looked  upon  as  indispensable.  To 
a  light  minded  people,  like  the  Athenians,  this 
mode  of  learnmg  a  language  would  be  far 
more  agreeable  tlian  the  dry  method  of  study- 


words,  &c.  by  points  or  accents,  &c.  2.  Ety- 1  ing  grammar ;  but  as  this  former  course  was 
mology,  which  treats  of  the  Ibrmation  or  not  so  practicable  in  the  acquiring  a  foreign 
derivation  of  words  from  one  another,  and  I  language,  this   is  probably  the  reason  why 

grammar  socjiis  first  to  have  been  cultivated 
among  the  Romans,  who,  being  studious  of 
the  Greek,  were  naturally  Itti  to  a  comparison 
of  langtiagrs,  and  to  a  logical  imd  abstract 
consideration  of  language  in  general.  Certain 
it  is,  tiiat  the  study  of  grammar  commenced 
with  the  Romans,  and  that  the  names  of  all 
the  parts  of  speech  arc  Latin,  and  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  authors  sul>8e(]uent  to  the 
ago  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  as  .AiJlius  Dionysius, 
Julius  Pollux,  Valerius  Probus,  Herodian, 
Suetonius,  Charisius,  Macrobius,  Diomedes, 
Augnstin,  Priscian,  A'lius  Donatus,  &c. 

GRAMMARIAN.  One  who  is  sfciHed  in 
grammar  learning. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.  A  school  in 
wliich  the  learned  languages  are  grammatical- 
ly taught. 

GRAMME.     A  small  French  weight 

GRANARY.  A  storehouse  for  ihradied 
corn. 


their  distribution  into  the  several  pai'ts  of 
speech,  according  to  their  several  officos,  into 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections. 
Etymology  also  treats  of  the  several  inflec- 
tions to  express  number,  gender,  case,  mood, 
tense,  person,  &c.  Sometimes  etymology  treats 
of  the  derivation  of  words  ot  one  language 
from  those  of  another,  which  is  called  remote 
etymology.  ^.  Syntax  treats  of  words  as  tlicy 
are  rxDunected  with  or  dependent  on  each  oUicr, 
giving  rules  for  the  right  construction  and  dis- 
{Misition  of  words  in  a  sentence.  4.  Prosody 
treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents  of  syllables 
as  parts  of  a  verse,  and  the  right  rules  of  ver- 
sification. 

GRAMMAR,  History  of.  Grammar,  as 
a  practical  art,  must  have  existed  long  before 
it  was  considered  as  a  science,  and  the  rules 
of  grammar  must  have  Uvn  fi>rmed  after 
language  had  assumed  a  wttlod  shajHj  Ivy  the 
practice  of  good  writers.  The  works  of  Ho- 
mer containwl  a  practical  illustration  of  all  the 
rules  of  tlw  Grcdt  granunar  long  before  the 


GRAND  JURY  (in  Ijhv.)  Tlie  jury 
which  find  bills  of  indwtment  against  off.Mul- 
ers,  who  arc  nt^crwards  tried  before  a  petty 
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ury,  in  casp  tlio  n)rrarr  find  a  true  bill  against 
Ute  party  accused. 

GRAND  SEIGNIOR.  The  title  of  the 
sultan  or  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who,  in  going 
daily  to  mosque,  rides  in  state,  as  represented 
in  the  engraving. 


GRANITE.  A  compound  rock,  consisting 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  crystallized  and 
cohering  without  cement.  Granite  is  hard, 
and  admits  of  an  elegant  polish. 

GRANT  (in  Law.)  A  gift  in  writing  of 
Bvich  things  as  cannot  conveniently  be  passed 
or  conveyed  by  word  of  mouth. 

GRANULATION  (in  Chymistry.)  Pour- 
ing melted  nietals  into  cold  water,  that  they 
may  divide  themselves  into  grains. 

GRAPE.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing 
in  clusters,  from  which  wine  is  expressed. 
Grapes  are  found  by  a  chymical  analysis  to 
contain  supertartrate  of  potash,  tartaric  acid, 
citric  and  malic  acids,  abundance  of  sugar,  a 
portion  of  mucilage  jelly,  some  albumen,  and 
also,  as  is  said,  some  gluten. 

GRAPESHOT  (in  Artillery.)  A  combina- 
tion of  small  shot  put  into  a  thick  canvass  bag, 
and  corded  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder. 

GRASSHOPPER.  An  insect  that  hops  in 
the  summer  grass :  it  is  allied  to  the  locust  in 
its  make,  but  is  very  harmless. 


GRAVEL.  A  kind  of  loamy  sand  mixed 
with  pebbles,  which  adhere  so  as  to  form  a 
solid  handsome  path. 

GRAVER.    A  tool  used  in  engraving. 

GRAVIMETER.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  specific  gravities  of  bodies. 

GRAVITATION.  The  pressure  that  a 
body,  by  the  foice  of  its  gravity,  exerts  on 
another  body  under  it. 
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GRAVITY  (in  Physics.)  The  natural 
tendency  or  inclination  of  bodies  towards  a 
centre.  Terrestrial  gravity,  is  that  force  by 
which  all  bodies  are  continually  urged  toweurds 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  force  that  bodies  are  accelerated  in  this 
fall,  and  when  at  rest  that  they  press  the  body, 
or  that  part  of  the  body  by  which  they  are 
supported.  As  to  the  cause  of  gravity,  or  its 
nature,  nothing  whatever  is  known,  and  it 
would  be  useless  and  unprofitable  to  occupy 
any  part  of  this  article  in  detailing  tne  several 
vague  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  tliis  most  important  law  of  nature. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  an 
essential  property  of  matter,  or,  at  least,  of  all 
matter  that  has  hitherto  become  the  object  of 
human  investigation,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  matter  may  not  exist  which  is  not 
subject  to  its  influence.  Specific  gravity,  is 
the  relative  gravity  of  any  body  or  substance, 
considered  with  regard  to  some  other  body 
which  is  assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison, 
and  this  standard  by  universal  consent  and 
practice,  is  rain  water,  on  account  of  its  being 
less  subject  to  variation  in  different  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  &c.  than  any  other 
lx)dy,  whether  soUd  or  fluid.  And,  by  a  veiy 
fortunate  coincidence,  at  least  to  English  phi- 
losophers, it  happens  that  a  cubic  foot  of  rain 
water  weighs  1000  ounces  avoirdupois;  and 
consequently,  assuming  this  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  rain  water,  and  comparing  £dl  other 
bodies  with  tliis,  the  same  numbers  that  ex- 
press the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  will  at 
the  same  time  denote  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  which  is  a 
great  convenience  in  numerical  computations. 

GREAT  GEYSER.  A  fountain  of  hot 
water  in  Iceland,  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
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vtream  of  water  passing  over  a  large  bed  of 
pyrites,  and  tliereby  healed,  exiianded  in  steam, 
and  pressed  upward. 

GRECIAN.  A  native  of  Ancient  Greece, 
(lately  the  southern  part  of  Turkey.)  Greece 
was  the  firstci  vilized  country  of  Europe.  It  was 
distinguished  for  its  orators,  heroes,  philoso- 
phers, statesmen,  painters,  iSic.  who  surpassed 
all  others;  and  to  them  mankind  are  indebted 
for  the  first  rudiments  in  many  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  hfe.  The  country  abounds  in  beauti- 
ful scenery,  remains  of  elegant  buildings,  and 
specimens  of  sculptiu-e.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy.  The  Greeks  of  the  present  day 
are  ingenuous,  brave,  and  courteous,  and  pro- 
fess tlie  Christian  religion.  For  centuries  they 
have  been  held  in  the  most  abjrct  state  of 
slavery;  but  in  1820  they  threw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  and  by  the  aid  of  France  and 
Russia,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  nominal 
independence,  after  much  bloodshed,  privation, 
and  unparalleled  suffering. 
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GREEK  ALPHABET.  It  is  used  in 
English  lK)oks  to  distingiiish  the  stars  in  the 
constellations,  the  first  eight  of  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  know ;  as 

a,  Alpha,  £,  Epsilon, 

fi,  BeUi,  |,  Zeta, 

V,  Gamma,  rj,  Eta, 

6,  Delta,  ^,  or  6,  Thcta. 

GREEK  FIRE.  An  artificial  fire  invented 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  middle  agt^,  during  their 
wars  with  the  Aral«  and  Turks.  It  consists 
of  naphtha,  bilunM^n,  sulphur,  gum,  &c. 

GREEN.  One  of  tlie  sf^ven  original  colours 
excited  by  the  rays  of  light,  which  is  the  most 
grateful  to  the  eye  and  most  favourable  to  the 
sight. 

GREENFINCH.  A  yellowish  green  bird, 
an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  which  lays  green 
eggs. 

tiUEENHOUSE.  A  place  of  slieltcr  for 
exoiicj?  i?nd  tender  |>lant8. 

GREEN  LANDER.  A  native  of  Green- 
land, a  cold,  desolaU;  region,  k-longing  to  the 
Dai)e8,  formerly  supposed  to  lie  a  part  of 
North  America,  but  now  believe*!  to  lie  nn  cx- 
U-nslve  islancl.  The  coast  is  usually  lined  witli 
islands  of  ice.  It  is  inhabiletl  by  Esquimaux 
Indians  and  Norwegians,  who  are  {generally 
dimiinitivc  in  size,  In7,y,  and  sujx-rmitious. 
The  white  Uar  is  the  I'rlncipid  animal,  and  if 


extremely    ferocious,    attacking,    indiscrimi* 
nately,  man  and  beast 


GREENSHANK.     A  sort  of  snipe. 

GREGORIAN  STYLE,  or  the  New 
Style  (in  Chronology.)  A  new  account  of 
time,  according  to  the  Calendar  made  by  or- 
der of  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 

GRENADE.  A  hollow  globe  of  iron, 
filled  witli  combustibles,  and  thrown  out  of  a 
mortar. 

GRENADIERS.  Foot  .-loldiers  selected 
for  their  stature,  being  the  tallest  and  stoutest 
men  in  the  army. 

GREYHOUND.  An  elegant  English  dog, 
remarkable  for  its  fleetnesa ;  and  there  is  an 
Italian  breed,  smaller  and  more  delicate. 


GREYWACKE.  A  mountain  formation, 
consisting  mostly  of  a  sort  of  slate. 

GRIST.     Corn  sent  to  mill  to  be  ground. 

GRIT.  The  smallest  jwrticles  of  sand; 
also,  the  coarser  parts  of  meal, 

GROAT.  A  silver  coin,  first  struck  in  llw 
reign  of  Eklwanl  I.  It  has  since  been  used  M 
a  money  of  account  equal  to  eight  cents. 

GROCER.  One  who  sells  tea,  sugar, 
plums,    Bpir4)s,  Ac. 

GROOM.  A  servant  who  looks  after 
horses. 

GROOM  OP  THE  STOLE.  An  officer 
of  the  English  court,  who  has  tlic  charge  of 
the  king's  wnrdrolw. 

GROOVE.  A  hollow  channel  cut  witli  a 
tool. 

CJROS.*^  BEAK.  A  bird  with  a  stout  bill, 
and  of  a  liory  r<  »l  roloiir,  except  round  tlie 
bill  ni  0,  which  is  Uack.    Itisto 
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be  met  with  in  North  America,  and  is  called 
the  Virginia  Niglitingale,  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  its  song. 


GROSS  WEIGHT.  The  weight  of  goods, 
together  with  the  cask  or  vessel. 

GROT,  or  Grotto.  A  hollow  under 
ground ;  also,  an  artificial  hollow  made  in  a 
garden. 

GROTESaUE  (in  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture.) A  work  or  composition  in  the  grotesque 
or  wild  state. 

GROVE.  A  small  wood  or  place  set  with 
trees. 

GROUND  (in  Husbandry.)  Any  piece  of 
land  in  cultivation,  or  set  apart  for  cultivation. 

GROUND  (in  Architecture.)  The  ground 
plot,  or  piece  of  ground  selected  for  a  building. 

GROUND  (in  Military  Tactics.)  The  field 
or  place  of  action. 

GROUND  (in  Painting.)  The  surface  on 
which  the  figures  and  objects  are  raised  and 
represented. 

GROUND  (in  Music.)  The  plain  song  or 
tune  in  which  the  descents  are  raised. 

GROUND  (among  Mariners.)  The  place 
where  the  anchor  is  fixed. 

GROUND-IVY.  An  herb,  the  shoots  of 
which  trail  upon  the  groimd,  and  take  root  at 
their  ditferent  joints. 

GROUNDLING.  A  fish,  so  called  because 
it  keeps  under  stones  in  small  brooks. 

GROUND-PINE.  A  plant,  the  smell  of 
which  resembles  resin.  It  grows  on  dry  and 
barren  hills,  and  on  the  ditchbanks  by  the 
roadside. 

GROUNDSILL.  The  lowest  horizontal 
timber  on  which  the  exterior  wall  is  erected. 

GROUP  (in  Painting.)  An  assemblage  of 
figures,  appearing  to  have  a  connexion  with 
each  other. 

GROUPING  (among  Painters.)  Putting 
figures  together  in  groups. 

GROUSE.  A  bird  larger  than  a  partridge, 
but  otherwise  very  similar  in  appearance  ;  of 
which,  however,  there  are  several  varieties. 
It  inhabits  the  mountains  and  woody  part's  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  the  United 
States;  is  solitary  in  if?  habits,  except  in 
breeding  time,  when  it  is  very  inattentive  to 
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its  safety,  and  is  easily  caught, 
grouse  is  here  represented. 


The  wood 


GRUB.  The  worm  or  maggot  produced 
from  the  beetle,  which  afterwards  becomes  a 
winged  insect. 

GRUINALES.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  containing  the  geraniums, 
flax,  lignum  vitae,  &c. 

GRUS.  One  of  the  new  constellations. 

GUIACUM.  A  resinous  substance  procured 
from  a  tree  in  the  West  Indies,  called  lignum 
vitaj. 

GUARANTY  (in  Diplomacy.)  A  prince 
or  power  appointed  by  the  stipi\lating  powers, 
to  see  that  the  articles  of  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment are  performed  on  each  side. 

GUARD.  The  duty  of  guarding  or  defend- 
ing any  post  or  person  from  an  attack  or  sur- 
prise ;  also,  the  soldiers  who  do  this  duty. 

GUARD  (in  Fencing.)  A  posture  or  action 
proper  to  defend  the  body. 

GUARDBOAT(in  Naval  Tactics.)  A  boat 
appointed  to  row  among  ships  of  war,  to  see 
that  the  oflicers  keep  a  good  look  out. 

GUARDIAN.  One  who  has  the  charge  of 
a  person  committed  to  him ;  as  the  guardian 
of  an  infant,  who  sees  to  his  education  and 
manages  his  affairs,  &c. 

GUARDSHIP.  A  vessel  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbour  or 
river. 

GUEBRES.  A  Persian  sect,  who  still 
worsliip  fire  as  an  emanation  or  emblem  of  the 
Deitv. 

GUDGEON.  A  fresh  water  fish,  of  the 
carp  kinct,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  dehcate. 

GUIDE  (among  Travellers.)  One  who  ac- 
comimnies  another  in  order  to  show  him  tlie 
way. 

GUIDE  (in  Music.)  The  leading  note  in  a 
figure. 

GUILD  (in  Law.)  In  England,  a  company 
or  incorporated  society. 

GUILDHALL.  The  common  hall  of  the 
guilds  or  companies,  which  was  built  in  Lon- 
don in  1411. 

GUILLOTINE.  A  macliine  for  beheading, 
which  is  used  in  France,  and  was  introduced 
during  the  revolution. 

GUINEA.  An  English  gold  coin,  first 
coined  in  the  reigu  of  Charles  II,  and  till  late- 
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ly  current  for  21s.  sterling.  It  was  so  called 
because  it  was  njade  from  the  gold  that  was 
brought  from  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
GUINEA  HEN.  A  native  of  Africa,  but 
common  in  the  United  States;  it  is  larger 
them  the  common  domestic  hen,  and  has  a  kmd 
of  coloured  fleshy  horn  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  gray,  beautifully 
variegated  with  small  white  spots.  Its  voice 
is  harsli  and  unpleasant. 
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GUINEA  PIG.  An  animal  betwixt  a  rab- 
bit and  a  mouse,  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil.  It 
is  perpetually  restless  when  t^wake. 


GUITAR.  A  musical  stringed  instrument, 
rather  larger  than  a  violin,  and  played  witli 
the  fingers. 

GULES.  A  tincture  in  heraldry,  marked 
in  engraving  by  straight  lines. 


GULF.  A  part  of  ilio  sea  running  in  land, 
M  Um  Gulf  of  tlio  Adriauc 


GULL.  A  sea  bird,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties. 


GUM.  A  concreted  vegetable  juice,  which 
exudes  through  the  bark  of  trees.  A  gum, 
properly  speaking,  is  that  only  among  chy  mists 
which  is  soluble  in  water ;  that  which  is  inso- 
luble in  water  is  a  gum  resin.  The  gimi  ara- 
ble flows  from  the  acacia,  in  Egypt;  gum  lac 
is  the  juice  of  the  croton  lacifera;  gum  am- 
moniac was  first  drawn  from  ammonia. 

GUMS.  The  vascular  and  elastic  substance 
that  covers  the  arches  of  tlie  upper  and  under 
jaws,  embracing  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 

GUN.  Any  sort  of  offensive  weapon  from 
which  shot,  bullets,  &c.  are  discharged. 


•^"^^i^, 


G  UNDO  AT.  A  boat  with  a  flat  bottom, 
serving  as  a  floating  battery. 

GUNNEK.  One  who  manages  the  artil- 
lery. 

GUNNERY.  A  science  which  directs  tlie 
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elevation  in  which  a  piece  of  cannon  should 
be  placed,  so  that  the  shot  or  ball  shall  strike  a 
certain  object.  The  gun  is  elevated  to  a  cer- 
tain fixed  angle,  given  in  tables  accurately 
calculated,  and  then  the  ball  passes  through  a 
curve,  and  reaches  the  proposed  spot. 

GUNPOWDER.  A  composition  of  sul- 
phur, nitre,  and  charcoal,  invented  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  Schwartz,  a  cliymi- 
cal  monk,  if  not  earlier.  The  proportions  of 
the  dry  materials  are  75  parts  of  nitre,  16  of 
charcoal,  and  9  of  sulphur,  which  arc  combin- 
ed with  water,  vinegar,  urine,  or  spirit  of  wine  ; 
and  the  velocity  of  a  musket  ball  is,  on  an 
average,  1600  feet  per  second,  and  its  range 
half  a  mile.  The  greatest  velocity  with  which 
a  cannon  ball  is  projected,  is  2000  feet  per  se- 
cond. The  range  of  the  Congrevc  roclcets  is 
nearly  two  miles,  and  large  mortals  have 
thrown  bomb-shells  three  miles. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT.  The  plot  or  con- 
spiracy in  wliich  Guy  Fawkes  was  the  princi- 
pal agent,  to  blow  up  the  parliament  house  in 
England,  by  means  of  gunpowder  placed  un- 
derneath, which  was  to  have  been  set  fire  to 
when  King  James  I.  was  assembled  with  his 
parUament ;  also,  the  anniversary  of  that  day, 
namely,  the  fifth  of  November,  when  this  plot 
was  discovered. 

GUNSHOT.  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun. 

GUNSTOCK.  The  wood  to  which  tlie 
barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed. 

GUNTER'S  CHAIN.  The  chain  common- 
ly  used  in  measuring  or  surveying  land,  so 
called  from  Mr.  Gunter,  the  inventor.  The 
chain  is  66  feet  in  length,  and  is  dii-ided  into 
100  links  of  7.92  inches  each,  consequently  an 
acre  of  land  is  equal  to  10  square  chains. 

GUNTER'S  LINE.  A  logariUunic  line, 
usually  graduated  upon  scales,  sectors,  &c. 

GUNWALE,  or  GUNNEL.  The  upper- 
most wale  of  a  ship. 

GURNARD.  A  fish,  of  which  tliere  are 
several  species.     The  head  is  loricated  with 
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bony  plates,  and  there  are  seven  rays  in  the 
membrane  of  the  gills. 

GUST  (among  Mariners.)  A  sudden  and 
violent  squall  of  wind. 

GUTTA  SERENA.  A  disease  in  Uie  eye, 
which  deprives  the  patient  of  his  sight. 

GUTTURAL  LETTERS.  Letters  wJiich 
are  pronounced  with  the  throat 

GYMNASIUM.  A  place  among  the  an- 
cients, where  the  youtli  were  trained  in  gym- 
nastic exercises  ;  also,  a  public  school  of  learn- 
ing, in  which  latter  sense  it  is  now  frequently 
employed. 

GYMNASTICS.  Athletic  exercises,  snch 
as  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  and  throwing 
the  dart  or  quoit,  which  was  much  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  the  word  is 
derived. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS.  A  sect  of  Indian 
philosophers,  who  always  went  naked^  and 
lived  a  solitary  life. 

GYMNOTUS.  An  eel,  remarkable  for  its 
power  of  affecting  the  nervous  system,  in  the 
manner  of  electricity.  This  animal  and  Uie 
torpedo,  on  dissection,  appear  to  have  an  ar- 
rangement of  muscular  plates,  not  unlike  a 
galvanic  trough,  and  well  adapted  to  produce 
the  effect 

GYNANDRIA.  One  of  the  classes  in  tlie 
Linnsean  system,  consisting  of  plants  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  which  the  stamina 
arc  pkced  on  the  style. 


G  YPSUM.  A  sort  of  calcareous  earth,  com- 
posed of  42  parts  of  lime,  and  58  of  sulphuric 
acid.  When  highly  burnt  it  falls  into  pow- 
der, from  which  plaster  of  jxiris  is  made.  It 
is  used  in  the  arts  and  agriculture. 
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H,  the  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  formerly 
stood  as  a  numeral  for  200,  witli  a  dash  over 
it  for  20,000  ;  in  Heraldry,  it  stands  for  the 
middle  base,  a  point  in  the  escutcheon ;  as  an 
abbreviation,  for  hour. 

HABEAS  CORPUS.  A  writ  which  may 
be  made  use  of  by  covirts  for  removing  prison- 
ers to  answer  any  cause,  as  a  Habeas  Corpus 
ad  respondendum,  ad  satisfaciendum,  &c. ; 
but  the  most  celebrated  writ  of  tliis  kind  is 
that  of  Habeas  Cor[>us  ad  subjiciendum,  which 
a  man  who  is,  or  supposfs  himself  to  be,  ag 
grieved  by  an  unlawful  impriwinuipnt,  may 
nave  out  of  tiie  Supreme  Coiut,  directed  to  the 
person  detaining  him,  and  commanding  him 
to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  to  .submit 
to  or  receive  whatever  the  court  shall  c/msidor 
in  that  behalf  This  writ  was  founded  on 
the  common  law,  and  secured  by  many  sta- 
tutes, particularly  tliat  of  the  31  Chas.  H. 
which  is  by  distinction  called  the  Habeas  Cor- 

D^IS  Act 

HABJERDASHER.  A  dealer  in  small 
wares,  as  tape,  thread,  pins,  needles,  &c. 

HADDOCK.  A  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  which 
inhabits  the  northern  coast. 

HADLEY'S  QUADRANT.  A  quadrant, 
or,  more  properly,  octant,  or  sextant,  for 
taking  angles  between  distant  objects,  made 
on  the  principle,  that,  in  reflection,  the  angle 
of  mcidence  is  equal  to  tlie  angle  of  reflection. 
It  is  provided  with  a  moveable,  or  index  ra- 
dius, at  the  arc  end  of  which  is  a  vernier  for 
subdividing  into  tenths  the  divisions  on  the 
arc;  and  also  with  a  plain  object  rauror, 
moveable  with  the  index.  Other  mirrors  for 
fore  and  back  ol)servation  are  then  fixed  on 
the  left  hand  limb,  and  sights  on  the  right 
limb,  to  determine  at  what  angle  the  moveable 
and  fixed  mirrors  become  parallel. 

HAEMORRHAGE.  A  flux  of  blood  from 
any  part  of  tht^  Imdy. 

HAIL  (in  Mi'itxirology.)  An  aqueous  con- 
rotion  of  irregular  form,  descending  from  the 
iiinospliere  like  frozen  rain,  a  scourge  that 
.kvastates  and  even  armihilates  in  an  hour 
the  richest  crops.  Hail -stones  are  seldom 
spherical,  as  their  siz^  adds  to  their  irregular- 
ity, and  tluur  cavities  and  angles  indicate  suc- 
cessive amalgamations.  When  falling  in  Bum- 
mtT,  it  is  caused  by  a  conflueno*  of  winds 
wbicli  drive  the  dense  vapoure  into  tlie  higher 
rt|,n.ms  of  the  air,  aljove  the  line  of  perpetual 
J,  r()n;j;rlation  ;  there  tlie  hailstones  are  formed, 
and  ili>sc.ii.l  hy  tliiir  gravity,  but  often  ob- 
hqiii'lv,  iImmm..)!  th.'  -in„  .th  of  the  wind. 

H  '^  • '  ' "  '  ■   '  1  iiers.)  Saluting  or 

accost m  , ,.. 

H'^"^  i-siiing  from  the 

dtins  of  auimoL,  lioj^n  uding  on  tlie  skin  and 
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not  on  the  nutriment  for  support.  The  micro- 
scope shows  them  to  be  triangular  and  souare, 
depending  on  tlie  form  of  the  pores  whence 
they  issue  ;  and  the  ends,  when  long,  split 
into  two  or  three  branches.  A  mass  of  hair 
analyzed  was  found  to  contain  a  thirteenth  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  s^^venth  of  water,  a 
fourth  of  oil,  a  fourth  of  gases,  and  one  third 
of  coaly  matter.  Red  hair  differs  from  black, 
in  containing  rod  oil,  instead  of  blackish  green 
oil ;  and  in  white  hair  the  oil  is  colourless, 
and  it  also  contains  some  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

HAIR  (in  Botany.)  The  down,  or  hairlika 
threads  on  the  surface  of  plants. 

HAIR  GRASS.  A  plant,  some  species  of 
wliicli  are  perennials  and  some  annoTiI.s. 

HAIR'S-BREADTH.  A  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  the  forty -eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

HALBERT.  A  weapon  something  like  a 
spear,  formerly  carried  by  the  Serjeants  of 
foot  and  artillery. 

HALCYON.  A  name  for  the  kingfisher. 

HALF-BLOOD  (in  Law.)  Relationship 
by  the  father's  or  the  motlier's  side  only. 

HALF-MOON  (in  Fortification.)  An  out- 
work having  two  faces. 

HALL.  A  public  edifice,  a  court  of  justice. 

HALL  (in  Architecture.)  A  large  room  at 
the  entrance  of  a  fine  house. 

HALLIARDS.  Ropes  for  hoisting  up  the 
yards. 

HALLOO.  A  hunter's  cry  after  the  dogs. 

HALLUCINATION.  An  affection  «ther  in 
the  senses  or  the  imagination,  which  causes  a 
person  to  feel,  see,  or  hear  wrong. 

HALO.  A  meteor,  in  the  form  of  a  lumi- 
nous ring  or  circle,  appearing  round  the  bodies 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

HAMMOCK  (among  Mariners.)  A  swing- 
ing bed  used  on  boaid  of  ships. 

HAMSTEiR.  An  animal  of  the  mouso 
tribe,  entirely  black,  except  at  the  tip  of  the 
miee,  edges  of  tlie  ears,  feet,  and  sometimes 
the  (ail,  which  are  while. 


HAND.  The  numerous  bones  of  the  hand 
prove  tlie  wonderful  structure  of  the 
frame.     It  is  join. '1  t..  tli 
of  the  arm  Iv 


orisists  ot  n 
ihr^c  are  attU'.h 
called  mctacarpuM,  and 


radius  and  ulniu 
or   wrjfct,   which 

,  in  two  rows;  to 

vv  iiliin  tli»>  palm. 

uugfn 
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and  the  thumb  contains  three  bones,  connected 
by  cartilages  :  hence  the  hand  contains  twen- 
ty-seven bones.  It  is  so  important  an  instru- 
ment to  man,  that  without  it  his  reason  and 
speech  would  not  have  availed  him  against 
other  animals. 


HAND  (among  Watchmakers.)  The  index 
of  a  clock  or  watch. 

HAND  (in  the  Manege.)  The  fist  clenched 
or  a^  measure  of  three  mches,  by  which  the 
height  of  a  horse  is  computed ;  also,  the  parts 
of  a  horse,  as  the  forehand,  for  the  head,  neck, 
and  fore  quarters ;  the  hindhand,  which  in- 
cludes the  rest;  and  also  tlie  horseman's 
hand,  as  the  spur  hand,  which  is  his  right 
hand ;  and  the  bridle  hand,  which  is  his  left 
hand. 

HAND-BARROW.  A  barrow  without 
wheels. 

HANDCUFFS.  Two  circular  pieces  of 
iron  locked  over  tlie  wrists  of  a  prisoner  to 
prevent  him  using  his  hands. 

HANDSPIKES.  Wooden  levers  used  at  sea. 

HANSE  TOWNS.  Port  towns  of  Ger- 
many which  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  trade.  The  three  princi 
pal  of  these  towns  were  Hamburgh,  Bremen; 
and  Lubec,  which  still  retain  the  name. 

HARBOUR.  A  place  where  ships  may 
ride  in  safety. 

HARDNESS  (in  Physiology).  The  resist- 
ance opposed  by  a  body  to  the  separation  of  its 
parte. 

HARE.  A  timid  animal  of  exquisite  sight 
and  hearing,  about  two  feet  long,  which  sub- 
sists on  vegetables,  produces  about  nine  young' 


HAR 

hawks.  Its  fears  prevent  its  leaving  its  re- 
treat during  the  day,  and  when  taken,  its  cries 
resemble  thos^  of  a  child,  which  leads  Thom- 
son to  remark.  "  Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the 
timid  hare." 

HARMATTUN.  A  wind  which  blows  pe- 
riodically from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  to- 
wards the  Atlantic.  This  wind  is  remzurkaUe 
for  its  dry  and  parching  character. 

HARMONICA.  A  musical  instnmient 
constructed  with  pieces  of  glass. 

HARMONICS.  That  branch  of  music 
which  considers  the  differences  and  propor- 
tions of  sounds. 

HARMONY  (in  Music.)  The  ^reeable 
result  or  union  of  several  musical  sounds 
heard  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Melody  is 
produced  by  a  succession  of  musical  sounds, 
as  harmony  is  produced  by  their  combination. 

HARMONY  OP  THE  SPHERES.  A 
kind  of  music,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  produced  by  the  accordant  motions  of  the 
stars  and  planets. 

HARP.  A  musicfd  stringed  instrument  of 
great  antiquity,  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
cords  of  which  are  distended  in  parallel  direc- 
tions from  the  upper  parts  to  one  of  its  sides. 
Its  scale  extends  through  the  common  com- 
pass, and  the  strings  are  tuned  by  semitonic 
interval.  It  stands  erect,  and  when  used,  is 
pleiced  at  the  feet  of  the  performer,  who  pro- 
duces its  tones  by  the  action  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  both  hands  on  the  string. 


ones  every  year,  and  lives  about  seven  years. 
It  ia  the  jirey  of  flogs,  foxes,  wild  cats,  wolves, 
and  men,  and  is  often  seized  by  eagles  and 


HARPINS  (among  Marino-s.)  The  breadth 
of  a  ship  at  the  bow. 

HARPOONS,  or  Harping  Irons,  irons 
formed  at  one  end  like  a  barbed  arrow,  and 
having  a  rope  at  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  the  wliale. 

HARPSICHORD.  A  stringed  and  keyed 
instrument  in  a  mahogany  case. 

HARPY.  A  fabulous  monster,  with  the 
head  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and 
the  tail  of  a  Ixsist. 

HARRIER.  A  hunting  dog  who  pursue* 
hares. 

HARROW.  A  drag  with  iron  teeth,  to 
break  the  clods  and  prepare  ploughed  land 


:# 
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for  the  seed,  and  also  to  mix  the  seed 
the  soil  after  it  has  been  sown. 


HAZ 
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with  falcon  tribe,  the  two  principal  species  of  which 
are  the  sparrowliawk  and  the  goshawk,  both 
used  formerly  in  falconry. 


Mm 


HART.    A  stag  or  male  deer. 

HARSTHORN.  A  volatile  alkali,  origi 
nally  drawn  from  the  horn  of  the  stag;  it 
is  now  known  by  chymiats  imder  the  nsune 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

HARVEST  MOON.  The  moon  which 
in  the  season  of  harvest,  rises  several  nights 
successively  soon  after  sunset,  owing  to  the 
oblique  ascension  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
through  which  tlie  moon  is  then  passing, 
which  signs,  in  turning  the  globe,  ascend 
almost  horizontally. 

HATCHING.  The  act  of  maturing  fecun 
dated  eggs,  so  that  they  should  produce  young 
birds.  This  is  commonly  done  by  the  incu- 
bation of  the  mother;  but  sometimes  by 
means  of  artificial  heat. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means  of 
ovens,  has  been  long  practised  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  single  village  and  its  vicinity 
This  method  being  easily  understood,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  each  brood  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  30,000  chickens:  the  number  of 
ovens  amo<ints  to  386,  which  are  in  constant 
employ  for  six  months ;  and,  as  tlie  eggs  are 
completely  hatched  in  three  weeks,  or  about 
the  same  period  as  a  hen  continues  to  sit  upon 
a  brood,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  ovens 
of  Egypt  every  year  communicate  life  to  at 
least  92,640,000  chickens ! 

HATCHMENT.    See    Achikvement 

HATCHWAY  (among  Mariners.)  An 
oj>ening  in  the  de<:k,  to  serve  as  a  passage 
from  one  deck  to  another. 

HAVERSACK.     A  kind  of  hag  of  strong 

xirse  linen,  to  carry  bread  and  provisions  on 

inarch. 

IfAUTi,  or  YAUIj  (among  Ropemakers.) 
A  yarn  of  four  Inindred  flironds. 

HAUNCH.  The  liind  part  of  astag,  or  of 
a  horse,  ^r. 

HAUTBOY.  A  m\isical  wind  instrument, 
Bhape<l  much  like  the  flute,  only  that  it  spreads 
and  widons  at  tlm  botloin,  and  is  .soundwl 
through  a  rr«»<l  at  one  end. 

HAWFINCH.  A  sort  of  finch,  so  calU-i 
because  it  feeds  on  haws  and  cherries. 

HAWK.     A  bird  of  pr*>y  of  the  tagle  and 


HAWKERS.  Intinerant  petty  chapmen, 
who  go  with  their  goods  from  town  to  town 
and  from  house  to  house.  They  are  obliged 
by  law  to  have  a  license. 

HAWKING.  The  ancient  sport  of  fowl- 
ing with  hawks. 

HAWKING  (in  Trade.)  The  going  about 
with  commodities  to  sell,  after  the  manner  of 
a  hawker. 

HAWKWEED.  A  plant  which  bears  a 
flower  in  the  form  of  a  mai-igold.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  milky  juice. 

HAWSE.  A  sea  term,  for  the  situation 
of  the  cables  before  the  ship's  stern,  when  she 
is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  the 
bows,  as  'a  clear  or  open  hawse,'  'a  foul 
hawse,'  &c. 

HAWSER.    A  small  cable. 

HAY-MAKER.  A  jierson  who  turns  mowed 
grass  till  it  dries  into  hay,  for  keeping  as  win- 
ter food  for  cattle. 


HAZARD.  A  game  of  chancy  jdayed 
mui'h  bv  Kiiiii'  "         " '      • 

H  A  Z  M'.  N '  ' :  male  flow- 

ers grow  in^^  ,ii  imtn  the  fruit 

on  the  same  liec.  The  iiuu  ^«uw  in  clusters, 
and  »rc  of  tinec  kinds',  thecommwi  hayJcnui, 
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the  cob  nut,  and  the  filbert,  which  latter  are 
the  nu^t  esteemed. 

HEAD  (in  Anatou\y.)  The  sn()€rior  part 
of  tl»e  body,  placed  on  tlie  neck,  and  consisting 
externally  of  the  face  and  the  hairy  scalp; 
internally,  of  tlie  brain  and  the  medluUa  ob- 
lonsrata.  ' 

HEAD  (among  Mechanics.)  The  upper 
and  more  solid  part  of  inanimate  bodies,  as 
the  liead  of  a  nail,  the  head  of  a  gate,  the 
head  of  a  hammer. 

HEAD  (in  Painting.)  The  representation 
of  tlie  head  of  a  person. 

HEAD  (in  Architecture.)  An  ornament  of 
sculpture  or  carved  work. 

HEAD  (in  Gunnery  )  The  fore  part  of  the 
cheeks  of  a  gim. 

HEAD  (in  Printing.)    The  top  of  a  page. 

HEADER  (in  Masonry.)  A  name  for  the 
bricks  which  are  inserted  lengthwise  in  the 
thickness  of  a  wall. 

HEADLAND.  A  point  of  land  lying 
farther  out  at  sea  than  the  rest. 

HEADSTALL.  That  part  of  a  bridle  that 
goes  about  the  head;  also,  a  kind  of  halter. 

HEALING  (in  Surgery.)  The  curing  a 
wound. 

HEALING  (among  Bricklayers.)  The 
covering  a  roof  with  any  tiling,  as  lead,  slates, 
&c. 

HEARING.  One  of  the  five  senses,  of 
which  the  ear  is  the  organ,  witli  the  help  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  membrane. 

HEARSl^.  A  close  carriage  for  conveying 
dead  bodies. 

HEJART.  The  main  spring  or  centre  of 
circulation  in  the  animal  body.  It  is  divided 
in  the  middle  by  a  strojig  partition ;  on  each 
side  are  two  cavities,  calleii  ventricles  ;  one  the 
right,  or  pulmonic,  and  the  other,  the  left, 
or  systemic.  Attached  to  each  is  a  cavity, 
called  the  auricle,  and  from  each  proceeds  a 
large  tube,  called  an  artery,  one  called  the 
pxilmonic  artery,  and  the  otiier  the  aorta  ;  tlie 
first  conveys  blc»od  to  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
expels  it  through  the  SN-stem. 

HEARTBURN.  A  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach. 

HEARTSEASE  A  plant  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, that  yields  a  variegated,  sweet-smelung 
floAver. 

HEARTH.     The  pavement  of  a  rirq>lace. 

HE.AT(in  Phvstolo'-v.)     SeeCAbOBic. 

WW  .  ;  O    The  heat  of 

diftVi  iVuiu  iheditfe- 

ren;  ;    _,  lu's  ra\-s  strike 

upon  the  surface  ol  ilkoeuiiii ;  added  to  whrch, 
the  heat  of  different  places  is  either  increosctl 
or  diminished  by  the  accidents  t^'  situation, 
with  regard  to  mountains  and  valleys,  proxi- 
mity to  the  soa,  and  the  like. 

Heat  (among  Smitlis.)  The  degree  of 
heat  requisite  for  iron  work,  namely,  the 
Wood-red  he;it,  the  smallest  degree ;  the  flame, 
or  white  beat,  the  tccord  d^reej  and  the 


pparkling,  or  welding  beat,  which  u  th« 
sUouOTst  degree. 

H  eat  (among  Sportsman.)  A  certain  pre- 
scribed distance  which  a  horse  runs  on  tbet 
course. 

heath,  a  wide  open  place,  generally 
overijrown  with  heath. 

heath  (in  Botany.)  A  shrub,  which 
either  grows  wild  or  is  cultivated  with  great 
care  in  hothouses.  The  cultivated  swis  are 
remarkable  for  their  variety  and  beauty. 

HEAVEN  (in  Astronomy.)  That  immense 
region  wherein  the  planets,  stars,  and  comets, 
are    disposed,    and    jvi  motions ; 

among  the  ancients,  a  :  M  an  orb 

or  circular   region    ot  \l   heaven. 

Astronomers  therefore  assumed  as  many  dif- 
ferejit  heavens  as  they  observed  different  celes- 
tial motions;  thus  they  had  seven  heavens 
for  the  seven  planets,  the  Moon,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Smi,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
The  eighth  was  tlie  fixed  stars,  which  was 
particularly  den-^minated  the  lirmamenL  Pto- 
lemy added  a  ninth  heaven,  wliich  he  calls  the 
Primum  Mobile;  Alphonsus afterwards  added 
two  crystalline  heavens,  to  account  for  some 
irregularities  in  tlie  motions  of  the  other  hea- 
vens. Other  ancient  astronomers  admitted 
more  heavens,  according  to  their  ditierent 
hy[x>theses. 

HER.     An  abbreviation  for  Hebrews. 

HECATOMB.  The  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
oxen. 

HECTIC  FEVER.  An  habitual  fever,  or 
one  which  is  slow  and  continued,  ending  in  a 
consumption. 

HEDGEl  A  fence  of  thorns  or  shrubs  to 
part  off  land. 

HEDGEHOG.  A  quadruped  defended 
all  over  with  sharp  prickles,  which  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  found  also  in  Madagascar.  It 
lives  in  thickets,  and  swims  easily.  When 
frightened,  it  roUs  itself  up  in  its  spiry  skin, 
ana  presents  nothing  but  a  ball  of  prickles. 


HEDGESP  ARROW.  A  kind  of  sparrow 
that  lives  in  the  fields  and  about  the  hedges. 

HEEL.  The  back  of  the  foot  protuberating 
behind. 

HEEL  (amotig  Mariners.)  The  heel  of  a 
mar?t,  tHat  psrt  nt  thf-  foot  of  a  ship's  mast  that 
is  I  ■ 

11  'l^^g>')  An  era  which 

tak.  ^^aho"met's  flight  firom 

Mecca,  a.  p.  622. 


HEN 

HEIR  (in  Law.)  One  who  succeeds  by 
descent  to  lands  and  tenements. 

HEIRLOOM.  Household  goods  and  fur- 
niture which  have  for  several  des«x;nts  iKjIong- 
ed  to  a  house,  and  necessarily  come  to  the  heir 
with  the  house. 

HELIACAL  (in  Astronomy.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  stars  or  planets  when  they  rise  and 
set  with  or  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun. 

HELIOCENTRIC.  An  epiUict  for  what 
relates  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

HELIOMETER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  diameter  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  This  instrument  is  a  kind  of  telwjcopc, 
consisting  of  two  object  glasses  of  equal  focal 
distance,  placed  one  by  the  side  of  the  other, 
so  that  llie  same  eyeglass  serves  for  both. 

HELIOTROPE,  or  Tuhnsole,  A  plant 
which  is  said  always  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  sun. 

HELLEBORE.  A  plant,  the  flower  of 
which  expands  in  the  form  of  a  rose.  The 
seed  is  oblong,  like  a  grain  of  wheat.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  plant  now  so  named, 
be  the  true  hellebore  so  famous  for  its  poison- 
ous quality  among  the  ancients. 

HELM  (in  Naval  Architor-ture.)  A  long 
flat  piece  of  timljer  susjjendcd  at  tlie  hind  part 
of  a  ship's  rtcrnpost,  which  serves  to  direct 
the  <•'  '-liip.  It  is  composed  of  three 

parts.  rudder,  which  turns  upon 

its  III,,  I  Her,  which  serves  to  direct 

the  rudder ;  and  the  wheel,  round  which  the 
tiller  rope  is  wound  in  brge  vessels. 

HELMET.  A  headpiece,  or  armour  for 
the  head,  which  was  formerly  the  noblest 
piece  of  coat  armour. 

HELMINTHOLOGY.  The  science  of 
worms. 

HELVE.     The  handle  of  an  axe. 

HEM.     The  edgepartof  cloth. 

HEMIPTERA.  The  second  order  of  in- 
sects in  Uie  Linnsean  system,  including  those 
which  have  their  upper  wings  semicrustace- 
ous,  as  the  cock  rnafM,  mantis  or  walking  leaf, 
locust,  criclw  i.er,  lantern-fly,  boat- 

fly,  watt!r  s  :  IS  or  plant  louse,  and 

the  a>ccuR   w 

IlfeMISPHERE.  Half  a  glolw,  distin- 
guished on  the  earth  into  northern  and 
•.w)iuhcrn ;  and  also  into  ea.stern  and  wfslern, 
or  enlightened  and  unenlightened,  with  re- 
fereno*  to  f  ho  pnn,  wliif  h  nl  wri\'<?  enlightens  an 
equal  "    '  '  ~  r       ic,  Asia, 

and   ^  1  North 

and  >  \  [ihere. 

HKMIA>CK.  A  uaiooUo  plaiti,  ilie  leaves 
of  which  arc  ctit  into  many  minute  segments, 
like  parwley.  It  in  doubttul  whether  this  be 
the  true  hemlock  of  the  ancients. 

HEMP.  A  fibrous  plant,  of  which  linen 
and  I  ■],\ 

I"  I"  bird  of  any  species,  par- 

ticuL  •  nic  fowl. 

invi  ANE,     A   poiMAoat    plant    that 
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grows  in  hedges,  bearing  yellow  and  purple 
flowers,  with  a  dark  gray  seed. 
HENDECAGON.     A  figure  of  eleven 


HEPTAGON.  A  figure  of  seven  sides  and 
seven  angles. 

HEPTANDRIA.  One  of  the  Linnaean 
classes,  including  those  plants  which  have 
seven  stamens  to  the  flower,  as  the  horse-chest- 
nut, chickweed,  Uzard's  tail,  &c. 


HEPTARCHY.  The  seven  kingdoms 
formed  by  the  Saxons  on  their  first  settle- 
ment in  England.  They  were  all  united  into 
one  kingdom  by  Egbert 

HERALD.  An  oflicer  in  England,  whose 
business  it  is  to  pro<:laim  war  and  [>eacc,  to 
marshal  processions,  and  regulate  annorial  en- 
signs, &C.  The  heralds  are  six  in  numbor,  and 
are  distinguislied  by  the  names  of  Richmond, 
liancaster,  Chester,  Windsor,  Somerset,  and 
York.  They  are  all  cjual  in  degree,  and  have 
precedence  only  according  to  the  seniority  of 
their  creation. 

HERALDRY.  Tlie  science  which  teaches 
the  true  use  of  arms;  as  how  to  blazon  or  de- 
scribe them  in  proper  terms,  and  how  to  mar- 
shal or  dispose  the  difierent  arms  in  an  es- 
cutcheon or  shield. 

HERALDRY,  History  OF.  Although  the 
science  of  beraldrj',  ns  far  as  regards  the  dis- 
tinctions of  "  of  coatannoDr, 
is  compara:  tp,  yet  the  Ro- 
mans wet  <  i  narks  of  boDoar, 
which,  heinfi  herediUiry,  served  as  a  proof  of 
nobility,  ana  a  title  to  a  certain  rank.  This 
was  known  among  thein  by  the  name  of  jus 
imagtnum,  which  was  the  right  of  having  the 
statues  or  images  of  tlieir  ancestors,  that  be- 
longed to  tliosc  only  who  were  either  of  patri- 
cian rank  or  had  risen  to  distinction  in  the 
state.  He  who  had  the  privilege  of  using  the 
statues  or  images  of  his  ancestors  was  tenned 
nobilis  ;*  he  who  could  only  use  his  own  WM 
a  '  novus  homo^'  or  an  upstart,  like  one  who 
first  procures  a  coat  of  arms ;  and  he  who  had 
neitlier  his  own  statues  nor  those  of  Us  anees- 
tors,  was  termed  '  tgnobilis.'  These  images 
or  slaturs  were  made  of  wood,  brass,  marble, 
and  sometimes  in  waxwork,  and  were  punted, 
according  to  the  life,  whh  the  several  < 
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of  military  honour  which  belonged  to  tlie  intli-[its  name ;  and  as  this  ceremony  was  preceded 
vidual.  Thus  the  collar  or  chain  on  the  statue  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  blazon,  which 
of  Torquatus,  and  the  tuft  of  hair  on  that  of  comes  from  the  German  '  blason,'  to  blow,  is 


Cincinnatus,  were  the  trophies  of  which  these 
brave  warriors  had  despoiled  their  enemies. 

These  statues  commonly  stood  in  their  courts 
in  a  cabinet  of  wood,  whence  probably  origina- 
ted our  cabinets  of  arms,  where  the  helmet, 
crest,  gauntlet,  spurs,  banner,  &c.  were  kept ; 
and  as,  upon  particular  occasions,  these  cabi- 
nets were  set  open,  and  the  statues  were  ex- 
posed to  public  view  before  the  porch  or  gate 
of  their  houses,  so  the  nobility  and  gentry 
have  their  coats  of  arras  cut  in  stone,  and 
painted  in  escutcheons  over  their  gates.  At 
their  funerals  those  statues  were  borne  before 
such  as  had  the  jus  imaginum,  whence  in  af- 
ter times  it  became  the  practice,  at  the  funerals 
of  great  men,  to  carry  their  ensigns  of  nobility, 
and  the  arms  of  those  from  whom  they  were 
descended,  which,  being  all  painted,  are  placed 
under  the  name  of  an  atchievement  on  the 
house  of  the  person  deceased.  As  a  farther 
proof  that  heraldic  distinctions  take  their  rise 
from  the  jus  imaginum  of  the  Romans,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  law  of  arms  among  the  Euro- 
peans in  the  middle  ages  was  regulated  by  tlie 
civil  law. 

The  introduction  of  armorial  bearings,  in 
place  of  the  images  and  statues  of  the  Romans, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  northern  tribes  who 
overran  Europe  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  The  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  such 
people,  were  in  the  practice,  like  their  ances- 
tors, the  Celts  and  Scythians,  of  painting  on 
their  shields  the  figures  of  animals,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  themselves  formida- 
ble, or  more  probably  by  way  of  distinction ; 
and  although,  from  their  martial  character, 
their  ensigns  of  honour  were  at  first  purely 
military,  yet,  by  being  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  they  became  badges  of  civil  rank 
an.d  honour;  and,  in  process  of  time,  other 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  bearings  which 
were  not  purely  military.  Thus,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  feudal  system,  the  tenants 
of  the  king,  or  the  great  lords,  represented  on 
their  shields  the  services  they  owed  to  their 
superiors  by  way  of  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  fidelity,  Avhence  originated  roses,  cinque- 
foils,  spurrowels,  bows  and  arrows,  hunting- 
horns,  ships,  &c.  which  are  to  be  fo\md  so 
fre<iuently  in  coats  of  arms.  So,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  crusades  gave  rise  to  the  figures  of 
the  cross,  which  is  borne  in  a  diversity  of 
forms  ;  and  tournaments,  which  were  intro- 
duc>ed  by  Henry  the  Fowler  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  tlie 
fesse,  pale,  bend,  and  other  ordinaries  which 
represented  the  fillets  or  lists  of  dilVerenl  kinds 
which  were  worn  by  the  comlmtants  ai>d  those 
who  attended.  From  the  practice  and  cere- 
mony of  the  herald's  reroiding  the  names, 
arms,  and  proofs  of  the  nobility  of  the  knights 
at  tournaments,  the  science  of  heraldry  took 


now  used  for  a  scientific  description  of  coats 
of  arms. 

HERB  (in  Botany.)  That  part  of  the  vege- 
table which  rises  from  the  root,  and  compre- 
hends the  stem  and  leaves,  &c. 

HERB.E.  Herbs;  the  fourth  tribe  into 
which  Linnaeus  divided  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

HERBAL.  A  book  giving  an  account  of  the 
names,  natures,  and  uses  of  plants. 

HERB-ROBERT,  or  Fetid  Crane's- 
bill,  Geranium  Robertianum,  L.  An  indige- 
nous annual  plant,  growing  on  walls,  hedges, 
rubbish,  and  stony  places,  flowering  from  May 
to  October.  This  herb  is  in  great  repute 
among  many  farmers,  for  its  efficacy  against 
the  stahng  of  blood,  and  the  bloody  flux  in 
cattle ;  in  which  cases  it  is  said  to  be  prefera- 
ble to  roost  of  the  remedies  used  on  such  occa- 
sions. In  Germany,  the  Herb-Robert  is  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  temning ;  and  Dam- 
bourney  obtained  from  this,  aa  well  as  all  the 
other  species  of  Geranium,  a  more  or  less  du- 
rable yellow  dye. 

HERCULANEUM.  An  ancient  city  of 
Naples,  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus  ;  it  was  disco- 
vered in  the  year  1 689,  since  which  time  many 
manuscripts,  paintings,  statues,  and  other  re- 
lics of  antiquity,  have  been  discovered  by  dig- 
ging- 

HERCULES.  A  celebrated  fabulous  hero 
of  antiquity,  of  extraordinary  strength,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  who  travelled  as  far 
as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  is  said  to  have 
erected  two  pillars,  one  at  Cadiz,  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  at  Ceuta,  in  Africa.  His  ex- 
ploits are  celebrated  by  the  poets  and  historians 
of  antiquity. 


HEREDITAMENTS  (in  Law.)  Immovea- 
bles, which  a  man  may  have  to  him  and  his 
heirs. 

HEREiSY.  An  error  in  some  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  a  private 
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opinion  different  from  that  of  the  catliolic  and 
orthodox  church. 

HERETIC.  One  tainted  with  heresy- 

HERIOT  (in  Law.)  The  best  beast  that  the 
tenant  died  possessed  of,  which  was  due  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

HERISON.  A  barrier  made  of  beams  stuck 
with  spikes,  to  block  up  a  passage. 

HERMETIC AL  SEAL  (among Chyraists.) 
A  method  of  stopping  glass  vessels  so  closely 
that  the  subtlest  spirit  cannot  escape. 

HERNIA.  Every  kind  of  rupture,  varied 
according  to  the  part  affected. 

HEROIC  POEM.  A  poem  setting  forth 
the  exploits  of  some  hero. 

HEROIC  VERSE.  Hexameter  verse,  so 
called  because  it  is  used  by  poets  in  their  heroic 
poems. 

HERON.  A  bird  similar  in  form  to  the 
crane  «nd  stork,  but  much  larger,  being  seven 
feet  in  standing. 


HEIRRING.  A  prolific  fish,  common 
most  sea.s,  where  tliey  are  found  in  immense 
shoals.  The  grand  shoal  of  many  millions, 
divided  into  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
Icngtii,  and  about  four  in  breadth,  appears  at 
tlio  Shetland  Isles  in  June,  where  they  divide 
and  branch  off  in  all  directions.  They  are  also 
numerous  in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  United 
States. 


HERSCHEL.  A  planet,  whose  diameter  is 
35,112  miles,  and  distance  from  the  sun  1800 
millions  of  miles,  its  rfvolulion  InMiig  SO  of  our 
years,  and  Mtl.Midfd  bvsix  satrllitrs. 

HERSClU:i;s  TELESCOPE.  A  colos- 
sal inslrum.Mit,  V,  f.vt  lon>,',and  4  feet  in  diame 
ter,  the  Bpocuhun  of  which  woiKhcd  above 
2100  lbs.  and  it  mafrnift.-d  6400  times. 

HERSE  (in  Portificniion.)  An  engine  like 
a  harrow,  stuck  full  of  apikcjj. 


HESPERIDiE  (in  Botany.)  A  natural  or- 
der of  plants,  including  tlie  myrtle  tribe. 

HE'iSSIAN  FLY.  An  insect  very  injurioua 
to  farmers  in  the  United  Sutes ;  it  cuts  off  tlie 
stalk  of  grain,  and  sometimes  nearly  destroyg 
tlie  crops. 


HETEROSCII  (in  Geography.)  Those  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  which  nave  their  shadows 
falling  but  one  way,  as  those  Hving  between 
the  tropic  and  polar  circles. 

HEXAEDRON  (in  Geometry.)  A  solid 
figure  of  six  equal  sides. 

HEXAGON  (in  Geometry.)  A  figure  of 
six  sides  and  six  angles. 

HEXAGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  An  order  of 
plants  which  have  six  styles  in  the  flowers. 

HEXAMETER  (in  Poetry.)  A  verse  con- 
sisting of  six  feet. 

HEXANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnajan  classes,  comprehending  those  plants 
which  have  six  stamens  in  each  flower,  as 
the  pineapple,  bamboo,  spiderwort,  lily  of  the 
valley,  arrow-grass,  &c. 


HHD.    An  abbreviation  for  hogshead. 

HIATUS.  A  gap  or  chasm  in  verseB;  also^ 
any  deficiency  in  a  manuscfipt  which  destroys 
the  connexion.  Also,  uu  unpleasant  opening 
of  the  raoutli,  when  vowels  end  and  begin 
words. 

HICCOUGH,  or  HICCUP.  A  convnlriv* 
motion  of  the  stomach. 

HIDEBOUND  (in  Farriery.)  A  diseaM 
in  horsrs  and  cattle  wlicu  Uio  skin  cleaves  to 
tho  sidcti. 
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HIDEBOUND  (in  Botany.)  A  disease  in 
trees  when  the  bark  cleaves  to  the  wood, 

HIERARCHY.  Church  government,  or 
the  subordination  of  rank  among  the  different 
orders  of  clergy. 

HIEROGLYPHICS.  Certain  characters, 
figures,  or  signs,  made  use  of  by  the  Egyp- 
tians instead  of  letters,  to  express  the  concep- 
tions of  men,  particularly  the  mysteries  of 
their  religion.  In  a  general  sense,  an  hiero- 
glyphic is  any  symbol  or  figure  which  may 
serve  to  represent  an  oVjjcct;  thus,  the  astrono- 
mical characters  are  many  of  them  of  this 
nature,  as  the  character  of  Mercury,  ^ ,  which 
is  the  figui-e  of  his  caduceus ;  that  of  Mars,  (^, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  his  shield  and 
spear ;  that  of  Saturn,  T2,  which  represents 
his  sickle,  &c. 

HIGHLANDER.  A  native  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  the  most  northern  section  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  southern 
portion,  or  Lowlands,  of  Scotland,  is  fertile  and 
the  climate  mild,  but  the  northern,  or  High- 
lands, is  cold,  mountainous  and  unfruitful. 
The  inhabitants  are  hardy,  enterprising,  and 
temperate,  and  distinguished  for  their  attention 
to  education  and  religious  duties.  Edinburgh, 
the  capital,  contains  a  population  of  180,000, 
and  has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
science  and  literature. 


HIGHNESS.  A  tiUe  of  honour  given  to  a 
prince. 

HIGHWAY  (in  Law.)  A  pubUc  or  free 
passage  for  all  persons. 

HIGHWAYMEN.    Robbers  on  the  higl: 
ways. 

HINGE.  The  iron  work  on  whicli  a  door 
is  made  to  turn. 

HIP.  The  uppr  part  of  the  thigh. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,,  or  The  River- 
HoRSE.  An  amphibious  animal  found  in  the 
Nile;  it  is  from  12  to  '20  feet  long,  supposed  to 
be  the  beiicmoihof  Job ;  the  head  id  very  large, 
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the  body  fat,  and  the  legs  short  and  thick,  the 
teeth  large,  and  the  tusks  harder  and  whiter 
than  those  of  the  elephant.  It  lives  chiefly  in 
water,  and  walks  at  the  bottom,  raising  its 
head  occasionally  for  respiration.  It  feeds  on 
grain  and  vegetables,  and  unless  attacked,  or 
ill  used,  is  perfectly  harmless;  but  its  skin, 
for  the  most  part,  resists  a  bullet. 


HIP-ROOF  (in  Architecture.)  A  particular 
kind  of  roof,  which  has  neither  gable  heads, 
shred  heads,  nor  jerkin  heads. 

HIPS  (in  Botany.)  The  ripe  fruit  of  the 
dog-rose,  which  is  principally  made  into  a 
sweetmeat. 

HISTORY.  In  its  most  general  sense,  an 
account  or  description  of  events  and  things  in 
an  orderly  series,  comprehending  Civil  or 
Political  History,  Sacred  History,  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,  and  Natural  History :  in  a  parti- 
cular sense,  a  narrative  of  political  events  in 
the  order  of  time.  It  is  a  study  of  great  inte- 
rest and  value,  and  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
the  imaginary  histories  of  novel  and  romance 
writers. 

HISTORY  (in  Painting.)  A  picture  OMn- 
posed  of  diverse  figvues  or  persons,  represent- 
mg  some  transaction. 

HITCH  (among  Mariners.)  A  sort  of 
knot  or  noose  for  fastening  a  rope  to  any 
thing. 

H.  M.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  His  Majesty's 
Ship. 

HOBSON'S  CHOICE.  A  by  word,  signi- 
fying that  or  none,  taken  from  one  Hobson,  a 
Inery-stable  keeper  at  Cambridge,  England, 
who  obliged  his  customers  either  to  take  the 
horse  that  stood  next  the  stable  door,  or  to  go 
without. 

HODMAN.    A  bricklayer's  labourer. 

HOE.  A  husbandman's  tool  for  cutting  up 
weeds. 

HOEING  (in  Hus"bandry.)  The  process 
of  clearing  the  weeds  with  a  hoe,  and  break- 
ing up  the  earth  on  sown  ground. 

HOG.  A  well.known  domestic  animal,  a 
variety  of  the  wild  boar  ;  very  prolific,  and 
except  when  wild,  or  in  defending  th«r 
young,  not  ferocious ;  but  ravenous  and  carni- 
vorous with  reference  to  their  teeth,  and  ru- 
miaating ;  Uieir  feet  are  cloven.     Theie  aro 
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various  breeds,  but  the  Chinese  is  tlio  most 
preferred. 
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HOGSHEAD  (in  Commerce.)  A  measure 
of  capacity,  containing  63  giUloris. 

HOLD.  The  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly 
of  the  ship,  where,  in  merchantmen,  the  goods 
are  commonly  stowed. 

HOLDFAST.  An  iron  hook  for  fixing  any 
thing  to  a  wall. 

HOLERACE7E,  One  of  Liniifleus'  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants,  including  shrubs  and  pe- 
rennials, as  rhubarb,  &c. 

HOLLANDER.  A  native  of  the  Nether- 
lands, a  fertile  and  populous  portion  of  Europe, 
the  northern  part  of  v/hich  was  formerly 
called  Holland,  and  the  soutliern  part  Flan- 
ders. The  land  near  the  coast  is  very  level 
and  generally  lower  tlian  the  sea,  and  is  pre- 
servol  from  being  overflowed  by  dykes.  It 
is  drained  by  numerous  canals,  which  are 
used  instead  of  roads.  The  climate  is  cold 
and  damp,  but  healthy ;  the  inhabitants  ho- 
nest, industrious,  frugal,  and  neat  They 
were  formerly  the  most  commercial  nation  in 
the  worKl  Its  capital  is  Amsterdam,  and 
contains  abo\it  200,000  souls. 


H^I.OW  (in  Architecture.)    A  concave 
HOLLY.    A  prick  I V  shrub,  which  forms 


liollies  are  remarkable  for  their  befuity ;  some 
bear  yellow  berries,  and  others  white. 

HOLM-OAK.  The  evergieen  oak. 

HOLY  GHOST.  The  third  person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 

HOMAGE  (in  Law.)  The  oath  of  sub- 
mission and  loyalty,  wliich  the  tenant,  under 
the  English  feudal  system,  usctl  to  take  to  his 
lord  when  first  admitted  to  his  land. 

HOME.  A  sea  phrase  for  Ujo  situation 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  tackling  or 
parts  of  the  vessel,  as  the  anchor  comes  homo 
when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground. 

HOMICIDE  (in  Law.)  The  causing  the 
death  of  a  human  creature,  which  is  justifi- 
able if  justified  by  unavoidable  necessity  ; 
excusable,  if  it  hap|)ens  by  misadventure ;  and 
felonious,  if  done  without  excuse. 

HOMILY.  A  plain  discourse  made  to  tlie 
people,  instructing  them  in  matters  of  religion. 

HOMOGENEAL  (in  Physiology.)  Of  (he 
same  nature  and  properties  j  as,  homogeneal 
particle.'?. 

HONE.  A  fine  kind  of  whetstone  used  for 
setting  razors. 

HONEY.  A  thick,  viscid  fluid  substance, 
collected  by  the  bees  from  vegetables  and 
flowers.  It  is  distinguished  into  three  kinds, 
namely,  first,  the  virgin  honey,  which  is  the 
first  produce  of  the  swarm,  obtained  by  drain- 
ing from  tlic  combs  without  pressing  ;  the 
second  sort  is  thicker  than  the  first,  and  in 
procured  by  pressure ;  the  third  is  the  worst 
sort,  which  is  extracted  by  heating  the  combs 
over  the  fire,  and  then  pressing  them.  In  the 
flowers  of  plants,  near  the  basis  of  the  petals, 
are  certain  glands  containing  a  sweet  juice, 
which  the  bees  suck  up  by  means  of  their 
proboscis  or  trunk,  and,  flying  with  it  to  tlieir 
hives,  discharge  it  again  from  the  stomach 
through  the  rriouth  into  some  of  the  cells  of 
the  comb.  I'his  honey  is  destined  for  tiie 
food  of  the  young,  but,  in  hard  seasons,  the 
bres  are  sometimes  reduced  to  tlie  necessity 
of  feeding  on  it  themselves,  and  die  of  hunger 
after  they  have  eaten  it  all  up.  In  Prance, 
a  good  swarm  of  bees  will  yield,  in  two 
yoars,  nearly  tliirty  pounds  of  honey ;    but 


is  nittst  abundant  in  the  islands  of  the 


an    iuipeiittrable    hedg.- 


Tho    variegated 


Arcliipelngo,  and  other  countries  which  abound 
with  flowers  throughout  the  year.  From 
honey  is  made  the  pleasant  liquor  called  mead. 

HONEY-BAG.  The  sUnnach  of  the  bee, 
which  is  (he  reservoir  of  the  honey. 

HONEYCOMB  (in  Husbandry.)  The 
repository  which  the  bees  make  in  the  hive 
for  sijviuij  tlitir  lioiiey  in. 

HONEYCOMB  (in  Gunnery.)  A  flaw 
in  the  metal  of  a  piece  of  orduanc*,  when  it  is 
badly  cast. 

HONEY-DEW.  A  sort  of  mildew  of  a 
sweet  tn.- tc,  lound  early  in  the  morning  on 
planl.'^,  (l.uvor^,  &*'• 

HONEY-FLOWER  (in  Hotony.)  A 
IplaiU  iiaving  tlic  appearance  of  a  ■hrub^  aud 
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bearing  spikes  of  chocolate^^olourcd  flowers 
in  May,  in  each  of  which  a  quantity  of  black 
sweet  liquor  is  found. 

HONEY-SUCKLE  (in  Botany.)  A  shrub 
with  a  climbing  stalk,  the  flowers  of  which 
form  a  tube  in  the  shape  of  a  huntsman's 
horn.  They  are  produced  in  clusters,  and 
are  very  sweet. 

HONI  SOIT  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE.  The 
motto  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  signifying, 
Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 

HONOUR,  Maids  op  *  (in  Court  Eti- 
quette.) Ladies  in  a  queen's  household,  who 
attend  the  queen  when  she  goes  out. 

HONOURS  OP  WAR.  Honourable  terms 
granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  when  he  is 
permitted  to  march  out  of  a  town  with  all  the 
insignia  of  military  etiquette. 

HOOD.  An  upper  covering  for  the  head 
of  a  woman. 

HOOD  (at  the  University.)  An  ornamen- 
tal fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  gradu- 
ate, to  mark  his  degree. 

HOOP.  The  horny  part  of  the  foot  of  a 
« horse  or  other  cattle. 

HOOK.  A  bended  iron  to  hang  things 
upon ;  also,  a  bent  piece  of  iron  or  wire  at- 
tached to  a  fishing-rod  for  catching  fish. 

HOOPOE.  A  beautiful  crested  bird,  some- 
times called  the  Marsh-cock,  inhabiting 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  is  solitary 
and  migratory, 


HOP.  A  plant  with  a  creeping  root,  the 
stalks  of  which  climb  and  twist  aoout  what- 
ever is  near  them ;  wherefore,  in  hop  grounds, 
poles  are  fixed  near  to  the  plant  for  them  to 
rise  upon.  Hops  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  from  the  Netherlands 
in  the  16th  century  :  they  arc  principally  used 
to  boil  up  with  beer,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  sour,  and  to  give  it  a  strengthening 
quality.  Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  open 
situations,  and  in  a  rich  strong  ground.  The 
two  best  sorts  are  the  white  and  tlie  gray 
kind.  These  should  be  planted  in  hiUs  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  asunder.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  July  hops  begin  to  blow,  and  aie  ready 
to  gather  about  the  latter  end  of  August; 
when,  by  their  strong  scent,  their  hardness, 
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and  the  brown  colour  of  the  seed,  tliey  imy 
be  known  to  be  fit.  The  best  method  of  dry- 
ing hops  is  on  a  kiln,  over  a  charcoal  fire ; 
when  the  stalks  are  brittle,  and  the  top  leaves 
easily  fall  ofi",  they  are  properly  dried.  When 
taken  from  the  kiln,  they  should  be  laid  to 
cool  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  they 


HORIZON  (in  Astronomy.)  A  great  cir- 
cle of  the  sphere,  which  divides  it  into  upper 
and  lower  hemispheres.  The  apparent  or 
sensible  horizon  is  that  circle  of  the  heavens 
which  bounds  the  view  of  the  observer,  in 
distinction  from  the  rational  or  real  horizon, 
which  is  a  circle  encompassing  the  earth 
exactly  in  the  middle  It  is  represented  in 
the  globes  by  the  wooden  frame  which  con- 
tains the  globe. 

HORN  (in  Natural  History.)  The  hard, 
pointed  bodies  which  grow  on  the  heads  of 
some  granivorous  animals,  and  serve  either 
for  defence  or  ornament;  also,  the  slender 
bodies  on  the  heads  of  insects,  &e. 

HORN  (in  Chymistry.)  Is  mostly  com- 
posed of  albumen,  gelatine,  and  phospliate  of 
lime,  but  the  horns  of  the  buck  and  stag  are 
of  an  intermediate  nature  between  horn  and 
bone. 

HORN  (in  Music.)  A  wind  instrument, 
chiefly  used  in  hunting  and  in  the  chase. 

HORNBEAM.  A  tree  that  has  leaves  like 
the  ehn  or  beech  tree ;  it  was  formerly  used  in 
hedgerows.  The  timber  is  very  tough  and 
inflexible. 

HORNBLENDE  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  sort 
of  slaty  stone,  of  a  green  and  blackish  green 
colour.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

HORN-BOOK.  The  first  book  for  chil- 
dren, containing  the  alphabet,  which  was  for- 
merly covered  with  transparent  horn. 

HORNED  SNAKE.  A  native  of  Afi-ica 
and  Arabia,  with  a  pair  of  horns  above  the 
eyes,  and  the  species  used  by  E^ptiaui  con- 
jurers, in  performing  their  tricks. 


HORNET.  A  large,  strong,  and  stinging 
insect,  of  the  wasp  kind. 

HORN-ORE  (in  Mineralogy.)  Oneoftha 
species  of  silver  ore. 

HORNPIPE.  An  animated  sort  of  dance. 

HORN  STONE.     A  species  of  fli^ 

HORNWORK  (in  Fortification.)  An  out- 
work which  advances  towards  the  field. 

HOROLOGY.    The  science  which  treaU 
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on  the  measuring  of  portions  of  time.  The 
principal  instruments  usod  in  tlie  measuring 
cf  time  are  dials,  clepsydra?  or  water-clocks, 
clocks,  watches,  and  in  some  cases  also  hour- 
glasses. 

The  dial  was  doubtless  one  of  the  first  in- 
Rlruments  contrived  for  the  measuring  of  time 
by  means  of  the  sun.  The  first  on  record  is 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  mentioned  in  Isaiah.  This 
king  began  to  reign  400  years  before  Alexan- 
der, and  within  12  years  of  the  building  of 
Rome.  The  Chaldee  historian  Berosus  is 
said  to  have  constructed  a  dial  on  a  reclining 
plane  almost  parallel  to  the  equator.  Aristar- 
chufl  the  Samean,  Thales,  and  others,  are  also 
mentioned  as  the  makers  of  dials.  The  first 
sun-dial  at  Rome  was  set  up  by  Papirius  Cur 
sor  in  the  460th  year  of  the  building  of  the 
city.  Tiie  subject  of  dialling,  or  of  making 
dials,  has  particularly  occupied  the  attention 
of  mathematicians  within  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. Clavius  is  the  first  professed  writer  on  the 
subject.  Deschales  and  Ozanam  in  their  Cour- 
ses, and  Wolfius  in  his  Elements,  have  sim- 
plified the  science.  M.  Picard  gave  a  new 
method  of  making  large  dials  by  calculating 
the  hour  lines,  and  De  la  Hire,  in  his  Dial- 
ling, gave  a  geometrical  method  of  drawing 
hour  lines  from  certain  points  determined  by 
observation.  The  method  of  drawing  pri- 
mary dials  on  easy  principles  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Dialling  of  Everhard  Walper,  and  tlie 
Rudimenta  Matliematica  of  Sebastian  Mun- 
ster.  Among  the  more  modern  treatises  on 
this  subject  may  be  reckoned  that  of  Wells  in 
his  Art  of  Shadows,  Ferguson  in  his  Lectures 
on  Mechanics,  Emerson  in  his  Dialling,  Lead- 
better  in  his  Mechanic  Dialling,  Mr.  "W.  Jones 
in  his  Instrumental  Dialling,  and  Bishop 
Horsley  in  his  Madiematical  Tracts. 

Scipio  Nasica  was  the  first  who  constructed 
the  clepsydra,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Egyptians  under  the 
Ptolemies  alxiut  150  years  before  the  Christian 
rra.  They  serve  for  mea.suring  time  in  the 
winter,  as  the  sun-dials  do  in  the  summer  ; 
but  tliey  had  two  -great  defects  ;  the  one,  that 
the  water  ran  out  willi  greater  or  less  facility, 
as  the  air  was  more  or  less  dense;  and  the 
other,  that  the  water  ran  more  readily  at  the 
beginning  than  towards  the  conclusion.  The 
Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  measured  the 
course  of  the  sun ;  and  Tycho  Brahe,  in 
modern  times,  made  use  of  it  to  measure  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  &c.  Duiiley  also  used 
the  same  contrivance  in  making  all  his  mari- 
time observations. 

The  invention  of  clocks  has  been  ascribed 
to  different  authors;  namely,  to  Boctius  in 
the  sixth  century,  to  Paciticus,  Archdeacon 
of  Verona,  and  to  Silvester,  in  Uio  tenth 
century. 

HOROMETRY.  The  art  of  measuring 
hours. 

HOK()>»TER  (in  Optics)    A  right  line 
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drawn  through  the  point  where  the  two  optic 
axes  meet,  parallel  to  that  which  joins  the  two 
pupils. 

HOROSCOPE  (in  the  exploded  science  of 
Astrology.)  The  degree  or  point  of  the  hori- 
zon rising  above  the  eastern  point  of  the  hori- 
zon at  any  given  time,  wlien  a  prediction  was 
to  be  made  of  a  future  event ;  also,  a  scheme 
or  figure  of  the  twelve  houses. 

HORSE.  A  domestic  £mimal,  that  excels 
all  others  in  beauty  and  usefulness.  The  most 
esteemed  breeds  of  horses  are,  the  Barbary  or 
Arabian  horses,  remarkable  for  their  fleetness ; 
tlie  English  racehorse  and  hunter,  which  com- 
bines beauty  with  swiftness ;  and  the  English 
draught-horses,  which  are  distinguished  for 
their  size  and  strength,  &c.  There  is  no  crea- 
ture so  valuable  as  the  horse,  and  none  that 
oftentimes  fares  worse.  The  age  of  a  horse 
under  eight  years  old  is  mostly  to  be  known 
by  his  teeth.  The  lioi-se  has  twenty-four 
grinders;  four  tushes,  or  single  teeth;  and 
twelve  front  teeth,  or  gatherers.  Mares  in 
general  have  no  tushes.  The  black  mark  or 
cavities  denoting  the  age,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
corner  front  teeth,  adjoining  the  tushes.  At 
four  years  and  a  half  old,  the  mark  teeth  are 
just  visible  above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity  is 
distinctly  to  be  seen.  At  five,  tlie  remaining 
colt's  teeth  are  shed,  and  the  tushes  appear.  At 
six,  the  tushes  are  up,  and  appear  white,  small, 
and  sharp,  with  a  small  circle  of  flesh  grow- 
ing near  them ;  the  horse's  mouth  is  then 
completed,  the  corner  teeth  being  filled  up.  At 
eight,  the  black  marks  disappear. 


HORSE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  body  of 
horsemen. 

HORSE  (among  Carpontei-s.)  A  frame  or 
trestle  on  which  boards  or  planks  are  laid  to  be 
cut  and  otherwise  worked. 

HORSE  (among  Printera)  A  stage  on 
which  pressmen  set  tlieir  licsps  of  paper  for 
printing. 

HORSE.  A  sen  term  for  a  rope  made  fast 
to  one  of  the  slirouds,  having  a  dead  man's  eye 
at  the  end. 

HORSE  CHK.STNUT.  A  tree  whidi 
yields  a  prickly  nut. 

HORSE  I.EE1H.  A  large  9ori  of  kech 
that  fastens  on  liorses. 
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HORSEMAN.     One  skilled  in  riding. 

HORSEMANSHIP.  Tiic  art  of  riding 
and  managing  horses. 

HORSE-BOAT.  A  vessel  without  sails, 
moved  by  horse  power ;  generally  built  double, 
and  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  United  States  on  ferries,  but  must  soon 
be  superseded  by  boats  propelled  by  steam. 


HORSE-RACE.  A  trial  of  the  speed  of 
horses,  practised  in  England  since  the  Resto- 
ration, and  for  which  purpose  every  county 
and  some  towns  are  provided  with  courses, 
particularly  Newmarket;  at  which,  on  suc- 
cessive days,  horses,  entered  for  the  purpose, 
run  single  heats  for  sweepstakes,  or  the  best 
two  of  three  or  more  heats,  for  a  purse  or 
plate.  The  period  of  the  races  serves  as  a 
rendezvous  for  persons  of  rank,  and  for  gene- 
ral purposes  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  gambling. 
Some  race-horses  have  run  a  mile  in  a  minute. 
Many  of  these  public  nuisances  exist  in  the 
United  States. 


HORSESHOE  (in  Smithery.)  A  circular 
piece  of  iron  fitted  to  the  foot  of  a  horse.  This 
shoe  ia  sometimes  turned  up  in  tlie  winter  sea- 
eon,  to  prevent  the  horse  Irom  slipping  :  this 
is  called  rough-shoeing.  As  an  improvement 
upon  this  sort  of  shoeing,  the  clips  nav«  been 
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made  rcmoveable  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a 
rew. 

HORSESHOE  (in  Fortification.)  A  work, 
sometimes  of  an  oval  figure,  raised  in  marshy 
grounds. 

HORSESHOEING.  The  fitting  and  nail- 
ing a  shoe  to  a  horse's  foot. 

HORTICULTURE.  The  art  of  cultivating 
garden,  and  rearing  the   finest  kincb  of 
plants. 

HORTUS  SICCUS.  Literally,  a  dry  gar- 
den ;  an  appellation  given  to  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  plants  carefully  dried  and  pre- 
served. Various  methods  have  been  adopted 
by  botanists  for  obtaining  a  hortus  siccus ;  but 
that  of  pressing  the  plants  that  are  to  be  dried, 
n  a  box  of  sand  or  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron, 
has  been  recommended.  If  pressure  be  em- 
ployed, that  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  bo- 
tanical press  made  for  tlie  purpose,  in  which 
the  plants  are  put,  with  sheets  of  dry  paper  be- 
tween. At  first  they  ought  to  be  pressed 
gently,  and  occasionally  taJcen  out  in  order  to 
see  that  none  of  the  leaves  are  rumpled  or 
folded.  As  they  continue  to  dry,  the  pressure 
may  be  increased.  When  they  are  sufficient- 
ly dried,  they  may  be  taken  out  and  laid  on 
y  paper.  JPlants  that  are  succulent  require 
a  longer  and  harder  pressure,  but  for  the  most 
part  three  days'  pressure  is  sufficient. 

HOSANNA.  A  solemn  accljunation  used 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

HOSE  (among  Mariners.)  A  leathern  tube 
for  conveying  water  from  the  main  decks  into 
the  casks. 

HOSIERY.  Stockings,  and  other  goods  in 
a  shop  that  are  spun  or  wove. 

HOSPITAL.  A  house,  erected  out  of  chari- 
ty, for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  sick  and 
poor. 

HOSPITALLERS.  An  ofder  of  knights 
who  built  an  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the  en- 
tertainmejit  of  pilgrims. 

HOST.  The  consecrated  wafers  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  communion. 

HOSTAGE.  A  person  left  as  a  surety  for 
the  performance  of  tlie  articles  of  a  treaty. 

HOTBED.  A  bed  made  in  a  wooden  frame 
with  horse-dung,  and  covered  with  glasses, 
lor  raising  early  plants. 

HOTCH-POT.  Properly,  flesh  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  stewed  with  herbs  and  roots ; 
in  Law,  the  putting  lands  together,  that  be- 
long to  coparceners,  for  the  purpose  of  distri- 
buting them  eq\ially. 

HOTHOUSE.  A  building,  constructed  in 
a  garden,  for  the  rearing  of  exotics  and  tender 
plants  that  require  heat  The  construction  of 
hothouses,  in  general,  differs  little  from  that 
of  greenhouses ;  because  the  design  of  both  is 
to  receive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  the 
genial  \varmth  of  the  sun,  assisted  by  the  heat 
artificially  piocured  from  subterraneous  stoves 
and  flues. 
HOTTE.  A  basket  of  wicker  work,  much 
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nsed  in  Prance,  for  carrying  burthens  on  thi 
liack.     It  is  slung  over  the  arms  by  means  of 
etraps,  and  great  weights  are  thus  carried  with 
much  facility. 
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HOUND.    A  kind  of  sporting  dog,  having 
pendulous  ears. 


HOUND'S  TONGUE.  A  plant  cultivated 
in  rardens,  bearing  a  pink  flower. 

HOUR.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natu- 
ral day ;  the  space  of  sixty  minutes. 

HOUR-GLASS.  A  glass  for  measuring  the 
hours  by  the  running  of  the  sand  from  one 
pait  of  the  \'Pi-s<'l  to  another. 


HOUSE.  A  building,  constructed  with  all 
conveniences  for  habitation. 

HOUSE  (among  Gencalogistfl.)  A  noble 
fanuly,  or  an  illustrious  race  descended  from 
the  same  stock. 

HOUSE  (in  Astrology.)  The  twelfth  part 
of  the  hpnvpns. 

\\n-  nirMD,  The  whole  of  a  family,  in- 
cluili  .•sfl,  rhildrcn,  and  servants. 

To  a  .hold  lirlonj  several  offiocrs, 

a*j  the  lord  bi<:WAid,  the  lord  chaml>crlHin,  «Sc. 


HOUSEHOLDER.    An  occupier  or  mas- 

ijp.r  of  a  house. 

HOUSELEEK.  A  plant  with  a  perennial 
oot,  that  grows  on  the  roofs  of  houses  or  U»e 
tops  of  walls. 

HOWITZER.  A  kind  of  mortar,  mounte<l 
upon  a  carriage  like  a  gun. 

HOY.  A  small  vessel  for  carrying  passen- 
gers from  one  place  to  another. 

HUE  AND  CRY  (in  Law.)  The  common 
law  process  of  pursuing  a  felon. 

HUGUENOTS.  The  protestants  of  France, 
so  called  by  way  of  contempt  in  the  sixteentli 
century. 

HULK.  Any  old  vessel  that  is  laid  by,  unfit 
for  further  service. 

HULKS.  Old  vessels,  stationed  in  the  river 
Thames,  wherein  convicts  are  kept  to  hard 
labour. 

HULL.  The  main  body  of  a  ship. 

HUMMING-BIRD.  A  beautiful  bird,  Uie 
smallest  of  which  are  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Its  chief  food  is  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  it  extracts  with  a  humming 
noise  like  the  bee,  and  suspends  its  nest  from 
trees,  laying  two  white  eggs,  the  size  of  a  pea. 


HUMOURS  OP  THE  EYE.  Are  three ; 
namely,  tlie  aqueous  or  watery  humour,  which 
lif»  in  the  fore  part  of  the  globe ;  the  crystal- 
line, or  icy,  next  to  the  aqueous ;  and  the  vi- 
treous, or  glassy  humour,  which  is  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  Alls  the  backward  cavity  of  the 
eye. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT.  A  measure  of 
weight,  equal  to  112  lie.;  commonly  denoted 
by  tlie  abbreviation  ctpt. 

HURDLES.  Fnunes  of  split  wood  or  wil- 
lows wattled  together,  serving  for  sheepfolds 
or  fences. 

HURDLES  (in  ForUfication.)  Frames  of 
osier  twigs  laden  with  cartli,  for  making  bat- 
teries. 

HURRICANE.  A  storm  of  wind,  frequent 
in  the  West  Indies,  which  arises  from  the  con- 
flict of  op|)osite  winds. 

HUSBANDRY.  The  praclksal  part  of  agri 
culture. 

HUSH-MONEY  (in  liaw.)  A  l>rilie  given 
to  a  person  not  to  reveal  something  to  whiclj 
he  i«  nrivy. 

HI'ssARS.     Hungarian  horsemen,  said  to 
be  so  enllci  from   the  huxza  or  sliotit  which 
thev  gavu  ut  the  onset  in  battle. 
13  ' 
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HYACINTH  (in  Botany.)  A  bulbous  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  long  and  narrow,  the 
Btalk  upright  and  naked,  and  the  flower  grow- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  a  spike. 

HYACINTH  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  sort  of 
pellucid  gem,  of  a  red  colour,  with  a  mixture 
of  yellow. 

HYADES.  A  cluster  of  five  stars,  in  the 
face  of  the  constellation  Taurus. 

HYJENA.  A  ferocious  beast,  nearly  allied 
to  the  wolf  and  dog.  It  infests  burying  grounds, 
and  seizes  whatever  comes  in  its  way.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  of  a  tawney  brown 
colour,  the  body  marked  with  black  bands.  It 
has  seldom  been  tamed. 


HYBRID.  An  epithet  for  any  animal 
whose  sire  is  of  one  kind,  and  dam  of  another 
kind. 

HYDATID.  An  animal  substance,  in  shape 
like  a  bladder,  and  distended  with  an  aqueous 
fluid,  which  grows  in  the  viscera  of  the  human 
body. 

HYDRA.  A  fabulous  monster,  with  many 
heads,  that  is  said  to  have  infested  the  lake 
Leonaja. 

HYDRA  (in  Astronomy.)  A  southern  con- 
stellation. 

HYDRANGEA.  A  greenhouse  plant,  bear- 
ing a  beautiful  pink  coloured  flower,  with  a 
large  head. 

HYDRATE  (in  modern  Chymistry.)  The 
combination  of  water  witli  other  bodies  in  a 
solid  state,  as  slacked  lime,  which,  being  a 
combination  of  lime  and  water,  is  a  hydrate  of 
lime. 

HYDRAULICON,  or  Water-Organ 
(in  Music.)  An  instrument  acted  upon  by 
water. 

HYDRAULICS.  That  part  of  statice 
which  treats  of  the  motions  of  fluids,  particu- 
larly of  water  issuing  from  orifices  in  reser- 
voirs, or  moving  pipes,  tubes,  canals,  rivers, 
&c.  Among  the  machines  which  serve  for 
the  display  of  Uie  phenomena  of  hydraulics, 
are  the  syphon,  tlie  pump,  and  the  fire-engine. 
Among  the  moderns,  the  terms  Hydraulics 
and  Hydrodynamics,  are  employed  indiflerent- 
ly  to  denote  this  science.      See  Hydropy- 

NAMICS. 

1    HYDRODYNAMICS.     Is  propeily  that 
science  ^\'hich  ti'eats  of  the  power  or  force  of 
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water,  whetlier  it  acts  by  impulse  or  pressure; 
but  in  an  extended  sense,  it  is  that  branch  of 
mechanics  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  h- 
quids  or  non-elastic  fluids,  and  the  forces  with 
which  they  act  on  other  bodies. 

HYDRODYNAMICS,  History  of.  Al- 
though the  doctrine  of  fluids  and  their  motion 
is  but  partially  treated  by  the  ancients,  yet,  as 
respects  the  action  of  water  in  rivers,  foun- 
tains, and  aqueducts,  it  is  certain  that  tliey 
must  have  had  a  considerable  portion  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Aristotle  treats  on  the  na- 
ture of  subterraneous  waters,  as  also  of  those 
which  are  above.  Hero  of  Alexandria  made 
an  artificial  fountain,  which  bears  his  name. 
The  Romans  displayed  their  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  carrying  waters,  in  their  famou.s 
aqueducts  ;  and  Prontinus,  an  engineer,  who 
wrote  on  this  subject^  has  given  some  few 
rules  and  hints  on  the  motion  of  fluids.  It 
is,  however,  only  within  the  three  last  centu- 
ries, that  this  subj  ect  has  attracted  any  particular 
notice.  Benedict  CasteUi  was  the  first  who, 
in  his  treatise  Dell'  Amesura  dell'  Acque  Cur- 
renti,  investigated  the  measure  of  the  flux  of 
waters,  wliicn  he  found  to  depend  upon  the 
area  of  the  section  and  the  velocity  of  the  wa- 
ter conjointly.  Since  his  time,  many  disco- 
veries and  theorems  have  been  made  on  the 
motions  of  fluids,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his 
Principia;  Daniel  Bernouilli  in  his  Hydro- 
dynamique ;  D'Alembert  in  his  Traite  des 
Fluides ;  M.  Bossut  in  his  Hydrodynamique ; 
M.  Buat  in  his  Principes  d'Hydraiilique;  and 
M.  Eytelwein  in  his  Handbuch  der  Mechanik 
und  der  Hydraulik. 

HYDROGEN  GAS.  A  constituent  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  lightest  species  of  ponderable  mat- 
ter hitherto  known,  which  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Cavendish  in  1766.  It  is  an  inflamma- 
ble air,  or  an  invisible  aeriform  fluid,  which 
burns  rapidly  when  kindled,  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  and  forms  what  are  now 
termed  gas-lights.  When  combined  with  oxy- 
gen, it  produces  water.  It  is  unfit  for  respira- 
tion, so  that  animals,  when  obliged  to  breatlie 
it,  die  almost  immediately.  When  gradually 
evolved  at  tlie  wick  of  a  candle  or  lamp  from 
the  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the 
tallow  and  oil,  the  explosion  accompanying  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  creates  our  domestic  lights. 
So  also  with  the  flame  of  a  coal  fire.  The  en- 
graving represents  its  manufactory  in  large 
quantities  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  balloon. 
The  casks  placed  round  are  partly  filled  with 
water,  from  which  hydrogen  is  extracted,  by 
putting  pieces  of  zinc  into  it,  and  two  fifths  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol.  This  producing  an 
eflfervescence,  the  light  gas  passes  out  of  the 
cask  through  the  bent  tubes  which  pass 
through  a  vessel  of  cold  water  under  the  cask 
placed  in  the  centre,  from  which  it  passes 
Uirough  the  bent  tube  into  the  balloon,  and 
being  so  much  lighter  tlian  atmospheric  air,  it 
rises  with  great  force,  and  carries  the  balloon 
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with  it  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 
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machine  for  showing  the  upward  preGSure  of 
fluids,  and  tJie  hydrostatical  paradox. 


HYDROGRAPHY.  A  description  of 
rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  other  pieces  of  water. 

HYDROLOGY.  That  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  and  explains  the  nature 
and  properties  of  waters  in  general. 

HYDROMETER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  density  and  gravity,  &c.  of  wa- 
ter and  other  licpuds.  That  which  is  designed 
s>'"ply  for  ascertaining  the  siiecific  gravity 
of  different  waters  is  more  commonly  called 
an  aerometer  or  watcrpoise,  the  term  hydro- 
meter being  more  commonly  used  to  denote  an 
instrument  for  mea.suring  the  specific  gravity 
of  spirits,  though  sometimes  used  indiflbreiitly 
for  either.  Dr.  Dc.^agnlicrs  cjMitrived  an  hy- 
drometer fi)r  determining  the  specific  gravities 
of  diflercnt  waters  to  such  a  nicety,  tliat  it 
would  show  when  one  kind  of  water  was  but 
tlie  40,000th  part  heavier  than  another. 

HYDROMETRY.     The  mensuration 
fluids,  as  to  tficir  density,  gravity,  &c. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  i.  e.  A  Dread  of 
Water.  A  distemper  arising  from  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog,  which  is  always  accompanied 
with  a  horror  of  water  and  other  liquids. 

HYDROSOOPE.  An  instmment anciently 
used  for  the  measuring  of  time. 

HYDROSTATICAL BALANCE.  A  kind 
of  balance  contrived  for  the  finding  the  speciiic 
gravities  of  bodies,  solid  as  well  as  fluid. 


HYDROSTATICAL  BELLOWS.      A 


HYDROSTATICAL    PARADOX.      A 

principle  in  hydrostatics,  so  called  because  it 
has  a  paradoxical  appearance  at  first  view  ;  it 
is  this,  that  any  quantity  of  water  or  other  fluid, 
how  small  soever,  may  be  made  to  balance  and 
support  any  quantity  or  any  weight,  however 
great  it  may  be. 

HYDROSTATICS.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws  re'gulating  the  motions,  pres- 
sure, gravitation,  and  equilibrinm  of  fluid 
Iwdics,  i)arlicularly  water,  and  also  of  solid 
l»odie8  immer":ed  therein.  This  science  is 
divided  into  three  branches,  namely,  hydro- 
.statics,  properly  so  called,  which  treats  of  fluids 
in  an  equilibrium,  their  density,  gravity,  &c. ; 
hydraulics,  which  treats  of  fluids  in  a  state  of 
motion  ;  and  pneumatics,  which  treats  of  elas- 
tic fluids.  These  two  last  branches  will  be 
found  explained  in  their  respective  places. 

The  first  branch  of  hydrostatics  engaged  the 
attention  of  Archimedes,  who  appears  to  have 
first  attempted  to  determine  the  specific  gravi- 
ty of  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  followiii'T 
circumstance.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracus*^ 
having  reason  to  suspect  tliat  a  goldsmitli, 
whom  he  employed  to  make  him  a  crown  of 
gold,  had  adulterated  it  witli  a  quantity  of  sil- 
ver, ho  recpxcsted  Archimedes  to  detect  the 
cheat.  Accordingly,  this  j)hiK)sop!ier  procure*! 
two  masses  of  gold  and  silver  of  coual  weight 
with  tlie crown,  which  he immeised in  a  vessel 
full  of  water,  at  tlio  same  time  carefully  no- 
ticing the  quantity  of  water  which  each  rlis- 
placed ;  after  which  he  imrherscd  tlie  crown  of 
£;old  also  in  the  same  vessel,  and  by  com|)ar- 
ing  the  quantity  of  water  which  flowed  over 
each  time,  he  was  enabled  to  a.socrtain  the  pro- 
jx)rlion.<?  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  crown.  He 
IS  said  to  have  lieen  led  to  tliis  idea  by  ofascrv- 
ing  on  one  occasion,  whilst  ho  was  bathing, 
that  as  ho  imnicrged  his  iKxiy,  tlio  water  ran 
over  the  l«lh,  whenco  he  conclud'^d  that  the 
water  which  ran  out  when  his  whole  body  was 
immerged,  was  equal  iii  bulk  to  his  body ;  and 
on  tiic  same  principle  ho  considered  that  if  iho 
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crown  were  altogether  of  gold,  the  ball  of  gold, 
being  of  the  same  bulk  as  the  crown,  would, 
when  imiTiersed,  raise  the  water  just  as  high 
as  the  crown  immersed,  but  if  it  were  wholly 
of  silver,  the  ball  of  silver  being  immersed 
would  raise  the  water  no  higher  than  tlie  crown 
immersed  ;  and  if  the  crown  was  of  gold  and 
silver  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  this  pro- 
portion would  be  discovered  by  the  height  to 
which  the  crown  would  raise  the  water  higher 
than  the  gold  and  lower  than  the  silver.  The 
authors  who  have  treated  furtlier  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  found  under  the  article  HyDRO- 

DYNAMICS. 

HYGROMETER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  moisture  and  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere. 

HYGROSGOPE.  The  same  wth  hygro- 
meter. In  all  names  of  instruments  to  which 
there  are  these  two  several  terminations,  as 
thermometer  and  thermoscope,  the  only  diffe- 
rence is,  that  the  first  expresses  something 
which  measures^  and  the  latter,  which  shows 
or  exhibits  to  view. 

HYMEN.  The  god  of  marriage. 

HYMENOPTERA.  An  order  of  insects  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  having  membranaceous 
wings,  as  the  gall-fly,  the  saw-fly,  the  bee,  the 
wasp,  the  ichneumorr,  &c. 

HYPERBOLA.  One  of  the  curves  formed 
by  cutting  a  cone  obliquely  to  its  axis ;  and  if 
the  plane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut  the  opposite 
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cone,  another  hyperbola  will  be  formed,  which 
is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola  to  the  former. 


HYPERBOLE.  An  exaggerated  represen- 
tation of  any  thing. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.  One  troubkd  with 
the  spleen  or  melancholy. 

HYPOTHENUSE.  The  longest  side  of  a 
right-angled  triangle. 

^HYPOTHESIS.  A  principle  taken  for 
granted,  in  order  to  draw  conclusions  there- 
from for  the  proof  of  a  point  in  question. 

HYSSOP.  A  plant  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
bearing  a  crest  of  flowers.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  be  the  hyssop  mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

HYSTERICS.  Spasmodic,  convulsive  af- 
fections of  the  nerves,  to  which  women  are 
paiticularly  (Object 


I.  and  J. 


I,  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  used  as  a 
numeral  signifies  one,  and  stands  for  any  num- 
bers of  units  as  often  as  it  is  repeated,  as,  II, 
two,  III,  three,  &c.  When  placed  before  a 
higher  numeral,  it  diminishes  it  by  one,  as, 
,  IV,  four,  IX,  nine ;  and  when  after,  it  increases 
it  by  one,  as,  XI,  eleven,  XII,  twelve,  XIII, 
thirteen,  &c. 

JACK  (in  Mechanics.)  An  instrument  in 
common  use  for  raising  very  great  weights  of 
any  kind. 


I* 


JACK  (among  Mariners.)  The  flag  which 
Is  hung  out  ill  the  bowsprit  end. 


JACK  (in  Natural  History.)  A  kind  of  pike 
that  is  very  destructive  in  fishponds. 

JACK,  Smoke.  A  very  useful  instrument 
in  kitchens,  sometimes  turned  by  the  force 
with  which  smoke  and  rarefied  air  ascend  in  a 
chimney.  The  smoke-jack  consists  of  a  hori 
zontal  wheel,  the  radii  of  which  are  placed  ob- 
liquely, so  as  to  permit  the  smoke  to  pass 
through  them ;  the  axle  tlien  turns  a  small 
crank  wheel,  which  works  into  anotlier  at 
right  angles,  and  at  the  end  is  a  pulley  with  a 
chain  to  tiu-n  a  spit  set  before  the  fire,  with 
any  article  intended  to  be  turned  and  roasted. 
Many  jacks  are,  however,  turned  by  means  of 
a  weight,  which  pulls  round  a  cylinder,  and 
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thereby,  with  tlw  intervention  of  a  chain,  ro- 
tates the  spit. 

JACKAL.  A  beast  of  prey  nearly  allied 
to  the  doff.  It  rouses  other  h&as\s  by  its  cry, 
so  that  mey  arc  easily  taken  by  the  lion, 
whence  it  is  called  the  lion's  provider. 


JACKDAW.  A  bird  of  the  crow  kind, 
having  a  white  collar  about  its  neck. 

JACKS.  Small  bits  of  wood  fixed  to  the 
keys  of  virginals,  harpsichords,  and  spinnets. 

JACK  WITH-THE  LANTERN,  or 

Will-o'the-Wisp.  Vulgar  names  for  the 
ignis  fatuus  or  meteor  which  hovers  in  the 
night  about  marshy  places,  and  seems  to  be 
mostly  occasioned  by  an  ascent  from  the 
ground  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  de- 
composed from  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
whose  own  motions  ignite  it  m  the  air.  It  ap- 
pears like  a  candle  in  a  lantern,  and  has 
sometimes  caused  travellers  to  lose  their  way, 

JACOBIN.  A  partisan  |f  tlie  French 
revolution. 

*  JACOBITES.  A  name  given  to  the  ad 
herents  of  James  II.  at  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  England. 

JACOB'S  STAFF.  A  mathematical  in 
Btrument  for  taking  heights  and  distances. 

JACOBUS.  A  gold  coin  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  value  from  $4  to  $6. 

JACTITATION  OP  MARRIAGE.  A 
suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  England, 
when  one  of  the  parties  boasts  or  gives  out 
that  he  or  she  is  married,  which  Uie  other 
party  denying,  and  no  adequate  proof  of  the 
marriage  being  brought,  tlie  offending  party  is 
enjoined  silence  on  that  head. 

JADE.    See  Nephrite, 

JAG  (in  Botany.)  A  division  or  cleft  in  a  leaf. 

JAGUAR.  The  tiger  of  the  Braeils,  about 
the  size  of  a  wolf,  brownish  yellow,   with 


JALAP.  The  root  of  a  West  India  plant, 
of  the  convolvvdus  tribe,  of  a  black  colour  on 
the  outside,  and  reddish  widiin,  with  resinous 
veins.  It  was  not  known  in  England  until 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  received 
its  name  from  Xalapa,  a  town  in  New  Spain. 
The  principal  constituent  parts  of  jalap  are 
resin  and  starch. 

JAMB  (amon^  Carpenters.)  Any  sup- 
porter on  either  side,  as  the  posts  of  a  door. 

JAMB  (among  Miners.)  A  thick  bed  of 
stone  that  obstructs  the  miners  in  their  pursu- 
ing the  veins  of  ores, 

IAMBIC  VERSE.  Verses  composed  of 
iambic  feet,  tliat  is,  a  short  and  a  long  foot 
alternately. 

JANIZARIES.  The  grand  seignior's 
guard,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  infantry, 
which  have  lately  been  abolished,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  troops  trained  after  the 
European  manner. 

JANUARY.  The  first  month  in  the  year, 
supposed  to  take  its  name  from  Janus,  an 
ancient  king  of  Italy. 

JAPANESE  IDOL,  In  Japan,  and  China, 
they  still  practise  the  ancient  Egyptian,  Gre- 
cian, and  oriental  system  of  representing  the 
powers  of  nature,  the  virtues  and  vices,  by 
images,  often  monstrous  and  fantastical,  the 
worship  of  which  is  enjoined  by  the  priest, 
and  enforced  by  the  faith  of  the  people.  The 
engraving  represents  one  of  these  hideous 
idols. 


black  spots ;  veiy  fierce  and  destructive  in  the 
woods  of  thai  country. 

2D  18* 


JAPANNING.  The  art  of  varnishinsf 
and  painting  figures  on  wood,  metal,  &c.  as  ia 
practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  &c. 

JAPONICA.    The  Japan  rose. 

JAR.  A  measure  of  capacitv,  as  a  jar  of 
oil,  containing  from  18  to  26  gallons. 

JASMIN.    See  Jessamine. 

JASPER.  A  precious  stone  of  a  green 
transparent  a>lour,  with  red  veins.  It  it  • 
sort  of  silicious  earth,  consisting  mostly  of 
silica,  with  a  small  portion  of  alumina,  oxide 
of  iron,  magnesia,  and  potash. 

JAVELIN,     A  sort  of  half  pike  or  spear. 

JAUNDICE.  A  diprapc  prix-eeding  from 
obstructions  in  the  glands  of  tits  li\Tr,  which 
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causes  tlie  bile  to  overflow,  and  turns  tlie  com- 
plexion yellow. 

JAW.  A  bone  of  the  mouth,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  fixed. 

JAWS.  The  two  pieces  in  the  cock  of  a 
gun  between  which  the  flint  is  fixed. 

JAY.  A  bird  with  particoloured  plumage, 
of  the  crow  kind.     It  is  taught  to  speak. 


IB.  IBID,  or  Ibidem.   The  same. 

IBIS.  A  bird  like  a  stork,  which  was 
worshipped  in  Egypt. 

IBEX,  or  Wild  Goat.  It  has  large 
knotty  horns,  reclining  over  its  back,  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  witli  a  black  beard.  It  in- 
habits the  Alps. 


ICO 

ICH  DIEN,  i.  e.  I  serve.  The  motto  on 
the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first  taken 
by  Eldward  the  Black  Prince. 

ICHNEUMON.  An  Egyptian  rat,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  to  the  crocodile,  whose  eggs  it 
breaks. 


ICE.  Water  in  a  solid  state.  When  the 
water  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  32° 
of  Fahrenneit,  it  assumes  a  solid  state  by 
KhooUag  into  crystals,  which  cross  each  other 
in  angles  of  60  degrees.  Ice  is  always  found 
at  the  same  temperature  or  32°  ;  it  is  lighter 
than  water,  of  course  its  bulk  is  larger  than 
that  of  water,  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  this 
increase  of  dimensions  is  acquired  with  pro- 
digious force,  sufiicient  to  burst  the  strongest 
vessels. 

ICEHOUSE.  A  building  to  preserve  ice 
in  hot  weather ;  the  ice  being  stowed  as  close 
as  possible,  in  a  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which, 
is  a  well  to  drain  off  the  water  from  any  part 
that  melts. 


ICHNEUMON  (in  Entomology.)  A  sort 
of  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
other  insects. 

ICHNOGRAPHY  (in  Architecture.)  The 
ground  plan  of  a  building. 

ICHNOGRAPHY  (in  Fortification.)  A 
draught  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
works  raised  about  a  place. 

ICHTHYOLOGY.  That  branch  of  gene- 
ral zoology  which  treats  of  fishes.  These 
animals  are  divided  into  five  orders,  namely, 
into  apodal,  or  those  which  have  no  ventral 
fins;  jugular,  which  have  the  ventral  fins 
placed  more  forward  than  the  pectoral ;  abdo- 
minal, or  thdSe  which  have  tlie  ventral  fins 
situated  behind ;  thoracic,  or  those  which  have 
their  ventral  fins  situated  immediately  under 
the  pectoral;  and  the  cartilaginous  fishes, 
which  have  a  cartilaginous  instead  of  a  bony 
skeleton.    There  are  2500  species. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  History  of.  The 
subject  of  fishes  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
naturalists  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the 
present  period.  Aristotle,  probably  the  first 
writer  on  the  subject,  divided  fishes  into  ceta- 
ceous, spinose,  and  cartilaginous;  he  was, 
after  a  long  interval,  followed  by  several 
others,  who  treated  of  the  fishes  of  particular 
places,  as  Ovid,  who  treats  of  the  fishes  of 
the  Euxine,  Appian  of  those  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  Ausonius  of  those  of  the  Moselle,  &c. ; 
among  the  moderns,  tliere  are  also  some  who 
have  treated  this  subject  partially,  as  Paul 
Jovius,  who  described  the  fishes  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Schwenkfelt  those  of  Silesia, 
Schonefelt  those  of  Hamburgh,  Marcgrave 
the  fishes  of  Brazil,  Russell  and  Francis  Va- 
lentine tliose  of  Amboyna.  Pliny  was  a  gene  • 
ral  writer  on  the  subject,  and  pursued  no 
method;  .Elian  and  Athenajus  have  only 
scattered  notices  of  some  few  fishes.  Among 
the  moderns,  Bellonius,  Rondeletius,  Gesner, 
Willpughby,  Ray,  Artedi,  and  Linnaeus,  have 
done  most  towards  reducing  this  science  to  a 
systematic  order. 

ICOSANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  The  twelftli 
class  in  tlie  Linno^an  system,  including  plants 
with  twenty  stamens  or  more  to  their  flowers, 
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IDIOM.  A  manner  of  expression  peculiar 
to  any  language. 

IDIOSYNCRACY.  A  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution. 

IDOL.  Properly  an  image;  but  particu- 
larly the  image  of  any  false  god. 

IDOLATRY.     The  worshipping  of  idols. 

IDYLL.  A  little  pastoral  poem,  treating 
of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  such  as  the 
Idylls  of  Theocritus,  Gesner,  &c. 

I.  E.  ID  EST.    That  is. 

JEHOVAH.  The  proper  name  of  the 
Most  Higii  in  the  Hebrew. 

JELLY.  Any  liquid,  as  the  juice  of  fruits, 
coagulated  into  a  tremulous,  soft  substance: 
when  long  boiled  it  loses  the  property  of 
gelatinizing,  and  becomes  analogous  to  muci- 
lage. 

JERBOA,  a  quadruped  with  very  short 
fore  legs,  and  long  hind  legs  and  tail. 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE.  A  sort  of 
sunflower,  which  resembles  Uie  artichoke  in 
taste. 

JESSAMINE,  or  JASMIN.  A  plant  bear- 
ings fragrant  flowers,  which  is  commonly 
trained  to  the  walls  of  houses. 

JESUITS.  An  order  in  tlie  Romish  church, 
political  and  religious,  corresponding  with  the 
chief  at  Rome,  aiul  acting  as  spies  in  all  coun- 
tries whore  they  are  tolerated.  In  1 773,  they 
•were  abolished  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
nations,  but  restored  in  1820.  It  was  founded 
^y  Ignatius  L'oyola  in  1638. 


JESUITS  BARK.  The  Cinchona  or  Pem- 
vian  Bark,  so  called  because  it  was  first  used 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Peru. 

Jet  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  deep  black  sort 
of  bitumen. 

JET  D'EAU.  The  pipe  of  a  fountain  which 
throws  up  the  water  in  \he  air. 

JETSAM  (in  Law.)  Any  thing  thrown 
out  of  a  ship  which  is  in  danger  of  a  wreck. 

JEU  D'ESPRIT.  A  lively,  pretty  thought. 

JEWEL.  The  name  of  the  precious  stones 
which  are  worn  as  ornaments. 

JEWELLER.  One  who  works  or  deals  in 
jewels  and  all  kinds  of  precious  stones. 

JEWS.  The  descendants  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  so  called  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  from 
Judah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  whose  tribe 
formed  the  most  considerable  part  of  those 
that  remained  of  the  Israelites.  Although  the 
Jews  have  lost  the  distinction  of  their  tribes, 
and  are  dispersed  throughout  all  nations,  yet 
they  remain  a  perfectly  distinct  people,  and 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
Their  condition  has  been  considerably  melio- 
rated in  all  Christian  countries  where  they 
now  reside.  They  are  the  negotiators  of 
money  between  all  nations,  and  every  where 
distinguished  for  their  successful  enterprise, 
and  accumulations  of  wealth.  The  lower 
cla.sses  are  proverbial  for  dishonesty. 

JEW  S-EAR.    A  kind  of  mushroom. 

JEW'S-HARP.  A  musical  instrument 
which  is  played  between  the  teeth. 

JEW'S-MALLOW.  A  plant  whose  leaves 
are  produced  alternately  at  the  stalks.  Tha 
flower  expands  in  the  form  of  a  rose. 

IGNIS  FATUUS.  See  Jack  with  the 
Laktern. 

IGNITION  (in  Chvmistry.)  The  applica- 
tion  of  fire  to  metals  till  they  become  red  hot 
without  melting. 

IGNORAMUS.  An  ignorant  follow,  a  pre- 
tender to  knowledge. 

IGNORAMUS  (in  Law.)  The  term  used 
by  the  Grand  Jury  when  they  ignore  or 
throw  out  a  bill  of  indictment.  It  denotes 
•We  know  nothing  about  it,  or  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  respecting  it.' 

IGNORING  A  BILL  (in  Law.)  The 
throwing  out  a  bill  of  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury,  who  indorse  it  with  the  word  'ignora- 
mus.' 

I.  H.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  Jesus  Homi- 
num  Salvator,  i.  e.  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind. 

JIB.  The  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  being  a 
largo  stay-sail  extoiuled  from  the  outer  end  of 
the  bowsprit,  prolonged  bv  the  jib-boom  to- 
wards the  fore-topmnsl-head.  In  cutters  and 
sloops  the  jib  is  on  the  bowsnrit,  and  extends 
towards  the  lower  mast-head.  The  jib  is  a 
sail  of  great  command  with  any  side  wind, 
but  os]ierially^  when  the  ship  is  close  hauled, 
or  has  tiie  wind  upon  her  beam,  and  its  eflforts 
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in  caatiog  the  ship,  or  turning  )n?r  hend  to  tliC 
leeward,  is  very  powerful  and  of  great  utility, 
particularly  when  the  ship  is  working  througli 
a  narrow  cliannel. 

ILEX.  The  name  formerly  for  the  holm 
oak,  but  now  the  generic  name  for  the  holly. 

ILIAC  PASSION.    A  nervous  colic 

ILLUMINATING.  The  art  of  laying 
colours  on  initial  capitals  in  books,  or  other- 
wise embellishing  manuscript  books,  as  was 
formerly  done  by  artists  called  illuminators. 

IMAGE  (in  Optics.)  The  appearance  of  an 
object  made  either  by  reflection  or  refraction. 

IMMEMORIAL  (in  Law.)  An  epithet  for 
any  custom  that  has  existed  time  out  of  mind, 
or  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 

IMMERSION  (in  Physiology.)  The  act 
cf  plunging  any  thing  into  water,  or  any 
other  fluid. 

IMMERSION  (in  Astronomy.)  The  term 
is  applied  to  a  planet,  comet,  or  other  heaven- 
ly body,  when  it  approaches  so  near  to  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  that  it  is  enveloped  in 
his  rays,  and  lost  to  our  observation.  Im- 
mersion also  denotes  the  beginning  of  an 
eclipse,  or  of  an  occnltation,  when  the  body 
or  any  part  first  begins  to  disappear,  either 
behind  another  body,  or  in  its  shadow;  as 
in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the  disc  is  first 
covered  by  the  edge  of  the  moon ;  or  also  in 
an  eclipse  of  the  latter  body,  when  she  first 
enters  the  terrestrial  shadow. 

IMMOVEABLE  (in  Law.)  Things  not 
liable  to  be  carried  away ;  real  property,  as 
land,  &c. 

IMMOVEABLE  FEASTS.  Such  as  are 
constantly  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  as 
Christmas,  &c. 

IMMUTABILITY.  One  of  the  divine 
attributes.  The  immutability  of  God  is  two- 
fold, physical  and  moral.  The  first  consists 
in  this,  that  the  divine  essence  does  not,  nor 
possibly  can,  receive  ony  alteration ;  and  the 
moral  immutability  is  founded  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  "nature,  whereby  he  always  wills 
the  same  things,  or  such  as  are  best  on  the 
whole. 

IMPACT.  The  single  or  simple  act  of  one 
body  upon  another,  so  as  to  put  it  in  motion. 

IMPALEMENT.  The  friffhtful  punish- 
ment, practised  by  tyrants,  of  driving  a  stake 
upwards  through  an  object  of  their  ven- 
geance; and  many  naturalists  amuse  their 
unthinking  minds  by  impaling  insects. 

IMPAMjANCE  (in  Law.)  A  petition  in 
court  for  a  day  to  consider  or  advise  what 
answer  the  defendant  shall  make  to  the  plain- 
tiff's declaration. 

IMPEACHMENT.  In  England,  a  prose- 
cution of  a  state  crimiml  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  under  articles  of  accusation  voted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  conducts 
the  proceeding.  In  the  United  States,  and  in 
th<*  different  atates,  thin  prosecution  is  before 
Congress  and  the  Legialaturss,  or  the  body 
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by  whom  the  accused  may  have  be«n  ap. 
pointed  to  oflice. 

IMPERATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  One  of  the 
moods  of  a  verb,  used  when  we  would  com- 
mand, entreat,  or  advise. 

IMPERSONAL  VERB  (in  Grammar.)  A 
verb  used  only  in  the  third  person. 

IMPLEMENTS.  All  things  necessary  for 
following  any  mechanical  business,  as  tools, 
furniture,  &c. 

IMPORTATION.  The  bringing  good, 
into  a  country. 

IMPOSTS  (in  Architecture.)  The  capitals 
of  pillars  which  support  arches. 

IMPRESSING.  A  compulsory  mode  of  ob- 
taining men  for  the  king's  service  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy. 

IMPRESSION  (among  Printers.)  The 
number  of  copies  of  any  book  printed  off  at 
one  time. 

IMPRIMATUR,  i.  e.  Let  it  be  printed. 
The  form  of  a  license  for  printing  a  book, 
which  was  formerly  required  in  England. 

IMPRIMIS.    In  the  first  place. 

IMPROMPTU,  i.  e.  off  hand,  without  pre- 
paration, applied  particularly  to  poetic  effu- 
sions of  the  moment. 

IMPROVISATORE.   One  who  repeats  or  M 

recites  verses  extemporaneously,  as  is  the  3 
practice  in  Italy.  This  gift  of  reciting  extern-  "^ 
poraneous  verses  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
pitch,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  two 
masks  meeting  during  the  carnival,  and  chal- 
lenging each  other  in  verse,  and  answering 
stanza  for  stanza  in  a  surprising  manner. 

IMPULSE,  or  Impetus  (in  Mechanics.) 
The  single  or  momentary  force  with  which 
one  body  strikes  or  impels  another. 

IN.   An  abbreviation  for  inch. 

INARCHING.  A  metliod  of  ingrafting, 
called  grafting  by  approach,  where  the  stock 
and  tree  are  properly  joined. 

INAUGURATION.  The  ceremony  per- 
formed at  the  coronation  of  a  king,  or  the 
investing  a  person  with  a  new  office,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  &c. 

INCA.     The  prince  of  the  Peruvians. 

INCARNATION.  The  act  of  assuming 
body,  or  taking  flesh,  as  the  Incarnation  of  our 
blessed  Saviour. 

INCENDIARY  (in  Law.)  He  who  seta 
fire  to  houses  maliciously. 

INCH.  A  measure  of  length,  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot. 

INCIDENCE!,  or  Line  of  Incidence 
(in  Mechanics.)  The  direction  or  inclination 
in  which  one  body  acts  or  strikes  on  another. 

INCIDENCE  (in  Optics.)  The  place  where 
two  rays  meet. 

INCIilNATION.  The  mutual  tendency  of 
two  bodies  or  planes  to  each  other. 

INCLINED  PLANE  (in  Mechanics.)  A 
plane  inclined  to  the  horizon,  or  making  an 
angle  with  it,  which  is  one  of  the  mechanical 
powsrs.     It*  common  application  is  to  elevate 
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Viodie*,  which  are  raised  perpendicularly 
while  they  are  moved  up  tlie  plane;  and  the 
force  gained  is  aa  the  increased  distance 
moved  over,  that  ie,  as  the  length  of  the  in 
c  lined  plane  is  to  the  perpendicular  height 
gained. 
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INCOGNITO,  or  INCOG.  Literally,  un- 
known, not  to  be  recognised  ;  a  mode  of  tra- 
veUing  without  any  mark  of  distinction, 
which  is  sometimes  adopted  by  princes  and 
great  people  who  do  not  wish  to  be  recognised. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE.  A  body  that  is  in- 
capable of  undergoing  combustion. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH.  A  sort  of 
linen  cloth  made  from  a  stone  in  the  form  of 
a  talc ;  which  stone  is  called  lapis  amianthus, 
and  asbestos. 

INCOME.  Revenue,  profit,  or  produce 
from  any  thing. 

INCOMMEN.SURABLE  (in  Geometry.)' 
A  term  applied  to  two  lines  or  quantities 
which  have  no  common  measure  by  which 
they  can  be  divided. 

INCORPORATION  (in  Law.)  The  for- 
mation  of  a  body  politic. 

INCORPORATION  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
mingling  the  particles  of  different  bodies 
together  into  one  mass,  in  such  manner  that 
the  different  ingredients  cannot  be  distin- 
guishefl. 

INCREMENT  ^in  Fluxions.)  The  small 
increase  of  a  variable  body.  Dr.  Brook  Tay- 
lor, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  doctrine 
of  increments  or  finite  differences,  denoted 
his  increments  by  a  dot  under  the  variable 
quantity,  thus  the  increment  o(  x  was  denoted 
by  X ',  others  h^ve  employed  a  small  accent, 
thus  t',  or  thus  /r.  M.  Nicole  uses  anotlier 
letter  to  denote  the  increment  of  x,  or  any 
variable,  as  by  n  ;  but  Euler  employs  tlie 
character  A,  thus  Aa:  the  increment  of  ar,  and 
Ay  the  increment  of  y.  Dr.  Brook  Taylor 
first  published  his  Methodus  Inrremcntorum 
in  1715,  which  was  afterwards  illustrated  by 
M.  Nicole  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  for  the  years  1717,  1723, 
and  1721.  In  1723,  Emerson  published  his 
Method  of  Increments  ;  but  the  writer  who 
contributed  most  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
Bubir<-t  was  Enlrr,  who,  in  his  Institutiones 
Calculi  Diff.  1 ,  ,.  n  new  and  extend- 

ed form  to  ti'  .uiulysis.     Various 

other  writorp  :  trontrd  on  this  sub- 

j«ct,  among  whom  Lacruix,  in  his  Traites  des 


Differences,  &c,  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
most  happy. 

INCUBATION.  The  process  of  a  bird 
sitting  on  eggs  and  hatching  its  young ;  the 
time  requir^  for  this  varies  in  different  birds  ; 
domestic  fowls  sit  three  weeks,  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys,  a  month,  pigeons  eighteen  days, 
&c. 

INCUBUS,  or  Night  Mabe.  A  disease 
which  consists  in  an  obstructed  respiration, 
that  produces  the  sensation  in  sleep  of  a  weight 
pressing  on  the  breast. 

INCUMBENT.  One  in  present  possession 
of  a  benefice. 

INDECLINABLE.  Not  varied  by  termi- 
nations, a-s  an  indeclinable  noun. 

INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS.  Words  that 
are  loose  and  undetermined  in  their  meaning, 

,  whatsoever,  any,  every,  &c. 

INDEMNITY  (in  lAw.)  The  saving 
harmless ;  or,  a  writmg  to  secure  one  from  aU 
damage  and  danger  that  may  ensue  from  any 

INDENTURE  (in  Law.)  An  agreement 
or  contract  made  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, so  called  because  it  was  indented  or  cut 
scallop  wise,  so  as  to  correspond  with  another 
writing  containing  the  same  words. 

INDEPENDENTS.  A  sect  of  Protestants 
in  England  and  Holland,  who  govern  them- 
selves in  their  own  congregations,  without  ac- 
knowledging any  dependence  upon  or  con- 
nexion with  any  other  church. 

INDEX  (in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.)  The 
number  that  shows  to  what  power  the  quanti- 
ty is  to  be  raised,  as,  in  IC,  the  figure  3  is  the 
exponent  or  index. 

INDEX  (in  Watchmaking.)  The  little 
stile  or  hand  fitted  either  to  a  clock  or  watch, 
Ac. 

INDEX  (in  Literature.)  An  alphabetical 
tablo  of  the  contents  of  a  lxx)k. 

INDIAN  ARROW  ROOT.  The  root  of  a 
plant  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
was  formerly  used  as  an  antidote  against 
poisons. 

INDIAN  FIG.  Ficus  Indica  in  the  Lin- 
nscan  system ;  another  name  for  the  Banian 
tree. 

INDIAN  RUBBER,  or  Caoutchouc. 
An  elastic  gum,  a  substance  procured  from  a 
tree  in  South  America,  called  the  syphonia 
elastica.  It  is  mostly  bronchtinto  Europe  and 
America  in  the  shape  of  Dottles,  which  are 
formed  by  spreading  the  gum  over  a  mould 
of  clay. 

NDICATIVE  MOOD  (in  Grammar.) 
That  mood  of  a  verb  which  simply  affirms  or 
denies. 

INDICTED  (in  I>aw.)  That  is,  accused  of 
some  offence  by  bill  prcforrctl  to  juroni  at  the 
suit  of  the  people. 

INDICTION,  or  Cycle  or  Indiction 
(in  Chronology.)  A  mode  of  computing  time 
by  iIm»  ppac*  of  fiAc*n  year*,  inatituttd  by  Coi»» 
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stantine  the  Gi-eat.  The  pojies,  fiiiice  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  have  dated  their  acts  by  the 
year  of  the  indiction,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
first  of  January.  At  the  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  the  year  1582  was  reckon- 
ed the  tenth  year  of  the  indiction.  Now  this 
date,  when  divided  by  fifteen,  leaves  a  re- 
mainder seven,  that  is,  three  less  than  the  in- 
diction, and  the  same  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  in  all  subsequent  cases  ;  so  that,  m  order 
to  find  the  indiction  for  any  year,  divide  the 
date,  by  fifteen  and  add  three  to  the  remainder. 

INDICTMENT.  A  bill  or  accusation  drawn 
up  in  form  of  law,  and  exhibiting  some  offence, 
which  is  preferred  to  a  grand  jury  preparato- 
ry to  the  trial  in  open  court. 

INDIGENOUS.  Native,  as  applied  to  ani- 
mals and  plants. 

INDIGO.  A  beautiful  blue  colour  or  dye 
procured  from  a  plant  growing  in  America, 
called  the  anil ;  in  the  Linnaean  system,  Indigo- 
fera.  The  indigo  used  by  the  dyers  is  a  fsecula 
procured  from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  are 
laid  in  vats  full  of  water,  and  left  to  ferment. 
The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  another  vat, 
and  after  having  been  well  stirred  up,  it  is 
drawn  off,  and  what  remains  at  the  bottom  is 
exposed  to  the  air  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
when  it  is  fit  for  use.  The  principal  constitu- 
ent parts  of  indigo  are  mucilaginous,  resinous, 
and  earthy  matter,  with  some  oxide  of  iron. 

INDORSING.    See  Endorsikg. 

INDUCTION  (in  Law.)  Putting  a  clerk 
in  possession  of  his  living. 

INDUCTION  (in  Logic.)  A  mode  of  ar- 
gumentation or  reasoning,  when  the  species  is 
gathered  out  of  the  individuals,  and  the  genus 
out  of  the  species,  &c. :  as,  if  it  be  true  that  all 
planets  borrow  their  light  from  the  sun,  then, 
by  induction,  it  is  true  that  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
each  individual  planet,  do  the  same. 

INDULGENCES  (in  the  Romish  Church.) 
Pardons  for  sin,  granted  by  the  pope  to  such 
as  profess  to  be  penitents. 

INERTIA,  or  Vis  iNERTiiE  (in  Physiolo- 
gy.) A  passive  principle,  supposed  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  reside  in  bodies,  by  which 
they  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest,  and  re- 
ceive motion  according  to  the  force  impressed 
upon  them,  and  resist  as  much  as  they  arc  re- 
sisted. 

INFANT  (in  Law.)  Any  person  under  the 
age  of  twentv-one. 

INPANT'A.  The  title  given  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

INFANTE.  Tlie  title  given  to  the  eldest 
Bon  of  tlie  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

INFANTRY.  The  body  of  foot  soldiers 

INFECTION.     The  communication  of  a 
disease  by  certain  effluvia  which  fly  off  from 
distem 
fected. 

INFINITESIMALS.  Indefinitely  small 
parts 

INFINITIVE  MOOD.     The  mood  of  a 


1  y  of 
distempered  bodies,  or  from  goods  that  are  in 
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verb,  BO  named  because  it  is  not  limited  by 
number  or  person. 

INFINITY.  A  term  applied  to  the  vaBt  and 
the  minute,  to  distances  and  spaces  too  great 
to  be  expressed  in  any  numbers  of  measures, 
or  too  small  to  be  expressed  by  any  fraction ; 
and  one  of  the  incomprehensible,  but  necessa- 
rily existing  wonders  of  the  universe;  for  we 
can  imagine  no  space,  however  distant,  which 
there  must  not  be  space  beyond,  nor  any  atom, 
however  small,  which  has  not  an  upper  and 
under  side.  But  being  located  in  a  definite 
portion  of  space,  we  are  more  interested,  af- 
fected, and  wrought  upon,  by  the  infinitely 
little  through  which  Providence  works  up- 
wards, as  it  were,  than  by  the  infinitely  great, 
for  tlie  perfect  conception  of  which  we  are  our- 
selves too  small.  Such  considerations  serve 
more  than  any  others  to  exalt  our  conceptions 
of  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

INFIRMARY.  A  place  where  the  sick  poor 
are  received,  or  can  get  advice  and  medicines 
without  charge. 

INFLECTION  (in  Optics.)  A  multiplex 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  caused  by  the 
unequal  thickness  of  any  m^ium. 

INFLECTION  (in  Grammar.)  The 
change  which  a  word  undergoes  in  its  end- 
ing, to  express  case,  number,  gender,  mood, 
tcnsG  &.C 

INFLECTION,  Point  of  (in  Geometry.) 
A  point  where  a  curve  begins  to  bend  a  con- 
trary way. 

INFLORESCENCE.  The  manner  in 
which  plants  flower,  or  in  which  flowers  are 
fastened  to  the  stem  by  means  of  the  peduncle. 

INFLUENZA.  A  sort  of  catarrh  or  disease 
from  cold,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  peculiar  influence  of 
the  stars. 

IN  FORMA  PAUPERIS.  See  Forma. 

INFORMATION  (in  Law.)  An  accusa- 
tion or  complaint  exhibited  against  a  person 
for  some  criminal  offence.  An  information 
differs  from  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  exhibited  on  the  ojith  of  twelve  men, 
but  the  information  is  only  the  allegation  of 
the  officer  or  individual  who  exhibits  it. 

INFORMER  (in  Law.)  One  who  gives  in- 
formation, particularly  private  information,  to 
a  magistrate. 

INFUSIBLE.  Not  to  be  fused  or  made 
fluid. 

INFUSION.  A  method  of  obtaining  the 
virtues  of  plants,  roots,  &c.  by  steeping  them 
in  a  hot  or  cold  liquid. 

INFUSORIA.  One  of  the  Linnaean  orders 
of  animals,  of  the  class  vermes,  including  such 
as  are  simple,  microscopic  animalculfe,  found 
in  stagnant  water. 

INGOT.  A  wedge  or  bar  of  gold. 

ingredient:  Any  simple  that  enters 
into  the  cx»mposition  of  a  compound  medicine. 

INGRESS  (in  Astronomy.)  The  sun's  en- 
tering into  the  first  scruple  of  Aries,  &c. 


INGROSS.  See  Enghoss. 
INHERITANCE  (in  Law.)  An 

man  and  his  heirs. 

INJECTION  (in  Anatomy.)  The  filling 
the  vessels  of  a  dead  subject  with  any  coloured 
matter  to  show  their  ramifications. 

INJECTION  (in  Surgery.)  The  forcing 
any  liquid  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  clyster. 

INITIALS.  Letters  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words  or  sentences. 

INJUNCTION.  A  kind  of  prohibition 
granted  by  courts  of  equity,  principally  with 
a  view  of  preserving  property  pending  a  suit. 

INK.  A  black  liquor  for  writmg ;  it  is  some- 
times red,  when  it  is  called  red  ink.  Black 
ink  is  of  three  kinds:  namely,  Indian  ink, 
made  in  China,  of  lamp-black  and  size  ;  print- 
er's ink,  composed  of  oil  and  lamp-black  for 
the  black  ink,  or  of  vermilion  for  the  red  ink ; 
writing  ink,  composed  of  an  infusion  of  nut- 
galls,  sulphate  of  iron  or  copjier  dissolved  in 
water,  logwood,  and  gum  arabic.  The  red  ink 
is  composed  of  Brazil  wood,  gum,  and  alum. 

INK,  Sympathetic.  See  Sympathetic 
Ink. 

INLAND.  That  place  which  is  situated  in 
the  interior  of  a  country,  far  from  Uie  sea- 
coast. 

INLAND  BILLS  (in  Commerce.)  Bills 
payable  in  the  country  where  they  are  drawn. 

INLAND  TRADE.  Trade  carried  on 
within  the  country ;  home  trade,  as  opposed  to 
foreign  commerce. 

INLAYING  (among  Mechanics.)  Work- 
ing in  wood  or  metal  with  several  pieces  of 
different  colours,  curiously  put  togetljer. 

IN  LIMINE.  In  the  outset;  before  any 
tiling  is  said  or  done. 

INN.  a  house  of  entertainment  for  tra- 
vellers. 

INNS  OP  COURJ'.  Houses  or  colleges 
fi  ir  the  entertainmnnt  of  students  in  the  law ; 
tlic  principal  of  th(«e  societies  at  present  are 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the 
Middle  Teniple,in  London. 

INNUENDO  (in  I^w.)  A  hint,  a  doubtful 
or  obscure  expression. 

INOCULATION  (in  Surgery.)  The  ope- 
ration of  giving  the  small  pox  to  persons  by 
incision.  When  a  person  is  inoculated  witn 
the  cow-pox,  it  is  called  vaccination. 

INOCULATION  (in  Gardening.)  A  kind 
fif  grafting  in  the  bud ;  as  when  tlie  bud  of  a 
("nut  tree  is  sot  in  the  stock  or  branch  of  ano- 
ther, BO  as  to  make  several  sorts  of  fruit  grow 
on  the  same  tre«». 

INOSCULATION  (in  Anatomy.)  The 
joining  tlio  mouths  of  tlie  capillary  veins  and 
arteri»'s. 

IN  PROPRIA  PERSONA.  In  one's  own 
'        person  or  character. 

IN(i,UE8T  (in  Imw.)  An  inquisition  by 
jurors,  tlie  most  usual  uu.dc  of  uial  in  cases 
Doth  civil  nntl  criminal  in  this  country. 

INQUISITION  (in  EccleeiaoUcal  Affairs.) 
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A  tribunal  in  some  Roman  Catholic  countries 
for  the  suppression  of  heresies. 

INQUISITOR  (in  Law.)  Any  officer,  as 
the  sheriff  and  the  coroner,  having  power  to 
inquire  into  certain  matters ;  in  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  Inquisitor  is  tlie  name  of  the  judges 
of  the  Inquisition. 

INROLMENT.  Recording  a  deed  or  sale 
of  lands  in  the  office  appointed  by  law  for  that 
purpose. 

INSCRIBED  (in  Geometry.)  An  epithet 
for  a  figure  inscribed  in  another,  so  tliat  all 
its  angles  touch  the  sides  or  planes  of  the  other 
figure. 

INSECTA.  The  fifth  class  of  animals  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending  all  in- 
sects except  worms,  which  Lmnjeus  has  formed 
into  a  distinct  class  called  vermes.  The  insecia 
are  divided  into  seven  orders,  namely,  the 
coleoptera,  lepidoptera,  hemiptera,  neuroptera, 
diptera,  and  aptera.    See  Entomology. 

INSECTS.  Small  animals  that  eitlier  creep 
or  fly,  having  many  feet,  and  bodies  composed 
of  joints  and  segments ;  in  some  cases  they 
have  the  head  distinct  from  the  body,  as  flies, 
bees,  &c.  Those  that  are  capable  of  being 
parted  without  destroying  life  were  also  in- 
cluded under  this  head,  but  Linnaeus  has 
classed  them  under  the  head  of  vermes,  worms. 

INSIGNIA.     Ensigns. 

INSOLUBLE  (in  (Shymistry.)  An  epithet 
for  any  body  which  is  not  to  be  dissolved  or 
separated. 

INSOLVENCY  (in  Law.)  The  state  of 
not  being  able  to  pay  one's  debts. 

INSOLVENT.     In  a  state  of  insolvency. 

INSOLVENT  ACTS.  Acts  passed  by 
legislative  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  releasing 
from  prison,  and  sometimes  from  tlieir  debts, 
persons  who  are  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 

INSPECTION  (in  Law.)  A  mode  of  trial, 
when  the  judges  decide  a  point  of  dispute  upon 
the  testimony  of  tlieir  own  senses. 

INSPECTOR.  A  military  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inspect  regiments,  &c. 

NSPIRATION  (in  Anatomy.)  The  act 
of  breathing  or  taking  in  the  air  by  tlie  alter- 
nate contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  chest. 

INSPIRATION  (in  Theology.)  The  con- 
veying certain  extraordinary  nonces  or  mo- 
tions into  the  mind ;  or,  in  general,  any  super- 
natural influence  on  the  human  mind. 

I NST A  LL ATION.  The  ceremony  of  in- 
stalling or  nutting  into  any  office  or  dignity,  as 
placing  a  aeon  or  prebendary  in  his  stall  or 
scat. 

INSTALMENT.  The  payment  of  a  car- 
tain  portion  of  a  gross  sum,  which  is  to  be  paid 
at  different  times,  or,  as  tlio  plirasc  is,  by  iu- 
stnlinents. 

INSTANCE  (in  Civil  Law.)  The  proM- 
cution  of  a  suit 

INSTANT.  The  smallest  perceptible  por- 
tion of  time  i  tluit  wherein  wo  perceive  no 
succession. 
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INSTANTER.     Instantly. 

IN  STATU  aUO  (in  Diplomacy.)  A  term 
signifying  that  condition  in  which  things  were 
left  at  a  certain  period,  as  when  belligerent 
parties  agree  that  their  mutual  relations  should 
be  in  statu  quo,  or  as  they  were  before  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  and  the  like. 

INSTINCT.  The  sagacity  or  natural 
aptitude  of  brutes,  which  supplies  the  place  of 


INSTITUTE.  Any  society  instituted  or 
established  according  to  certain  laws,  or  regu- 
lations for  the  furtherance  of  some  particular 
object,  such  as  colleges,  or  academies,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  Literary  Institutes,  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  and  the  like. 

INSTITUTES.  A  book  so  entitled,  con- 
taining the  elements  of  the  Roman  or  Civil 
Law.  The  institutes  are  divided  into  four 
books,  and  contain  an  abridgment  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Civil  Law. 

INSTITUTION.  An  English  term  for  the 
putting  a  clerk  into  possession  of  a  spiritual 
benefice,  previous  to  which  the  oath  against 
simony,  and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, are  to  be  taken ;  besides  which  the  party 
must  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the 
articles  concerning  the  king's  supremacy,  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

INSTRUMENT.  A  tool  to  do  any  thing 
with. 

INSTRUMENT  (in  Law.)  A  deed  or 
writing  drawn  up  between  two  parties,  and 
containing  several  covenants  agr^  between 
them. 

INSTRUMENT  (in  Music.)  Any  frame, 
structure,  or  contrivance,  by  which  harmo- 
nious sounds  may  be  produced. 

INSTRUMENTAL  (in  Music.)  An  epithet 
for  the  music  of  instruments,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vocal  music,  or  that  of  the  human 
voice. 

INSULATE.  Properly,  standing  alone  ; 
as,  in  Architecture,  an  insulate  column,  that 
which  stands  alone. 

INSULATED  (in  Chymistry.)  A  term  for 
bodies  that  are  supported  by  electrics  or  non- 
conductors, so  that  their  communication  with 
the  earth,  by  conducting  substances,  is  inter- 
rupted. 

INSURANCE,  or  ASSURANCE  (in  Law.) 
A  contract  or  agreement  by  which  one  or  more 
persons,  called  insurers  or  assurers,  engage, 
for  a  certain  premium  paid,  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  jmy  house,  ship,  or  goods,  by  fire,  ship- 
wreck, or  otherwise.  Casualties  by  fire  are 
protected  by  annual  payments.  The  premium 
on  ships  and  merchanclise  is  so  much  on  the 
voyage. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES.  Compa- 
nies  of  persons  who  form  a  fund,  or  capital, 
which  they  dispose  of  in  insuring  the  property 
of  others  against  casualties  by  fire,  &c. 

INTAGLIOS.  Precious  stones,  having  the 
heads  of  great  men  or  inscriptions,  &c.  engra- 
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ven  on  them,  such  as  are  to  be  Been  on  ancient 
rings,  seals,  &c. 

INTEGER  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  whole  num- 
ber,  as  distinguished  from  a  fraaion  ;  aa  one 
pound,  one  yard,  &c. 

INTEGRAL  PARTS.  Parts  which  make 
up  a  whole. 

INTEGUMENTS  (in  Anatomy.)  The 
coverings  of  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
cuticle,  cutis,  &c.  The  common  integuments 
are  the  skin,  with  the  fat  and  cellular  mem- 
brane adhering  to  it;  also,  particular  mem- 
branes, which  mvest  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
are  called  integuments,  as  the  tunics  or  coats 
of  the  eye. 

INTEND  ANT.  A  military  officer  who 
has  the  inspection  and  management  of  certain 
affairs. 

INTENSITY.  The  state  of  being  affected 
to  a  high  degree ;  the  power  or  energy  of  any 
quality  raised  to  its  highest  pitch. 

INTERCALATION  (in  Chronology.)  An 
inserting  or  putting  in  a  day  in  the  month  of 
February  every  fourth  year. 

INTERDICT.  A  papal  censure,  prohibit- 
ing divine  offices  to  be  performed  within  any 
parish  or  town,  &c. ;  which  was  put  in  force 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  in 
Germany  several  times  at  different  periods. 

INTEREST  (in  Commerce.)  Money  paid 
for  the  use  or  loan  of  money.  The  sum  lent 
is  called  the  principal ;  the  sum  paid  by  the 
borrower,  the  interest ;  and  when  the  two  are 
incorporated,  the  interest  paid  upon  that  is 
called  compound  interest,  or  interest  upon  in- 

INTEREST  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  rule  by 
which  the  interest  of  money  is  computed,  which 
is  either  simple  or  compound. 

INTERJECTION.  An  indeclinable  part 
of  speech,  serving  to  express  the  emotions  of 
the  mind. 

INTERLOCUTORY  ORDER  (in  Law.) 
An  order  which  does  not  decide  the  cause  itself, 
only  some  intervening  matter  relating  to  it. 

INTERLOPERS  (in  Law.)  Those  who, 
without  legal  authorit}'-,  intercept  or  hinder 
the  trade  of  a  company  lawfully  established  to 
trade  in  a  particular  way  or  part 

INTERLUDE.  An  entertainment  between 
the  acts  of  a  play,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  performers  time  to  rest,  &c. 

INTERPOLATING  (among  Critics.)  In- 
serting a  spurious  passage  into  the  writings  of 
some  ancient  author. 

INTERREGNUM.  The  vacancy  of  a 
throne  by  tlie  death  or  deposition  of  a  king. 

INTERREX.  He  who  governs  while  there 
is  no  king. 

INTERROGATION.  A  question  put. 

INTERROGATION,  or  Note  op  In- 
TEBBOGATiON  (in  Grammar.)  A  mark  thus 
(?)  put  at  the  end  of  a  question. 

NTERROGATIVES.  Words  used  in 
asking  a  question,  as  why,  wherefore,  Ac. 
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INTERROGATIVE  SYSTEM.  A  mode 
of  teaching  by  iiieunsofqu<>stioiisaiKl  answers. 

INTERROGATORlt>J  (iir  Law.)  (Ques- 
tions in  writing  deniamled  of  witnesses  in  a 
cause,  jmrticularly  in  the  Court  of  Uliancery. 

IN  TERROREM.  By  way  of  frightening 
or  deterring. 

INTERSECTION  (hi  Mathematics.)  The 
cutting  of  one  line  or  plane  by  another, 

INTERVAL  (in  Music.)  The  difference  be- 
tween two  sounds,  as  rcsjiects  acute  uud 
grave. 

INTESTATE.  One  dying  without  a  will. 
-  INTESTINA  (in  Zoology.)  An  order  in 
tlie  liiima'an  system,  of  the  chtss  vermes,  in- 
cluding earthworms  and  leechejj. 

INTESTINE  MOTION  (in  Physiology.) 
That  motion  which  taki's  place  in  the  corpus- 
cles or  smallest j)articles  of  a  body. 

INTESTINES.  The  convoluted  membra- 
neous tube  in  the  body  of  animals.  In  the 
human  subject,  the  intestines  arc  divided  into 
large  and  small,  each  of  which  coiitiists  of  three 
distinct  portions. 

INTOLERANCE.  The  not  tolerating  or 
allowing  of  every  man's  private  judgement  in 
matters  of  doctrine  or  discipline. 

INTONATION  (in  Music.)  The  act  of 
sounding  the  notes  in  tlie  sciUc  with  the  voice, 
or  any  otlier  given  order  of  musical  tones. 

INTOXICATION.  The  state  of  intoxica- 
tion greatly  resembhis  that  of  an  incipient 
ijalsy  or  apoplexy.  Inebriated  persons  stag- 
ger in  all  directions;  they  stammer;  every 
thing  ap{)ears  double;  tlieir  tongue  is  in  a 
manner  paralytic,  and  they  are  deprived  of 
the  faculty  of  speech.  This  imbecility  extends 
to  the  mind,  which  is  thus  rendered  totidly  in- 
capable of  reflection.  As  the  brain  Ls  over- 
cliarged  with  blood,  the  vessels  pressing  on 
(hat "pait  are  very  liable  to  burst,  from  the 
least  accidental  concussion;  and  the  unlortu- 
riato  victim  of  such  folly  ujay  expire,  while  he 
remains  insensible  of  his  danger. 

INTRANSITIVE  VERBS.  Verbs  that  ex 
press  actions,  that  do  not  pass  over  to  an  ob- 
ject; as,  go,  come,  Ac. 

IN  TRANSITU.  During  the  passage  from 
one  pl.arxj  to  another. 

INTRUSION  (in  Law.)  A  violent  or  tm- 
lawful  8ei/.ing  iiptm  lands  or  tenements. 

INTUITION.  The  menUd  view  of  a  mat 
ter,  or  the  instantaneous  act  of  tlie  muid  in 
perceiving  Uie  agreement  or  disagreement  uf 
ideas. 

IN  VACUO,  i.  e.  In  empty  sjiace,  or  in 
liitively  empty. 

'  (in  Military  or  Naval  Affaii-s.)" 
suilor  wounded  or   disabled  in 
wai,  and  unfit  for  service. 

IN  VEN  riON.  Any  new  rneclianical  con- 
triv;inre  for  assisting  human  labour. 

INVENTORY.  A  catalogue  or  list  of 
goodf. 

INVFJISION  (in  Gmuictry.)  The  chang 
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ing  antecedents  into  consequents  in  tiie  terms 
of  |)ropt»rtion,  and  the  C4intrary. 

INUNDATAi  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Ijinnaian  natural  orders,  consisting  of  aquatic 
plaiitiJ. 

INVOCATION  (among  Poets.)  An  ad- 
dress to  their  favourite  poet. 

INVOICE.  A  bill  or  account  of  goofls  sent 
by  a  merchant  to  his  correspondent  in  a  foreign 
country. 

INVOLUNTARY  HOMICIDE  (inl^w.) 
The  killing  a  man  by  arxident,  which  ditVer.s 
from  excusable  homicide  by  misadventure  in 
this,  that  the  latter  happens  m  the  performance 
of  a  lawful  act,  but  the  former  may  be  an  in- 
different or  a  positively  unlawful  act,  which 
is  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case, 

IN  VOLUTION.  The  rai.sing  any  quanti- 
ty to  a  given  power  by  multiplying  it  into  it- 
s<;lf  the  recjuired  ntunbcr  of  times  ;  Urns,  Uie 
culicof  3  is  got  by  multiplying  3,  the  root,  in- 
to itself  twice,  as,  3X3X3—27. 

JOBBER.    In  England,  one  whs  bnyR  and 

sells  cattle  for  another.     In  the  United  States, 

a  person  who  is  engaged  in  a  chance  business. 

JOCKEY.  A  man  who  rides  horses  at  races  ; 

also,  one  who  deals  in  horses, 

IODINE.  A  deadly  poison,  of  a  black  co- 
lour and  metallic  InsUe,  procured  from  kelp, 
which  resembles  chlorine  in  its  odour,  and 
power  of  destroying  vegetable  colours.  Iodine 
is  inoombustible,  but  with  azote  it  forms  a  cu- 
rious detonating  powder. 

JOINER.  A  worker  in  wootl,  who  fits  to- 
gether tlie  several  pieces  which  have  leen  pre- 
pared for  each  other.  He  differs  fiom  the  car- 
|)entcr  iiuujmuch  as  he  does  the  finer  work, 
that  refiuires  more  skill. 

JOINT  (in  Anatomy.)  The  plnc«  where 
any  bone  is  arliculatetl  or  joined  with  another. 

JOINT  (in  Ma-sonr}'.)  The  separation  be- 
twe^Mi  the  stones  which  is  filled  with  mortar. 

JOINT  (in  Joinery.)  The  parts  where  two 
pieces  of  woo<l  join. 

JOINT  (u»  Botany.)  The  knot  in  the  Btalk 
of  a  i.lant. 

JOINT  (among  Butcliers.)  The  limb  that 
is  cut  from  the  carcass  of  an  animal. 

JOINT  ST0(;K  (in  Commerce.)  A  sUxk 
or  fund  formed  by  the  union  of  several  share:* 
from  different  iiersons. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIE.^?.  Com- 
nuicial  associations,  having  a  stock  consisting 
of  many  shares:  in  such  associations  the 
shareholders  gain  or  lose  according  to  the 
number  of  shan«  which  they  hold. 

JOINTURE  (in  I>aw.)  ThewifVs  Roparale 
estate,  securecl  by  will,  or  by  marriage  settle- 
ment; in  other  cases,  the  wife  inherits  one 
third. 

JOISTS.  TinilxTs  framed  into  tlie  girders 
or  summers  of  a  building. 

IONK;  ORDER  (in  Architecture.)  An 
order  3o  called  from  I-nin,  in  LcaBMT-ABin. 
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The  body  of  the  pillar  is  usually  channeled  or 
furrowed  with  twenty -(bur  gutters,  and  its 
lengtli,  with  the  capital  and  base,  is  twenty- 
nme  modules,  the  chapiter  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  volutes  or  scrolls. 


JONQUIL.  A  plant  of  the  Narcissus  kind, 
the  flowers  of  which  arc  either  single  or  double, 
and  are  much  esteemed  for  their  sweet  scent. 

JOURNAL.  Any  book  in  which  is  kept  an 
account  of  what  passes  in  the  day. 

JOURNAL  (in  Merchants'  Accounts.)  A 
book  wherein  every  tiling  is  posted  out  of  the 
waste-book. 

JOURNAL  (among  Publishers  and  Book- 
sellers.) A  periodical  work,  either  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly,  &c. 

JOURNAL  (among  Mariners.)  A  book 
wherein  is  kept  an  account  of  the  ship's  way 

JOURNEY  MAN.  One  who  works  by  the 
day,  the  week,  or  the  year,  &c.  for  another. 

IPECACUANHA,  A  medicinal  root,  which 
grows  in  America,  and  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  "^hen  it 
was  much  esteemed  for  the  cure  of  dysente- 
ries, but  afterwards  fell  into  disuse.  u 

IPSE  DIXIT.  Literally,  he  himself  saidV ; 
a  term  signifying  an  opinion  that  rests  on  tlic 
word  or  authority  of  an  individual  only. 

IPSO  FACTO.  The  very  fact. 

IRIDIUM.  A  metallic  substance  procured 
from  platina. 

IRIS  (in  Anatomy.)  A  striped,  variegated 
circle,  next  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

IRIS  (in  l^jtany.)  The  flower  de  luce,  or 
flag-flower,  &c. ;  a  i)i;mt  wiiii  a  bulbous  root, 
which  bears  a  beautiful  l)lue  flowoi".  There  are 
many  species  of  it,  as,  the  common  yellow  or 
water  iris,  the  flag^iris,  tlie  dwarf  iri.';,  itc. 

IRIS  (among  Opticians.)  >  The  changeable 
colours  which  api)ear  in  the  glasses  of  tele- 
scopes, &c. 

IRON.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
abundant  metals,  which  was  one  of  the  fiist 
that  was  known  and  worked.  This  metal  is 
easily  oxidized,  but  is  infusible  excejU  by  an 
intense  heat ;  it  i.s,  however,  malleable  at  a  i 
less  degree  of  heat,  and  several  piecea  may  be  1 


united  into  one  mass  by  a  process  called  weld 
ing.  Iron  is  the  only  metal  that  is  susceptible 
of  magnetic  attraction.  Pure  iron  is  very 
rarely  to  be  found ;  the  principal  varieties  of 
iron  are  the  cast  or  pig  iron,  or  that  which  ia 
immediately  extracted  from  the  ore ;  wrought 
iron,  that  which  has  gone  through  the  process 
of  melting  in  a  furnace ;  and  steel,  that  which 
has  been  heated  in  charcoal,  and  hardened  by 
its  combination  with  carbon.  The  substance 
called  black  lead,  is  a  carburet  of  iron ;  green 
vitriol  is  a  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  the  loadstone 
is  an  oxide  of  iron. 

IRON.  The  name  of  several  tools  made  of 
iron,  particularly  that  which  serves,  when  heat- 
ed, to  smooth  linen  after  it  has  been  washed. 

IRONMONGER.  A  dealer  in  iron. 

IRONMOULDS.  Spots  in  linen,  left  after 
ironing. 

IRONMOULDS  (among  Miners.)  YeUow 
lumps  of  iron  or  stone  found  in  chalk -pits. 

IRON  SMELTING.  One  of  the  most  for- 
midable  of  the  manufacturing  processes  of 
man.  The  iron-stone  is  exposed  in  a  suitable 
receptacle  to  the  action  of  an  intense  furnace 
beneath,  raised  to  the  highest  degree  by  means 
of  enormous  blasting-bellows,  the  roar  of  which, 
as  the  air  is  driven  into  and  fixed  in  the  fire, 
is  deafening.  The  iron  then  runs  out  in  a  li- 
quid stream,  and  being  received  in  a  channel 
formed  of  sand,  is  easily  cast  by  the  workmen 
into  any  desirable  shape. 

IRRATIONAIj  (in  Mathematics.)  An  epi- 
thet applied  to  surd  quantities. 

ISINGLASS.  A  gelatinous  matter,  formed 
of  the  dried  sounds  of  cod  and  other  fish.  It 
is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  blancmanger 
of  the  cooks,  and  is  also  used  medicinally. 

ISIS  (in  the  Mythology  of  the  Egyptians.) 
The  wife  and  sister  of  Osiris. 

ISLAND.  A  country  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  water,  as  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c. 

ISLAND  CRYSTAL.  A  transparent  stone 
of  the  nature  of  spar,  a  piece  of  which  laid  uj*- 
upon  a  book,  every  letter  seen  through  it  will 
a{)]x;ar  double.  It  was  originally  found  in 
Iceland,  whence  it  was  called  Iceland  or  Island 
Crystal,  but  is  to  be  met  with  in  France  and 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

ISOCHRONAL  or  Isochronous  Vi- 
BHATiONS,  Vibrations  of  a  pendulum  per- 
formed in  the  same  space  of  time. 

ISOPEREMETRICAL  FIGURES.  Pi- 
gures  having  equal  perimeters  or  circumfe- 
rences. 

ISOCELES  TRIANGLE.  A  triangle 
having  two  sides  or  legs  etpial  to  each  other. 

ISSUE  (in  Law.)  \.  The  children  boeot- 
teri  lietween  a  man  and  his  wife.  2.  The 
profits  iu-ising  from  lands,  tenements,  fines,  &c. 
3.  The  point  of  matter  at  issue  between  con- 
tending parties  in  a  suit,  when  a  thing  is  af- 
firmed on  tlieone  side,  and  denied  on  the  other- 
Lssues  may  be  cither  on  matters  of  factor  mat- 
ters of  law. 
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ISSUE  (in  Medicine.)  An  artificial  ajwr-' 
tnre,  giving  vent  to  noxious  liumours  in  tlie 
body. 

ISSUES  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Certain 
sums  of  money  given  into  tlie  hands  of  agents 
lor  the  payment  of  the  army. 

ISSUES  (in  Fortification.)  Outlets  in  a 
town. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES.  Games  formerly 
celebrated  by  tlie  Greeks  at  tlie  Istlimiia  of 
Corinth,  every  three,  four,  or  five  years: 

ISTHMUS.  A  little  neck  of  land  joining  a 
peninsula  to  a  continent,  as  the  I^tomus  of 
Corintli,  &c. 

ITALIAN.  A  native  of  Italy,  the  country 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  in  Europe,  having  a 
fertile  soil,  mild  climate,  serene  air,  and  great 
diversity  of  scenery,  abounding  with  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  buildings.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  are  an  en- 
lightened people,  distinguished  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  music,  paintings,  and  sculpture; 
but  those  of  the  southern  parts  are  ignorant, 
degraded,  and  immoral.  The  population  of 
Rome,  the  capital,  is  about  140,000 ;  but  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  contained  about  7,000,000. 
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ITALIC.  A  kind  of  letter  used  in  jn  int- 
ing,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  roman,  as 
in  tliis  word,  Italy. 

ITCH.  A  cutaneous  <li8ea.«;e,  sup])oscd  to 
be  caused  by  an  inse<"-t  of  tlie  acarus  trilie 
railed  tlie  itchmite.  Thin  small  insect,  whicli 
is  white,  with  rt^ldish  ieffs,  is  Jitimd  in  tlio 
sjin.'ill  jielhicid  vesicles  of  the  lianils  and 
i  "■      '\  with  tlie  itch. 

\l.so ;  a  word  used  to  denote  on 
I  to  an  account. 

ITlNl'UiANT.    Going  from  place  to  place. 

ITINERARY.  A  Uxik  pointing  out  the 
road*!  and  distances  of  places,  for  the  use  of 
travellers. 

.lUHH.RF,.  A  time  of  public  and  solemn 
f  '••  nncient  Hebrews.     This 

^  II  ill  year;  and  Ix-iraii  alwut 

1!  X.    At  this  time  all  Blavos 

MCic  itUastd,  all  debts  annihihUt-'d,  and  all 


lands,  Ac.  however  alienated,  wore  restored 
to  their  first  owners.  During  tliis  wliole  year 
all  kind  of  agriculture  was  forbidden,  and  the 
poor  had  the  benefit  of  the  harvest,  vintage, 
and  other  productions  of  the  earth. 

JUBILEE  (in  the  Romish  Church.)  A 
solemnity  instituted  A.  D.  1300,  by  Pope  Boni- 
face, to  be  observed  every  hundredth  year,  or 
every  twenty-fifth  year,  as  enjoined  "by  Pope 
Sextus  IV.  for  the  performance  of  several 
ceremonies  in  order  to  obtain  pai-dons,  remis- 
sions from  sins,  indulgences,  &c.  The  jubilee 
lasts  a  whole  year,  and  as  it  brhigs  in  great 
stores  of  wealth  to  the  popes,  it  lias  been  call- 
ed tlic  Golden  Year. 

JUDAISM.  Tlie  rites,  customs,  and  doc- 
trines of  tl«3  Jews. 

JUDGE  (in  Law.)  One  learned  in  the 
law,  appointed  to  preside  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  explain  tlie  actual  bearings  of  the  law  on 
a  case  before  the  jury. 

JUDGE  MARTIAL,  or  Judge  Advo- 
cate, or  Advocate  General.  The  su- 
preme judge  in  courts  martial. 

JUDGMENT  (in  Law.)  The  sentence  of 
the  court  pronounced  by  tlie  judge  on  the  mat- 
ter in  the  record,  eitlier  in  cases  of  default, 
where  the  defendant  puts  in  no  plea ;  or  of 
confession,  where  the  defendant  acknowledges 
the  action  ;  or,  upon  demurrer,  where  the  de- 
fendant pleads  a  bad  plea  in  bar ;  or  u|K>n  a 
nonsuit  or  retraxit,  where  the  plaintiff •  with- 
draws or  alKindons  the  prosecution.  Judg- 
ments are  either  interlocutory,  that  is,  given 
in  the  middle  of  a  cause  on  some  interm^iate 
jKiint,  or  final,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  action. 

JUDICIAL  (in  I^aw.)  An  epithet  for 
what  appertains  to  a  court,  a?  judicial  de- 
cisions, &c. 

JUGULARF^  (in  Ichthyology.)  An  order 
of  fishes  in  tlie  Linna^an  system,  including 
those  that  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  before 
the  pectoral,  as  tlic  cod,  the  whiting,  the  had- 
dock, «&c. 

JUGULAR  VEINS.  Veins  running  from 
the  head  down  the  sidi^  of  the  neck. 

JULIAN  PERIOD  (in  Chronology  )  A 
|x;riod  of  7i'S0  consecutive  years,  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  tlie  three  cycles  o( 
the  siui,  moon,  and  indiction,  into  one  another. 
It  was  so  called  because  it  consists  of  Julian 
years. 

JULIAN  YEAR.  A  space  of  time  am- 
sisting  of  3(J5  days  and  G  hours,  so  i-»\M  from 
Julius  (Ja'siir,  by  whom  it  wiis  established. 
Tlie  calendar,  which  contained  an  nrrouiit  of 
Julian  time,  was  callixl  the  Julian  Calejidar; 
and  the  time  when  it  was  first  instituted,  name- 
ly, 46  A.  c,  tJie  Julian  EjKx'lia. 

JULY.  The  seventli  month  in  theyear,  so 
called  in  honour  of  Jidius  Cir.'^r. 

JUNIPER  TREE.  A  sort  of  trcoor  shrub, 
having  long,  narrow,  and  prickly  leaves,  and 
bearing  n  soft  nulpy  berry.  Tliia  shrub  is 
commonly  founa  on  hootlis  and  barren  hills^ 
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hut  the  berries  which  are  uprd  mfMhcinall^  are 
brought  from  Germany.  Prom  the  berries  is 
made,  in  Holland,  the  gin  called  Hollands  gin. 

Jiiniper-l)erries  possess  a  strong,  not  un 
pleasant  smell ;  and  a  warm,  pungent,  sweet 
taste;  which,  on  chewing,  or  previously  well 
bruising  theni,  is  succeeded  by  a  bitterish  fla- 
vour. They  require  two  years  before  they 
ripen,  and  yield,  on  expression,  a  rich,  sweet, 
aromatic  jnjce,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  taste  of  honey.  These  berries  are  useful 
carminatives ;  for  which  purposes  a  spirituous 
water,  and  an  essential  oil,  are  prepared  from 
them. 

JUNO  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.)     Th 
wife    of  Jupiter,   whose    emblem    was    the 
peacock. 


JUNO  (in  Astronomy.)  One  of  the 
np wly  discovered  planets. 

JUNTA.  A  Spanish  term  for  a  meeting 
of  men  sitting  in  council. 

IVORY.  A  finer  sort  of  bone,  or  an  in- 
termediate substance  l)etween  bone  and  horn, 
prepared  from  the  tusk  of  the  male  elephant, 
which  sometimes  weighs  200  pounds.  It  is 
much  used  in  various  manufactures,  and  its 
coal  forma  ivory  black.  In  decompasition 
100  parts  contani  24  of  gelatine,  and  04  of 
phosphate  of  lime. 

'JUPITER  (in  the  Heathen  Mytliology.) 
The  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  chief  of  the 


gods,  was  the  most  honoured  among  men.  Hie 
most  usual  attributes  are  the  eagle,  and  thun- 
der, iuuJSometinies  a  fiy^ure  of  victory,  and  a 
ppear,  &c. 
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JUPITER  (in  Astronomy.)  Tiie  Urges* 
planet  of  the  solar  system,  being  89,522  miles 
in  diameter,  or  1400  times  larger  than  the 
earth.  It  revolves  round  the  sun  in  4332  days 
14  hours  of  our  time,  and  on  its  own  axis  in 
9  hours  56  minutes,  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  86^ 
54  1-2'.     It  is  attended  by  four  satellites. 


JURISDICTION.  The  power  or  autho- 
rity  invested  in  any  individud  or  court,  of 
domg  justice  in  the  causes  brought  before 
them. 

JURISPRUDENCE.  Properly,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  or  skill  in  interpreting  and 
applying  them;  also,  the  laws  tliemselves, 
together  with  all  tliat  relates  to  their  adminis- 
tration. English  jurisprudence  comprehends 
the  common  and  statute  law,  together  with 
such  parts  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  as  have 
been  admitted  into  our  courts. 

JURY  (in  Law.)  A  certain  number  of 
persons  sworn  to  inquire  of  and  to  declare  the 
truth  upon  the  evidence  offered  to  them  rela- 
ting to  the  matter  of  fact.  Juries  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  the  grand  jury,  petit  jury, 
special  jury,  common  jury,  coroner's  jury, 
&c.  The  grand  jury,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  men,  is  chosen  to  consider  all  bills  of  in- 
dictment preferred  to  the  court,  which  they 
retvirn  as  true,  by  writing  upon  them,  '  billa 
vera,'  true  bill,  or  throw  out  by  indorsing  the 
word  '  ignoramus.'  The  jietit  jtiry,  consisting 
of  twelve  men,  is  chosen  to  try  all  causes  civil 
and  criminal :  in  the  latter  causes  thej'  give  a 
verdict  of  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty ;  in  civil 
causes  they  bring  a  verdict  eitlier  for  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendant ;  and  in  real  actions, 
either  for  the  demandant  or  tenant.  A  jury 
is  called  sjie^ial  when  it  is  returned  for  a  par- 
ticular cause,  and  common  when  it  is  return- 
ed by  the  sheriff  in  tlie  same  panel  to  try  every 
cause  at  the  same  assizes. 

JURYMAN.  One  who  is  Bworn  on  a 
jury. 

lURY-MAST.  A  groat  yard  used  in  the 
place  of  the  foremast  or  mainmast  when  it  is 
broken  down  by  a  storm. 

JUSTICE  (in  Law)  A  magistrate  ap 
pointed  in  a  district  or  county  fo  hear  crinii 
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^M  diarges,  and  decide  in  minor  cases  under 
the  law. 

JUSTIFICATION  (in  liaw.)  Tlie  bHow- 
iiig  good  reason  in  a  court,  why  one  lias  done 
the  uiin^  for  wliich  he  is  called  to  answer. 

JUST^i.  Exorcisos  in  former  times  for  the 
display  of  martial  prowess  at  great  solemnities, 
as  the  marriages  of  princes,  «fec. 
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JUXTAPOSITION  (with  Philosopliers.) 
The  slate  of  being  placed  in  contiguity  or 
near  to  each  other. 

IVY.  A  parasitic  or  twining  plant,  that 
runs  about  trees,  walls,  Ac.  by  means  of  roota 
and  fibres  from  its  brandies,  it  shoots  almost 
20  feet  in  one  year,  and  gradueJly  extends  to 
the  top  of  tlie  highest  building. 


K. 


K,  the  tenth  letter  in  the  nlphalvt,  stood 
as  a  numeral  for  250,  with  a  stroke  over  it 
thus,  K,  for  250,000;  as  an  abbreviation,  it 
stands  for  Kuight,  as  K.  G.  Knight  of  tlie 
Garter,  K.  B.  Knight  of  tiie  Bath. 

KALE.  A  hardy  kind  of  winter  cablioge, 
with  a  curled  leaf. 

KALEIODOSCOPE.  An  optical  instru- 
ment for  creating  and  exhibiting  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  forms,  and  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  either  to  please  the  eye,  by 
an  ever  varying  succession  of  splendid  tints 
and  systematical  f unis,  or  to  enable  the  obser- 
ver to  render  permanent  such  as  may  appear 
most  appropriate  lor  any  of  the  numerous 
hranclu:s  of  the  ornamental  arts.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Brewster,  and  is  chiefly  used 
I'V  calico-printers,  potters,  and  carpet  manu- 
fiicturers,  who  are  tnus  supplied  with  an  im- 
meii.se  variety  of  patterns. 

KALI  (called  in  Botany  Salsola  Kali.) 
A  sort  of  marine  plants,  from  which  the  alkali 
of  commerce,  called  kelp,  is  procured  by  burn- 
ing. 

KALMUCS.  A  nation  of  Tartars  inhabit- 
incr  the  government  of  Caucasia  in  Russia, 
vvhicji  lies  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 

KAMSCHATKAN.  A  native  of  Kam- 
pchatka,  a  peninsula  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Kussia.    The  clioiate  of  Kamscbatka  ia  cold. 


habitants.  The  ground  being  covered  with 
frozen  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
ycai-,  travelling  is  performed  on  sledges  drawn 
l7y  t^'ams  of  dogs  ;  and  the  engraving  repre- 
sents a  traveller  in  liis  sledge,  holding  the 
reins  of  his  dogs. 

KAMSIN.  A  hot  and  dry  southerly  wind, 
common  in  Egypt  and  tlie  deserts  of  Africa, 
wliich  prevails  more  or  less  for  fifty  days. 
On  the  approach  of  this  wind  the  sky  becomes 
dark  and  neavy,  the  air  gray  and  thick,  and 
filled  with  a  dust  so  subrie  that  it  penetrates 
every  where.  It  is  not  remarkably  hot  at 
first,  but  increases  in  heat  the  longer  it  con- 
tinues, during  which  time  it  causes  a  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  when  at  its  highest  pitch, 
will  cause  sufibcation  and  sudden  death.  To 
prevent  this,  it  is  necosisary  to  stop  tiie  noso 
and  mouth  with  handkerchiefs. 

KAN.  A  magistrate  in  Persia,  answering 
to  a  governor  in  Euroi)e. 

KANGAROO.  An  animal  in  New  South 
Wales,  four  or  five  feet  long,  with  a  tail  three 
f<>et,  weighing  150  lbs.  wlujse  usual  position 
is  standing  on  its  hind  feet,  its  fore  feet  being 
employed  like  those  of  the  squirrel.  It  Uvea 
on  vegetables,  and,  instead  of  walking,  leaps 
fiftet^n  feet  at  a  time.  It  is  furnished,  likd 
the  opossum,  with  a  pouch  in  the  aWomen, 
which  is  a  n^eptacle  for  its  young  during  tha 
time  of  breeding,  and  is  resorted  to  after  the 
birth  for  the  sake  of  warmth  and  protection. 


.iiiil  the  soil  barren,  but  the  country  .ilxiunds 

I  wild  iuiimalfl,  which  yield  rich  :ind  Viilun- 

I'l.'  fins.      The  c.)a.si8  und  rivers  swarm  with 

flsli,  <\ liich  foiio  the  prhuipnl  IIkhI  ot  tlm  in- 
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KAOTJN.  A  sort  of  earth  which  is  osed  M 
one  of  the  l\>  o  ingrfdients  in  porcelain. 
KECRLING  (ain«>ng  Manners.)  Winding 
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or  twining  small  ropes  about  a  cable  or  bolt 
rope,  to  preserve  them  from  galling. 

KEDGER.     A  small  anchor. 

KEEL.  The  lowest  piece  of  tiiTiber  in  a 
ship,  running  her  whole  length.  Sometimes 
a  second  keel,  or  false  keel,  as  it  is  called,  is 
put  under  the  first.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  a  low  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  in  the  river 
Tyne,  in  England,  for  bringing  coals  from 
Newcastle. 

KEELERS  (among  Mariners.)  Small  tubs 
used  in  calking  ships. 

KEEL-HAULING  (among  Mariners.) 
A  punishment  of  offenders  at  sea  by  letting 
them  down  with  ropes,  and  drawing  tiiem 
under  the  keel  from  one  side  to  the  other, 

KEELSON  (in  Naval  Architecture.)  A 
principal  timber  in  a  ship,  laid  withinside 
across  all  the  timbers. 

KEEP.  A  strong  tower  in  old  castles, 
where  the  besieged  retreated  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremity. 

KEEPER  (in  Law.)  An  officer  in  Eng- 
land, of  different  descriptions,  as  the  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  a  lord  by  his  office,  and 
one  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  through  whose 
hands  pass  all  charters,  commissions,  and 
grants  of  the  king  under  the  Great  Seal ; 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  through  whose 
hands  pass  all  charters,  &c.  before  they  come 
to  the  Great  Seal ;  besides  which  there  is  the 
Keeper  of  the  Forests ;  the  Keeper  of  the 
Touch,  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  &c. 

KEEPING  ^among  Painters.)  The  ma- 
nagement of  lights  and  shades,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  distances  of  objects  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective. 

KELP.  The  ashes  of  the  salsola  soda 
and  other  marine  plants,  which,  when  burnt 
in  pits,  and  stirred  about  for  a  length  of  time, 
form  hard  masses,  that  are  used  in  making 
soap.  In  this  manner  the  mineral  alkali 
called  soda  is  procured.  The  preparation  of 
this  useful  article  should  l)e  commenced  in  the 
spring ;  for,  if  the  burning  be  delayed  till  the 
harvest  is  fai  advanced,  the  rainy  season  of 
autumn  renders  the  process  more  tedious  and 
difficult. 

KENNEL  (among  Sportsmen.)  A  place 
n  which  dogs  are  kept;  also,  the  hole  in 
A'hicli  a  fox  lies. 

KERMES,  A  round  body  of  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  soft  granules  filled  witli  a 
rod  colour.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  adhering  to  the  scarlet  oak,  and 
was  till  lately  supposed  to  be  a  vf^etablc  ex- 
crescence, but  is  now  known  to  be  the  ex- 
tended body  of  an  animal  filled  with  a  nume- 
rous offspring,  which  are  the  little  red 
granules. 

KERMES  MINERALIS.  A  preparation 
of  antimony,  so  called  from  its  beautiful  deep 
orange  colour. 

KESTREL.  A  small  kind  of  hawk. 


KETCH.    A  small  vcsisel  constructed  few 
carrying  bombs. 
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KETCHUP.  The  liquor  of  mushrooms, 
which  is  much  used  as  a  sauce. 

KETTLE-DRUM.  A  drum,  the  vellum 
head  of  which  is  spread  over  a  body  of  brass. 

KETTON  STONE.  An  opaque  compact 
sort  of  marble  found  in  different  imrts  of  Bri- 
tain. 

KEY  (among  Smiths.)  An  instrument  for 
opening  a  lock,  having  cavities  to  correspond 
to  the  wards  of  the  lock. 

KEY  (in  Gunnery.)  The  firelocks  and 
springlocks  of  gun-carriages. 

KEY  (in  Carpentry.)  The  last  board  that 
is  laid. 

KEY  (in  Music.)  A  name  for  the  pieces 
of  wood  or  ivory  in  an  organ  or  harpsichord, 
which  are  struck  by  the  finger  in  playing  an 
instrument;  also,  the  fundamental  note,  oUier- 
wise  called  the  cleff  or  cliff. 

KEY  (in  Commerce.)  The  same  as  Quay. 

KEY-STONE  (among  Architects.)  The 
name  for  those  stones  which  form  the  sweep 
of  an  arch,  particularly  the  last  or  middle 
stone  placed  on  the  top  of  the  arch  or  vault 

KIDNAPPING  (in  Law.)  The  forcible 
taking  away,  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in 
order  to  cjirry  them  abroad.  This  is  an 
offence  at  common  law,  and  punisliable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

KIDNEY-BEAN.  A  garden  pulse  having 
a  papilionaceous  flower,  the  pistil  of  which 
liccoines  a  long  pod,  that  is  eaVen  before  the 
seeds  arc  fully  formed. 

KIDNEYS.  Glands  shaped  like  a  kidney- 
bean,  which  separate  the  urine  from  the  blood. 
There  are  two  kidneys,  one  on  each  lumbar 
region. 

KILDERKIN.  A  foreign  liquid  measure 
containing  eighteen  gallons. 

KIIiN.  A  furnace  in  which  chalk  is  burnt 
fl)r  making  lime ;  also,  a  place  where  bricks, 
tiles,  and  malt,  are  burnt  or  dried. 

KILN-DRYING.  The  process  of  drying 
wetted  Ixirley  on  a  kiln  for  the  purpose  of 
making  malt. 

KIND  (in  Law.)    In  their  natitral  state, 


KIN 

us  tithe  in  kind,  that  is,  in  the  commodities 
themselves  as  dustin^iished  from  their  value 
in  money;  so,  in  Military  A  Hairs,  ratios  sup- 
plied in  Kind. 

KINDRED  (in  Law.)  Persons  of  tlie  same 
blood  or  descent. 

KING.  The  sovereign  ruler  of  a  slate.  The 
law  ascribes  to  the  king  of  Kngland,  in  his 
political  capacity,  immortality,  for  the  king 
never  dies;  and  on  his  dtx^casc,  which  is 
called  his  demise,  his  regal  dignity  Is  vested, 
without  any  interregnum  or  interval,  at  once 
in  his  heir. 

KING  AT  ARMS  (in  Heraldry.)  An  offi- 
cer at  arms,  that  has  the  pre-eminence  over  the 
rest,  and  is  otherwise  culled  Garter  King  at 
Arms. 

KINGDOM  (in  I/aw.)  Any  country  go- 
verned by  a  king. 

KINGDOM  (in  Natural  History.)  A  gc- 
iirral  division  of  natural  objects,  as  the  animal, 
tlic  mineral,  and  tlie  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  the 
Linntcan  system. 

KING  FISH.  A  European  fish  of  remark 
ably  Sfilendid  colours.     •• 

KINGFISHER.  A  very  beautiful  bird 
that  iwU  oil  fish.  The  top  of  the  hoad  and 
sides  of  the  lx>dy  are  greenish,  marked  wtii 
traverse  spots  of  blue  ;  the  tail  is  blue,  and  tlie 
breast  and  lower  parts  of  the  botly  are  whitish 
with  a  tinge  of  orange.  This  bird  is  supposed 
to  be  tlie  halcyon  of  the  ancients. 
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count.  Prom  its  sensible  qualities,  and  also  by 
its  striking  a  black  colour  with  a  solution  of 
green  vitriol,  this  drug  ia  rcmaikably  astrin- 
gent. 

KIRK.     The  Scotch  Presbyterian  church. 

KITE.  A  bird  of  prey,  oi  the  falcon  kind, 
the  tail  of  which  is  forked,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  iill  other  birds  of  prey. 


KING-PIECE,  or   King  I 


(in    Ca 


peritrv.)     Tim  iliief  lieam  under  the  roof. 

KING'S  HENtMI,  Hancuh   Reqiu.'^,  or 

B.  R.     The  Hupreiiu?  court  M'  common  law  in 

England,  consisting  of  tiie  Ijord  Chief  Justice, 

and  three  puisne  or  inferior  judges,  who  hear 

,,„l . 1. 1, ■,,,,;....  for  the  most  jiait,  all  ffJcas  which 

i^'s  crown  and  dignilv. 

't  Hi.     A  scrofulous  disease,  in 

"■  ulrvrnted,  tlie  gift  of 

■1  iiu-rly  attribute<l  to  the 

1  liiigiand  from  the  time 

ud  Uio  Uoiifossor.     The  practice  of 

,  for  tlie  evil  is  now  aliolished. 

o         \    •Mii.iMiy    rtMinous   subsJanrr, 

i:<  made  in  a  tree  calU^l 

I  ive  of  the  inland  poits  ol 

.ituiLii,  I'ui  I'l  wiiicii  tlieie  ia  no  bolonicid  ac- 


KITE.  A  ). lay  tiling  amon?  schoolboyB, 
consisting  of  a  slight  wooden  frame  covered 
with  paper,  and  constructed  so  as  to  rise  in  tli« 
air.  By  the  help  of  a  long  string  it  may  be 
fillo\yed  to  fly  at  the  pleasure  of  the  person 
holding  it. 


KNAPSACK.  A  leathern  l«g  in  which 
soldiciK  carrv  their  provisions,  &c. 

KNEES  (in  Naval  Airliilecture.)  Pieces 
of  tiinU^r  bowixl  like  a  knee,  which  bind  the 
licams  and  futlocks  together. 

KNEIiTj.  A  pas-sing  bell,  anciently  rung  at 
the  time  when  a  [)erson  was  alniut  to  expire. 

KNIGHT.     A  title  of  honoi.r,  originally 
bestowed  on  every   man  of  rank  or  honmir, 
that  he  might  l)e  ipialilied  to  give  challimgfs, 
and  to  |iri((.r  in  l.iiis  I.I"  aims.      It  is  now  an 
order  ol 
hoiioiai 
on  whom  11  1 
niid  bis  will     I 
made  by  iIk'  '• 
ufi  he  knocLs,  uiul  'ayinjj  'KibC  vip,  Su  L>,  V 
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The  engraving  represents  an  ancient  knight  in 
armour. 


KNITTING,  The  process  of  weaving 
without  a  loom  by  the  help  of  a  needle. 

KNOT  (among  Mariners.)  Tiie  division 
of  the  log  line,  answering  to  half  a  minute,  as 
a  mile  does  to  an  hour. 

KNOT  (in  Ornithology.)  A  fen-bird,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  very  delicious. 

KNOUT.  A  Russian  punishment,  which 
consists  in  barbarous  scourging,  slitting  the 
nostrite,  and  mainiings  of  ditierent  kinds. 

KNOWLEDGE.  Knowledge  is  defined 
by  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  the  perception  of  the  con- 
nexion and  agreement,  or  disagreement  and 
repugnancy  of  our  ideas.  It  also  denotes 
learning,  as  the  improvement  of  our  faculties 
by  reading ;  experience,  or  the  acciuiring  new 
ideas  or  truths,  by  seeing  a  variety  of  objects, 
and  malting  observations  upon  them  in  our  own 
minds.  The  brandies  of  knowledge  are  the 
mathematical  sciences,  natural  philosophy  in 
its  varieties,  natural  history  of  the  tliree  king- 
doms of  rvature,  moral  philosopliy,  grammar, 
logic,  and  metaphysics,  jurisprudence,  political 
economy,  history,  and  geography ;  wliile  the 
belles-tetti-es  include  pfx;try,  essay-writing, 
and  worksof  fancy.  No  man,  says  Uie  admi- 
rable Dr.  Watts,  is  obliged  to  Imni  and  know 
every  thing ;  tliis  can  neither  be  sought  nor 
required,  for  it  is  utterly  inijxjssible  :  yet  all 
person."?  are  under  some  obligation  to  improve 
tlieir  own  understanding,  otherwise  it  will  l>e 
a  bcirren  dtwcrt,  or  u  forest  overgrown  witli 
weeds  and  brambles.  Universal  isjiiorance  or 
infinite  error  will  overspread  the  mind  which 
is  utterly  neglected,  and  lies  without  any  cul- 
tivalion.  The  followuig  rul(x;,  then.ibre,  should 
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be  attended  to  for  the  improvsment  of  know- 
ledge :  1.  Deeply  possess  your  mind  with  the 
vast  unportancc  of  a  good  judgement,  and  the 
rich  and  inestimable  advantage  of  a  right  rea- 
soning. 2.  Consider  the  weaknesses,  failings, 
and  mistakes  of  human  nature  in  general.  3. 
Be  not  satisfied  with  a  slight  view  of  things, 
but  to  take  a  wide  survey  now  and  then  of  the 
vast  and  unlimited  regions  of  learning,  the  va- 
riety of  questions  and  ditliculties  belonging  to 
every  science.  4.  Presume  not  too  much  upon 
a  bright  genius,  a  ready  wit,  and  good  parts ; 
for  this,  without  study,  will  never  make  a  man 
of  knowledge.  5.  Do  not  imagine  that  a  large 
and  laborious  reading,  and  a  strong  memory, 
can  render  you  truly  wise  witlioirt  studious 
meditation.  6.  Be  not  so  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  a  Ufe  of  learning  is  a  life  of  laziness.  7. 
Let  the  hope  of  new  discoveries,  as  well  as  the 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  known  trutlis,  ani- 
mate your  daily  industry.  8.  Do  not  hover 
ahvays  on  the  surface  of  things,  nor  take  up 
suddenly  witli  mere  appearances.  9.  Once  a 
day,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  life  and 
study,  call  yourselves  to  an  account  what  new 
ideas  you  have  gained.  10.  Maintain  a  con- 
stant watch  at  all  times  against  a  dogmatical 
spirit.  11.  Be  humble,  and  courageous  enough 
to  retract  any  mistake,  and  confess  an  error. 
12.  Beware  of  a  fanciful  temper  of  mind,  and 
a  humorous  conduct.  13.  Have  a  care  of  tri- 
fling with  things  important  and  momentous, 
or  of  sporting  with  things  awful  and  sacred. 
14.  Ever  maintain  a  virtuous  and  pious  frame 
of  spirit.  15.  Watch  against  the  pride  of  your 
own  reason,  and  a  vain  conceit  of  your  own 
intellectual  powers,  with  neglect  of  Divine  aid 
and  blessing.  16.  Ofler  u\\  therefore,  your 
daily  requests  to  God,  the  Father  of  Lights, 
that  he  would  bless  all  your  attempts  and  la- 
bours in  reading,  study,  and  conversation. 

KORAN.  The  book  of  Uie  Mahometan 
doctrine,  containing  tlie  revelations  of  tlieir 
pretended  prophet 

KOUMISS.  A  fermented  liquor  made  by 
the  Tartars,  of  mare's  milk.  Something  simi- 
lar is  pre[)ared  in  the  Oikney  and  Slielland 
Isles. 

KREMLIN.  The  iialacc  of  the  C7ars  of 
Muscovy,  at  Moscow,  famous  for  its  splendour 
inside  and  outside.  In  the  dreadful  conflagra- 
tion that  so  quickly  followed  tlie  entry  of  the 
French  army  into  Moscow,  on  the  Mlh  of 
September,  1812,  the  Kremlin  suflered  very 
little.  It  stands  in  the  central  and  highet^t  part 
of  the  city  ;  is  of  a  lri;mgular  form,  and  about 
two  miles  in  circmnfercnce ;  and  is  surround- 
ed by  high  walls  of  stone  and  brick  ;  which 
were  constructed  in  the  year  1491,  imder  the 
reign  of  Ivan  Vasyilievitch  I.  It  contains,  be- 
sides the  ancient  pal;uo  of  tlic  Czai"s,  several 
churches,  two  convents,  the  patriarchal  palac«, 
the  arsenal,  now  in  ruins,  and  one  private 
house,  which  belongt>d  to  Boris  Godunof  be- 
tbre  ho  wi<f=  >-.ii';.'i  i-  il>,.  (I.i-..nc. 
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L,  the  eleventh  letter  in  the  alphabet,  deno- 
ting, as  a  numeral,  50,  and  with  a  line  over  it 
thus,  L,  50,000  ;  as  an  abbreviation,  it  Btunds 
for  libra,  pound,  and  liber,  book. 

LA  (in  Music.)  The  syllable  by  which 
Guido  denoted  the  last  sound  of  each  hexa- 
chord. 

LABEL  (among  Mechanics.)  A  thin  brass 
ruler,  with  sights,  commonly  used  with  a  cir- 
cumferentor,  to  take  heights. 

LABEL  (in  Heraldry.)  A  figure  supposed 
to  represent  ribands,  which  in  coats  of  arms 
distinguish  the  eldest  son  of  a  family. 

LABEL  (in  Law.)  A  slip  fastened  to  deeds 
or  writings,  or  any  paper  joined  by  way  of 
addition  to  a  will. 

LABIAL  LETTERS.  Letters  requiring 
the  use  of  the  lips  in  pronunciation. 

LABORATORY.  Achy  mist's  workshop; 
also,  a  workhouse  where  fireworkers  and  f)om- 
bardiers  prepare  their  stores. 

LABYRINTH.  A  maze  or  nlace  full  of 
intricate  windings.  The  labyrinth  of  E^ypt, 
built  by  Psammiticus  on  tlie  banks  of  the  river 
Nile,  contained,  within  the  compass  of  one 
continued  wall,  one  thousand  houses  and  twelve 
royal  palaces,  all  covered  with  marble  ;  it  had 
only  one  entrance,  but  innumerable  turnings 
and  windings,  so  that  those  who  were  in  could 
not  find  their  way  out  without  a  guide.  This 
labyrintli  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  won 
ders  of  the  world. 

LAC.  A  substance  well  known  in  Europe 
under  the  different  names  of  stick-lac,  shell-Iac 
and  seed-lac.  Stick -lac  is  the  lac  in  its  natural 
state :  seed-lac  is  the  stick-lack  separated  from 
the  twigs ;  shell-lac  is  tliat  whicli  has  under 
gone  the  process  of  being  purified.  Lac  was 
for  some  time  supposctl  to  be  a  gum,  but  im 
properly  so,  because  it  is  inflammable,  and  not 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  the  product  of  the  coc 
cus  lacca,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
branches  of  a  tree  in  Thil)et,  and  elsewhere  in 
India,  where  lac  is  fashioned  into  rings,  beads, 
and  other  trinkets.  Sealing  wax,  varnishes, 
and  lake  for  painters,  are  made  from  it,  and  it 
is  also  much  used  as  a  dye. 

LACCIC  ACID  (in  Chymistiy.)  An  acid 
procured  from  gum  lac,  the  comjtonent  parts 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen. 

LACE 


or  line  used  to  confine  the  heads  of  fiails  to 
their  yards. 

LACK  (in  Commerce.)  The  number  of 
100,000  rupees  in  India. 

LACKER,  or  LACQUER.  A  sort  of  var- 
nish applied  to  tin^  brass,  or  other  metals. 
The  basis  of  lacker  is  a  solution  of  the  resinous 
substance  of  seed-lac  in  spirit  of  wine.  In 
order  to  give  a  golden  colour  to  the  solution, 
two  parts  of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of 
anotto.  When  silver  leaf  or  tin  is  to  be  lacker- 
ed, a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  materials 
is  requisite  than  when  tlie  lacker  is  intended 
to  be  laid  on  brass. 

LACTEAL  VESSELS  (in  Anatomy.)  Ten- 
der  transparent  vessels,  which  convey  the 
chyle  from  the  mesentery  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  from 
sour  milk  by  precipitating  it  with  lime-water, 
and  separating  the  lime  with  oxalic  acid.  It 
is  supposed  to  consist  of  acetic  acid  and  mu- 
riate of  potash,  with  a  small  portion  of  iron 
and  an  animal  matter. 

LADDER,  Scaling  (in  Fortification.)  A 
particular  kind  of  ladder  made  of  ropes  or  flat 
staves,  with  which  the  men  scale  the  walls  of 
a  place  that  is  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 

LADY-BIRD.  A  small  red  insect  with 
black  spots,  generally  found  on  leaves  of 
bushes,  &c. 


LACE  (in  Commerce.)     A  work  compoaed 

of ^'-rrads  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk  inter- 

^  '  irked  by  nifuiis  of  spindltis  on  a 

I  iiig  to  tlie  pattern  designed. 

M AL.     An  appellation  given  to 
f  r  llin  eye,  from  their  serving  to 

f '  v.-y  away  the  teai-s,  as  the  lachry- 

mal UiicU,  ihe  lachryrmd  gland,  the  lachry- 
mal i.i  (Muicta,  <&c. 

LACING  (among  Maiuicrs.)     The  rope 
2  P 


LADY'S  SLIPPER.  A  plant  which  gro^v* 
wild,  the  flower  of  which  is  something  in  the 
sha(>e  of  a  shoe. 

LADY'S  SMOCK.  A  plant  that  grow* 
wild,  the  flower  of  which  consists  of  four 
leaves  succeeded  by  narrow  pods,  which, 
when  ripe,  roll  up  and  cast  fbrth-thcir  seeds. 

LAIR  (among  Sportsmen.)  The  place  where 
deer  harbour  by  day. 

L  AIUD,  Tlie  name  of  a  lord  of  a  manor  in 
tlie  highlands  of  Scotland. 

LAITY.  The  people,  as  distinguiahed  firom 
the  elergy. 

LAKE  (in  Geography.)  A  collection  of  wa* 
ters  in  an  inland  place  of  greet  extent  and 
depth ;  as,  Lake  Superior,  Ac. 

liAKE  (in  Painting.)  A  fine  crimson  co- 
lour, between  carmine  and  vermilion.  It  is 
formeil  by  precipitation  from  the  solution  of 
the  colouring  matter  with  an  earth  or  iiwIaUio 
oxide.  Prci-ipilalrs  of  ditf<Tcnt  shades  are  ob. 
taincd  with  alum,  nitre,  chalk,  vtc. 
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liAMA,  or  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet. 
The  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  country,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  immortal,  and  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  mort?J  frame  his  soul  enters  into 
the  body  of  a  new  born  child.  He  is  worship- 
ped as  a  supernatural  being  bv  his  subjects, 
and  is  never  to  be  seen  but  m  the  secret  reces- 
Bes  of  his  palace,  where  he  sits  cross-l^ged 
on  a  cushion. 

LAMB.  The  young  of  sheep  while  under  a 
year  old. 


LAMINA.  A  thin  plate  of  any  metal. 

LAMINA  (in  Anatomy.)  The  two  tliin 
plates  or  tables  of  the  skull. 

LAMP.  A  light  made  of  oil  and  a  vnck  : 
also,  the  vessel  to  receive  the  oil  and  the  v/ick. 

LAMP,  Argand.  This  is  a  very  inge- 
nious contrivance,  and  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  lamps  that  has  yet  teen  made.  It  is 
the  invention  of  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  in  Italy ; 
and  the  principle  on  which  the  lamp  depends, 
is  the  admission  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  to 
the  flame  than  can  be  done  in  the  common 
way.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
wick  of  a  circular  form,  by  which  means  a 
current  of  air  rushes  through  the  cylinder  on 
which  it  is  placed  with  great  force;  and, 
along  with  that  which  has  access  to  the  out- 
side, exciting  the  flame  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  smoke  is  entirely  consumed.  Thus  both 
the  light  and  heat  are  prodigiously  increased, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  considerable 
saving  in  tlie  expense  of  oil,  the  combustion 
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being  exceedingly  augmented  by  the  quantity 
of  air  admitted  to  tlie  flame ;  and  that  what  in 
common  lamps  is  dissipated  in  smoke,  is  here 
converted  into  a  brilliant  flame. 

LAMPBLACK.  A  colour  procured  from 
the  soot  of  a  lamp  mixed  with  gum  water. 

LAMPERS.  A  disease  in  the  palate  of  a 
horse's  mouth. 

LAMPREY.  A  sort  offish,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  rocks  and  other  bodies  by  the  mouth. 
It  is  in  shape  like  an  eel,  and  as  slippery. 
Lampreys  are  esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  and  are 
season  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May. 

L AMP YRIS,  (in  Entomology.)  The  fire  fly. 
There  are  eighteen  species  of  this  genus,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  noctiluca. 
The  male  of  this  insect  is  less  than  the  female, 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
glow-worm.  The  glow-worm  is  seen  about 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
light  which  is  perceived  toward  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  its  body,  is  produced  by  a  phos- 
phoric liquor. 

LANCE.  An  offensive  weapon,  formerly 
used  by  knights  in  their  tilts  and  tournaments. 

LANCERS  (in  Military  Afiairs.)  A  body 
of  men  in  Poland,  armed  wiUilong  lances,  and 
mounted  on  swift  horses. 

LANCET  (in  Surgery.)  An  instrument 
used  in  bleeding,  opening  tumours,  &c. 

LAND  (in  Geographer.)  One  main  division 
of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  water ;  in 
Law,  land  includes  not  only  arable  land, 
meadow,  pasture,  &c.  but  also  messuages  and 
houses,  for  in  conveying  the  land  the  build- 
ings pass  with  it. 

LAND  FALL  (among  Mariners.)  The 
first  land  discovered  after  a  voyage. 

LAND  FORCES  (in  MUitary  Aflfairs.) 
Troops  employed  only  on  land. 

LANDGRAVE.  The  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Germany. 

LANDING  (in  Architecture.)  The  first 
part  of  a  floor  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

LANDLOCKED.  A  sea  term  for  a  vessel 
when  she  is  at  anchor  in  a  place  not  open  to 
the  sea. 

LANDLORD  (in  Law.)  He  of  whom  lands 
or  tenements  aro.  held. 

LANDMARK  (in  Husbandly.)  A  bounda- 
ry set  between  the  lands  of  diflfercnt  persons. 

LANDMARK  (among  Mariners.)  Any 
moxintain  or  other  object  which  may  serve  to 
make  the  land  distinguishable  at  sea. 

liAND  REMAINS.  A  term  applied  to  re- 
mains of  animals  and  vegetables,  found  m 
many  places,  on  digging  in  the  earth,  mostly 
interchan^  witli  strata  of  marine  remains. 
They  consist  of  bones  of  animals,  or  vegetables, 
whose  species  chiefly  are  extinct,  or  whose 
genera  now  flourish  in  warmer  climates,  the 
bones  being  often  of  animals  of  enormous  size, 
cither  because  such  were  common,  or  because 
Itlir/  have  endured  longer.     Vegetables,  in 
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particular,  are  often  found  imbedded  in  coals, 
and  coal-aearaa  are  in  general  considered  as 
consolidations  of  ancient  forests.  In  Iceland  a 
forest  was  lately  found  with  the  trees  erect, 
50  or  60  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  prostrate  forests  have  been  found  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Lincolnshire,  in  England.  All 
the  appearances  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
tJhe  Mosaic  record.  See  Professor  lire's  Ge- 
ol(^,  London,  1829. 

LANDSCAPE  (in  Painting.)  A  picture 
representing  any  part  of  a  country,  with  the 
various  objects  of  fields,  trees,  hedges,  houses, 
&c. 

LANGUAGE.  Human  speech  in  general, 
or  an  assemblage  of  articulate  sounds,  forming 
words  and  signs  for  the  expression  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind. 

LANGUAGE,  History  of.  That  all 
men  at  first  spoke  one  language  we  know  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  that  that  lan- 
guage must  have  been  the  Hebrew,  the  Holy 
Language,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Jews,  in  which 
God  was  pleased  to  reveal  his  word  to  man, 
is  clearly  deducible  from  Scripture.  In  giving 
the  names  of  Adam  and  many  of  his  posterity, 
the  inspired  penman  expressly  declares  them 


to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  for  of  Adam  he  says 
that  he  was  expressly  so  called  from  the  He- 
brew, Adam,  earth,  because  he  was  made  out 
of  the  dust  of  tlie  earth,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner he  explains  the  names  of  Cain,  Abel, 
Abram,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  others.  When  God 
thought  proper  to  confound  the  tongues  of  men, 
he  reserved  the  Hebrew  tongue  for  his  chosen 
people,  who,  in  that  tong\ie,  were  to  keep  and 
hand  down  liis  oracles  to  futiu-e  ages. 

Judging  from  the  deviations  which  the 
earliest  languages  underwent,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  new  language  was  formed  in 
tlie  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel, 
nor  in  fact  that  any  other  change  took  place 
than  whfit  was  nt^edful  to  answer  the  divine 
I  '"  '      'i  l>orsion  of  mankind. 

1  uians  l)eing  one  of 

tf'  iithcfld^,  we  find 

thai  lhi:ir  laiigua^ri',  which  has  lx!on  handed 
down  to  \is  unrhange<l,  difft^rs  the  len.sl  of  any 
from  tlie  Hebrew.  Tlie  Syriac,  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Canaanites,  was  in  its  primitive 
sfatfl  so  nr>«rly  allied  to  tJio  Hebrew,  that  Abra- 
!i  '      l(iod  thoir  speech;  and  although 

r  Ahichis  now  extjuit,  and  whioh 

V.  1  hy  the  inhabiUuits  of  ancient  Sy- 

ria, undorwciit  many  cliangea  by  the  inter- 
course of  diflFcront  peojilr,  yet  it  still  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  origin.  In  the  time  of 
.loscpli,  the  language  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
is  still  extant  und(!r  tl»e  name  of  Coptic,  was 
so  dilTcrent  that  tlic  Israclit.'S  nv|iiir.<l  an  in- 
terpreter in  order  to  be  iiiiilcrsl.itnl,  luit  not- 
witlisfanding  they  retained  in  tlifir  loltrrs  and 
in  many  of  their  wordti  marks  of  their  nlfinity 
to  the  Hebrew.     This  great  diversity  in  tlic 
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language  of  the  Egyptians,  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  within  so  short  a  period  after  the  flood, 
is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  this  people  for  invention 
and  device. 

The  Arabian  is  another  language  which, 
from  the  antiquity  of  the  people,  was  probably 
formed  at  or  very  soon  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  It  is  also  very  different  from  all  the 
other  tongues  then  existing,  and  surpassed 
them  all  in  the  number  of  its  letters  and  the 
harmony  and  richness  of  its  expression,  but 
still  it  carries  with  it  innumerable  marks  of  its 
affinity  to  the  Hebrew.  The  .ftithiopian  was 
in  all  probability  a  dialect  of  the  Egj'ptian,  at 
least  in  tlie  names  of  its  letters  it  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  language ;  but  Ludolf  observes  that 
it  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Syriac,  and  a  still  greater  to  the  Arabic,  from 
which  he  supposes  it  to  be  derived.  In  fact, 
ho  maintains  that  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  or  any  other  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, will  enable  a  person  to  understand 
very  much  of  tlie  .fithiopic,  there  being  seve- 
ral Hebrew  roots  and  significations  of  He- 
brew words  in  this  language,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other. 

As  the  Phenicians,  the  descendants  of  the 
Canaanites,  inhabited  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
their  language  should  be  supposed  to  have 
been  nearly  the  same  as  tlie  Hebrew.  Some 
vestiges  of  this  affinity  are  to  be  found  in  the 
proper  names  of  the  Carthaginians,  their  de- 
scendants, who  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Phene- 
cian,  called  the  Punic  language :  this  latter 
language  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  tincture 
of  the  Chaldec  and  Syriac,  which  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  intercourse  wnich 
these  two  trading  nations  held  with  all  other 
people.  A  writer  in  modern  times  has  also 
shown  that  the  Maltese  contains  a  number  of 
Punic  words,  from  which  it  is  justly  inferred 
that  Malta  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
Carthaf{inians. 

The  Persian,  as  it  is  now  handed  down  'to 
us,  is  cx)nfe8Bedly  posterior  to  the  Arabic,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  allied  Ixith  in  its  primitive 
letters  and  whole  construction,  but  it  lias  been 
shown  by  writers  that  the  Parthiana  or  Per- 
sians were  Scythians  who  minsrleil  with  the 
Elemites  or  original  inhal  i'  "  C  t'  rsia,  and 
<.javc  to  the  Persian  langn  lii-  tinc- 

ture which  biiiiirs  It.  ii.ai.  i  I'.i  with 

the  northern  '  l'.uri>iH\     In  the  lan- 

guage of  liii!  Ilia,  there  nrc  strong 

marks  of  re. .     ih.   r.is;;m:  but  a« 

to  the  Chinese,  it  was  i  of  the 

earliest  tongues  formed  1,  a«  it 

liearsfewor  nomarksof  itiiiuuy  i..«iiy  but  the 
Hebrew. 

In  proof  of  what  has  hcfn  advaoeed  on  the 
oriental  languages,  the  following alphabeto  are 
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HEBREW  AND    ^^„,^^ 

COPTIC. 

KTHIOPIC. 

ARABIC. 

ARMENIAN. 

CHALDEE. 

Aleph 

Olaf 

Alpha 

Alf 

Elif 

Ail 

Beth 

Betli 

Bida  or  Bila 

Bet 

Be 

Bien 

Ghiniel 

G(«nal 

Gamma 

Geml 

Gain 

Gira 

Dhaleth 

Dolalh 

Dalda 

Dant 

Dal 

Da 

He 

He 

Ei 

Haut 

Dsal 

Jetsch 

Vau 

Waw 

Se 

Waw 

He 

Sa 

Zain 

Zain 

Zido 

Zai 

Waw 

E 

Cheth 

Hheth 

Hida 

Hharm 

Gim 

Jeth 

Teth 

Teth 

Thila 

Tail 

Hha 

Thue 

Jod 

Yad 

Jauda 

Jamen 

Ta 

Je 

Chaph 

Cof 

Kappa 

Cat 

Ye 

J 

Lamed 

Lomad 

Ijavida 

Lavvi 

Caf 

Luim 

Mem 

Mim 

Mi 

Mai 

Lam 

Chha 

Nun 

Nun 

Ni 

Nahas 

Mem 

Dza 

Samech 

Samcetli 

Exi 

Saat 

Nun 

Kien 

Gnain 

E 

O 

Ain 

Sad 

Hue 

Phe 

Pe 

Pi 

Af 

Ain 

Dsa 

Tsadi 

S,>de 

Ro 

Tzadai 

Fo 

Ghat 

Koph 

Kof 

Si  ma 

Kof 

Kaf 

Tee 

Resh 

Rish 

Tain 

Rees 

Ke 

Mien 

Schin 

Shin 

Upsilon 

Saut 

Sin 

Hi 

Thau 

Tavi 

Phi 

Tawi 

Shin 

Nue 

Chi 

Te 

Sche 

V 

Ue 

Shei 

Tscl.e 

Pei 

Pe 

Kher 

Dsche 

Hori 

Rra 

Janju 

Se 

' 

Shima 

Wiev 

Dhei 

Tuim 

Bpei 

• 

Re 

Tsue 

Hium 

Ppinr 

Khe 

Fe 

o 

As  the  above  mentioned  languages  were 
spoken  by  the  most  ancient  people,  it  is  not 
surprieing  to  find  that  they  retained  so  many 
marks  of  their  origin ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  those  languages  which  sprung 
out  of  them  underwent  greater  changes  in 
their  external  form,  so  as  to  give  them  an  air 
of  originality  which  does  not"  in  reality  belong 
to  them.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Greek,  from  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  people,  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar structure  and  a  richness  of  expression 
which  made  it  pass  for  a  primitive  tongue, 
when  in  truth  it  is  as  much  a  derivative  lan- 
guage as  those  which  have  since  been  formed. 
That  it  was  indebted  to  the  Egyptian  for  the 
names  of  its  letters  will  be  obvious  to  any  one 
who  should  compare  the  Greek  Alphabet  with 
the  Coptic,  given  above;  and  antiquarians 
have  made  it  clear,  that  the  roots  of  the  Greek 
are  to  be  traced  either  to  the  Egyptian,  the 
Phenician,  or  the  Pelasgian,  which  was 
epolcen  by  the  Pelasgi,  a  Celtic  people,  who 
first  took  possession  of  Greece,  or  the  Isles  of 
Elisha,  as  it  is  called  in  Scriptrire.  It  has  also 
been  clearly  ehowji,  that  this  Pelasgian  bad  a 


common  original  with  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  the 
primitive  languages  of  Ireland  and  Britain,* 
which  were  peopled  by  two  kindred  tribes,  the 
descendants  of  Magog  and  Gomer,  the  sons  of 
Japhet,  who,  at  a  very  early  period,  proceeded 
from  Scytliia  to  Europe,  and  laid  the  foimda- 
tion  of  all  the  modern  European  languages. 
Those  people  which  inhabited  the  countries  of 
Europe,  except  Greece,  were  afterwards  called 
by  the  Greeks  Keltae  or  Gallatze.  and  by  the 
Romans  Celti  or  Galli,  Celts  or  Gauls. 

The  Latin  was  not  formed  until  a  colony 
of  the  Pelasgi  or  Greeks  intruded  themselveB 
upon  the  Umbri  or  Gomerii,  llie  aborigines 
of  Italy,  and  so  far  prevailed  over  their  lan- 
guage, that  they  modelled  the  mixture  of  the 
two  upon  the  plan  of  the  Greek  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cases,  moods,  and  tenses,  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  many  words  of  Egyp- 
tian or  Phenician  extraction,  from  the  inter- 
course which  took  place  between  the  Romans, 
Carthaginians,  and  Elgyptians.  As  to  the 
German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  other  northern 
languages,  they  all  bear  evident  marks  of 
their  affiinity  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to  that 
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of  the  Latin,  with  which  diey  had  a  common 
fMtic  original.  At.  the  same  time,  their  ances- 
tors, before  tlieir  second  irruption  into  Europe, 
under  the  name  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  &c. 
had  introduced  such  changes  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  letters  of  their  several  languages,  as 
gave  them  an  appearance  of  originality  and  pe- 
culiarity. Besides,  it  appears  that  the  Hun- 
garian, Sclavonic,  Dalmatian,  and  Russian,  as- 
sumed a  Greek  character  by  a  mixture  of  the 
Greek  and  its  several  dialects. 

The  Prfflich  retains  many  vestiges  of  its 
Celtic  original,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Ro- 
man conquest  the  additions  of  the  Latin  pre- 
vailed, to  all  which  the  people  gave  it  a  pe- 
culiarity both  in  its  pronunciation,  orthogra- 
phy, and  structure.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  Spanish,  which  also  underwent  some 
additional  changes  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Moors,  who  ingrafted  upon  it  many  words  of 
Arabian  and  Phenician  origin.  The  Italian  is 
obviously  a  diakct  of  the  Latin,  modified  by 
and  assimilated  to  the  French  and  Spanish, 
doubtless  during  the  period  when  Prance, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  were  governed  by  the  empe- 
rors of  the  west. 

The  English,  the  last  formed  language  in 
the  world,  is  also  remarkable  for  being  com- 
pounded of  a  greater  diversity  of  languages 
than  any  other.  The  ground  work  of  the  Eng- 
lish is  the  Saxon,  but  tliere  is  not  a  language  in 
Europe  which  has  not  contributed  more  or 
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less  to  its  formation.  Many  words  were  re- 
tained or  borrowed  by  the  Saxons  from  the 
language  of  the  original  natives,  namely,  tlie 
Welsh,  which,  as  before  observed,  was  one  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  dialects,  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  Saxon  itself,  but  existed  long  prior  to  it. 
On  the  invasion  and  settlement  of  the  Danes, 
some  changes  as  well  as  additions  were  made 
in  the  language,  which  imderwent  still  greater 
changes  at  the  Norman  conquest,  by  tlie  ad- 
mission of  Norman  as  well  as  French  words, 
and  the  modelling  of  the  language  itself  into  a 
form  more  nearly  allied  to  the  French.  From 
this  source  are  derived  a  vast  number  of  tlie 
Latin  words  and  some  few  words  of  Greek 
origin,  but  the  most  numerous  additions  from 
these  resources  have  since  been  made  by  the 
English  themselves,  who  have  also  gradually 
given  it  a  distinct  form  and  pronunciation  that 
entitle  it  as  much  to  tlie  name  of  original  as 
any  of  the  other  Europe2m  languages  that  are 
of  more  ancient  date.  To  this  diversity  in  tlift 
origin  of  the  English,  end  fts  aptitude  to  na- 
turalize every  foreign  term,  it  is  indebted  for 
a  variety  and  richness  of  expression  which  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  language  in  the 
world. 

The  following  list  of  the  names  of  the  ten 
first  numbers  among  the  European  nations, 
taken  from  Parson's  Remains  of  Japhet,  will 
suffice  to  show  the  affinity  of  the  languages 
above  mentioned. 


IRISH.               WELSH 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ITALIAN.        SPANISH. 

FBENCH. 

1.  Aon         Un 

Er$ 

Unus 

Uno               Uno 

Un 

2.  Do           Duy 

Avoi 

Duo 

Due              Dos 

Deux 

3.  Tri          Tri 

Tphs 

Tres 

Tre               Tres 

Trois 

4.  Ceathair  Pedwai 

Tiacrapes 

Quatuor 

Quatro          Q,uatro 

Q,uatre 

5.  Cuig       Pymp 

6.  She          Chnwh 

nivre 

Quinque 

Cinque          Cineo 

Cinq 

'K^ 

Sex 

Sei                  Seys 

Six 

7.  Sheadg    Saith 

'Eirr« 

Septem 

St'tto              Siete 

Sept 

8.  Oclit        Uitii 

'Oktu) 

Octo 

Otto               Ocho 

Huit 

9.  Nyi         Naw 

Evvia 

Novem 

Nove              Nueve 

Neuf 

10.  Deic        Deg 

Aixa 

Decern 

Dieci             Diez 

Dix 

OERMAX.  DUTCH.  SWEDISH.  DANISH.  RAXON. 

ENGLISH.  POLISH.  RUSSIAN. 

HUNGARI 

1.  Bin       F-en 

Eu 

F^n 

jEne,  an 

One        Jcden         Yedna 

Egi 

2.  Zwei     Twee 

Twa      Toe 

Twa,  twy 

Two       Dwa          Twa 

Kelto 

3.  Drei     Dru 

Tre 

Tro 

Dric 

Three     Trizi          Tree 

Harum 

4.  Vier      Vier 

Pyra      Fire 

Peower 

Pour       Czterzti     Shatirz 

Negy 

r,.  Fiinf    Vyf 

Faem     Pern 

Fife 

Five       Diecz         Pet 

Ft 

•6.  Seehs   Zes 

Sex 

Sex 

Six 

Six         Szescz        Chest 

Hat 

7.  Sieben  Zeven 

Sju 

Svv 

Seofcn 

Seven     Sieden        Set 

Het 

8.  Acht     Acht 

Aotta     Ottc 

Eaht 

Eight      Ism            Wossim 

Niolez 

9.  Neum   Neghen 

Nio 

Nio 

Negen 

r^ine       Dziewreo  Devit 

Kilenez 

10.  Zehen  Tien 

Tie 

Tie 

Tyn,  tiea 

Ten         Dz<«ziec    Disscl 

Tiz      • 

LANNER.  A  sort  of  hawk,  formerly  mnch 
esteemed  in  falconry.  It  is  next  to  the  buz- 
zard in  size. 

LANTERN,  or  Lantuorn,  a  well  known 
contrivance,  which  serves  to  carry  a  candle, 
without  exposing  it  to  the  air,  or  otlicrwise 
incurring  danger. 

lanterns    arc  usiiallv  made  of  glass,  horn, 

20 


or  other  transparent  matter,  for  tl»c  i 
sion  of  light;  but,  if  th<y  were  covered 

ternally  with  thin  win-work,  many  accidc 

might  be  prevoutetl  in  .stables  and  bariH,  as 
the  lanterns  miglit  thus  bo  rendered  Ims 
liable  to  injury  from  extnnal  accidents,  while 
the  communication  of  light  woidd  not  bo 
impeded. 
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LANTERN  FLY.  A  remarkable  insect 
of  South  America^  that  emits  an  extraordinary 
phosphoric  light  from  the  hollow  of  its  head. 


LANYARDS  (among  Mariners.)  Short 
pieces  of  rope  fastened  to  several  parts  of  a 
ship. 

LAPIDARY  (in  Commerce.)  One  %vhose 
Dusiness  it  is  to  cut,  shape,  eind  polish,  pre- 
cious stones,  by  means  of  motion  or  friction, 
produced  by  wheels  of  various  metals,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  stone  to  be  worked. 
Thus,  diamonds  require  wheels  of  soft  steel ; 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes,  copper  wheels ; 
emeralds,  amethysts,  &c.,  leaden  wheels ; 
worked  with  oil  and  various  powders. 


LAPIS  INFERNALIS.  A  sort  of  caustic 
composition. 

LAPIS  LAZULI  (in  Painting.)  A  stone 
of  an  azure  or  blue  colour,  of  which  the 
paint  called  ultramarine  is  made.  It  is  a  cop- 
per ore,  veiy  compact  and  hard,  and  is  found 
in  lumps  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  richly  va- 
riegated with  clouds  of  wliite  and  veins  of 
shining  gold  colour. 

LAPLANDER.  A  native  of  Lapland, 
a  country  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Lapland  is  a 
cold,  gloomy,  and  barren  country,  thinly 
inhabited.  The  reindeer  form  their  principal 
wealth,  supplying  them  with  food  and  l)casts 
•f  burden,  in  summer  the  sim  does  not  set 
for  many  weeks  in  tlic  iioitlipni  prnt.     They 
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have  no  regular  government,  and  are  ignorant, 
superstitious,  and  miserable. 


LAPLAND  BAPTISM.  This  ceremony 
is  represented  in  the  engraving,  with  the  cos- 
tume of  the  country. 


LARBOARD.  A  sea  term  for  the  left  hand 
side  of  a  ship,  when  looking  towards  the  stem 
or  head. 

LARCENY.  The  felonious  and  fraudu- 
lent taking  away  the  personal  goods  of 
another. 

LARCH.  A  lofty  tree  of  the  pine  kind, 
bearing  leaves  like  those  of  the  pine,  and  a 
sort  of  mushroom  for  the  fruit  The  gum  of 
this  tree  is  called  Venice  turpentine.  The 
leaves  fall  off  in  winter.  The  timber,  which 
is  remarkably  durable,  is  used  in  building 
ships. 

LARDER.  The  room  where  meat  is  k&pt, 
or  salted.  % 

LARES.  The  domestic  or  household  gods 
among  the  Romans,  })laced  in  some  private 
part  of  the  house,  which  the  family  honoured 
as  their  protectors. 

LARGE  (in  Music.)  The  greatest  meaanre 
of  musical  quantities ;  one  large  containing 
two  lon<:fs. 

LARGO  (in  Music.)    A  slow  movtmaoL 
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LARK.  A  well  known  singing  bird,  the  most 
remarkable  Bpecics  of  which  is  the  skylark, 
that  sings  so  beautifully  as  it  is  soaring  in  the 
air. 

LARKSPUR.  A  plant  cultivated  in  gar- 
rlens,  the  flower  of  which  consists  of  many 
dissimilar  petals  or  leaves,  some  of  which 
end  in  a  tail  or  spur, 

LARVA.  The  grub  or  caterpillar  state  of 
this  insect,  so  called  by  Linnaius,  but  by  others 
the  eruca  or  caterpillar. 

LARUM.  A  sort  of  clock  that  makes  a 
noise  or  alarm  at  a  certain  hour. 

LARYNX  (in  Anatomy.)  The  top  of  tlie 
windpipe,  below  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

LAIH  (in  Carpentry.)  A  long,  thin  piece 
of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  wall  or 
roof  to  receive  plaster  or  covering. 

LATHE.  The  engine  used  in  turning 
wood,  Ac. 

LATIN.  The  language  spoken  by  [iie  an- 
cient Romans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Ijatium, 
(from  which  it  derives  its  name,)  which,  by 
their  conquests,  they  spread  over  Europe,  and, 
Ixjing  adopted  by  the  authorities,  became  the 
language  of  ambition,  and  used  in  law,  physic, 
and  divinity ;  hence  it  became  the  language 
of  the  learned,  Avhich  it  still  continues  to  be. 

IjATITUDE  (in  Geography.)  The  distance 
of  a  place  from  the  equator,  which  is  either 
northern  or  southern,  according  as  the  place 
is  north  or  south.  The  latitude  cannot  ex- 
ceed 90  degrees,  the  distance  of  the  equator 
from  the  north  or  south  jkiIc. 

liATTEN.  Iron  plates  tinned  over,  of 
which  tea  canisters  are  made. 

LAVA.  The  mineral  substance  which  flows 
from  Mount  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  other  vol- 
canoes, is  of  a  grayish  colour,  light,  mode- 
rately hard,  and  britde,  and  easily  frangible  : 
it  gpnerally  attracts  Uie  magnrlic  needle,  and 
i.s  easily  fusilile  into  compact  [;las3. 

IjAUDANUM.  a  soporific  tincture,  con- 
taining the  finer  and  purer  parts  of  opium, 
drawn  in  water  and  spirits  of  wine,  and  then 
reduced  to  its  due  conei.stcnce. 

LAVENDER.  A  plant  Avith  a  shrubliy 
stem,  much  branched,  with  numerous  hoarv 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  pro<lucetl  in  ternu- 
nating  spikes  from  tlie  young  shoots  on  long 
pfdunclrs.  The  leaves,  stalk,  and  flow 
)i<ld  a  fragrant  perfume,  and  ironi  the  latter 
are  prepsired  an  psH«:"ntiaI  oil,  a  suuple  spirit, 
and  a  coninoiuul  tincture. 

LAUNCFi-KlSlI,  or  Sand  Launce.  A 
pea  tish  which  buries  itself  on  the  recess  of 
rhn  tide  a  f<iot  deep  in  the  sand.  It  is  generally 
iiKe<l  for  Imits. 

liAlJNCH.  A  particular  kind  of  boat  nsed 
in  un<lerruniiing  the  cabl(»  ol'  different  ships 
UihI  ;nr  fustencfj  ncro«s  rach  other. 

LAUNCHING.  Putting  a  ship  out  of  doc  _ 
and  rotivevinw  hor  into  tin-  water. 

LAUNDRESS.  One  who^c  bu^lncs:.  it  i^s 
lo  wash  and  get  U|>  liucu. 


LAUREATE,  or  Poet  Laureate.  A 
title  given  to  the  king's  poet. 

LAUREL,  An  evergreen  tree,  having 
broad,  thick,  shining  leaves.  The  flower  con- 
sists of  five  petals  or  leaves,  which  expand  in 
the  form  of  a  rose. 

LAURISTINUS.     The  wild  bay  tree. 

LAW.  In  its  most  extensive  sense,  the 
rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
pwer  of  a  state. 

LAWN.  A  plain  or  level  space,  covered 
with  grass,  in  a  pleasure  ground. 

LAY  (in  Ecclesiastical' Law.)  An  epithet 
for  whatever  belongs  to  the  people  at  large,  in 
distinction  from  those  who  are  in  holy  orders. 

LAY  (with  Poets.)  A  kind  of  ancient  poe- 
try, consisting  of  short  verses. 

LAY  BROTHERS.  In  the  Romish  church, 
such  as  performed  the  secular  and  servile 
offices  in  a  convent. 

LAYER  (in  Horticulture.)  A  young  sprout 
l>ent  down  and  covered  witli  mould  for  raising 
fresh  plants. 

IjAYMAN  (in  EVxlesiastical  Law.)  One 
who  has  not  taken  holy  orders. 

LAYMAN  (in  Painting.)  A  statue  of 
wood,  whose  joints  are  so  made  that  it  maybe 
put  into  any  posture. 

liAZARfcTTO.  An  hospital  for  lazars  or 
leprous  persons. 

IjAZULITE.  a  mineral  of  the  silicious 
order,  of  which  lapis  lazuli  is  the  principal 
species.  Its  principal  constituents  are  silica, 
alumines,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  &c. 

LEAD  (in  Mineralogy.)  A  bluish  white 
metal,  very  soft  and  flexible,  and  easily  beaten 
into  thin  "plates  by  the  hammer.  In  a  strong 
heat  it  boils  and  emits  flames,  and  if  during 
that  time  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  its  oxidation 
proceeds  very  rapidly.  It  is  very  brittle  at 
the  time  of  congelation.  Most  of  tlie  acids 
attack  lead,  but  it  unites  with  most  of  the 
metals,  particularly  tin,  which  in  union  with 
lead  forms  the  solder  used  by  plumbers.  The 
carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  a  powder,  is  better 
known  liy  the  name  of  white  lead  ;  the  red 
oxide  of  lead  is  other\vis<*  called  red  lead. 

IjEAD,  or  Sounding  Lead.  A  sea  term 
fir  an  instrument  which  is  used  to  discover 
the  depth  of  water  at  sea. 

LEAF  (in  Botany.)  A  membranaceous 
and  sometimes  succulent  part  of  a  plant, 
which  arises  from  the  stem.  lioaves  a^jpear 
to  assist  the  process  of  vetjrtation  by  cr>m- 
inuniciiting  the  air  to  the  whole  of  thr  pl.mt, 
which  on  that  account  is  found  to  W  ■ 
ingly  tender  of  its  leaves,  and  to  sufln 
from  any  rough  treatment  which  \Xn.j  ...ay 
rc>ceive. 

LEAP.  A  term  applied  to  other  obj«cti  re- 
seuibling  a  loaf  in  shaiie  or  make,  w  the 
leaf  of  a  book  ;  alp<»,  leaf  gold  or  silver,  etM 
or  silvtr  bcaio«  into  plates  of  exceeding 
ltliiniu>ij. 
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LEAGUE  (in  Geography.)  A  measure  of 
length,  containing  a  certain  number  of  geo- 
graphical paces,  according  to  the  usage  or 
computation  of  different  countries.  A  league 
at  sea,  where  it  is  mostly  used  by  us,  is  equal 
to  three  miles,  or  tliree  thousand  geometxical 
paces :  the  league  in  Prance  contains  three 
thousand  five  hundred  paces.  The  Dutch  or 
CJerman  league  four  geographical  miles.  Seven- 
teen Spanish  leagues  are  equal  to  a  degree,  or 
sixty-nine  and  a  half  statute  miles. 

LEAGUE  (in  Politics.)  A  treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  different  states  or  parties. 

LEAK.  Any  hole  or  chink  in  a  vessel 
which  admits  the  water,  particularly  applied 
to  a  ship  at  sea. 

LEAKAGE  (in  Commerce.)  An  allow- 
ance made  to  merchants  for  the  leaking  or 
running  of  vessels. 

LEAP  (in  Commerce.)  A  measure  equal 
to  half  a  bushel. 

LEAP-YEAR  (in  Chronology.)  Every 
fourth  year,  when  February  is  accounted  29 
instead  of  28  days,  owing  to  the  year  being 
5  hours  and  49  minutes  longer  than  the  usual 
365  days,  and  the  1 1  minutes  are  recovered  by 
not  accounting  the  centenarian  year  as  leap 
year.  Every  other  year  divisible  by  4  with- 
out a  remainder,  is  a  leap-year. 

LEASE  (in  Law.)  A  conveyance  of  lands, 
generally  in  consideration  of  rent  or  other 
annual  recompense,  for  term  of  years,  for 
life,  or  at  will,  provided  it  be  for  a  shorter  term 
than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises. 

LEATHER.  The  skins  of  animals,  pre- 
pared by  the  felt-monger,  tanner,  and  dyer, 
and  used  for  various  purposes  of  clothing  and 
furniture.  The  first  takes  off  the  hair,  &c. ; 
the  second  expels  the  unctuous  pai-ts,  and 
substitutes  oak  bark  and  the  tanning  principle 
in  the  pores ;  and  the  latter  furnishes  and 
dresses  it  for  use. 

.     LEAVEN.     A  piece  of  sour  dough  put  to 
ferment  a  mass  of  bread. 

LEAVES,  (in  Botany.)  Are  defined  by 
Linnaeus  to  be  the  organs  of  motion,  or  muscles 
of  a  plant :  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  they 
constitute  the  lungs  of  each  individual  bud. 
Ijeaves  arc  of  a  deeper  green  colour  than  the 
foot-stalks  on  which  they  stand  ;  being  formed 
by  the  expansion  of  the  vessels  of  such  stalks 
that  produce  several  ramifications,  nmtually 
intersecting  each  other,  and  thus  making  a 
kind  of  net ;  the  meslics  of  which  are  filled 
up  with  a  tender  porous  substance,  variously 
called  the  pulp,  pioth,  or  parenchyma. 

LEDGE  (in  Geography.)  A  long  ridge 
of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

LEDGER.  The  chief  book  used  in  mer- 
chants'accounts,  wherein  every  man's  parti- 
cular account  is  kept;  and  also  all  the  goods 
bought  and  sold  are  distinctly  placed  each  by 
tlieuiselves,  as  debtor  on  the  left  hand  page, 
and  creditor  on  the  right  hand. 

LEE,     A  sea  term  for  tliat  part  which  the 
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wind  blows  upon,  or  that  is  opposite  to  ths 
wind,  as  the  lee  shore. 

LEECH.  a  well-known  insect  that  liv«s 
in  tire  water,  and  is  commonly  used  in  bleed- 
ing. The  two  principal  species  are  the  medi- 
cinal leech,  which  is  employed  to  draw  blood 
where  the  lancet  is  less  safe ;  and  the  horse 
leech,  which  is  larger,  and  applied  to  horses 
for  the  same  purpose. 

LEECHES.  A  sea  term  for  the  edges  of 
a  sail. 

LEEK.  A  potherb  having  lonw  cylindrical 
and  coated  roots.  It  has  something  of  the 
flavour  of  the  onion. 

LEES.    The  dregs  of  wine. 

IjEG  (in  Mathematics.)  The  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  are  called  the  legs. 

LEG.  A  sea  terra  for  ropes  put  through 
the  bolt  ropes  of  the  main  and  foresail. 

LEGACY  (in  Law.)  A  bequest  or  gift  by 
testament  of  any  personal  effects ;  the  per- 
son bequeathing  is  called  the  testator,  and  he 
to  whom  it  is  bequeathed  the  legatee. 

LEGATE.  A  cardinal  or  bishop  sent  by  the 
pojie  as  his  ambassador  to  sovereign  princes. 

LEX5END.  A  book  used  in  the  ancient 
Roman  churches,  containing  the  lessons  that 
were  to  be  read;  also,  a  chronicle  or  register 
of  the  lives  of  saints. 

LEGEND  (among  Antiquarians.)  The 
inscription  on  the  edge  of  a  medeJ  or  coin. 

LEGERDEMAIN,  or  Slight  op  Hand 
Tricks,  which,  from  the  dexterity  of  the  per- 
former, are  made  to  deceive  the  observer. 

LEGION  (in  the  Roman  army.)  A  body 
of  GOOO  foot  and  300  horse,  or  less. 

LEGUMEN  (in  Botany.)  That  species  of 
seed  vessel  vulgarly  termed  a  pod,  as  the  seed 
vessel  of  the  pea,  vetch,  lupine,  &c. 

LEMMA.  A  proposition  in  mathematics, 
which  serves  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  de- 
monstration of  some  theorem. 

IjEMONADE.  A  drink  made  of  water, 
lemons,  and  sugar. 

LEMON  TREE.  A  variety  of  the  citron 
tree,  which  grows  in  tropical  climates,  and 
yields  the  fruit  that  bears  the  same  name. 


LEMUR.     A  genus  of  quadrupeds  some- 
what resembling  tiie  cioukey  in  tnc  form  of 
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the  feet,  but  widely  different  from  that  animal 
in  its  manners  and  temper. 
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LENS.  A  piece  of  glass  or  otiicr  transpa- 
rent substance  of  tlio  figure  of  a  lentil,  which 
cither  collects  the  rays  of  light  into  a  point,  in 
their  passage  through  it,  or  disperses  them 
accordiing  to  their  form  and  the  laws  of  re- 
fraction. The  engraving  represents  the  f.)ur 
forms  of  lenses :  double  convex,  B,  which 
converges  light  into  a  focus,  which  is  tlie  cen- 
tre of  the  circle,  of  which  tlie  surface  of  the 
lens  is  a  part ;  plano-convex,  or  convex  on  one 
side,  A,  little  used,  which  converges  rays  to 
the  opposite  side  of  tlie  circle  of  convexity ; 
double  concave,  D,  which  disperses  rays  as 
though  they  proceeded  through  the  lens  from 
a  point  on  the  other  side,  at  the  centre  of  the 
concavity,  and  the  plano-concave,  C,  which 
effects  the  same  as  from  the  distance  of  the 
diameter  of  concavity.  The  axis  of  a  lens  is 
the  line  which  passes  through  its  centie.  See 
Concave  Lkns. 


LENT.  A  time  of  fasting  and  al>8tiucnce 
for  forty  days  before  Elaster. 

LENTIL,  or  Ervum  Lens,  L.  A  useful 
exotic  vegetable  of  tlie  pulse  kind,  used  as 
fodder  for  cattle.  It  is  propagaletl  from  sec^is, 
which  are  eitlier  sown  in  tlie  proportion  of 
from  one  bushel  and  a  half  to  two  bushels 
broad-cast,  or  arc  drilled  in  rows  one  foot  and 
a  half  apart,  in  order  that  tlie  intermediate 
schI  majr  be  properly  cleaned  with  the  Dutch 
hoe.  oometimes,  howtiver,  this  vegetable  is 
put  in  Uie  ground  together  with  oats  or  barley, 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  the  latter  to  two 
bushels  of  the  Ibrmer. 

LEO  (in  Astronomy.)  A  consttllatioii,  and 
the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  marked  tiiUB,J^, 
contaiuiog  uiucty-five  suurg. 
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LEOPARD.  A  l)ca.sl  of  tlie  feline  kind, 
that  is  all  over  covered  with  s|X)ts  or  streaks, 
and  is  supposed  to  Ije  horn  of  a  panther  and 
a  lioness.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Senegal.  Its 
habits  are  those  of  the  cat  and  the  tiger,  but  it 
is  not  so  fierce  as  the  latter. 


LEPIDOPTER  A.  An  order  of  insects  in 
the  Linna;an  system,  which  have  their  wings 
imbricated  with  scales,  as  the  butterfly,  moA, 
&c. 

LEPROSY  (in  Medicine.)  A  foul  cutane- 
ous  disease,  appearing  in  dry,  white,  thin 
scurfy  scabs. 

LR.PUS  (in  Astronomy.)  The  Hare,  a  con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

LE  ROY  LE  VEUT,  i.  e.  The  king  wills 
it.  The  form  of  words  by  which  the  king  of 
England  signifies  his  assent  to  the  bills  that 
have  pas.sed  the  two  houses,  after  which  they 
acquire  the  force  of  laws. 

LE  ROY  6'AVISERA,  i.  e.  The  king 
will  consider  of  it.  The  form  of  words  by 
which  the  king  of  England  refuses  his  assent 
to  any  bills  that  are  presented  to  him. 

LETHARGY.  A  disca.se  arising  from  cold, 
phlegmatic  humours,  which  oppress  the  brain, 
and  cause  an  incessant  drowsiness. 

LETHE.  A  river  in  hell,  which,  accordi.ig 
to  tlio  poets,  caused  all  who  drank  of  it  to  forget 
the  past 

LETTFiR  (in  Grammar.)  \  character  in 
the  alphal)et,  usf-Kl  to  express  the  simple  sounds 
of  tlie  voice,  which  in  every  language  arc  col- 
lected into  a  series  called  thealplialjct.  Letters 
arc  composed  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and 
form  words.  ^ 

LETTER  (in  Printing.)  The  type  or  cha- 
racter which  is  used  in  composing. 

LETTER  (in  Commerce.)  Any  writing 
sent  from  one  person  to  another. 

LETTER  OF  ADVICE.  A  letter  written 
by  a  merchant  to  his  corres|)ondent,  advising 
or  giving  him  notice  of  what  bills  be  has 
drawn  upon  him. 

LETTER  OP  ATTORNEY  (in  Low.)  A 
writing  whereby  a  person  constitute*  another 
to  do  a  lawful  act  m  bis  stead,  as  to  reoeiv« 
debts,  Ac. 

LETTER  OP  CREDIT  (among  Mer- 
chants.) A  writing  by  one  merchant  to  an- 
other, desirin^^  him  to  credit  the  bearer  with  a 
certain  sum  of  money. 
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LETTER  OP  MARQUE.  An  extraordina- 
ry commiBsion,  granted  by  government  to 
merchants  or  others  in  the  time  of  weir,  to 
make  reprisals  on  the  enemy. 

LETTUCE.  A  garden  herb  much  used  as 
a  salad. 

LEUCITE.  A  stone  of  the  garnet  kind. 

LEVEE.  A  company  who  assemble  to  pav 
their  respects  to  the  heewi  of  a  government,  ft 
consists  of  gentlemen  only,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  drawing  room,  where  ladies 
as  well  as  gentlemen  attend. 

LEVEL.  An  instrument  used  to  make  a 
line  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The  plumb  level 
is  that  which  shows  the  horizontal  line  by 
means  of  another  line  perpendicular  to  that  de- 
scribed by  a  phunmet  or  pendulum,  which  in- 
strument consists  of  two  legs  or  branches, 
joined  together  at  right  angles,  whereof  that 
which  carries  the  thread  and  plummet  is  about 
afoot  and  a  half  long ;  the  thread  is  hung  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  branch.  A  telescope  is 
placed  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  instru- 
ment, having  a  hair  placed  horizontally  across 
the  focus  of  the  object  glass,  which  determines 
the  point  of  the  level.  The  telescope  is  fast- 
ened by  a  ball  and  socket. 
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LEVER.  One  of  the  six  powers,  which 
may  consist  of  any  instrument,  as  a  straight 
bar  of  iron  or  wood,  as,  A  B,  supported  upon 
a  fulcrum  or  prop,  C,  having  a  weight,  W,  at 
one  end,  a  power,  P,  at  the  other.  Then  A  C 
and  B  C  are  the  arms  of  the  lever.  Of  this 
kind  are  balances,  scales,  pincers,  &c. 
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LEVELLING.  The  art  of  finding  a  line 
parallel  to  the  horizon  at  one  or  more  stations, 
m  order  to  determine  the  height  of  one  place 
in  respect  to  another.  The  subjoined  figure 
shows  the  manner  of  finding  the  difference  of 
the  level  of  a  place,  where  there  is  a  level  line 
and  two  sights  level  with  each  other,  whereby 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  any  point  in  the  level  line 
may  be  discovered.  The  art  of  levelling  is 
particularly  applied  to  the  laying  out  grounds 
even,  regulating  descents,  draining  morasses, 
conducting  water,  &c. 
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LEVERET.  A  young  hare. 

LEVIGATION.  The  mechanical  process 
of  grinding  the  parts  of  bodies  to  a  fine  paste, 
by  rubbing  the  flat  face  of  a  stone,  called  a 
muUer,  upon  another  stone,  called  the  table  or 
slab. 

LEXICOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  \vriting 
dictionaries. 

LEYDEN  PHIAL,  or  LEYDEN  JAR. 
So  called  from  M.  Vankleigh,  of  Leyden,  who 
first  observed  its  properties.  A  glass  jar, 
having  the  outside  and  the  inside  coated  with 
tin  foil,  and  a  brass  wire,  the  upper  part  of 
which  terminates  in  a  ball  of  the  same  metal, 
and  the  lower  part  in  a  chain  that  communi- 
cates with  the  inside.  This  jar  admits  of  be- 
ing chjirged  so  as  to  produce  the  electrical 
shock,  emd  various  other  experiments  illustra- 
tive of  tlie  power  of  electricity. 


LIBATION.  A  sacrifice  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  consisted  in  oflfering  up 
some  liquid  to  the  gods. 

LIBEL  (in  Law.)  An  injurious  reproach 
or  accusation  written  or  pubUshed  against 
the  government,  a  magistrate,  or  a  private 
person. 

LIBEL  (in  the  CivU  Law.)  The  declara- 
tion or  charge  di-awn  up  in  writing,  as  is  used 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE.    The  li- 
berty of  following  any  profession  of  religicHi 
which  one  pleases,  without  any  control  from 
government. 
I     LIBRA  (in  Astronomy.)    A  constellation, 
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and  thfl  BcrenUi  eign  of  tlic  zodiac,  marked 
Ihus,  {^,)  containinff  fifty-one  stars. 

LIBRARIAN.  One  who  has  charge  of  a 
libraiy- 

LIBRARY.  A  large  collection  of  books ; 
also,  the  place  which  contains  them.  The 
first  library  spoken  of  in  history  was  that 
formed  by  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergaraus,  also  formed  a  libra- 
ry of  200,000  volumes;  but  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  formed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
contained  700,000.  Among  the  libraries  of 
the  moderas,  tliat  of  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford, 
holds  the  first  rank. 

LIBRATION  (in  Mechanics.)  The  swing- 
ing motion  of  a  pendulum. 

LIBRATION  OP  THE  MOON  (in  As- 
tronomy.) An  apparent  irregularity  in  her 
motion. 

LIBRATION  OP  THE  EARTH.  That 
motion  of  the  earth  by  which  it  always  retains 
the  parallelism  of  its  axis  in  its  orbit  round 
the  sun. 

»   LICHENS.    The  vegetable  crusts  which 
grow  on  rocks,  trees,  &c. 

LIEUTENANT  (in  Law.)  One  who  sup- 
plies the  place  of  another ;  sometimes  the  re- 
presentative of  a  king  in  the  government  of  a 
distant  province. 

LIEUTENANT  (in  Military  and  Naval  Af- 
fairs.) The  officer  next  in  rank  and  power  te 
a  captain ;  also,  one  who  commands  in  the 
absence  of  his  superior  officer,  as  the  lieuten 
ant-general,  the  officer  next  to  the  general, 
who  in  battle  commands  one  of  the  wings,  in 
a  march  a  detachment,  at  a  siege  a  quarter, 
when  it  is  his  day  of  duty  ;  so  likewise  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  artillery,  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, &c.  Lieutenants  in  ships  of  war 
are  next  in  rank  to  the  captain. 

LIPE  ANNUITIES.  Annual  payments 
depending  on  the  life  of  another. 

LIFE  BOAT.  A  particular  kind  of  boat 
used  on  sea  coasts,  to  preserve  persons  from 
the  wrecks  of  vessels. 

LIFE  RSTATEiS.  Estates  not  of  inheritance. 

LIGAMENTS.  Substances  in  an  animal 
body,  between  a  cartilage  and  a  membrane, 
harder  than  the  latter  and  softer  than  the 
former,  which  servo  to  strengthen  the  junc- 
ture, particularly  of  the  bones. 

LIGATURE  (in  Surgery.)  The  disposing 
of  bandages  for  closing  wounds. 

LIGATURE  (among  Printers.)  Tyjpe  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  letters  in  one  piece,  as, 
ff,  ffi,  Ac. 

L1C4HT  (in  Optics.)  The  cause  of  those 
sensations  and  colours  which  we  refer  to  the 
eyes,  t)r  sense  of  seeing,  as  their  source.  The 
essence  of  light  is  unknown  :  whether  it  con- 
f  sists  of  emanations  from  the  sulwtance  of  the 
luminous  Uidy,  or  is  propagated,  by  impulse, 
through  the  medium  of  a  universally  dilTiLstxi 
and  subtile  ether,  hasnotyellxvu  dotorminod. 
The  knowledge  of  llic  laws  whicli  regulate 
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the  phenomena  of  light  constitutes  the  science 
of  optics ;  the  investigation  of  its  action  upon 
the  structure  of  bodies  belongs  to  chymistry. 

LIGHT  (in  Painting.)  That  part  of  a  piece 
which  is  illumined. 

LIGHTER.  A  vessel  for  carrying  goods 
to  or  from  sliips. 

LIGHTERAGE.  Money  paid  for  the 
carrying  gixxls  in  a  lighter. 

LIGHTHOUSE.  A  tower  or  lofty  building 
on  the  seacoast,  having  a  light  in  it,  for  the 
guidance  of  mariners  at  night.  It  is  mostly 
erected  upon  a  cape  or  promontory,  or  upon 
some  rock  in  the  sea,  and  is  furnished  with 
several  lamps,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
great  light  tliat  may  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
prevent  the  mariners  from  running  ashore  or 
steering  a  wrong  coursa 


LIGHTNING.  A  flash  of  light  issuing 
from  the  clouds,  tliat  accompanies  thunder. 
It  is  now  universally  allowed,  that  lightning 
is  rcedly  an  electrical  explosion  or  phenomenon. 
Philosophers  had  not  proceeded  far  in  tiieir 
experiments  and  inquiries  ontliis  subject,  before 
they  perceived  the  obvious  analogy  between 
lightning  and  electricity,  and  tliey  produced 
many  arguments  to  evince  their  similarity. 
But  the  method  of  proving  this  hypothesis  was 
first  proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  in  the 
year  1749,  conceived  tlie  practicability  of  draw- 
ing lightning  from  the  clouds.  He  proved,  by 
a  variety  of  experiments,  that  flic  lightning 
spark  of  electricity,  and  the  lightning  that 
flashes  from  the  clouds  in  a  thunder  storm, 
are  exactly  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  operate  in 
tlio  same  manner,  «&c..  The  particulars  in 
which  the  lightning,  and  the  electric  fluid  agree^ 
are,  1.  Flashes  of  lightning  are  generally  seen 
crooked,  and  waving  in  uic  air,  so  flso  the 
electric  spark  when  it  is  drawn  from  an  irre- 
gular body  at  some  distance.  2.  Lightning 
strikes  the  highest  and  most  pointed  objects  in 
its  way,  in  preference  to  oilicrs ;  as  high  liills, 
and  trees,  towers,  spires,  mnsts  of  ships,  points 
of  spears,  and  the  lik&  In  like  manner,  all 
pointed  conductors  receive  or  throw  off"  the 
eloctric  fluid  more  readily  tlian  tliose  that  are 
tci minuted  by  flat  surfaces.    3.  Lightning  is 
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observed  to  taire  tlie  readiest  and  liefi  con- 
ductor. So  does  electricity  in  tlie  discharge 
of  the  Ijcyden  phial.  For  tliis  reason  Dr. 
Prankhn  supposes,  that  it  would  Ije  safer,  du- 
ring a  thunder  storm,  to  have  one'f^  clothes  wet 
than  dry,  as  the  lightning  might  then,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  transmitted  to  the  groimd, 
by  tlie  water  on  the  outside  of  tlie  body.  It  is 
found,  he  says,  that  a  wet  rat  cannot  be  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  elccti  ical  bottle,  but 
that  a  dry  rat  may.  4.  Lightning  causes 
combustion,  so  does  electricity.  Dr.  Franklin 
Bays  that  he  could  kindle  with  it  hai-d  dry 
resin,  spirits  unwarmed,  and  even  wood.  5. 
Lightning  sometimes  dissolves  metals ;  so 
does  electricity.  6.  Lightning  has  often  been 
known  to  strike  people  blind.  And  a.^  pigeon, 
after  a  violent  shock  of  electiicity,  by  which 
Dr.  Franklin  intended  to  have  killed  it, 
was  observed  to  have  been  stiuck  blind.  7. 
Lightning destioys  animal  life.  Animals  have 
likewise  been  killed  by  the  shock  of  electricity. 
The  largest  animals  which  Dr.  Franklin  and 
his  friends  have  been  able  to  kill,  were  a 
hen,  and  a  turkey  which  weighed  about  ten 
pounds.  Thunder  is  merely  the  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  motion  of  lightning.  The  reason 
why  we  do  not  have  the  dreadful  noise  of 
thunder,  as  soon  as  we  see  the  lightning,  is 
because  sound  is  longer  arriving  to  our  ears, 
than  light  to  our  sight.  Light  moves  almost 
instantaneously.  Sound  moves  no  more  than 
1 142  feet  in  a  second. 

LIGNUM  VIT^.  A  hard  wood,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  West  Indian  tree. 

LILAC.  A  tree  of  the  syringa  tribe,  which 
bears  a  pretty  flower  early  in  the  spring.  The 
flowei-  is  either  white  or  light  purple. 

LILY.  A  plant  with  a  bullxjus  and  peren- 
nial root,  the  flower  ol'  which  Ls  six  petalled 
and  campanulated. 

LIMB.  A  jointed  or  articulated  part  of  an 
ajiimal  body. 

LIMB  (in  Astrononw.)  The  utmost  edge 
or  border  of  the  body  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

LIMB  (in  Mathematics.)  The  utmost  edge 
or  border  of  an  instrument. 

LIMB  (in  Botany.)    A  tree  of  the  orange 
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kind,  that  grows  in  warm  cllmatee,  bearing  a 
fruit  similar  to  a  lemon,  tlie  juice  of  which  is 
a  strong  acid. 

LIME  (in  Mineralogy.)  An  earthy  sub- 
stance, which  is  found  piu'est  in  limestone, 
marble,  and  chalk,  and  is  procured  by  burn- 
ing in  a  white  heat.  It  is  of  a  while  coloor, 
and  easily  reduced  to  a  powder.  If  watHr  be 
poured  on  newly  burnt  lime,  it  swells  and  falls 
to  a  powder,  in  which  state  it  is  called  slaked 
lime. 

LIME  KILNS.  Furnaces  in  which  lime- 
stone  is  converted  into  lime  by  burning. 

lilMESTONE.  The  native  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  generally  rather  blue,  from  the 
presence  of  iron. 

LIMIT  (in  Mathematics.)  A  determinate 
quantity,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually 
approaches. 

LIMITATION  (in  Law.)  A  certain  time 
prescribed  by  statute,  within  wliich  an  action 
must  be  broiight. 

LIMNING.  The  art  of  painting  in  wat^ 
colours. 

LINCH  PIN,  or  LINS  PIN.  An  iron 
pin  that  keeps  the  wheel  on  the  axle-tree. 

LINE  (in  Geometry.)  A  quantity  extended 
in  lengtli  only.  Lines  are  eithor  curves  or 
right  lines. 

LINE  (in  Fortification.)  Whatever  is 
drawn  on  tue  ground  or  the  field,  as  a  trench, 
or  a  row  of  gabions,  Ac. 

LINE  (in  Military  AflTairs.)  Regular 
troops,  in  distinction  from  the  mditia,  volun- 
teers, &c. 

LINE,  or  a  Ship  op  the  Line  (in  Naval 
Afl'airs.)  A  vessel  of  war  mounting  sixty-four, 
or  more  guns. 

LINE  (in  Geography.)  Another  name  for 
the  equator,  or  equinoctial  Una 

LINE  OP  BATTLE.  The  disposition  of 
an  army  for  battle. 

LINEN.     A  kind  of  clotli  made  of  flax. 

LING.    A  sort  of  cod  fish. 

LINNiEAN  SYSTEM.  A  system  of  na- 
tural  history,  so  called  from  Sir  Ctuu-les  Linnf , 
the  Swedish  naturalist.  It  comprehends  a 
scientific  arrangement  of  all  natural  objects,  as 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  into  three  king- 
doms, subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species,  and  varieties,  with  a  description  of 
their  generic  and  specific  characters. 

lilNNET.  A  smaU  singing  bird,  of  the 
finch  kind. 
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lilNSEED.  The  seed  of  the  flax  plant, 
which  yields  much  oil  by  pressure,  and  when 
|)nrified  forms  the  very  best  lamp-oil,  and 
ab»indance  of  car buretted  hydrogen  gas  for  gas 
lights.     It  is  most  used  for  preparin^j  paints. 

LINT.  Linen  scraped  mto  a  soft,  woolly 
substance,  fit  for  applying  to  wounds. 

LINTEL.  The  upper  part  of  a  door  or 
window  frame. 

LION.  The  fiercest  and  noblest  of  all 
wild  beasts,  sometimes  called  the  king  of  beasts, 
for  his  combined  activity,  strength,  and  majesty 
of  deportment  Lions  are  now  found  only  in 
unfrequented  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They 
measure  about  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to  the 
rump,  with  a  tail  about  four  feet ;  the  colour 
being  a  pale  brown,  and  the  male,  having  a 
bushy  mane,  which  the  lioness  is  without. 
Their  muscular  strength  is  prodigious,  and 
tlieir  war  and  assault  terrible ;  but,  when 
brought  up  tame,  and  unused  to  attack  and  de- 
fence, they  allow  their  keepers  to  play  with 
thorn,  and  are  kind  to  small  animals  placed  in 
tlieir  dens  ;  indeed,  as  appears  by  a  late  atro- 
cious attempt  to  exhibit  a  fight  between  a  lion 
and  dogs,  the  lion  by  nature  prov^ed  himself  to 
possess  none  of  that  ferocity  which  appears  to 
be  engendered  by  tlie  intercourse  of  one  animal 
with  another. 
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LIONI-SS. 


LIQIIIDS  (in  Chymistry.)  Plaids  which 
are  not  elastic,  nor  dmiinish  sensibtv  in  bulk, 
111  diRtini'lion  from  gases  or  ehstio  tliiids, 

LIQl  1 1  ns  r iu  Grammar.)  Tlie  letters  1,  m, 
n,  r,  so  railed  from  their  soft  ond  melting 
sound. 

LlQl'OK.     Any  thing  liquid  that  may  be 


drank,  particularly  what  is  of  a  Epirititotis 
naUire. 

LIQUORICE.  A  shrub,  the  root  of  which 
is  full  of  a  sweet  juice. 

LIST  (among  Mariners.)  An  iuclination 
to  one  side,  applied  to  a  ship. 

LIST  (among  Clothiers.)  A  borderor  edge 
of  cloth. 

LIST,  or  LISTELL  (in  Architecture.)  A 
small  band  or  square  moulding,  serving  to 
cro\vn  larger  mouldings. 

LISTS.  A  place  enclosed  with  rails,  within 
which  tournaments  or  feats  of  arras  were  ex- 
hibited. 

LITA  NY.  A  general  supplication  or  prayer, 
sung  or  said  in  some  churches,  especially  that 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

LITHARGE.  The  scimi  or  dross  tliat 
arises  in  purifying  silver  with  lead.  It  is  an 
oxide  of  lead. 

LITHIC  ACID.  An  acid  extracted  from 
the  urinary  calculi. 

LITHOGRAPHIC.  An  epithet  for  wliat 
pertains  to  engraving  on  stone,  as  lithc^raphic 
impressions,  tnose  which  are  taken  on  paper 
from  engravings  on  stone. 

LITHOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  taking  im- 
pressions from  drawings  or  writing  made  on 
stona  It  is  a  modern  invention  ;  and  unlike 
letter-press  or  copperplate  printing,  which  are 
altogether  mechanical  processes,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  chyinical  principles,  and  has  there- 
fore been  calletl  in  Gerinanj',  chymical  printing. 
The  principles  on  which  it  is  foimded,  first, 
the  quality  which  aconjpact  granular  limestono 
has  of  imbibing  grease  or  moisture ;  and  second- 
ly, the  decided  antipathy  of  grease  and  water. 
A  drawing  is  made  on  the  stone,  either  with 
ink  or  \viUi  a  crayon  of  a  greasy  composition  ; 
it  is  tlien  washed  over  with  water,  which  sinks 
in  those  portions  of  the  stone  not  touched  with 
tlic  grease  of  drawing.  A  cylindrical  roller, 
charged  with  printing  ink,  is  then  passed  over 
the  stone ;  and  while  the  drawing  receives  the 
ink,  the  rest  of  tlio  stoue  is  preserved  from  it 
by  the  water,  on  account  of  the  greasy  nature 
of  tlie  ink. 

lilTHOMARGE.  An  earth  of  Uic  clay 
kind,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  fuller's 
earth  an<l  potter's  clay. 

LITHOTOMY  (in  Surgery.)  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  a  calculus  or  stone  from  the 
bladder. 

LITMUS  (in  Chymistry.)  A  eubstajice 
from  which  is  formed  a  tincture  that  serves  as 
a  test  of  the  presence  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali. 
All  acids  and  salts  chance  tlio  natural  violet  of 
the  litmus  into  red,  and  all  alkali«'s  restore  it  to 
its  natural  colour,  the  violet 

LITURGY.  A  Hot  form  of  pmyer,  or  a 
fornnilary  of  public  Jev«)tion,  r;illt'd  by  the 
Romanists  the  Mans,  and  in  the  Englislicmirch 
the  t.'oininon  Frav«T. 

LIVEK  (tT)  Anntimiy.)  A  very  Wf(e  viwus 
of  a  red  colour,  situated  in  tlie  right  h3rpochoii 
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drium,  and  divided  into  two  lobes,  which 
serves  for  the  secretion  of  tlic  bile. 

LIVERY  (in  Domestic  Economy.)  A  (Iress 
of  a  certain  form  and  colour,  which  gentlemen 
require  their  servants  to  wear  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. 

LIVERY,  or  Livery  of  Seisin  (in  Law.) 
Is  a  delivery  of  possession  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  other  corporeal  things. 

LIVERYMEN.  A  certain  number  of  per- 
sons chosen  from  among  the  freemen  of  each 
company  in  the  city  of  London.  Out  of  this 
body  are  chosen  the  common  council,  sheriff, 
and  other  superior  officers  of  the  city,  and  they 
alone  have  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  parliament. 

LIVERY  STABLES.  Public  stables,  where 
horses  are  let  out  to  hire. 

LIVRE.  A  money  of  account  formerly 
used  in  Prance,  equal  to  19  cents. 

LIXIVIUM.    A  lye  made  of  ashes. 

LIZARD.  An  extensive  tribe  of  animals, 
classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus  lacerta, 
comprehending  the  crocodile,  basilisk,  chame- 
leon, and  salamander.  The  lizard,  properly 
BO  called,  is  a  little  reptile  of  a  green  colour, 
and  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  gaidens  or 
under  dunghills,  &c. 


LLAMA  (in  Natural  History.)  An  animal 
of  the  camel  kind  in  Peru  and  Chili,  which 
has  a  bunch  on  the  breast,  long,  soft  hair,  and 
a  neighing  voice. 


LL.  D.  5.  e.  Legum  Doctor,  or  Doctor  of 
the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws. 

LOAD  (among  Miners  )  A  vein  of  ore, 
the  leading  vein  of  a  mine. 

LOADSTONE.  A  sort  of  ore  dug  out  of 
iron  mines,  on  which  Uie  needle  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass  is  toucl^,  to  give  it  a  direction 
north  or  south.  It  is^  peculiarly  rich  ore  of 
iron,  found  in  large  masses  in  England,  and 
most  other  places  where  there  are  mines  of 
ibat  metal.     It  is  of  a  deep  iron  gtay,  and 
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when  fresh  broken,  it  is  often  tinged  with  a 
brownish  or  reddisli  colour. 

LOAF  (among  Sugar-bakers.)  A  lump  of 
sugar  of  a  conical  form. 

LOAM,  or  LOME,  A  particular  kind  of 
fat,  unctuous,  and  tenacious  earth,  that  is  used 
much  by  gardeners  in  making  compost 

LOAN.  In  general,  any  thing  intrusted  to 
another  to  be  returned  again  ;  particularly 
money. 

LOAN  (in  Political  E>;onomy.)  Sums  of 
money  borrowed  from  individuals  or  public 
bodies  for  the  service  of  the  state.  In  Eng- 
land this  has  been  carried  to  a  frightful  extent, 
and  the  debt  amounts  to  a  larger  sum  than 
could  be  paid  by  all  the  money  in  existence ; 
certain  heavy  taxes,  called  the  consohdated 
fund,  being  appropriated  to  pay  an  annual 
interest,  nominally  about  3  per  cent,  and 
which  amounts  to  above  30  millions. 

LOBBY  (in  Architecture.)  A  kind  of 
passage  room,  or  gallery,  as  the  lobby  in  a 
theatre. 

LOBBY  (in  Naval  Architecture.)  A  small 
room  near  the  bread  room  in  a  vessel  of  war, 
appropriated  to  tlie  use  of  the  surgeon. 

LOBE  (in  Anatomy.)  A  division  in  any 
body,  as  the  lungs  or  uver. 

LOBE  (in  Botany.)  A  division  in  seeds, 
such  as  beans,  peas,  &c. 

LOBSTER.  A  smaU  crustaceous  fish, 
having  a  cyUndrical  body,  with  a  long  tail  and 
long  antennae.  Lobsters  are  found  on  most 
rocky  coasts.  Their  eggs  are  hatched  in  the 
sands,  and  12,444  have  been  counted  under 
the  tail  of  one  animal. 


LOCAL  COLOURS  (in  Painting.)  Such 
as  are  natural  and  proper  for  each  particular 
object  in  a  picture. 

LOCAL  PROBLEM  (in  MaUiematics.) 
That  which  admits  of  innumerable  solutions. 

LOCK  (among  Smiths.)  A  piece  of  iron 
work,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece 
in  smithery,  as  much  art  and  nicety  is  re- 
quired in  contriving  and  varying  the  springs, 
bolts,  and  different  parts,  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Locks  intended  for  outer 
doors  are  called  stock-locks,  tliose  on  chamber 
doors  spring-locks,  l>esides  wliich  there  are 
padlocks,  trunk-locks,  &c.  The  principle  on 
which  all  locks  depend  is  the  application  of  a 
lever,  tliat  is,  the  key,  to  an  interior  bolt,  by 
means  of  a  communication  from  without; 
and  the  security  of  locks  depends  upon  the 
impediments  whii:h  may  be  hiterposed  betwixt 
lliis  lover  and  the 'bolt  TJjgsc  impediments 
have  commonly  been  produced  by  means  of 
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llie  wards  of  the  key  so  artfully  contrived  as 
to  preclude  the  access  of  all  other  instiunienta 
besides  the  key  to  the  ^)olt.  As  these  contri- 
vances have  not,  however,  been  always  an 
effectual  bar,  Mr.  Braniah,  of  Eurojje,  has 
constructed  a  lock  on  such  a  principle  that  the 
office  which  in  other  locks  is  performed  by 
the  extreme  point  of  the  key  is  here  assigned 
to  a  lever,  which  cannot  approach  the  bolt 
until  every  part  of  the  lock  has  undergone  a 
change  of  position. 

LOCK,  or  WEIR  (in  Inland  Navigation.) 
A  name  for  all  works  of  wood  or  stone  which 
are  made  to  confine  or  raise  the  water  of  a 
river  or  canal.  In  artificial  navigation,  the 
lock  consists  of  two  gates,  the  upper  one  call- 
ed the  sluice  gate,  and  the  under  one  the  flood 
gate. 

LOCK  (among  Gunsmiths.)  That  part  of 
a  musket  by  which  fire  is  produced  for  tlie 
discharge  of  the  piec& 

LOCKED  JAW.  A  Bpasmodic  affection 
of  the  raws. 

LOCKET.  A  little  lock  of  a  gold  chain ; 
also  a  spring  or  catch  to  fasten  a  necklace. 

LOCOMOTION.  The  power  possessed  by 
animals  of  changing  their  place,  or  moving 
from  one  place  to  another. 

LOCOMOTIVE  STEAM  ENGINE 
The  engraving  represents  one  of  these  engines 
as  used  at  the  collieries  in  tiie  northern  coun- 
ties of  England.  G  represents  the  boiler, 
and  FP  the  pistons,  which  alternately  work 
up  and  down  a  frame,  to  which  the  rods,  A 
and  B,  are  fixed,  which  turns  two  small 
wheels  at  bottom,  and  revolve  with  force  tlie 
wheel  C,  which  again  revolves  tlie  outer 
wheel,  and  this  works  in  iron  teeth  fixed  in 
the  ground,  by  which  the  machine  is  pro- 
pelled. The  other  wheels  run  on  an  interior 
smooth  iron  rail,  and  arc  adapted  to  supj^rt 
tlie  carriage  ;  tlie  chain  in  tlie  rear  drags 
wagons  or  other  carriag»js ;  the  front  chimney 
carries  off  the  emoke,  and  the  centre  one  tlie 
steam  from  the  pistons.  The  otlier  side  is 
exactly  like  it,  the  frame,  A  and  B,  working 
the  rods  on  each  side  Enguies  of  tliis  kind 
appear  likely  to  become  very  general. 
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LOCUM  TENENS.  A  deputy,  or  one 
acting  in  the  place  of  another. 

LOCUS  GEOMETRICUS.  A  line  by 
which  a  local  or  indeterminate  problem  h 
solved. 

LOCUST.  A  voracious  insect,  like  tha 
grasshopper,  which  in  some  parts,  particu- 
larly in  Africa,  fall  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
country,  and  lay  waste  all  before  them.  They 
are  no  less  terrible  dead  than  alive,  for  their 
putrified  carcasses  cause  a  pestilence  where 
tliey  happen  to  alight. 


LODGE.  A  cottage  at  a  park  gate." 

LODGEMENT  (in  Fortification.)  A  work 
raised  by  way  of  shelter  for  the  besiegers; 
also,  a  place  of  defence  raised  by  the  besiegers, 
when  in  an  attack  they  have  gained  posses- 
sion of  a  post. 

LOG  (among  Mariners.)  A  flat  piece  of 
wood,  with  lead  at  one  end  and  a  line  at  tlie 
otlier,  for  measuring  the  rate  of  a  ship's  sailing. 

LOGARITHMS.  Numbers  so  contrived 
and  adapted  to  other  numbers,  that  the  sums 
and  differences  of  the  former  shall  correspond 
to  and  show  the  products  and  quotients  of  the 
latter,  or  more  properly  a  series  of  numbers 
in  arithmetical  progression  answering  to  ano- 
ther series  in  geometrical  progression,  tlius, 

0,  1,2,  3,    4,    5,  «tc.  Indices  or  Logarithms. 

1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  &c.  Geomct.  Progression. 
Or, 

0,  1,  2,    3,    4,      5,  &c.  Indices  or  Ix)gs. 

1,  3,  9,  27,  81,  243,  «&c  Gcomet.  Prog. 
Or, 

0,  1,      2,        3,  4,  &c  Indices  or  Log. 

1,  10,  100,  1000,  10,000,  &c.  Gcom.  Prog. 
Where  it  is  evident  that  the  same  niunbers 
in  arithmetical  progression,  which  are  tlie 
logarithms  or  indices,  servo  equally  for  any 
geometrical  series,  consequently  there  may  be 
an  endless  variety  of  systems  of  logaritlims 
to  the  same  common  numbers,  by  only  chang- 
ing the  second  term,  2,  3,  10,  &c.  of  tlie  mo- 
metric^d  scries.  If  any  two  imliics  N^  anned 
together,  their  sum  will  bcwiual  i.  t 
of  the  two  terms  in  geometrical  n 
witli  which  those  imlices  concsj  ,  .„,  J 
and  3  added  together  arc  ctpiid  to  6,  and  tiie 
numlwrs  4  and  S,  corresponding  with  those 
indicoK,  being  mulliplieil  together  arc  equal  to 
:?2,  wliich  is  tlie  numlirr  answering  to  llie 
index  5.  So  if  any  index  Im  subtracted  from 
another,  iho  diU'crcucc  will  be  the  index  of  that 
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number,  which  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the 
two  terms  to  which  those  indices  belong,  thus 
the  index  6 — 4=2,  then  64  divided  by  16,  Uie 
terms  corresponding  to  these  two  indices 
leaves  the  quotient  4,  which  answers  to  the 
index  2.  Logaritlims  being  the  exponents  of 
ratios  are  on  that  account  called  indices,  thus 
the  logarithm  2  is  the  exponent  or  index  of 
tlie  several  numbers  in  the  geometrical  series 
over  which  it  stands,  as  22,  or  the  square  of  2 
equal  to  4  in  the  first  series,  32  or  square  of  3, 
that  is  9,  in  the  second  series,  and  102  or  the 
square  of  10,  that  is  100,  in  the  third  series 
so  liljewise  3  is  the  index  or  exponent  for  tlie 
cube  numbers  8,  27,  1000,  &o.  over  which  it 
stands. 

LOG-BOARD.  A  table  on  which  an  ac- 
count of  the  ship's  way  is  marked. 

LOG-BOOK.  The  book  in  which  the  ac- 
count of  the  log  and  of  the  ship's  course  are  kept. 

LOGIC.  The  useful  science  which  ana- 
lyzes the  art  of  thinking,  and  teaches  the 
practice  of  reasoning,  the  terms  and  classifi- 
cations in  which  arc  essential  to  every  finish- 
ed writer.  Its  first  step  is  to  develope  the 
faculties  of  tlie  mind — the  next  to  consider 
propositions  and  arrangements — tlie  third  to 
illustrate  syllogisms  and  their  forms,  by  which 
from  two  terms,  a  major  and  minor,  a  just  con- 
clusion is  drawn — the  fourth  to  detect  error  by 
sophistry — and  the  last  is  method  and  ar- 
rangement. 

liOG-LINE.  The  line  fastened  to  the  log, 
which  is  divided  into  certain  spaces  fifty  feet 
in  length,  by  knots  or  pieces  of  knotted  twine, 
unreeved  between  the  strands  of  the  line, 
which  show,  by  means  of  a  half-minute  glass, 
how  many  of  these  spaces  or  knots  are  run 
out  in  half  a  minute,  and  as  the  distance  of 
the  knots  bears  the  same  proportion  to  a  mile 
that  half  a  minute  does  to  an  hour,  whatever 
number  of  knots  the  ship  runs  in  half  a 
minute,  the  same  number  of  miles  she  runs 
in  an  hour. 

LOGOGRAPHY.  A  method  of  prinUng 
in  which  the  types  form  whole  words  instead 
of  letters.  By  this  method  the  memory  of  the 
compositor  is  less  burdened,  and  the  business 
proceeds  with  more  expedition  and  less  liabih- 
ty  to  err.     It  is,  however,  but  little  used, 

LOGWOOD.  A  sort  of  wood  used  by 
dyers,  called  also  Campeche  wood,  because  it 
was  originally  brought  from  Canipechy,  in 
New  Spain.  Logwood  is  very  dense  and 
firm  in  its  texture,  exceedingly  heavy,  so  as 
to  sink  in  water,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
admits  of  a  fine  polish.  It  yields  its  colour 
both  to  spirituous  and  watery  menstrua,  but 
alcohol  extracts  it  more  readily  than  water. 
Acids  turn  its  dye  to  a  yellow,  alkalies  deejien 
its  colour,  and  give  it  a  purple  or  violet  hue. 

LOMENTACiE  (in  Botany.)  The  name 
of  tlie  thirty-third  natural  order  in  Linnaeus' 
Fragments,  consisting  of  plants  many  of 
which  furnish  beautiful  dyes,  and  the  peri- 
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carpium  of  which  is  always  a  pod  conlainin« 
seeds  that  are  carinaceous,  or  mealy,  likt 
those  of  the  bean,  as  Uie  cassia,  the  wild  senna, 
logwood,  mimosa,  or  the  sensitive  plant,  &c. 

LONDON  PRIDE.  A  plant  bearing  a 
small  fiower. 

LONG  (in  Music.)  A  note  equal  to  two 
breves. 

LONG-BOAT  (among  Mariners.)  The 
strongest  and  longest  boat  belonging  to  a 
vessel  of  war. 

LONGIMETRY.  The  art  of  measuring 
the  distance  of  objects  by  means  of  a  triangle, 
and  trigonometry.  A  base  line  is  measured, 
and  the  angle  which  the  object  makes  with 
the  base  is  taken  with  a  theodolite  at  each  end  ot 
the  base,  and  we  thus  have  one  side  of  a  trian- 
gle, and  its  angles  to  determine  the  other  sides. 

LONGITUDE  (in  Astronomy.)  An  arc 
of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  ban- 
ning of  Aries  and  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  cut 
by  the  circle  of  longitude  belonging  to  any  star. 

LONGITUDE  (in  Geography.)  The  ex- 
tent of  the  earth  from  east  to  west. 

LONGITUDE  OP  A  PLACE.  An  arc 
of  the  equator  intercepted  between  some 
given  point  called  tlie  first  meridian  and  the 
meridian  passing  through  the  proposed  place. 
This  may  be  either  east  or  west,  according  as 
it  is  reckoned  on  the  east  or  west  side  of 
the  first  meridian. 

liONG  -SIGHT.  This  is  a  disease  of  age, 
when  the  eye  becomes  too  flat  to  converge  rays 


of  light  to  the  distance  of  tlie  optic  nerve;  but 
the  light,  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  ar- 
rives at  a  focus  beyond  the  nerve,  and  gives  a 
confused  picture  at  the  nerve;  neveruieless, 
if  the  object  is  carried  farther  off,  the  conver- 
gency  is  then  perfect,  but  the  object  at  the  in- 
creased distance  becomes  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cerned distinctly,  us  for  rooding,  &c.,  and 
hence,  such  persons  are  called  long-sighted. 
The  defect  is,  however,  coiTected  by  means 
of  a  convex  lens,  by  which  tlie  rays  are  made 
convergent  before  they  reach  tlie  eye,  therefore, 
has  less  to  perform.  Fig.  1,  explains  long, 
sight,  and  tlie  use  of  a  (^vek  lens ;  and  fig. 
2,  short-sight,  and  the  use  of  a  concave  lens. 
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liOOP.  A  sea  term  for  the  after  part  of  a 
Bhip's  bow. 

LOOM  (among  Weavers.)  A  frjune  hy 
which  tlie  process  of  weaving  clotli,  &c.  u 
performed. 

LOOMING.  A  phrase  applie<l  to  states  of 
the  atmosphere  when,  by  increased  refraction, 
distant  objects  are  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  earth's  curvature. 

LOOPHOLES  (among  Mariners.)  Holes 
in  the  coamings  of  the  hatches  of  a  ship  for 
firing  muskets  through. 

LOOPHOLES  (in  Fortification.)  Little 
holes  in  the  walls  of  a  castle  or  fortification, 
tlirough  which  arrows  were  discharged. 

LORD  (in  Law.)  Any  peer  of  the  English 
realm ;  also,  a  title  of  honour  somctiuies  given 
to  persons  in  England  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  die  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, tlie  Lord  Mayor. 

LORD'S  DAY.  Sunday,  tlie  first  day  of 
the  week,  kept  by  the  early  Christians  to  cele- 
brate tlie  day  of  the  week  on  which  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  arose  from  the  dead, 
and  still  kept  by  Christians ;  a  day  of  rest,  or 
Bubstitute  for  the  seventli  day  of  appointed 
rest, 

LORY.    A  bird  of  the  parrot  kind. 

LOTB  TREE.  A  kind  of  tree  which  from 
iLs  jagged  leaves  was  called  the  nettle  tree. 

LOTION.  The  washing  or  cleansing  of 
any  medicine  with  water  ;  also,  a  wash  for  the 
skin. 

LOTTERY.  A  game  of  chance  in  tlie 
nature  of  a  bank,  wherein  arc  put  tickets  for 
sums  of  money  or  other  things,  called  prizes, 
and  others  of  no  value,  that  are  called  blanks; 
these  being  all  mixed  togetlier,  tlie  tickets  arc 
drawn  at  a  venture,  and  each  person  has  thf; 
value  of  the  lot  drawn  to  the  number  of  his 
ticket.  Lotteries  are  often  employed  Viy  go- 
vernment as  a  means  of  increasing  the  re- 
venue, but  tiie  moral  mischiefs  were  so 
great,  tliat  it  is  now  abandoned  in  England, 
and  ought  to  l>e  every  where. 

LOVE  APPLE.  The  fruit  of  a  treo-  in 
Spain,  that  is  of  a  violet  colour. 

LOUIS  D'OR.  A  French  coin,  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  in  1G40,  «iual  in 
value  to  about  $1  1-2.  The  modern  Louis 
d'or  is  equal  only  Ui  about  $3  1-2. 

IX)U1S,  St.,  OiiUKR  OK.  An  order  of 
knighlluKKl  instituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1093. 

LOUSE.    A  disgusting  insect,  whidi  lives 
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by  extracting  aiiiioal  juices;  it  infcslH  man 
and  brutcd.    It  is  rcii'arkoblo  fur  the  truuspa- 


rency  of  its  skin,  and  is  highly  curious  in  its 
structure. 

LOZENGE  (in  Geometry.)  A  quadrila- 
teral figure,  having  two  opposite  angles  acute, 
and  two  olituse. 

LOZENGE  (in  Heraldry.)  A  figure  which 
is  used  to  contain  tlic  coats  of  arms  of  all 
maidens  and  widows. 


L.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  locus  sigilli,  tlie 
place  of  the  seal. 

LUGGER.  A  small  vessel  carrying  citlier 
two  or  three  masts,  witli  a  running  bowsprit, 
upon  which  lugsails  arc  set,  and  soinetunes 
topsails  adapted  to  them. 


LUMBAGO.  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
muscles  about  the  loins. 

LUNACY.  A  kind  of  madness,  ao  called 
because  supposed  to  be  inlluenccd  by  the 
moon. 

LUNAR.  Hclongiug  to  the  moon,  as  a 
lunar  eclipse,  month,  year,  &c 

LUNATICS.  Pio|)erly,  such  as  havo 
diseased  imaginations,  which  deprive  tliein  of 
the  use  of  their  reasoning  faculty,  sometimes 
altogether,  and  sometimes  only  on  particular 
subjects. 

LUNATION,  otherwise  called  Uie  Syno- 
uiCAL  MuNTH.  A  revolution  of  the  moon, 
or  tlie  time  between  one  new  moon  and  ano- 
tlMsr,  being  29  da^^s,  12  houm,  41  uiiuate%  3 
seconds,  and  1 1  thirds. 

LUNE  (in  Mathcmatioi.)  A  g«QIMlrieal 
figure  in  form  of  a  crescent. 

LUNGS  (in  Anatomy.)  A  viscus  in  th« 
animal  bo<Iv,  comjKised  of  two  lobes  or  di- 
vittions,  whuh  arc  spongy  bodk%  situated  iu 
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the  chest,  and  serving  tlie  purpose  of  respi- 
ration. They  constitute  the  main  spring  of 
animal  life,  fixing  part  of  the  gas  which  they 
inspire,  and  deriving  from  it  the  heat  and 
energy  of  the  animal.  Their  action  is  chymi- 
cal  and  galvanic,  while  that  of  the  heart  is 
purely  mechanical. 

LUPINE.  A  sort  of  pulse,  which  bears  a 
papilionaceous  flower.  There  are  several 
species  of  lupines  cultivated  in  gardens,  as  the 
white  lupine,  the  small  blue  lupine,  and  the 
great  blue  lupine,  &c  which  are  all  annuals 
except  one  species,  called  by  distinction  the 
perennial  lupine. 

LUPUS  (in  Astronomy.)  The  Wolf,  a  con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

LURID^  (in  Botany.)  A  natural  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  which  are 
poisonous,  as  the  nightsha'de,  digitalis,  &c. 

LUSTRATION.  The  ceremony  of  puri- 
fication performed  by  the  ancient  Romans 
every  five  years;  whence  that  space  w£is 
called  a  lustrum. 

LUSTRE  (in  Mineralogy.)  One  character 
of  mineral  bodies,  which  in  that  respect  are 
distinguished  into  splendent,  shining,  glisten- 
ing, glimmering,  and  dull. 

LUTE.  A  stringed  instrument,  containing 
at  first  only  five  rows  of  strings,  to  which 
were  afterwards  added  six  more.  It  was  for- 
merly much  used. 

LUTE  (in  Chymistry.)  A  compound  paste 
made  of  potter's  clay,  sand,  and  other  mate- 
rials, for  the  purpose  of  closing  up  the  necks 
of  retorts,  receivers,  &c.  in  different  chymical 
experiments. 

LUTHERANISM.  The  doctrines  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  the  German  reformer,  who  died 
in  1546,  which  form  the  creed  of  all  the  pro- 
testants  in  Germany  who  are  not  Calvinists. 

LYCOPODIUM,  or  Club  Moss.  A  sort 
of  moss,  the  seeds  of  which  when  ignited  burn 
off  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
'  LYDIAN  STONE.  A  stone  of  a  grayish 
black  colour,  wliich  is  found  in  Bohemia  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  also  in  Scotland. 
When  pohshcd,  it  is  used  as  a  test  stone  for 
determining  the  puiity  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
was  used  for  tliat  purpose  among  the  ancients, 
by  whom  it  received  this  name,  because  it  was 
found  only  m  the  Tmolus,  a  river  of  Lydia. 
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LYE.  Water  impregnated  with  the  alkali 
of  wood  ashes. 

LYMPH  (in  Anatomy.)  A  clear  limpid 
humour,  secreted  from  the  bloo<l,  which  is  car- 
ried by  the  lymphatic  vessels  into  the  thoracic 
duct,  where  it  mixes  with  the  chyle. 

LYMPHATICS.  Vessels  which  absorb  the 
superfluous  moisture  or  lymph  in  the  animal 
system,  and  convey  it  to  the  chyle. 

LYNX.  A  wild  beast,  of  a  tawny  brown 
colour,  with  black  spots,  and  very  quick  sight- 
ed, which  in  its  habits  resembles  the  wild  cat. 
In  Asia  they  are  tamed  for  hunting,  and  ara 
proverbial  for  the  keenness  of  their  sight 


'^^J<#t«Wi*MV'*VH«Mr~.^ 


LYRA.  The  Ljrre,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

LYRE.  A  musical  stringed  instrument ;  a 
kind  of  harp  much  used  by  the  ancients. 


iiiiiiiiimiiiiinmiiil 


LYRIC.    Pertaining  to  the  harp,  as,  lyric 
verse,  poetry  made  for  or  set  to  the  harp. 


M. 


M,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  alphaljet,  which  consists  in  breaking  tlie  stones  so  small 
as  a  numeral  stands  for  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
with  a  stroke  over  it,  tlius,  Mj  it  stood  for 
1,000,000.  As  an  abbreviation  M.  A.  stands 
for  Master  of  Arts,  M.  D.  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
D.  Mus.  Doctor  of  Music,  MS.  Manuscript, 
MSS.  Manuscripts. 

MACADAMIZING.  A  method  of  making 


roads,  iiiti-oduccd  by  Mr.  Mac  Adam,  which  |  parrot  tribe 


they  may  bind  witli  tiie  earth  into  a  solid  smooth 
mass. 

Macaronic  POEM,  a sortof  burlesque 

poetry. 

MACAROON.    A  sweetmeat  made  of  al- 
monds. 

MACAW.  Aa  elegant  tropical  birdj  of  the 


MAD 
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MACE  (in  Botany.)  A  sort  of  spice,  the 
eecond  coat  of  the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  a 
thin  membranaceous  substance,  of  an  oleagi- 
nous nature,  a  yellow  colour,  an  extremely 
fragrant  aromatic  perfume,  and  a  pleasant  but 
acrid  and  oleaginous  taste. 

MACE  (in  State  Etiquette.)  An  ornamented 
Btaff,  borne  as  an  ensign  of  honour  before  a 
magistrate. 

MACERATION  (in  Pharmacy.)  An  infu- 
sion of  ingredients  in  any  liquid,  m  order  to 
soften  them. 

MACHINE.  An  engine  composed  of  sever- 
al parts,  put  together  by  mechanical  art  and 
contrivance,  for  tlic  purpose  of  raising  bodies, 
assisting,  regulating,  or  stopping  their  motions, 
Ac.  Simple  macTiincs  comprehend  the  six 
mechanical  powers.  Compound  machines  arc 
composed  ot"  the  simple.  Machines  arc  like- 
wise distinguished,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used,  into  the  architectural 
machine,  electrical  machine,  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, &c. 

MACHINE,  INFERNAL.  A  machine 
used  in  modern  warfare,  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  up  bridges,  &c. 

MACKAREL.  A  well  known  prolific  fish, 
frequenting  the  European  and  American  seas 
in  the  summer  season,  in  vast  shoals. 


MACUIi^  (in  Astronomy.)  Dark  sj>ots 
apjiearing  on  the  luminous  surfaces  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  even  some  of  the  planets.  They 
were  first  discovered  by  Galileo,  soon  after  he 
liad  invented  his  telescope.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  spots  aaliere  to,  or  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  because,  1.  Many  of 
them  are  ol«erved  to  break  near  the  middle  of 
the  sun's  disc,  others  to  decay  and  vanish 
there,  or  at  some  distance  from  his  limb.  2. 
Their  apparent  velocities  are  always  gieatcst 
over  the  middle  of  the  disc,  and  gradually 
slower  from  thence  on  each  side  towards  the 
limb.  3.  The  shape  of  the  spots  varies  ac- 
cording to  their  position  on  the  several  parts 
of  the  disc ;  those  which  are  round  and  broad 
in  tlie  middle  grow  oblong  and  slender  as  they 
approach  the  liml),  as  they  ought  by  the  rules 
nfoptir'  By  moans  of  these  spots  tlie  diurnal 
I  if  Uic  sun  and  planets  have  been 

K  (in  Medicine.)    Discolorations 

"  e  of  the  iKvly . 

■^i  \  i  '  1  1  'H.     A  sul^tance  tiBcd  in  dyeing, 

^ :  lacted  from  the  root  of  a  plant  Ikv 

'.inguishad  by  iho  name  of  rubia. 

i  1    rwl  gri>\vs  in  Prance  ai\d  other 

comidi.sot  E«iroi>c;  that  of  Zealand  is  the  best 


of  European  growth,  but  that  which  comes 
from  the  Levant  is  still  more  esteemed. 

MADEIRA.  A  rich  wine  made  in  the  island 
of  Madeira, 

MADRIGAL.  A  short  amorous  poem. 

MAELSTROOM.  A  dreadful  whirlpool  on 
the  coast  of  Norway ;  the  noise  created  by  the 
commotion  of  the  water  can  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance,  and  is  so  violent  that  at  certain 
times  of  the  tide,  every  thing  which  comes 
near  the  whirlpool  is  draAvn  in  and  dashed  to 
pieces. 


MAGAZINE  (in  Commerce.)  A  ware- 
house for  all  sorts  of  merch.indise. 

MAGAZINE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A 
storehouse  for  arms,  &c. 

MAGAZINE  (in  Literature.)  A  periodical 
work,  rontainincr  miscellaneous  matter. 

MAGGOT.  The  larva  of  flies,  bees,  &c. 

MAGI.  Astrologers  and  i)ri«rts  among  the 
Persians  and  Asiatic.^,  who  woi-sliipped  fire^ 
as  an  emanation  of  the  Deity. 

MAGIC.    The  black  art,  or  the 
art  of  i)roducing  supernatural  cfiects, 
from  tne  Persian  mngi. 


MAGIC  LANTERN.  An  optical  i 
by  memis  of  wliich  are  represented  on  an  op< 
posite  wall  in  a  d.nrk  nxnn  nionptrons  figurfs, 
magnified  to  any  size  at  jileasure.  This  con- 
trivance consists  of  n  conmum  lantern  with  a 
candle  in  it,  as  in  the  8ubjoinc<l  figiire,  to 
whi.'h  is  a<ld«Hi  a  tult*",  and  a  lens  that  throwa 
the  light  on  (he  object,  and  another  lens  which 
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magnifies  the  imnfre  on  the  wnll.  Tlirn  by 
contracting  the  tubo,  nnfl  bringing  the  glaps 
nearer  to  the  object,  the  image  will  be  en 
larged. 


MAGIC  SQUARE  (in  Arithmetic)  Pi 
gures  so  disposed  into  parallel  and  equal  ranks 
as  that  the  sums  of  eacli  row,  as  well  diago- 
nally as  laterally,  shall  be  equal. 


4 
3 

9 

2 

5 

7 
6 

8 

1 

MAI 

repref3entR  the  curved  formK  in  which  particles 
of  Rtcol  dust  range  theni«:lvcs  when  sifted  on 
pujter  laid  over  a  magnet. 


MAGNA  CHARTA.  The  great  charter  of 
the  laws  and  lilierties  of  England,  lx)nnding 
tl»e  powers  of  the  sovereign,  and  defniing 
pome  rights  of  the  people.  It  was  first  grant- 
ed by  King  John,  in  the  seventeenth  yf\ir  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  1215.  This  was  afterwards 
reneweil,  with  some  alterations,  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Henry  III.,  and  repeatedly  confirm- 
ed both  by  this  king  and  King  Edward  I.  Tiic 
Magna  Charta  whicli  is  the  first  statute  given 
in  the  English  statute  books,  is  the  same  as 
that  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign. 

MAGNESIA.  A  white,  soft  powder,  and 
one  of  the  primitive  earths,  having  a  metallic 
basis  called  magnesitmi.  It  is  mostly  ex- 
tracted from  talc,  asbestos,  boracite,  and  otlier 
Btones. 

MAGNR'^llIM.  See  Manganese. 

MAGNET.  S-e  l;OAn.sTONE. 

MAGNETICAIi  MERIDIAN.  A  great 
circle  in  the  heavens,  which  intersects  the  ho- 
rizon in  the  points  to  which  the  magnetical 
needle,  when  at  rest,  directs  itself. 

MAGNETIC  NEEDLE.  See  Needle. 

M  AGN  ETISM.  The  property  of  attracting 
and  repelling  iron,  ns  the  loa<lstonc  does, 
which  was  partially  known  to  the  ancients, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  knew  any 
thing  of  its  directive  power,  which  has  l)een 
8o  usefully  employed  by  the  moderns.  Th( 
natural  magnet  has  the  power  of  communi 
eating  its  properties  to  iion  or  steel,  whirl 
then  becomes  a  magnet  itself,  and  is  employed 
us  such  on  most  occasions.     The  engraving 


MAGNETISM,  Animal.  A  pretended 
science,  which  professed  to  cure  diseases,  par- 
ticularly nervous  disorders,  by  communicating 
a  sort  of  magnetical  fluid  or  virtue  from  one 
body  to  another. 

MAGNIFYING  (in  Philosophy.)  The 
making  objects  appear  larger  by  the  means  of 
glasses  than  tliey  do  to  the  naked  eye ;  convex 
glasses,  which  have  this  power,  are  called 
magnifying  glasses,  of  whicli  microscopes  are 
made. 

MAGNITUDE.  Tlie  extension  of  any 
thing,  whether  it  lie  in  one  direction,  as  a 
line;  in  two  directions,  as  a  surface;  or  in 
three  directions,  as  a  solid. 

MAGNOLIA.  A  plant,  of  which  the 
magnolia  grandiflora,  or  the  great  magnolia, 
is  the  principal  species.  It  is  a  native  of 
Florida,  and  liears  a  beautiful  niilkwhite 
flower. 

MAGPIE.  A  variegated  crafty  bird  of  tlie 
crow  kind,  which  resembles  the  daw,  except 
that  the  tail  is  very  long,  and  the  breast  and 
part  of  the  wings  white.  It  can  be  taught  to 
imitate  the  human  voice  as  well  as  a  parrot. 
It  is  a  noisy,  mischievous,  and  wily  bird. 


MAHOGANY  (in  Botany.)  A  beautiful 
wood,  belonging  to  a  tree  that  grows  in  Ame- 
rica and  the'West  Indies,  upwards  of  60  feet 
high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  known  by  tlie 
K-ttanical  name  of  the  swetenea  mahogani,  or 
llie  mahogany  trt?e.  It  lias  a  beautiful  deep- 
green  loliage,  flowers  of  a  reddish  saffron 
colour,  and  fruit  of  an  egg  form.  Tlie  -wood 
varies  with  the  soil ;  that  growing  on  rocks 
lining  hard  and  close,  and  tliat  on  richer  lands 
light  a».d  j.orous. 

MAHOMETAN.S.    FJelicvers  in  the  d.v 
trines  and  divine  mission  of  the  impostoi 
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MahoTDP^,  the  wnrrior  and  prorilirt  of  Arabia, 
wliose  creed  maiutfiins  that  there  is  but  one 
iicxi,  and  that  Meiioinct  is  his  prophet. 

MAIDEN  HAIR.  A  plant,  native  of  the 
Routii  of  France. 

MAJRSTV.  A  title  given  commonly  to 
kings.  It  vv^as  first  used  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  instead  of  liighness. 

MAIHEM,  or  MAYHEM.  A  cor^wral 
wound  or  hurt,  by  which  a  man  loses  tlie  aso 
of  any  member.  It  originally  applied  to  such 
corporal  injuries  as  rendered  a  man  unfit  for 
war. 

MAIL.  A  public  mode  of  carrying  letters, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  with  much  safety 
and  expedition. 

MAINFKIZE  (in  Imv.)  Rex-eiving  a  per- 
son into  frienrily  cuslfxly  wlio  might  other- 
wise be  committed  to  prison,  on  security 
given  for  his  forthcoming  on  a  day  appointed ; 
a  sort  of  bail. 

MAINTENANCE  (in  liaw.)  The  wrong- 
ful upholding  another  in  a  cau!?e. 

MAJOR  (in  Military  Affairs.)  An  ofliccr 
above  a  captain. 

MAJOR-GENERAL.  An  officer  second  in 
rank  to  a  general. 

MAJOR  OF  A  BRIGADE.  Theoffir/r 
wlio  n'ceivea  the  ordc-s  from  tlic  major- 
general. 

MAJOR  OP  A  REGIMENT.  The  officer 
next  to  the  lieuti^nant-colonel. 

MAJOR,  Town.  Tlie  third  officer  of  a 
garrisnn. 

MAIZE,  or  Indian  Coun.  A  plant  cul- 
tivated in  North  and  Soutli  Ameriea,  where 
Uic  see<I  or  fruit  of  it  is  much  used  for  food 
by  tlie  inhabitants.  It  somewhat  resembles 
the  sugar  cane  in  apj>earancc. 

MALACHITE.  A  mineral,  the  green  car- 
bonate of  a)pj)er,  found  frequently  crystallized 
in  long  slender  nee<llc8.  It  consists  of  cop- 
per, carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  water. 

MALACOLITE.  A  mineral  ftund  in  the 
silver  mines  in  Sweden,  and  also  in  Norway, 
consisting  of  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
oxi<le  of  iron,  &c. 

MALADMINISTRATION.  Rid  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  or  a  misdemeanour  in 
public,  einployiuents. 

MALAPROPOS.  Unseasonably,  or  at  an 
iuipro|)er  time. 

MALATES.  'Salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  malic  acid  with  different  bases.  The 
malates  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  arc 
drlimiOKcent. 

Malay,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  one  of  tlie 
lAcH  of  Suiiria.  Sumatra  is  the  largin?t,  Ixnng 
•too  miles  long,  and  200  broad ;  a  chain  of 
moimUiiiis  run  through  it,  the  highest  of 
whiih  ia  \:\\(\0  feet  in  height.  Although 
directly  Ufuler  the  equator,  tlic  climate  is  not 
very  hot,  the  ihermouwtrr  seldom  rising  al>ove 
Hfi  degrei»s.  Ilu  |Kipulali<>u  is  nliont  4,.'>i»H,000. 
The  inhabitants  of  ihv  cimst  arc  Malay.'.    Of 


the  interior  but  little  is  known  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, however,  are  said  to  be  cannil»als.  Ita 
exp»rt.s  are  rice,  pepi)er,  cotton,  cassia,  coffee, 
camphor,  Ac. 


MALE  FLOWER.  A  flower  Uial  "bears 
stamens  only,  without  pi-stils, 

MALE  SCREW.  A  screw  that  h.is  the 
spiral  thread  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder. 

MALIC  ACID.  An  acid  disc^jverwl  by 
Sclieele,  alxiut  the  year  1785.  It  is  procured 
from  the  juices  of  many  fruits,  but  jxirticu- 
larly  from  that  of  apples.  It  is  compjsed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  and  ronibini*8 
with  idkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  so 
as  1o  form  malates. 

M  A  LLE  ABI I JT  Y.  The  property  of  metals 
of  l>eing  capable  of  extension  by  beating  with 
the  hammer,  and  of  being  worked  into  diffe- 
rent forms. 

MAIjLOW.  An  herbaceous  plant,  most 
species  of  which  grow  wild  in  tlie  fielil.  The 
common  mallow  is  an  annual  ;  but  there  are 
several  species  which  are  perennials  and  bien- 
nials. Ihc  leaves  of  the  Common  Mallow 
|x>ssess  a  mucilaginous,  sweetish  ta.ste,  and 
were  formerly  oft<*n  used  in  foixl,  witli  a  view 
to  prevent  costiveness.  At  present,  deco<-- 
tions  of  this  plant  are  sometimt^s  pre«rrilie<l  in 
dysenteries  and  urinary  complaints,  ihouch 
it  is  rhielly  employt^l  in  emollient  cataplasms, 
clysters,  and  fomentations. 

MALT.  Barley  stiviiecl  in  water,  fcr- 
mentetl  and  re-drietl;  wiiich,  when  ground, 
with  the  addition  of  hot  water,  forms  wort, 
for  making  Ixvr. 

MALT  KILNS.     Chamliei-s    T  "     "  '    '.., 
in  the  floor,  tlirough  wlii<h  lli. 
from  the  furnace  lielow  and  dri'  i.  y 

that  is  laid  u|M)n  it. 

M  A  M E LI'  K  IsS.  The  name  of  a  dynanty 
that  reign<'<l  •"  >•"■•"••  They  werR  originally 
Turkislior<  .<^  that  wore  lrain<yi 

to  arms,  an-:  yed   in   the  highest 

offices  of  ilie  SI. ti.-.  n\  i.  nr^ih  succeeded  to  tha 
i* 
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throne,  but  were  siiMiietl  by  nnltKn  Selim, 
They  are  now  a  distinct  body  of  eoldiers. 


MAMMALIA.  The  first  class  of  animals 
in  the  Linnsean  system,  comprehending  such 
as  suckle  their  young  by  means  of  lactiferous 
teats,  and  are  for  tlie  most  part  quadrupeds. 

MAMMOTH.  An  antediluvian  animal, 
who.«?e  remains  have  been  discovered  in  vari- 
ous countries,  and  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
an  immense  species  of  elephant,  now  extinct. 

MAN.  A  being  consisting  of  a  rational 
soul  and  organical  body.  By  some  he  is  de- 
fined thus:  "He  is  the  head  of  the  animal 
creation;  a  being  who  feels,  reflects,  thinks, 
contrives,  and  acts ;  who  has  the  power  of 
changing  his  place  upon  the  earth  at  pleasure ; 
who  possesses  the  faculty  of  communicating 
his  thoughts  by  means  of  speech,  and  who 
has  dominion  over  all  other  creatures  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  The  .constituent  and 
essential  parts  of  man  created  by  God,  are 
two :  body  and  soul.  The  one  was  made  out 
of  dust ;  the  other  was  breathed  into  him. 
The  varieties  of  the  human  species,  as  arrang- 
ed by  Bluraenbach,  are  five  in  number  :  1. 
Caucasian  variety,  which  includes  the  Euro- 
peans, (excepting  the  Ijaplanders,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Finnish  race,)  the  western  Asia- 
tics, as  far  as  the  river  Ob,  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  the  Ganges,  and  the  northern  Africans. 
2.  Mongolian  variety,  which  includes  the  rest 
of  the  Asiatics,  (excepting  the  Malays,)  the 
Finnish  races  of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe, 
as  the  Laplanders,  &c.,  and  the  tribes  of  Es- 
quimaux ;  extending  over '  the  northern  parts 
of  America  from  Bhering  Straits  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Greenland.  3.  Ethiopian  variety, 
contains  the  remaining  Africans,  besides  those 
classed  in  tlie  first  variety.  4.  American  va- 
riety. To  this  belong  all  the  Americans,  ex- 
cept tlie  Eisquimaux.  5.  Malay  variety,  in- 
cludes the  inliabitants  of  Malacca,  of  the 
South  Sea,  Ijadrone,  Philippine,  Molucca, 
and  Sunda  Islands.  Each  variety  is  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  the  hair,  and  some 
striking  peculiarities  of  featvire. 

MAN.    A  sea  term  for  a  vessel,  as  a  nier 


MAN 

chantman,  that  is,  a  vessel  upcd  in  transport- 
ug  merchants'  goods  ;  a  man-of-war,  the 
largest  kind  of  vessels  used  in  war,  sometimes 
carrying  120  guns  and  1000  men. 

MANDAMUS  (in  Law.)  A  writ  granted 
by  the  chancellor,  or  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  so  called  from  tiie  first  ward,  Manda- 
mus, we  command,  commanding  corporations 
and  inferior  courts,  or  otlier  persons,  to  do  some 
particular  thing,  as  to  adinit  any  one  to  an 
office,  and  the  like. 

MANDARIN.    A  Chinese  magistrate. 

MANDATE.    A  judicial  command. 

MANDIBLE.  The  jaw  of  brutes;  in  Or- 
nithology, the  bill  of  birds. 

MANDRAKE.  A  plant,  whose  divided  root 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  legs  and  thighs 
of  a  man. 

MANDRIL,  or  MANDERIL.  A  wooden 
pulley,  part  of  a  turner's  lathe. 

MANEGE.  A  riding  school ;  also,  the  art 
of  horsemanship,  or  the  management  of  both 
the  horse  and  the  rider. 

MANEQ,UIN  (in  the  Fine  Arts.)  A  little 
statue  or  model,  usually  made  of  w^ood  or 
wax,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  put  into  posture 
at  pleasure. 

MANGANESE.  A  mineral  which,  when 
pure,  is  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  and  consi- 
derable brilliancy ;  it  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell,  is  of  the  hardness  of  iron,  and  very 
brittle ;  when  reduced  to  powder  it  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet  The  ore  of  manganese  is  re- 
markable "for  its  spontaneous  inflammation 
with  oil.  It  is  much  used  by  glass  makers 
and  potters,  and  is  sometimes  called  soap  of 
glass. 

MANGE.  A  cutaneous  disease  incident  to 
horses,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals ;  it 
is  attended  with  eruptions  and  loss  of  hair. 

MANGEL  WURZEL.  A  sort  of  beet 
root,  tliat  is  in  the  shape  of  a  carrot,  but  much 
larger ;  it  is  reckoned  a  good  winter  fodder 
for  caws,  and  has  been  sometimes  used  in  Ger- 
many as  the  food  of  man  in  times  of  scarcity, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  signifying  literally 
root  of  scarcity. 

MANGER.  A  trough  out  of  which  horses 
cat  their  corn  or  dry  food. 

MANGER  (among  Mariners.)  A  place  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  for  receiving  the  sea 
water. 

MANGROVE  TREE.  A  tree  of  Suri- 
nam, which,  like  the  banian  tree,  sends  forth 
numerous  branches,  that  take  root  in  the  earth 
and  form  fresh  trees,  so  as  to  make  a  wood 
out  of  one  main  stock. 

MANICHEES.  The  followers  of  a  Persian 
impostor  in  the  third  century,  who  taught  that 
there  were  two  independent  principles  or 
gods,  one  good  and  one  evil. 

MANIFEST  (in  Commerce.)  The  draught 
of  the  cargo  of  a  ship. 

MA'NIFFiSTO.  A  public  declaration  made 
by  a  prince,  explaining  his  reasons  for  going 
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to  war  or  adopting  any  hostile  incasiuc  to- 
wards another  country. 

MANILIjE.  a  largo  brass  rinff,  like  a 
bracelet,  which  was  given  by  the  Europeans 
in  their  traffic  for  slaves  on  the  African  coast. 

MANIS.  An  animal  inhabiting  India,  hav- 
ing no  teeth,  a  body  covered  above  with  scales, 
and  a  round  extensile  tongue,  witli  which  it 
catches  insects. 


MANNA.  The  food  sent  from  heaven  for 
iht}  support  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 

MANNA  (in  Botany.)  A  sweet  juice  or 
f;um  which  flows  from  many  trees  and  plants 
m  Syria,  and  also  in  Calabria,  where  it 
exudes  from  two  species  of  tlie  ash.  Its  smell 
is  strong,  its  taste  rather  nauseously  sweet ;  if 
exposed  on  hot  coals  it  swells  up,  takes  fire, 
and  leaves  a  light  coal,  which  affords  a  fixed 
alkali.  It  is  dissolved  by  water,  and  affords 
by  distillation  water,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia. 

MANOMETER,  or  MANOSCOPE.  An 
instrument  for  showing  the  alterations  in  tlic 
rarity  and  density  of  tiic  air.  It  differs  from 
the  barometer,  in  as  much  as  the  latter  only 
serves  to  measure  tlie  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, but  the  former  the  density  of  the  air  in 
which  it  is  found. 

MANOR  (in  Law.)  A  noble  sort  of  fee 
anciently  granted  by  the  king  of  England  to 
some  baron  to  dwell  ufxin,  and  to  exercise  a 
jurisdiction  greater  or  less  within  that  circuit: 
this  was  in  part  let  out  to  the  lord's  tenants, 
and  part  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  his 
iamily,  which  latter  was  called  terra  domini- 
calis,  or  demesne.  Some  part  was  left  uncul- 
tivalfd,  which  was  called  thn  lord's  waste. 

MANSION  (in  Law.)  The  lord  of  the  ma- 
uor\><  chii^C  tlwrlling  house  within  his  fii?. 

MANSLAUGHTER  (in  Law.)  The  kill- 
ing a  man  by  misadventure  witliout  malice 
prept;nsc. 

MANTI'^LETS  (in  Fortification.)  A  kind 
of  moveable  para|)ets  us»!d  in  a  siege. 

MANTIS.  A  sort  of  insects,  of  which 
\\\ivr  lie  numerous  species,  dislinguished  by 
til.    (Iiti;  r.nrc  and  singularity  of  their  shape. 

I  I'-r'ivs  in  Europe  is   the  camel 

IV'".!?  mantis,  so  called  liecause 
II  holds  up  its  two  tore  logs  as  if 

II  ill.;  auiiude  of  prayer.   Tiiis  is  a  rapacious 
iscct,  tliat  attacks  other  insects  witli  great 

liercciioss. 

MANUAL.  Pertaining  to  the  hand,  as 
manual  operation,  an  oi)eration  performed  by 
the  baud. 

MANUAL,  Sign  (in  Law.)  The  signing 
of  a  deed  or  writing  uudcr  huud  and  seal. 


MANUAL  (in  Literature.)  Any  book 
email  enough  to  l»e  carrie<l  in  the  hand,  which 
contains  a  compendium  of  ecience. 

MANUFACTURE.  Any  commodity 
made  by  the  hand,  or  any  thing  formed  from 
tlie  raw  materials  or  natural  productions  of  a 
country,  as  cloths  from  wool,  and  cotton  or 
silk  goods  from  the  cotton  and  silk,  &c 

MANUFACTURER.  One  who  employs 
his  capital  in  manufacturing  goods. 

MANUMIS.SION  (inLaw.)  The  act  of 
enfranchising  or  setting  a  slave  or  bondman 
free. 

MANURE.  Whatever  serves  to  enrich 
tlie  ground  and  fit  it  for  husbandry  purposes, 
as  dung,  loaiu,  soap  ashes,  &c. 

MANUSCRIPT,  abbreviated  MS.  or  in  Uie 
plural  MSS.  A  book  or  copy  written  with 
the  hand,  in  opposition  to  prhited  copy. 

MAP.  A  plane  figure  representing  the 
surface  of  the  eartli,  or  any  part  thereof,  to- 
getlier  with  the  several  divisions  of  land  and 
water,  and  the  several  countries,  towns,  and 
the  like.  It  is  called  a  universal  map  when  it 
represents  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
the  two  hemispheres,  and  a  particular  map 
when  it  only  represents  pailicular  regions  or 
countries.  A  map  is  properly  a  representa- 
tion of  land,  as  distinguished  from  a  chart, 
which  only  represents  tlie  sea  or  scacoast. 


MAPLE  (in  Botany.)  A  tree  of  which 
tliero  are  numerous  species,  classed  by  Lin- 
najus  imder  the  scientific  name  acer.  The 
ftcer  succluirinum,  or  sugar  mupie,  in  North 
America,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Sjie- 
cit«,  fiDm  which,  by  tapping  the  trec.t  early  in 
the  spring,  the  inhabitants  procure  a  vast 
juantity  of  sugar,  a  tree  of  an  ordinary  sixe 
yielding  in  a  good  season  from  twenty  to 
thirty  gallons  of  sap. 

MARBLE.  A  calcareous  mineral,  or  car- 
iKinaiu  of  lime,  imxloratoly  hard,  fermenting 
with  and  solulilo  in  acid  menstruum,  and  cal- 
cining in  a  sli  ■,lit  fin  :  a;  uiarl)lc3  admit  of  a 
fine  polish,  th  mch  as  ornamenla 

in  building.  nul  in  mo-st  of  tJia 

luountainuus  ^^.w  v..  L.^o^  of  which  tbv 
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obtained  in  Italy  is  the  most  valuable.  Derby- 
shire, in  England,  abounds  in  this  article,  as 
also  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  where  there  is  a 
beautiful  marble  called  Verde  de  Corsica,  be- 
cause it  is  found  likewise  in  Corsica.  Several 
varieties  of  beautiful  marl>le  are  found  in  dif 
ferent  parts  ©f  the  United  States. 

MARBLING.  The  painting  any  thing 
with  veins  and  clouds,  so  as  to  represent 
marble. 

MARCH  (in  Chronology.)  The  tliird 
month  in  the  year,  which  was  formerly  the 
first  month. 

MARCH  (in  Military  Affairs.)  The  move- 
ment of  a  body  of  troops  from  one  place  to 
another ;  or  the  stepping  of  a  soldier  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  form. 

MARCH  (in  Music.)  Any  piece  adapted 
to  a  soldier's  march. 

MARIGOLD.  A  plant  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, which  bears  a  radiated,  discous  flower. 

MARINE.  A  general  name  for  the  navy 
of  a  kingdom  or  state,  comprehending  also  all 
that  relates  to  naval  affairs,  as  the  building, 
rigging,  arming,  equipping,  navigating,  and 
employingships,  either  for  merchandise  or  war. 

MARINE.  Belonging  to  the  sea,  as  ma- 
rine stores,  &c. ;  also  the  name  of  a  body  of 
soldiers  raised  for  the  sea  service. 

MARINE  REMAINS.  The  shells  of  sea 
fishes  and  parts  of  crustaceous  and  other  sea 
animals  found  in  digging  down  great  depths 
into  the  earth,  particularly  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  which,  as  they  prove  tliat  these 
places  were  once  covered  with  water,  are 
evidences  of  the  general  deluge. 

MARINER.     One  accustomed  to  a  sea  life, 

MARINES.  Soldiers  who  serve  on  board 
a  ship,  and  tiained  to  fight  either  by  sea  or  on 
land. 

MARITIME.  Bounded  by  the  sea,  as  a 
maritime  province  or  country,  that  is,  one 
bfjunded  by  the  sea;  so  likewise  maiitime 
countries,  such  as  England  or  Holland. 

MARK,  or  MARC.  A  weight  used  in 
several  states  of  Europe;  in  France  it  is 
equal  to  eight  omices :  also,  a  money  of  ac- 
count, equal  to  ab«:)Ut  83  cents. 

MARKET.  A  public  place  and  time  for 
selling  yirovisions  and  other  things. 

MARL.  A  sort  of  fat  earth,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  used 
in  agriculture  for  enriching  barren  land,  and 
valuable  according  to  the  proportion  of  lime 
which  it  contains. 
MARMOTTE.    A  quadruped  about   the 


MAR 

size  of  the  raWjit,  which  inhabits  the  higher 
regions  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  The 
woodchuck  of  North  America,  is  called  tlie 
Maryland  marmotte. 

M/ 


ARQ,UETRy.  A  curious  kmd  of  inlaid 
work,  composed  of  several  fine,  hard  pieces  of 
wood,  of  various  colours,  fa.stened  in  thin 
slices  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  enriched 
with  silver,  ivory,  and  other  matters. 

MARaUIS.     A  peer  in  Britain,  in  rank, 
between  an  earl  and  a  duke,  and  bearing  a 


coronet  on  state  occasions  as  in  the  engraving. 
The  title  of  marquis  was  first  given  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  The  coronet  of  a  marquis  has 
flowers  and  pyramids  with  pearls  on  them 
intermixed. 

MARROW.  A  fat  and  oleaginous  sub- 
stance in  the  bones  of  animals. 

MARS  (in  Astronomy.)  _  One  of  the  seven 
primary  planets,  distinguished  by  the  ral 
colour  of  his  light,  and  usually  marked  by  this 
character  J*.  It  performs  its  revolution  aromid 
the  sun  in  686  days  23  hours  30  minutes  and 
30  seconds,  and  its  revolution  on  its  axis  in 
24  hours  40  minutes.  This  planet  is  4444 
miles  in  diameter,  and  144  millions  of  miles 
distant  from  the  sun. 

MARS  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the  god  of  vvar, 
whose  common  attributes  are  his  helmet, 
spear,  and  sword. 


MARSHAL.  The  chief  officer  of  arnw 
in  Europe,  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  com- 
bats in  the  lists.  Also,  one  who  regulates  rank 
and  order  at  a  feast  or  any  other  assemWy, 
directs  the  order  of  procession,  &c.  In  the 
United  Stales,  acivil  officer  in  each  judicial dis- 
tritt,  answering  to  the  sheriff  of  a  county. 

MARSHAL,   or  Field  Mabshai.   (in 


MAS      ' 

Military  Affairs.)  The  highest  mililary  officer 
in  Europe. 

MARSHALLING  (in  Heraldry.)  The  dis- 
posing of  the  several  coats  of  arms  belonging 
to  distinct  families  in  one  and  the  same  es- 
cutcheon, together  with  their  ornaments ;  one 
branch  of  the  science  of  heraldry. 

MARSHALSEA.  A  court  originally  in- 
stituted in  England,  to  hear  and  determine 
causes  between  the  servants  of  the  king's  house- 
hold and  others  within  the  verge  of  tire  court, 
tliat  ie,  within  12  miles  round  Whitehall. 

MARTEN,  or  Martlet.  A  large  kind 
of  weasel,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Ijcasts 
of  prey  which  is  found  in  America.  It  lias 
n  small  head,  an  agile  body,  and  lively  eyes. 
The  fur  of  tlie  marten  is  valuable. 
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MARTEN.  A  small  species  of  the  swallow; 
a  bird  of  passage,  which  visits  England  and 
the  United  Statf«  in  May,  and  departs  in  Oc- 
tober, and  builds  its  nest  under  the  caves  of 
houses. 

MARTIAL  LAW.  The  law  that  has  to  do 
only  with  the  military  of  a  government.  In 
cases  of  riots  and  rebellions,  Martial  Law  is 
sometimes  proclaimed  when  the  civil  power  is 
not  strong  enough  to  preserve  the  peace. 

MARTINGAL  (in  the  Manege.)  A  thong 
of  leather  attached  to  a  bridle  and  fastened  at 
the  other  end  to  the  girts  midcr  the  lielly  of  the 
horse,  to  prevent  his  raising  his  head  above  a 
certain  point. 

MARTINGAL.  A  sea  term  for  a  rope  ex- 
tending from  the  jib  boom  to  the  end  of  the 
burnkin. 

MASCULINE  GENDER.  The  gender  of 
nouns  that  denote  the  male  »ex. 

MASH.  Bran  scalded  in  hot  water  and 
given  to  a  liorse  or  cow,  &c.  It  is  preftared 
by  infusing  half  a  (wck  of  ground  malt  in  a 
Butficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  then  agi- 
tating the  liquor,  till  it  acquires  a  sweet  taste, 
and  when  lukewarm,  administering  it  to  tlie 
animal. 

MASHING.  The  mixing  of  malt  and  hot 
water  togetlier  in  brewing. 

MASK.   A  covering  for  the  face. 

M  AS(  )NRY.  The  art  of  hewing,  cutting, 
or  siiiiariiiu;  sUines,  and  lilting  them  for  the 
use  uf  buildings;  also,  of  joining  them  together 
with  mortar. 

MASONS,  Phee,  or  Accepted  Masons. 
Afralernityofgr.il  >  called  pro- 

bably liocauise  tlir  fii  .|  that  niKwiy 

were  jtcrsona  of  th.'    pi      ,  n.     Thry  arc 


bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal  any 
thing  tliat  passes  within  tlie  society,  and  the 
members  throughout  the  whole  world  are 
known  to  each  other  by  certain  secret  signs. 
In  SjKiin,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  free  masonry  is 
proscribed. 

MASORITES.  The  rabbles  who,  under 
Esdras  thescrilw,  are  supposed  to  have  purged 
the  Hebrew  Bible  of  the  errors  that  crept  into 
it  during  the  Babylonish  captivity.  They  di- 
vided the  canonical  books  into  twenty-two, 
and  these  twenty -two  books  into  cliaptcrs,  and 
the  chaf)ters  into  verses. 

M ASQ,UE  (in  Architecture.)  Certain  pieces 
of  sculpture  representing  hideous  forms,  which 
serve  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces. 

MASQUERADE.  An  exhibition  in  which 
persons  wearing  masks  or  vizards,  meet  to- 
gether and  represent  different  characters. 

MASS  (in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.)  The 
ritual  or  service  of  the  Romish  church  ;  when 
the  prayers  are  simply  rehearsed,  without 
singing,  it  is  called  Low  Mass:  but  when  the 
prayers  are  sung  by  choristers,  and  the  service 
is  performed  by  a  deacon  and  sul>de.icon,  it  is 
called  High  or  Grand  Mass.  The  form  of 
the  altar  and  the  dress  of  the  priest  are  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving. 


MASSES  (in  Painting.)  The  parts  of  a 
picture  containing  great  lights  and  shadows. 

MASSICOT.   A  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

MASS-PRIEST.  The  name  for  Romish 
priests  who  are  kept  in  chantries  or  at  particu- 
lar altars,  to  say  so  many  masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  deceased. 

MAST.  The  upright  beam  or  post  on  tlie 
deck  of  a  vessel,  to  which  ihe  yards,  sails,  Ac. 
are  fixed.  The  mainmast  is  the  largest  mast 
in  the  ship ;  the  foremast  is  the  next  in  siie, 
standing  near  the  stem  of  the  ship;  themiMn- 
mast,  the  smallest  of  the  tlirce,  stands  between 
the  mainmast  and  the  stern;  they  are  mt^ 
ported  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  ropse^ 
adapted  to  ascend  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
Uie  soil? 

MA'  i  i  '  '''"  ""^T*  In  a  ship  of  war, 
hu  \vh  mall  arms,  and  ex- 

crciar.  •'^c. 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS.  Tlie  second  honora- 
ry degree  conferred  at  colleges. 

MASTERS  IN  CHANCERY.  In  England, 
assistants  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  ordinary  masters,  who  sit  in 
court  every  day  during  term,  taking  affidavits 
and  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  &c.  To  them 
are  referred  all  interlocutory  orders,  and  com- 
puting damages,  Ac.  There  are  also  Masters 
E.xtraordinary  appointed  to  act  in  every  coun- 
ty beyond  ten  miles  distant  from  London.  In 
the  United  States,  the  Chancellor  appoints,  in 
different  sections  of  the  state,  as  many  masters 
or  assistants  as  he  thinks  necessary. 

MASTICATORY.  A  medicine  that  requtres 
to  be  chewed,  to  promote  the  saliva. 

MASTICK,  or  MASTIC.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance in  the  form  of  tears,  of  a  very  pale  yel- 
low colour,  and  farinaceous  appearance,  liaving 
little  smell  and  a  bitter  astringent  taste.  It 
exudes  mostly  from  a  tree  of  the  turpentine 
kind,  called  in  botany  pistacia  tentiecus,  which 
grows  in  Turkey. 

MASTICOT  (in  Painting.)  A  yellow  co- 
lour, prepared  from  tin. 

MASTIFF.  A  kind  of  dog  wUb  pendulous 
lips  and  a  robust  body. 


.  MATCH  (in  Gunnery.)  A  rope  slightly 
twisted  and  prepared  with  inflammable  ingre- 
dients, which  will  burn  for  a  lengtli  of  Ume 
without  going  out. 

MATER.  See  Alma  Mateh." 

MATERIALIST.  One  who  maintains  that 
the  soul  is  material. 

MATFJIIA  MEDICA.  All  that  Is  used  in 
the  art  of  medicine  for  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  diseases,  whellier  prepared  from  vegetables, 
minerals,  or  animals. 

MATHEMATICS.  The  science  which 
teaches  or  treats  of  whatever  is  capable  of  be- 
ing numbered  or  measured,  and  is  divided  into 
arithmetic,  or  that  branch  which  has  numbers 
for  its  object,  and  geometry,  which  treats  of 
magnitude.  It  is  also  distinguished  into  Pure 
Mathematics,  which  consider  quantities  ab- 
stractedly, and  witliout  any  relation  to  matter, 
and  Mixed  Mathematics,  which  treat  of  the 
properties  of  quantity  as  applied  to  material  or 
Beneible  objects,  and  interwoven  witli  physical 


MAT 

considerations,  as  astronomy,  geography,  na- 
vigation, mechanics,  surveyintr,  architecture, 
&c. 

The  following  list  of  the  writers  who  liave 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  mathematical  science,  will 
furnish  the  best  historical  view  of  mathematics 
in  general. 
1.  c. 

722  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher. 
600  Thales,  a  Greek  astr^oraer. 

Anaximander,  an  inventor  of  globes. 
600  Cleostratus,  an  astronomer. 
Anaxagoras,  a  philosopher. 
Anaximines,  adiallist 
Pythagoras,  an  astronomer  and  geome- 
trician. 
400  Plato,  a  geometrician. 
Euctemon,  an  astronomer. 
Meton,  the  inventor  of  the  Metonic  cycle. 
Hippocrates,  a  geometrician. 
Oenopides,  a  geometrician. 
Zenodorus,  a  geometrician 
300  Aristotle,  a  philosopher. 

Calippus,  an  astronomer,  and  inventor 

of  the  Calyppic  period, 
Dionocrates,  an  architect. 
Theophrastus,  a  philosopher. 
Xenocrates,  a  philosopher. 
Eudoxus,  an  astronomer  and  geometri- 
cian. 
Pytheas,  an  astronomer. 
Archytas,  a  philosopher, 
Aristseus,  a  geometrician. 
Denostratus,  a  geometrician. 
Menechmus,  a  geometrician. 
200  Apollonias,  a  geometrician,  auUior  of  the 
Conic  Sections. 
Archimedes,  a  geometriciem,  and  invent- 
or of  machines. 
Aristarchus,  an  astronomer. 
Erasthones,  a  mathematician. 
Euclid,  a  geometrician,  author  of  the 

Elements. 
Aratus,  an  astronomer  and  poet 
Aristillus,  an  astronomer. 
Nicomedes,  a  geometrician,  the  inventw 
of  the  conchoid. 
100  Hipparchus,  an  astronomer,  numberofl 
the  stars. 
Ctesibius  invented  water  pumps. 
Hero  invented  the  clepsydra  and  a  foun- 
tain. 
A.  D. 

Cleomedes,  a  Roman  astronomer. 
Greminus,  an  astronomer  of  Rhodes. 
Manilius,  astronomer  and  poet. 
Manlius,  an  astronomer. 
Vitnivius,  an  architect 
Julius  Caesar,  the  reformer  of  the  calen- 
dar. 
Soeigenes,  an  Egyptian  astronomer. 
Menelaus,  a  writer  on  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. 
Possidouius,  a  mathematician. 
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A.  D. 

Theodoslus,  a  writer  on  B)>}ierps. 
Jamblichus,  a  Syrian  philosopher. 
100  Nicomachus,  a  Greek  mathematician. 
Sextus  Frontinus,  an  engineer. 
Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian  astronomer,  and 

geographer,  autlior  of  the  Almagist 
Hypsicles,  a  Greek  mathematician. 
200  Diopliantus,  a  Greek  algebraist. 
300  Jamblichus,  a  Syrian  philosopher. 

Jappus,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Apol- 

lonius,  &c. 
Theon,  a  Greek  commentator  on  Ptole- 
my, &c. 
400  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Theon,  a  commen- 
tator on  Diophantus. 
Proclus,    a    Greek     commentator     on 

Euclid. 
Diocles,  a  Greek  geometrician,   disco- 
verer of  the  cissoid. 
Serenus,  a  Greek  geometi'ician. 
500  Marinus,  a  geometrician  of  Naples. 
Arithemius,  an  architect. 
Eutocius,  a  Greek  geometrician. 
Isodorus,  an  architect. 
600  The  Venerable  Bede,  an  English  monk 

and  philosopher. 
700  Almansor  the  Victorious,  an  astronomer. 
Hero  the  Younger,  a  Greek  geometri- 
cian. 
800  Al  Maimon  the  Caliph,  an  astronomer. 
Al  Raschid,  a  Persian  astronomer. 
Alfragan,  an  Arabian  astronomer. 
Albategni,  an  Arabian  astronomer. 
900  Pope  Silvester  II.,  a  mathematician. 
1000  Ibn  lonis,  an  Arabian  astronomer. 

Geber  Ben  Alpha,  an  Arabian  commen- 
tator on  Ptolemy's  Almagest 
1100  Alhazen,  an  Arabian  optician  and  as- 
tronomer. 
1200  Leonard  de  Pisa,  an  Italian,  and  the 
first  European  algebraist. 
Nassir  Exldin,  a  Persian  astronomer. 
Alphonsus,  king  of  Castile,  an  astrono- 
mer,  and  author  of  tlie  Alphonsine 
tables. 
John  Halifax,  or  Sacrobosco,  an  English 

mathematician. 
Jordanus  Neomorarius,  an   aritlimeti- 

cian. 
Roger  Bacon,  an  English  philosopher. 
Campanus,  an  astronomer. 
Vitellio,  an  optician. 
1300  Albano,  an  Italian  mathematician. 
Ascoli,  an  Italian  mathematician. 
John  of  Saxony,  an  astronomer. 
1400  Bianchini,  an  Italian  astronomer. 

Moschopulus,    a  modern  Greek  arith- 
metician. 
Pur  bach,  an  astronomer. 
Regiomontanug,  or  MuUer,  an  astrono- 
mer of  Vienna. 
Cardinal  Cusa,  an  astronomer, 
Henry,  son  of  John,  king  of  Portugal, 
the  inventor  of  charts. 


Ulug  Beg,  a  Persian  astronomer. 
Lucas  de  Burgo,  or  Paccioli,  a  German 

algebraist. 
Bernard,  an  Italian  astronomer. 
Dominic  Novera,  an  Italian  astronomer. 
1500  Copernicus,  a  German  astronomer,  emd 

the  reviver  of  the  solar  system. 
Peter  Apian,    or   Appian,   a   German 

astronomer. 
Cardan,  an  Italian  algebraist 
Commandine,  an  Italian  commentator 

on  Euclid  and  other  ancient  mathe- 
maticians. 
Ferreu.s,  an  Italian  matliematician. 
Maurolycas,  an  Italian  mathematician. 
Nonius,  a  Portuguese  mathematician. 
Sturmius,  a  German  arithmetician. 
Tartaglia,  an  Italian  algebraist. 
Vieta,  a  French  algebraist. 
Ferrari,  an  Italian  algebraist. 
Stevinus,  a  Flemish  mathematician. 
Mercator,  a  German  geographer. 
Ramus,  a  French  mathematician. 
Recorde,  an  English  algebraist. 
Stifelius,  a  German  algebraist 
Ubaldi  Guido,  an  Italian  mathematician. 
Tycho  Brahe,  a  Danish  astronomer. 
Lord  Bacon,  an  English  philosopher. 
Galileo,  an  Italian  philosopher. 
Bombelli,  an  Italian  algebraist. 
Castelli,  an  Italian  mathematician. 
Clavius,  a  German  geometrician. 
Digges,  an  English  philosopher. 
1600  Briggs,  an  English  arithmetician,  tlie 

inventor  of  logarithms. 
Des  Cartes,  a  French  geometrician  and 

algebraist,  discovered  the  equation  of 

curve  lines. 
Kepler,  a  German  astronomer,  explain- 

cd  the  laws  of  celestial  motion. 
Napier,  a  Scotch  arithmetician,  impro- 
ved the  system  of  logarithms. 
Torricelli,  an  Italian  philosopher   and 

discoverer  of  tlie  barom?ter. 
Bayer,  a  German  astronomer. 
Gasscndi,  a  French  astronomer. 
Ijongomontanus,   a  Danish    mathema* 

tician. 
Harriot,  an  English  algebraist 
Horrox,  an  English  a.stronomer. 
Kircher,  a  German  philosopher. 
Oughtred,  an  English  geometrician  and 

arithmetician. 
Porta   Baptista,    the    inventor  of  the 

camera  obscura. 
Cavalerius,  a  Milanese  algebraist 
Brouncker,  an  Irish  nmtlieinatician. 
Format,  a  FrencJi  aritlinietician,  wrota 

on  the  th«^)ry  of  nuniljfrs. 
Pascal,   a  French    philosopher,    intro* 

duced  the  doctrine  of  chances. 
Wallis,  an  Enalish  mathematician,  firtt 

troaied  cm  the  arithmetic  of  infinitr 

qnantiJies. 
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1600  Bullaldus,  a  French  astronomer. 

Deschales,  a  Frencli  geometrician. 

Girard,  a  French  algebraist. 

J.  and  D.  Gregory,  a  Scotch  family  of 
matliematicians,  the  first  of  whom 
invented  a  telescope,  &c.  the  second 
edited  Euclid. 

Hevelius,  a  Prussian  astronomer. 

Horrebow,  a  Danish  astronomer. 

Mersenne,  a  French  geometrician, 

Riceiolo,  an  Italian  astronomer,  geome- 
trician, and  chronologisL 

Roberval,  a  French  geometrician. 

Tacquet,  a  French  mathematician. 

Seth  Ward,  an  English  geometrician 
and  arithmetician. 

John  de  Witt,  a  Dutch  mathematician. 

James  Bernoulli,  a  Swiss  mathematician. 

Barrow,  an  English  mathematician. 

Hooke,  an  English  pliilosophcr,  made 
many  discoveries  in  mechanics. 

Huygens,  a  geometrician,  diallist,  and 
horologist,  discovered  the  evolute  of 
curves. 

Ijeibnitz,  a  German  geometrician  and 
arithmetician,  wrote  on  the  differen- 
tial calculus. 

L'Hopital,  a  French  mathematician. 

Flamstead,  an  English  astronomer. 

Oldenburgh,  an  English  mathematician 
and  astronomer. 

Boyle,  an  English  philosopher. 

Ozanam,  a  French  mathematician. 

Pell,  an  English  algebraist. 

Schooten,  a  "Dutch  mathematician. 

Wren,  an  English  architect. 
1700  Newton,  author  of  a  new  system  of 
philosophy. 

John  Bernouilli,  a  Swiss  mathematician 

iBradley,  an  English  astronomer,  disco 
vered  the  aberration  of  the  stars. 

Cotes,  an  English  geometrician. 

Taylor,  an  English  arithmetician  and 
optician. 

Cassini,  D.  and  J.,  French  astronomers 

Gravesande,  a  Dutch  mathematician. 

Keill,  a  Scotch  astronomer. 

La  Hire,  a  French  geometrician  and 
astronomer. 

Saunderson,  an  English  mathematician 

Saurin,  a  French  mathematician. 

Wolfius,  a  German  mathematician. 

Clairaut,  a  French  mathematician. 

Maclaurin,  a  Scotch  algebraist. 

De  Moivre,  a  French  arithmetician. 

Simpson,  an  English  mathematician. 

Bellidor,  a  French  engineer. 

Bernouilli,  N.  and  D.,  Swiss  philoso- 
phers. 
La  Caille,  a  Frencli  astronomer. 

Collins,  an  EngUsh  mathematician. 

Dollond,  an  optician. 

Maupertius,  a  Fiench  astronomer  and 
geometrician. 


1700  Meyer,    a  German  «stronomerj     and 
author  of  Bome  tables. 
Robins,  an  English  mathematician  and 

engineer. 
Simson,  a  Scotch  geometrician,  transla- 
tor and  editor  of  Euclid's  Elements. 
D'Alembert,  a  French  mathematician. 
Euler,  a  German  geometrician  and  at 

gebraist. 
Landen,  an  English  algebraist,  author 

of  the  Residual  Analysis. 
Lalande,  a  French  astronomer, 
Maskelyne,  an  English  astronomer. 
Waring,  an  English  arithmetician. 
Bailly,  the  French  historian  of  astro- 
nomy. 
Berkeley,  an  English  philosopher. 
Boscovitch,   an  Italian   mathematician 

and  philosopher. 
Emerson,  an  English  arithmetician  and 

algebraist. 
Montucla,  a  French  mathematician,  and 

the  historian  of  mathematics. 
Horsley,  an  English  mathematician. 
MATINS.    The  first  part  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice, particularly  in  the  Romish  church. 

MATRASS  (in  Chymistry.)  A  long 
straight-necked  chymical  glass,  made  for  di- 
gestion or  distillation. 

MATRICE.  A  mould,  or  whatever  gives 
form  to  any  thing,  as  in  typefounding,  the 
mould  or  form  in  which  the  type  or  letter  is  cast. 
MATRICE  (in  Coining.)  The  piece  of 
steel  on  which  are  engraved  the  figures,  arms, 
i&c.  with  which  the  coin  is  to  be  staniped. 

MATRICES  (among  Dyers.)  The  first 
simple  colours,  as  black,  white,  blue,  red,  and 
sallow  or  root  colour. 

MATRICULATION.  The  admitting  of 
any  person  to  be  a  member  of  an  English 
university. 

MATRIX.  The  bed  or  mould  of  earth,  Ac. 
in  which  any  mineral  substance  is  found. 

MATRON.  An  efderly  respectable  female 
who  is  employed  as  a  nurse  in  hospitals. 

MATRON  (in  Law.)  A  married  woman 
of  experience,  who  is  in  certain  cases,  in  Eng- 
land, empannelled  upon  juries. 

MATT.  Rope  yarn,  junk,  &c.  beaten  flat  and 
interwoven  to  save  the  yards,  &c.  from  galling. 
MATTER  (in  PhUosophy.)  Whatever  is 
extended,  and  capable  of  making  resistance ; 
hence,  because  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or 
fluid,  are  extended  and  do  resist,  we  conclude 
that  they  are  made  up  of  matter.  That  it  is 
one  and  the  same  tiling  in  all  bodies,  and  that 
all  the  variety  we  observe  arises  from  the  va- 
rious forms  and  shapes  it  puts  on,  seems  very 
probable,  from  a  general  observation  of  nature 
m  tlie  generation  and  desU-uction  of  bodies  : 
thus,  water  rarefied  by  heat  becomes  vapour ; 
a  great  collection  of  which  forms  clouds  ; 
these  condensed,  descend  in  hail  and  rain  ; 
part  of  this  collected  on  the  earth  constitutes 
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rivers ;  another  part,  mixing  with  the  earth, 
enters  into  the  roots  of  plants,  and  expands 
if,self  into  various  species  of  vegetables.  In 
each  vegetable  it  appears  in  one  shape  in  the 
root,  another  in  the  stalk,  another  in  the 
flowers,  &c.  Hence  various  bodies  proceed ; 
from  the  oak,  houses,  ships,  &c. ;  from  hemp 
and  flax,  we  have  thread ;  thence  our  various 
kinds  of  linen  ;  these  degenerate  into  rags, 
which  receive  from  the  mill  various  forms  of 
paper,  &c. 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY.  The  Thursday 
before  Good  Friday,  in  which  the  king  is  ac- 
customed to  give  alms  to  the  poor. 

MAUSOLEUM.  A  stately  sepulchre  built 
by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  for  her  hushitid 
Mausolus  ;  also,  any  pompous  sepulchral 
monument. 

MAXIMUM  (in  Mathematics.)  The  great- 
est quantity  attainable  in  an^  case. 

MAY.     The  fifth  month  in  the  year. 

MEAD.  An  agreeable  drink,  made  of  ho- 
ney and  water  boiled  and  fermented.  One 
of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: into  twelve  gallons  of  water  put  the 
whites  of  six  ^gs  ;  mixing  these  well  toge- 
ther, and  to  the  mixture  adding  twenty  pounds 
of  honey.  Let  the  liquor  boil  an  hour,  and 
when  boiled  add  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves, 
mace,  and  rosemary.     As  soon  as  it  is  cold, 

Eut  a  spoonful  of  yfst  to  it,  and  turn  it  up, 
eeping  the  ve38(>l  filled  as  it  works  ;  when  it 
has  done  working,  stop  it  up  close,  and  when 
fine,  bottle  it  off  for  use. 

MEADOW.    In  its  general  signification, 

Kasture  or  grass  lands,  annually  mown  for 
ay;  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
lands  tliat  are  so  low,  as  to  be  too  moist  for 
catde  to  graze  upon  them  in  winter  without 
Bpoiling  the  sward. 

MEADOW  LARK.  A  beautiful  bird,  with 
a  yellow  breast,  and  the  wings  and  back 
f«peckled  with  gray  and  white.  It  is  found 
meetly  in  lowlands,  is  a  good  songster,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  a  robin. 
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MEADOW       N     :    1 .  An  herb  with  crum- 
pled leaves,  soumlunp   like  those  of  the  elm, 
S rowing  in  meadows.     Its  flower  expands  in 
jp  form  of  a  rose. 
MEAL.  The  flour  of  any  grain,  particular- 
ly of  maize. 


MEAN  (in  Mathematics.)  The  middle  be- 
tween  two  extremes,  as  a  mean  motion,  mean 
distance,  arithmetical  mean,  geometrical 
mean,  &c. 

MEAN  ARITHMETICAL.  Half  Uie 
sum  of  the  extremes. 

MEAN  GEOMETRICAL,  or  A  MEAN 
PROPORTIONAL.  The  square  root  of  the 
product  of  the  two  extremes. 

MEAN  HARMONICAL.  Double  a  fourth 
proportional  tn  the  sum  of  the  extremes. 

MEAN  TIME,  or  EQUAL  TIMEL  That 
which  is  measured  by  an  equable  motion,  as  a 
clock. 

MEASLES.  A  disorder  incident  to  child 
ren,  consisting  of  a  fever,  attended  with  in- 
flammation, cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 

MEASURE.  Any  given  quantity  by  which 
the  quantity,  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and 
capacity  of  other  things  may  be  estimated. 

MEASURE  (in  Geometry.)  Any  certain 
quantity  assumed  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which 
the  ratio  of  other  similar  quantities  is  ex- 
pressed ;  thus,  the  measure  of  a  line  is  the 
extension  of  a  right  line  at  pleasure,  which  is 
to  be  considered  as  unity,  as  an  inch,  a  foot,  or 
a  yard. 

MEASURE  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  certain 
number  or  quantity,  which  being  repeated  a 
certain  number  of  times,  is  equal  to  another 
that  is  bigger,  to  which  it  has  relation,  as  6  is 
the  measure  of  36. 

MEASURE  (in  Music.)  That  note,  as  the 
semibreve,  by  which  all  the  otlier  notes  are 
measuretl  or  adjusted  to  its  value. 

MEASURE  (in  Poetry)  A  certain  num- 
ber of  syllables  metrically  measured. 

MEASURE  (in  Commerce.)  Determinate 
quantities,  by  which  all  things  that  are  bought 
and  sold  are  measured  as  to  their  quantity, 
and  estimated  as  to  their  rate :  these  are  va- 
rious in  dilffront  countries. 

MECHANICAL.  Pertainingto mechanics. 

MECHANICAL  AFFECTIONS  (among 
Philosophers.)  Such  properties  of  matter  or 
body  as  arise  from  its  figure,  bulk  or  motion. 

MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  That 
which  explains  the  phenomena  or  appearances 
of  nature  from  mwhanical  principles,  viz. 
from  the  motion,  rest,  size,  figure,  &c.  of  tlie 
(Small  particles  of  matter.  Tltis  is  the  same 
as  the  corpuscular  philosophy. 

MECHANICAL  POWERS.  The  six 
simple  machines  to  which  all  others,  how  com- 
plex soever,  may  be  reduced,  and  of  the  assem- 
blage whereof  they  are  all  compounded  ; 
these  are  the  simple  lever,  the  wheel  and  axis, 
the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  tlie  wedge,  and 
the  screw.  Those  six  might  be  reduced  to 
two,  for  the  pulley  and  wheel  are  only  assem- 
blages of  levers,  and  the  wedges  and  screw 
are  inclined  i)lanes. 

MECHANICAL  SOLUTION  OP  A 
PROHLEM  (with  Mathematicians.)  U  • 
construction  or  proof  not  done  in  a  strictly 
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geometrical  manner,  but  by  the  help  of  instru- 
ments. 

MECHANICS.  The  Bcicnce  of  motion,  or 
that  branch  of  mixed  mathematics  wliich 
treats  of  the  effects  of  powers  or  moving 
forces,  and  applies  them  to  machines  and 
engines.  Newton  divides  this  science  into 
practical  and  rational ;  the  former  of  which 
relates  to  the  mechanical  powers,  namely,  the 
lever,  balance,  wheel  and  axis,  pulley,  wedge, 
screw,  inclined  plane,  &c.  (see  Mechanical 
PowEBS  ;)  and  the  latter,  that  is,  rational 
mechanics,  relates  to  the  theory  of  motion, 
showing  when  the  forces  and  powers  are 
given,  how  to  determine  the  motion  that  will 
result  from  them  ;  and  conversely,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  motion  are  given,  how  to 
trace  the  forces  or  powers  from  which  they  arise. 

As  to  the  practical  part  of  mechanics,  this 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  first  branches  of 
knowledge  which  necessity  would  lead  men 
to  acquire,  it  being  impossible  to  pursue  any 
of  the  mechanic  arts  successfully,  without  tlie 
aid  of  mechanical  powers  in  raising  weights 
or  exerting  forces.  That  all  the  mechaniczd 
powers  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  is 
certain,  from  the  number  and  perfection  of  the 
machines  which  they  had  in  use.  The  theo- 
retical part  of  mechanics  appears,  however, 
not  to  have  engaged  their  attention  before  the 
time  of  Archimedes,  who  particularly  applied 
himself  to  this  subject ;  and,  in  his  book  on 
EJquiponderants,  has  given  us  the  theory  of  the 
lever,  the  inclined  plane,  the  pulley,  and  the 
screw.  From  his  time  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  theory  of  the  mechanical  science  re- 
mained, with  little  or  no  addition  or  change. 
Stevinus,  a  Flemish  mathematician,  revived  the 
subject  by  treating  on  the  laws  of  equilibrium 
of  a  body  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  &c. ; 
and  Galileo  afterwards,  in  his  treatise  on 
statics,  extended  his  researches  on  the  theory 
of  tlie  inclined  plane,  the  screw,  and  all  the 
mechanical  powers,  but  more  particularly  on 
the  theory  of  accelerated  motion.  Torricelli, 
a  pupil  of  Galileo,  added  several  propositions 
concerning  projectiles ;  Huygens  treated  of 
the  motion  of  bodies  along  given  curves  ;  and, 
in  1661,  Huygens,  Wallis,  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  all  discovered  the  true  laws  of  per- 
cussion, without  any  previous  communication 
with  each  other.  Henceforth  the  study  of  me- 
chanics, like  every  other  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matical science,  was  illustrated  and  enlarged 
by  different  writers  of  great  name;  as  by 
Newton,  in  his  Principia;  Leibnitz,  in  his 
Resistentia  Solidorum  ;  Deschales,  in  liis 
Treatise  on  Motion  ;  Parent,  in  his  Elements 
of  Mechanics  and  Physics ;  Oughtred,  in  liis 
Mechanical  Institutions ;  Koil,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  True  Philosophy ;  De  la  Hire,  in 
hia  Mechanique ;  Ditton,  in  his  Laws  of  Mo- 
tion ;  Gravesande,  in  his  Physics ;  Euler,  in 
his  Tractatus  de  Motu;  Muschenbrock,  in  his 
Physics ;  Bossu,  in  his  Mcchaniques ;   La- 


grange, in  his  Mechanique  Analytique ;  A^ 
wood,  in  his  Treatise  on  Motion;  (;!regory, 
in  his  Mechanics,  Theory,  and  Practice, 
&c. 

MEDAL.  An  ancient  coin,  or  a  piece  of 
metal  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  stamped  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  some  illustrious  person, 
or  of  some  distinguished  event. 

MEDALLION.  A  very  large  medal,  sup- 
posed to  be  anciently  struck  by  the  emperors. 

MEDICINE.  The  art  of  preserving  health, 
curing  diseases,  and  alleviating  maladies.  It 
is  an  art  that  assists  nature  in  the  preservation 
of  health  by  the  use  of  proper  remedies. 

MEDIETAS  LINGUiE  (in  English  I^w.) 
A  jury  consisting  of  half  natives  and  half 
foreigners,  which  is  empannelled  in  cases 
where  the  party  to  be  tried  is  a  foreigner. 

MEDIUM  (in  Physics.)  That  space  or  re- 
gion through  which  a  body  in  motion  passes 
to  any  point ;  thus,  ether  is  supposed  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
move ;  air  is  the  medium  through  which  bo- 
dies move  near  the  earth;  water  the  medium 
wherein  fishes  live  and  move. 

MEDIUM,  Ethereal.  A  subtle  medium 
supposed  by  Newton  to  occupy  every  part  of 
space,  in  which  the  planetary  motions  are  per- 
formed without  resistance,  and  by  means  of 
which  light  is  reflected,  inflected,  and  refract- 
ed, heat  is  propagated  and  increased,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  great  operations  of  nature  are 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  through  the  agency 
of  this  universal  medium. 

MEDLAR.  The  fruit  of  a  tree  called,  in 
Botany,  the  Mespilus  Germanica,  which 
in  its  leaf  resembles  a  laurel.  The  fruit, 
which  in  shape  resembles  an  apple,  is  not  eat- 
able until  it  is  in  a  slate  of  rotten  ripeness. 

MEDULLA  CEREBRI.  The  soft  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  covered  externally  Avith 
a  cortical  substance  of  an  ashy  colour. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  an  extended 
portion  of  the  brain. 

MEDUSA  (in  Mythology.)  One  of  the 
three  Gorgons,  said  to  have  been  born  with 
snakes  on  her  head  instead  of  locks  of  hair. 
Perseus  cut  off  the  headof  Medusj^  and  placed 
it  in  the  shield  of  Minerva. 

MEDUSA.  A  sort  of  worms  wliich,  caus- 
ing when  touched  slight  tingling  and  redness, 
are  denominated  sea-nettles. 

MEERSHAUM.  A  fine  sort  of  Turkish 
clay,  of  which  pipes  are  made  in  Germany,  of 
various  forms.  It  assumes  a  beautiful  brown 
colour  after  it  has  been  used  for  smoking  for 
some  time 

MELLITE,  or  Honey-Stonb.  A  mineral 
found  first  in  Thuringia,  which  is  of  a  honey- 
yellow  colour,  and  is  usually  crystalized  in 
small  octacilrons. 

MELLITIC  ACID.  A  substance  procured 
from  mellitp. 

MELODY  (in  Music.)  The  agreeable  sen- 
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•nlion  produced  by  a  regular  succcasion  of  dif- 
ferent sounds. 

MELOE.  A  sort  of  insects,  of  which  tiie 
two  principal  sixties  are  the  oil  beetle,  so 
cedled  because,  on  being  handled,  it  exudes 
from  its  legs  drops  of  a  clear,  deep  yellow  oil 
or  fluid,  of  a  very  peculiar  and  penetrating 
smell ;  and  the  rneloe  vesicatorius,  or  Spaniali 
fly,  wliich  is  used  in  raising  blisters. 

MELON.  A  plant  of  the  cucurnlx^r  tribe, 
the  flower  of  which  consists  of  one  bell-shaped 
leaf  cut  into  several  segments.  The  (iuit  is 
mostKr  of  an  oval  shape,  and  filled  with  seeds. 

MEMBRANE  (in  Anatomy.)  A  broad, 
nervous,  and  fibrous  suljstancc,  which  serves 
as  a  covering  for  different  pnrts  of  the  body, 
particularly  tlie  brain  and  tlie  viscera. 

MEMENTO.  A  hint  to  awaken  the  memo- 
ry- 

MEMOIRS.  Histories  written  by  thascwho 
have  been  witnesses  of  the  transactions  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  persons  which  they  describe. 

MEMORANDUM.  A  short  note,  for  the 
better  remembrance  of  a  thing. 

MEMORIAL.  A  monument,  or  whatever 
else  serves  to  call  a  thing  or  person  to  remem- 
brance. 

MEMORY,  AaTiFlciAL.  A  method  of  as- 
sisting the  memory  by  some  artificial  contri- 
vance, as  that  of  Ibrming  certain  words,  tlic 
letters  of  which  shall  signify  the  date  or  era  to 
be  remembered.  Various  devices  of  this  kind 
have  been  hit  upon  at  difterent  times. 

MENDICANTS.  Monks,  so  called,  who, 
in  Catliolic  countries,  go  about  begging  alms. 

MENSTRUUM.  A  liquid  which  serves  to 
extract  the  f  irtues  of  any  substance  by  infu- 
sion, decoction,  &c.  Water  is  the  menstruum 
of  all  salts,  oils  of  resins,  acids  of  alkalis,  and 
the  like. 

MENSURATION.  The  art  of  measuring 
lines,  suf)erficics,  and  solidF,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  ite  extensive  application  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  is  considered  as  of  tlio  greatest 
un[)ortanct'. 

Euclid  treats  of  mensuration,  as  far  as  re- 
gards surfaces,  only  of  llic  measuriitg  of  trian- 
gl<« ;  and  in  regard  to  curvilinear  figures,  he 
attempted  the  measurement  of  the  circle  and 
the  sphere.  Archimedes  carried  this  subject 
to  a  much  greater  extent :  he  found  tlic  area 
of  a  parabola  to  be  two  thirds  of  its  circum- 
scribmg  triangle,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  tlic  lunulcs  of  Hippocrates,  was  the  first  in- 
Btancfi  of  the  quadrature  o^BLCurviliucar  space. 
He  likewise  determined  ^Mbtio  of  spheroids 
and  conoids  to  their  oircumrortbing  cylinders*, 
and  has  letl  us  his  attempt  at  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle.  He  demoii.sl rated  that  the  arta 
of  !i  curl-  is  o«;nal  to  the  area  of  a  right  angled 
I'  ^^liichono  of  its  Hid<»4  about  the 

I  >^  equal  to  the  radius,   and  the 

»>K.^  I  - ircumferrncc  ;  and  thus  reduced 

the  quaiiraiure  of  the  circle  to  tlic  doti-riniuing 
the  ratio  of  tlic  ciicuuifcrcuco  to  the  diameter, 


a  problem,  in  the  solution  of  which  he  could 
only  arrive  at  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
showing  that  the  ratio  between  the  circumfe- 
rence and  the  diameter  was  less  than  that  of  7 
to  22.  What  Archimedes  failed  to  effect  in 
this  respect  has  continued  to  this  day  unat- 
tainable, notwithstanding  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  snlsequent  mathematicians, 
particularly  within  the  hist  three  centuries,  to 
arrive  at  a  greater  apjjroximation.  As  all 
hopes  of  accurately  squaring  the  circle  and 
some  other  curves  were  at  length  given  up, 
mathematicians  apphed  themselves  to  the  find- 
ing the  most  convenient  series  for  approxi- 
mating towards  their  true  lengths  and  quadra- 
tures; and  the  science  of  mensuration  has 
in  consequence  assumed  a  more  consistent 
form,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  treatises  of 
Hawncy,  Rol)ertson,  Hutton.and  Bonnycastle. 

MEPHITIC.  Poisonous,  like  the  Mephitis, 
or  Damp,  as  it  is  called  by  the  miners ;  as 
Mephitic  Air,  another  name  for  nitrogen  gas, 
on  account  of  its  noxious  quality :  and  Me- 
phitic Acid,  carbonic  acid,  so  called  because  it 
cannot  te  respired  without  causing  death. 

MERCATOR-S  CHART.  A  sea  chart,  in 
which  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridi- 
ans are  represented  by  straight  lines. 

MERCER.  One  who  deals  in  wrought 
silks. 

MERCHANT.  One  who  exports  the  pro- 
duce of  one  country,  and  imports  the  produce 
of  another. 

MERCHANTMAN.  A  vessel  that  is  em- 
ployed in  carrying  merchandise  to  dilVerent 
countries. 

MERCURY  (m  the  Heatlien  Mythology.) 
The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  god  of  elo- 
quence and  conunerce,  and  the  messenger  of 
the  gods,  whose  common  attributes  are  hia 
caduceus,  his  winged  hat,  and  his  talaria,  or 
winged  feet. 


MEICURY  (in  Astmn.iny.)  The  small- 
est  olflbe  planets,  and  tlio  nearest  tlie  sun, 
murkctUjy  the  character  ^.  The  period  of  ita 
revolution  is  87  days  '"'  •""■••'^  '  '•  •";..•-•«'-•  Mnd 
43  M4(.nd.>^.     Thi.;  T 

miloi  from  the  sun,  oi.  . ...^..w.. 
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MERCURY.  A  mineral  or  metallic  fluid,  j 
vulgarly  called  quicksilver,  and  distinguished 
from  all  other  metals  by  its  extreme  fusibility, 
which  is  such  that  it  does  not  assume  the  solid 
state  until  cooled  to  the  39th  degree  below  0 
on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  of  course  is 
always  fluid  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  vo- 
latile, and  rises  in  small  portions  at  the  com- 
mon temperature  of  the  air;  it  readily  com- 
bines with  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and 
zinc,  and  on  that  account  is  usefully  employed 
in  the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  making  ba- 
rometers and  thermometers,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  several  powerful  medicines,  some 
of  which  are  a  deadly  poison. 

MERGANSER.  A  water-fowl,  which  fre- 
quents the  Hebrides  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, very  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  a 
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The  change  which  insects  undergo  in 
from  one  state  to  another. 

METAPHOR.  The  application  of  a  word 
in  some  other  than  its  ordinary  use,  on  account 
of  some  resemblance  between  the  two  objects : 
thus  the  President  is,  by  a  metaphor,  sdd  to 
be  the  head  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
head  is  the  chief  part  of  the  body. 

METAPHYSICS.  Abstract  philosophy,  or 
the  examination  of  the  general  causes  emd  re- 
lations of  existing  things. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.  The  migration  or 
passing  of  the  soul  out  of  one  body  into  tliat  ot 
another,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  doc- 
trine maintained  by  Pythagoras,  and  is  now 
held  by  the  Brahmins,  in  India. 

METEOR.  A  general  term  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmos{)here,  but  particularly 
for  such  sudden  and  luminous  appearances  aa 
are  occasionally  visible,  such  as  fireballs,  or 
luminous  bodies  of  considerable  magnitude, 
that  are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  tropical 
climates.  They  pass  at  the  height  of  50  or  60 
miles,  with  such  rapidity  as  to  scan  over  dis- 
tances of  several  hundred  miles  at  the  same 
instant,  leave  a  report  behind  them,  and  illu- 
mine the  entire  atmosphere.  Their  most 
common  appearances  are  shown  in  the  en- 
gravings. 

Great  Meteor  of  Nov.  13,  1803,  as  seen  at 
Soko  Square,  Eng. 


MERIDIAN.  A  great  circle  on  the  terres 
trial  sphere,  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
world  and  the  zenith  or  vortex  of  any  place, 
exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west.  The 
meridians  are  as  num.erous  as  tlie  places  on 
the  earth ;  and  the  first  meridian  is  that  from 
which  the  reckoning  commences,  which  is 
mostly  fixed  from  the  capital  of  each  country. 

MESNE  PROCESS  (in  Law.)  An  in- 
termediate process,  which  issues  pending  the 
.suit,  upon  some  collateral  matter ;  also,  all 
such  process  as  intervenes  between  the  b^in- 
ning  and  end  of  a  suit. 

METALLURGY.  The  art  of  working  me- 
tals, so  as  to  separate  them  frcan  the  ore.  It 
may  also  comprehend  the  several  operations 
by  which  they  are  rendered  available  to  par- 
ticular purposes ;  as,  assaying,  gilding,  refin- 
ing, smelting,  «&c. 

METALS.  Compact  bodies  generated  in 
the  earth,  which  are  heavy,  hard,  opaque,  pos- 
sessed of  a  remarkable  lustre,  fusible,  and 
malleable  in  different  degrees.  There  were 
originally  reckoned  but  seven  metals,  namely, 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  quick- 
silver ;  but  this  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  thirty,  some  of  which  havjthe  me- 
tallic properties  in  a  small  degree Apf  tlie 
primitive  metals,  gold  is  the  IjeavRst;  but 
platinum,  one  of  the  newly  discgv*'ied  metals, 
16  found  to  be  still  heavier. 

METAMORPHOSIS    (in-  Entomology.) 


Great  Meteor  of  1S03,  as  seen  at   Green- 
toich,  JSng, 


METEQU^HVONES.  Heavy,  stony 
bodies,  t^aflp^i^posed  to  fall  from  the  firs' 
bjJkgM^toey  have  exi)loded.  These  stones, 
yAttSkTire  looked  upoii  by  some  as  concretions 
formed  in  tlie  atmosphere,  are  by  a  chymical 
analysis  found  to  contain  silica,  oxide  of 
iron,  magnesia,  sulphur,  lime,  and  oxide  of 
nickel. 

METEOROLOGY.  Tlie  doclrine  of  me- 
tcors  in  general,  or  the  study  of  the  variabio 
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phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  The  changes 
to  which  the  atmosphere  is  most  subject  are 
such  as  respect  its  temperature,  weight,  moist- 
ure, and  electricity,  which  are  marked  and 
measured  by  tlie  barometer,  thermometer,  hy- 
grometer, emd  electrometer.  The  resiilts  of 
these  changes  are  winds,  rains,  snow,  heats, 
colds,  dews,  &c.  The  intensity  of  the  winds 
is  measured  by  the  aerometer,  and  the  quantity 
of  rain  is  measured  by  the  pluviometer  or  rain- 
gauge. 

METHODISTS.  A  sect  of  physicians  who 
flourished  at  Rome,  and  professed  to  follow  the 
rules  of  Galen ;  also,  a  sect  of  religionists  who, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  professed  to  defend 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  against  the 
Protestants;  and  in  modern  times,  another 
sect,  who  profcss  to  act  by  a  rule  of  tlieir  own, 
as  distinguished  from  tlie  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  leaders 
of  this  latter  sect  were  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
the  followers  of  whom  are  divided  into  two 
parties,  tiic  former  professing  the  doctrines  of 
Arrainius,  and  the  latter  of  Calvin. 

METONYMY  (in  Rhetoric.)  A  figure  of 
speech  whereby  one  thing  is  put  for  another, 
as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  part  for  the 
whole,  and  the  like. 

METRE  (in  Poetry.)  A  system  of  feet 
composing  a  verse ;  as  pentameter,  a  verse  of 
five  feet,  hexameter,  a  verse  of  six  feet,  &c. 

METRE  (in  Commerce.^  A  French 
measure  equal  to  rather  more  than  tliirty-niue 
inches. 

METROPOLIS.  The  chief  city  of  any 
country.  ^ 

MExICMN.  A  native  of  Mexico,  a  coun- 
try in  North  America,  formerly  belonging  to 
Spain,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Mexico  is  thinly  inhabited  in  the  interior, 
and  abounds  in  herds  of  cattle  and  wild  horses. 
The  climate  near  the  sea  coast  is  hot  and 
sickly,  but  the  interior  is  cool  and  healthy.  It 
contains  about  1,000,00'3  square  miles,  and  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  millions  of  inliabilants.  It 


is  about  1800  miles  in  lengtli,  and  averages 
about  800  in  breadth.  Mexico  is  tlie  capital, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  150,000.  The 
emcient  Mexicans,  were  the  most  enlightened 
of  any  of  tlie  aborigines  of  North  America, 
and  had  acquired  many  of  the  arts  of  civilized 
life. 

MEZZOTINTO.  A  particular  kind  of 
engraving,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
drawings  in  India  ink.  This  is  performed  l)y 
punching  the  copper  plates  with  the  grounding 
tool,  scraping  them  with  the  scraper,  and  then 
rubbing  them  with  the  burnisher  or  smooth 
piece  of  steel,  to  produce  the  effect  desired. 

MIASMA.  The  noxious  effluvia  which 
arises  fromswamps  and  putrifying  masses. 

MICA,  or  Muscovy  Glass.  A  stone 
which  forms  tlie  essential  part  of  many  moun- 
tains. It  consists  of  a  number  of  thin  laminae 
adhering  to  each  other.  It  has  long  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  glass,  particularly  in  Russia. 

MICROMETER.  An  astronomical  ma- 
chine  fitted  to  a  telescope  in  the  focus  of  tli« 
object-glass,  for  measuring  small  anglrs  or 
distances,  as  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets,  &c. 

MICROSCOPE.  An  optical  instrument 
which  riTagnifies  objects,  so  that  tJie  smallest 
may  be  distinctly  seen  and  described  by  means 
of  a  proper  adjustment  and  combination  of  len- 
ses or  mirrors.  Micro.scope.  Single,  is  one 
which  consistsof  a  single  lens.  Microscope, 
Compound,  consists  of  two  lenses  at  least,  but 
generally  three,  and  often  more.  Micro- 
scope, Solar,  invented  by  Dr.  Ijieburkhun, 
is  employed  to  represent  very  small  objects  on 
a  very  large  scale,  in  a  dark  room.  Micro- 
scope, Botanica,  is  a  compact  instrument, 
which  particularly  recoinmejids  itself  to  the 
practical  botanist  and  naturalist,  as  a  truly 
able  assistant  in  their  researches  through  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and 
more  cs})cciall)i  when  its  facility  of  management 
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and  portability,  combined  with  its  extent  of 
magnifying  powers,  are  brought  into  conside- 
ration. The  invention  of  microscopes,  like 
many  other  ingenious  discoveries,  has  been 
claimed  for  different  autl^iors.  Huygens  in- 
forms us  that  Drebell,  a  Dutchman,  construct- 
ed the  first  microscope  in  1621;  but  BorelH 
states,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  that  when  he 
was  ambassador  in  England  in  1619,  Corne- 
lius Drebell  showed  him  a  microscope,  which 
he  said  was  given  him  by  the  archduke  Albert, 
and  had  been  made  by  Jansen,  whom  he  con- 
siders to  have  been  the  real  inventor,  although 
P.  Fontana,  a  Neapolitan,  claimed,  in  1646, 
the  honour  of  the  invention  to  himself,  and 
dated  it  from  the  year  1618.  The  engravings 
represent  a  section  of  a  tree  as  viewed  through 
a  microscope. 

MIDRIFF,  or  DIAPHRAGM  (in  Anatomy.) 
A  membrane  which  divides  the  trunk  of  the 
body  into  tlie  thorax  and  abdomen,  tho  upper 
and  lower  cavity. 

MIDSHIPMAN.  A  junior  officer  in  the 
navy,  so  called  from  his  quarters  being  in  the 
midships. 

MIDSUMMER.  The  summer  solstice.  The 
24th  of  June  is  the  Midsummer  Day^. 

MIDWIFERY.  The  art  of  assisting  wo- 
men in  childbirth. 

MILE.  A  long  measure,  containing  8  fur- 
longs, or  1760  yards,  or  5280  feet. 

MILIARY  GLANDS.  The  small  and  in- 
finitely numerous  glands,  which  secrete  the 
perspiration. 

MILITARY.  A  name  for  the  whole  body 
of  soldiery,  witli  their  equipments,  &c. 

MILITARY.  An  epithet  for  what  belongs 
to  soldiers,  as  Military  Architecture,  Military 
Exercises,  &c. 

MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE.  Sec 
Fortification. 

MILITARY  EXECUTION.  Ravaging 
a  country  that  refuses  to  pay  the  contribution 
levied  upon  it ;  also,  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  sentence  of  a  cotirt-martial. 

MILITIA.  The  Ixidy  of  soldiers  enrolled 
for  discipline,  b»it  not  engaged  in  actual  ser- 
vice except  in  emergencies. 

MILK.  A  fluid  which  serves  for  tlic  nou- 
rishment of  young  animals.  It  is  secreted  by 
particular  glands  in  the  female  of  all  animals 
which  suckle  their  young,  which  on  tliat  ac- 
count are  denominated  mammalia.  The  con 
stituent  parts  of  cows'  milk,  procured  by  cliy- 
mical  analysis,  are,  aroma,  an  oilorous,  volatile 
principle ;  water,  which  forms  a  considerable 
part;  bland  oil,  from  which  the  cream  is  form- 
ed ;  curd,  or  animal  gluten ;  sugar,  or  the 
serum  of  milk ;  and  some  neutral  salts.  Hu- 
man milk  is  the  thinnest  of  all,  and  next  to  that, 
Hsses'  milk,  which  is  prescribed  for  consump- 
tive persons. 

MILK-THISTLE.   A  biennial,  Uie  leaves 
©f  which  are  eaten  as  a  salad. 
MILKY  WAY,  or  VIA  LACTEA  (in  As- 
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tronomy.)  A  broad  track  or  path  encompaa- 
sing  the  whole  heavens,  which  is  easily  din- 
cernible,  from  its  milky  white  appearance, 
consisting  of  an  extensive  shoal  of  innumer- 
able fixed  stars,  of  which  the  snn  is  one,  and 
of  which  all  visible  single  stars  are  paits  ; 
other  visible  stars  being,  in  reality,  clusters 
similar  to  the  milky  way.  Taken  length- 
wise in  direction,  our  cluster  contains  100,000 
stars,  each  distant  from  the  other  at  least  30 
biUions  of  miles,  and  the  entire  cluster  consists 
of  many  millions  of  stars. 

MILK-WORT,  the  Common.  An  indige- 
nous perennial  plant,  tliriving  on  heaths  and 
dry  pastures  ;  flowering  in  the  montlis  of  June 
and  July. 

MILL.  A  machine  for  grinding  corn,  &c. 
of  which  there  are  diflierent  kinds,  according 
to  the  different  methods  of  putting  them  in 
motion,  as  watcrmills,  windmills,,  horsemills, 
handmills,  and  .ilso  steammills.  They  are 
also  distinguished  according  to  the  uses  they 
serve,  as  cornmills,  cottonmills,  papermillt!, 
barkmills,  &c.  Corn  is  ground  \ff  two  mill- 
stones placed  one  above  the  other  without 
touching,  the  space  between  tliem  being  made 
greater  or  less,  according  as  the  miller  would 
have  the  flour  finer  or  coarser. 

MILLENNIUM.  A  thousand  years,  gene- 
rally taken  for  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's 
reign  here  on  earth. 

MILLER.  An  insect  whose  wings  appear 
as  if  covered  with  a  white  dust  or  powder, 
like  a  miller's  clothes. 


MILLET.    A  plant  that  bears  an 
number  of  small  grains. 

MILLING.    The  same  as  fulling. 

MILLING.  The  stamping  of  coin  by 
means  of  a  mill.  This  is  one  part  of  the  pro- 
cess in  coining. 

MILLION.  The  number  of  ten  hundred 
thousand. 

MILLREA.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin,  equal 
to  one  dollar  and  twentv-five  cents. 

MIMOSA,  or  the  SENSITIVE  PLANT, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  sensibility  of  its 
leaves.  It  is  a  numerous  tribe  of  plants, 
which  arc  all  natives  of  warm  climates. 
They  have  all  tlie  singular  property  that  tlieir 
leiives  recede  from  the  touch  and  run  rapidly 
together ;  in  some,  the  footstalks  and  all  are 
affected.  The  humble  sensitives  instantly  fell 
downward,  as  if  fastened  by  hinges.  These 
plants  have  all  winged  leaves,  each  wing 
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consisting  of  many  email  pinna?.  Prom  the 
Mimosa  Nilotica,  represented  underneath,  is 
procured  tlie  gum  arabic. 
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MINE.  A  cavity  under  ground,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  ol)laining  minerals,  often  very 
deep  and  extensive.  The  descent  into  them 
is  by  a  pit,  called  a  shaft,  and  the  excavations 
which  follow  the  mineral  sought  are  called 
the  workings.  The  enemies  of  miners  are 
fixed  or  inflammable  air,  and  water  ;  and  to 
ventilate  them,  and  pump  o\it  the  water,  are 
troublesome  ojMirations.  There  are  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  diamonds,  salt, 
alum,  antimony,  &(•-.  The  clues  by  which 
mines  are  discx)vered,  arc  mineral  waters,  tiie 
discolouration  of  vegct^ibles,  the  apiiearancc 
of  pieces  of  ore,  or  metallic  sand,  or  various 
exhalations  from  the  soil. 


MINE  (ill  1 ,    J  subterraneous 

passage  dug  under  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a 
forliticjjlion,  for  the  purpose  of  blowmg  it  >ip 
by  gvmpowdcr.  The  place  where  the  ^)owder 
is  lodiit-tl  is  called  the  chnmlxsr. 

MiNKHALOGY.  That  scienco  which 
treats  of  tho  solid  and  hard  component  parts 
of  the  earth.  Minerals  have  been  variously 
classed  by  difTorcnt  wrilf^rs.  The  system  of 
Werner  comprehends  tliem  under  the  four 
classes  of  earths,  salts,    inflamaiubles,   and 


mettdp.  To  this  Linnceus  has  added  a  fifth 
class  of  petrifactions. 

MINERAIi  WATERS.  Springs  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  substances. 

MINERVA.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and 
gwldess  of  wisdom  and  the  fine  art-s.  She  ia 
commonly  represented  with  all  the  emblems 
of  wajr,  as  tlie  helmet,  spear,  and  shield. 


MINERVALIA.  Presents  among  tlie  an- 
cients, made  by  the  boys  to  Uieir  masters  be- 
fore the  feast  of  Minerva. 

MINIATURE.  A  delicate  kind  of  paint- 
ing, consisting  of  little  points  or  dots  instead 
of  liries,  commonly  done  on  ivory,  and  used 
in  taking  portraits ;  also,  the  portrait  itself 

MINIM  (in  Music.)  A  measure  of  time 
marked  thus,  (],  equal  to  two  crotchets. 

MINIMUM  (in  Mathematics.)  The  least 
(luaiility  attainable  in  a  given  case. 

MINISTER,  Foreign.  A  person  sent  into 
a  foreign  country,  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  state  by  which  he  is  sent. 

MINIUM,  or  Red  Lead.  An  oxide  of 
lead,  procured  by  exposing  this  metal  to  a 
great  heat  and  a  free  access  of  air. 

MINOR  (in  Law.)  Any  one  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one. 

MINORITY  (in  Law.)  A  state  of  nonage ; 
also,  the  smal'er  number  of  persons  who  give 
tlieir  votes  on  any  question. 

MINSTREL,  A  player  on  any  musical 
instrument ;  an  itinerant  performer, 

MINT  (in  Botany.)  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
roots  of  which  are  perennial,  used  for  culinary 
and  medicinal  purposes.  Tliere  are  19  spe- 
cies, all  of  which  contain  much  essential  oil, 
of  an  aromatic  flavour. 

MINT  (in  I^aw.)  Tho  place  where  money 
is  coined  by  public  authority, 

MINUTE  (in  Geometry,)  marked  thus  ( ' ). 
Tho  sixtieth  part  of  the  degree  of  a  circle ; 
also,  tlie  sixtieth  jiart  of  an  liour. 

MIRACLES.  Works  effected  in  a  manner 
diirorent  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
by  the  inune«liato  jxiwer  ot  tho  Almighty,  for 
some  mrticular  puri)oso. 

MIRROR.      The  su.  f  opaque 

l)ody  polishiMl,  and  adapt  ilie  rays 

of  light  which  full  up.>n  i  i.  present 

objects.  Mirrors  arc  citlur  tlat,  us  looking- 
glauscs ;  concave,  for  the  purpose  of  convcxg 
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ing  the  rays  of  light;  or  rnnvex,  f<>i  UiP  pur- 
pase  of  diverfrintc  the  rays  of  light. 

MISADVENtURFi  (in  Law.)  A  homicide 
wlien  a  man  doing  a  lawful  net,  without 
any  intention  of  injury,  unfortunately  killB 
another. 

MISCELLANEA.  One  of  Linnsus' 
natural  orders  of  plants,  comprehending  such 
as  were  not  included  in  the  other  orders. 

MISCHIEF  (in  Law.)  Damage  or  injury 
done  to  the  property  of  anoUier,  not  for  gain, 
but  with  a  malicious  intent. 

MISDEMEANOUR  (in  Law.)  An  ofTence 
less  than  felony,  as  assault,  &c. 

MISLETOfi.  A  plant  which  always 
grows  on  trees,  and  was  thought  therefore  to 
be  an  excrescence  of  the  tree  ;  but  it  has  been 
found  to  be  propagated  by  the  seed  or  berry 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  misletoe  thrush 
from  one  tree  to  another  :  this  bird  being 
fond  of  these  seeds,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  viscous  part  of  the  berry  sticks  to  his  beak, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  disengage  himself  from 
it  by  striking  his  beak  againstithe  bark  of  the 
tree,  the  berry  sticks  to  the  latter ;  and  if  it 
happen  to  light  on  a  smooth  part,  it  will  take 
root,  and  sprout  out  the  next  winter.  This 
plant  adheres  most  readily  to  the  ash  and 
other  smooth-rinded  trees,  as  the  apple,  «S;c. 

MISNAH.  The  code  or  collection  of  the 
civil  law  of  the  Jews. 

MISNOMER  (in  Law.)  The  giving  a  per- 
son a  wrong  name. 

MISSAL.  The  book  of  the  Romish  cere- 
monies. 

MISSILE.  Any  weapon  thrown  or  discharg- 
ed from  a  machine,  as  stones  from  a  sling. 

MISSIONARIES.  Ministers  sent  into  any 
country  to  preach  Christianity. 

MISTS.  Vapours  hovering  over  the  eartli, 
which  are  either  drawn  upward  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  fall  down  by  their  own  weight 
in  the  shape  of  dew,  or,  in  cold  weatlier,  in 
Ihat  of  hoar  frost. 

MITE.  One  of  the  smallest  insects,  that  is 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  except  by  its 
motion.  As  seen  through  a  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  have  eight  legs,  two  eyes,  one  on 
each  side  the  head,  and  two  jointed  tentacula. 
It  mostly  lives  in  cheeso. 


MOC 

the  head  by  bishons  on  solemn  occasions ;  it  it 
a  cap  of  a  conical  form. 


MNEMONICS.  The  art  of  memory ;  and 
as  memory  itself  arises  from  association  of 
ideas,  so  mnemonics  consists  in  associating 
things  to  be  remembered,  with  some  set  of 
familiar  objects,  as  the  rooms  in  a  house,  the 
streets  in  a  city,  or  the  buildings  on  a  well- 
known  road.  About  1740,  Mr.  Lowe  pub- 
lished the  art  of  remembering  dates  and 
figures  by  converting  them  into  syllables,  and 
joining  them  to  their  proper  words,  or  parts 
of  them.  He  used  vowels  or  coasonants  as 
tliey  best  suited  the  formation  of  a  syllabic  : 

i  o  u  au  oi  ei  on  y 
12345  6    789  0  100  1000  1000000 
bdtflspknzg     th        ™._, 
Therefore  we  remember  the  dates  of  the  fol- 
lowing events,  and  any  others,  thus : 

Deluge        2348  we  call  Del.  dif  k. 

Troy  1184    Tro.  bako. 

Socrates         396     Socra.  tons. 

Alexander     323     Alexan.  tet. 

making  as  many  as  we  please;  and  in  this 
way  200  or  300  dates  and  numbers  may 
easily  be  remembered  through  life.  _  The  in- 
terrogative system  of  education  is  partly 
founded  on  the  same  principle  of  association. 

MOAT  (in  Fortification.)  A  deep  trench 
dug  round  the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  place. 

MOCKING-BIRD.  A  sort  of  American 
thrush,  which  has  the  faculty  of  imitating  the 
notes  of  other  birds. 


MITRE  (amone  Carpenters.)    An  angle 
just  45  degrees  or  half  a  right  angle.. 
MITRE.     A  SHcerdotal  ornament  worn 
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MODE  (in  Music.)  A  r^ular  dispositicm 
nf  the  tune  in  relAtion  to  certain  principal 
Bounds,  which  are  called  the  essential  chords 
of  the  ba5?s. 

MODEiL.  An  original  pattern,  or  the 
shape  or  design  of  any  thing  in  miniature ; 
particularly  applied  to  an  artificial  pattern 
made  in  wood,  stone,  plaster,  or  other  matter, 
with  all  its  parts  and  proportions,  in  order  to 
give  a  full  idea  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. 

MODERNS.  A  name  given  generally  to 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
since  tin;  revival  of  learning,  as  compared  with 
the  ancients,  and  also  with  those  of  the  middle 
ages. 

MODULE  (in  Architecture.)  A  certain 
measure  by  which  the  proportions  of  columns 
arc  regulat»}d. 

MODUS  DECIMANDI  (in  Law.)  Some 
thing  paid  as  a  compensation  for  tithes,  on  the 
principle  of  a  moderate  equivalent. 

MOHAIR.  The  hair  of  a  kind  of  goat  at 
Angora  in  Turkey,  of  which  the  natives 
make  camhlets. 

MOIDORE.  A  Portuguese  coin,  equal  to 
six  dollars. 

MOLASSES.  The  groR.s  fluid  matter  that 
remains  of  sugar  after  boiling ;  the  scum  of 
the  sugarcane. 

MOLEi  (among  Mariners.)  A  long  pier  or 
artificial  bulwark  of  masonry,  extending 
obliquely  across  a  harboiu-. 

MOLE.  A  quadruped  about  six  inches  in 
length,  living  in  subterranean  burrows, 
which  it  rapidly  forms  by  its  snout  and  feet, 
being  able  to  withdraw  its  eyes  at  pleasupe. 
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MONADELPHIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of 
tlie  Linnrean  classes,  consisting  of  plants  in 
which  all  the  stamens  are  united  below  into 
one  cylindrical  body. 


MOLLU.S<J.A.  /wiMMHidt  iuiimals  under 
the  class  vermes  in  the  I^inna^an  system,  com- 
prehending naked  simple  animals  not  included 
ui  a  shell,  but  furnished  with  limljs,  as  the 
slue,  starfish,  cuttle-fish,  sea  urchin,  &c. 

MOLTING.  The  changing  of  featlicrs, 
hair.%  or  horns,  in  birds  and  beasts. 

MOL YBDATFiS.  Scdts  formed  from  molyb- 
dic  acid  in  combination  with  cartlis,  alkalies, 

MOI;YRDENUM.     A  metal  which  exists, 

1  ■  i'V  sulphur,  in  the  ore  called  the 

!'  iia.     MolylnJenum  has  hitherto 
I  I  only  in  small  globules. 

MOMENT.  The  quaotity  of  motion  iu  a 
moving  l)ody. 


MONANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnajan  cliusses,  consisting  of  plants  that 
liave  oidy  one  stamen. 


MONARCHY.  A  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  one  person. 

MONASTERY.  A  college  of  monks  or 
nuns ;  a  house  of  religious  retirement. 

MONDAY.  The  second  day  of  tlie  week. 

MONEY.  Whatever  is  made  the  medium 
of  trade  for  determining  the  value  of  commodi- 
ties in  buying  or  selling.  It  consists  either  of 
coins,  or  pieces  of  stamped  metal,  or  of  paper 
money,  or  moneys  of  account.  Paper  money 
is  called  paper  currency,  to  distinguish  it  from 
specie,  metallic  currency,  or  cash.  When  it 
is  plentiful  with  reference  to  commodities  and 
labour,  they  are  said  to  be  dear ;  but  when 
commodities  and  labour  are  plentiful  in  refe- 
rence to  money,  they  are  said  to  be  cJieap ; 
dearness  and  cheapness  being  mere  rekitive 
terms. 

MONGREL.  Any  creature  of  a  mixed 
breed. 

MONK.  One  of  a  religioua  community, 
who  dwells  in  a  monastery,  under  a  tow  of 
observing  the  rides  tif  the  order  lie  belongs  to. 

MONKEY.  A  w<>n  known  animal,  with  a 
long  tail,  chocks  pouched,  and  haunches  naked, 
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as  represented  underneath.  It  is  the  general 
name  of  the  ape,  baboon,  and  simia  tribe,  the 
several  varieties  of  which  are  principally  found 
in  the  tropical  climates.  They  inhabit  forests 
in  prodigious  numbers,  and,  though  mis- 
chievous, their  manners  are  fantastical  and 
interesting.  They  have  bands  like  man,  and 
some  of  them  walk  on  two  legs,  but  they  prac- 
tise no  arts  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  hour. 
They  are  affectionate  to  their  young,  and  often 
exhibit  great  sagacity,  but  their  brain  is  smaller 
than  that  of  man,  and  they  are  without  his  risi- 
ble muscles.  They  throw  missiles  with  great 
dexterity,  and  live  on  vegetables. 


MONKEY  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  ma- 
chine used  for  driving  large  piles  of  wood. 

MONKSHOOD,  or  Aconite.  A  poison- 
ous plant,  bearing  a  fine  blue  flower, 

MONOCEROS.  One  of  the  new  constella- 
tions in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

MONOCHORD.  A  musical  instrument 
with  one  string. 

monody:  a  funeral  ditty. 

MONOECIA  (in  Botany.)  OneoftheLin- 
naean  classes,  including  plants  that  have  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  as  the 
plane-tree,  hazel,  chestnut,  cucumber,  Ac. 


MONOGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  An  order  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  comprehending  plants 
that  have  only  one  pistil  or  stigma  in  a  flower. 

MONOLOGUE.  A  soliloquy,  or  scene 
where  t>ne  only  speaks. 

MONOPBTALOUS.    One-petalled,  appli 
ed  to  flowers,  tiie  corolla  of  wliich  consists  of 
one  petal  only. 

MONOPOLY.    A  grant  from  tlie  public 
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authorities  to  any  person  or  persons  for  \  he 
sole  trading  in  any  commodity ;  also,  the  €  n- 
grossing  any  trade,  or  the  sale  of  any  commo- 
dity, by  an  individual  or  company,  in  order  to 
enliance  the  price. 

MONOSYLLABLE.  A  word  of  one  syl- 
lable. 

MONOTONY.  Sameness  in  the  tone  of 
the  voice  ;  a  fault  in  elocution  or  delivery. 

MONSOONS,  or  Trade  Winds.  Peri- 
odical winds  in  the  Indian  sea,  that  blow  one 
half  the  year  one  way,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  opposite  points.  These  points  and  times 
of  shifting  are  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  ocean. 

MONTH  (In  Chronology.)  The  twelfth 
part  of  a  year,  otherwise  called  a  calendar 
month,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  astronomical 
month,  which  is  either  solar  or  lunar.  A  so- 
lar month,  or  the  time  in  which  the  sun  passes 
through  a  whole  sign  of  the  zodiac,  is  30 
days  16  hours  29  minutes  5  seconds ;  a  lunar 
month,  or  the  period  of  one  lunation,  is  29 
days  12  hours  44  minutes. 

MOOD  (in  Grammar.)  The  manner  of 
forming  a  verb,  or  the  manner  of  the  verb's 
inflections,  so  as  to  express  the  different  forms 
and  manners  of  the  action,  or  the  different  in- 
tentions of  the  speaker:  as  the  indicative 
mood,  which  declares  a  thing ;  the  imperative 
mood,  by  which  one  commands ;  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  which  implies  a  conditional  action ; 
the  potential  mood,  which  denotes  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  the  thing ;  and  the  infinitive 
mood,  which  expresses  the  action  indefinitely. 

MOON.  One  of  the  secondary  planets,  and 
a  satellite  to  the  earth,  240,000  miles  distant, 
marked  thus  })  ;  is  in  diameter  2160  miles, 
and  fifty  times  less  than  the  earth.  The  sur- 
face of  the  moon  is  diversified  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Her  sidereal  or  periodical  mo- 
tion on  her  own  axis  she  performs  in  27  days 
7  hours  43  minutes  and  1 1  seconds ;  her  sy- 
nodical  motion,  or  her  motion  in  her  orbit 
round  the  earth,  she  performs  in  29  days  12 
hours  44  minutes  12  seconds ;  the  former  is 
called  the  periodical,  and  the  latter  the  synodi- 
cal  month. 

MOONSTONE.  A  pure  kind  of  feldspar, 
found  in  Ceylon  and  Switzerland. 

MOOR,  or  Moor-Land.  A  black,  light, 
soft  soil,  remarkably  loose,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  stones,  and  containing  a  very  small 
proportion  of  clay  or  sand.  This  earth  usual- 
ly forms  the  uppermost  stratum  of  fen  lands, 
and  cx)nsists  almost  wholly  of  pure  vegetable 
matter,  which  renders  it  very  fertile. 

MOOR.  A  native  of  the  Barbary  States,  iu 
Afiica.  These  stites,  which  consist  of  Tri- 
poli, Timis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  occupy  the 
narrow  country  between  the  gre.it  desert  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  extend  from  Figypt 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  part  between  the 
Atlas  movmtains  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  is 
well  watered.    The  Moors  are  the  ruling  peo- 
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pie,  and  form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
in  all  the  cities;  they  are  proud,  indolent,  vi- 
cious, cruel,  and  perfidious.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  mild  and  salubrious. 
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MOOR-COCK.  A  bird  of  the  grouse  tribe, 
inhabiting  the  heatlis  of  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  Engl.-md. 

MOOR- HEN.  A  waterfowl  of  the  coot 
tribe. 

MOORING.  Laying  out  the  anchors  for 
thf;  spcurc  riding  of  the  ship. 

MOOSE.  An  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  as 
large  as  a  horse,  the  skin  of  which  is  so  hard 
tliat  it  ran  jdrnost  resist  a  musket  liall. 

MORALITY.  That  relation  or  proportion 
which  actions  lx?ar  to  a  given  rule.  It  is  ge- 
nerally u.sed  in  reference  to  a  good  life.  Mo- 
rality is  distinguished  from  religion  thus : — 
*'  Morality  coinprohends  only  a  part  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  religion  comprehends  the  whole  of 
morality.  Morality  fmds  all  her  motives  here 
below ;  religion  fetches  all  her  motives  from 
al)ovc.  The  highest  principle  in  morals  is  a 
iust  regard  to  the  rights  of  men  ;  tho  first 
principle  in  religion  is  the  love  of  CJod." 

MORAVIANS,  or  Hkrnuutteks.  A 
sect  of  prolijssing  Christiaus,  who  prevail  in 
Grermany,  and  arc  distinguished  both  by  the 
eingulanty  of  tlicir  doctrine  aii4  llieir  man- 
ners. 

MORDANTS  (in  Dyeing.)  Substances 
oriliiiid  with  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibre, 
III  (Mil.  r  to  fix  the  dye-stuff. 

MOROCCO.  A  fine  kind  of  leather,  pre- 
pared from  jIk;  skin  of  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  and  formerly  imported  from  the  Levant. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured 
Irom  tlie  white  mull)erry. 

MORSE.  An  amphibious  animal,  like  a 
;,.;i  M\  ill  si/c,  but  like  a  lion  in  sIuijk;.  It  in 
babit^  ih ■.mm  n.-.tr  ibr  Arctic  Pole. 
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MORTAR  (with  Apothecaries.)  A  strong 
vessel  for  pounding  tilings  in  with  a  pestle. 

MORTAR  (among  Masons.)  Lime,  sand, 
and  hair  mixed  with  water,  so  aa  to  make  a 
cement. 

MORTGAGE.  The  assignment  of  an  es- 
tate or  any  other  property,  in  pledge  for  tlie 
payment  of  a  debt. 

MORTISE,  or  MORTOIS  (among  Car- 
penters.)  A  kind  of  joint  consisting  of^a  hole 
of  a  certain  deptli  cut  in  a  piece  of  timber  so 
as  to  receive  another  piece  called  the  tenon. 

MOSAIC,  or  Mosaic  Work.  An  assem- 
blage of  little  pieces  of  glass,  marble,  precious 
stones,  &c.  of  various  colours,  cut  .square,  and 
cemented  on  a  ground  of  stucco,  in  imitation 
of  painting. 

RIOSQ,UE.  A  teim)le  or  place  of  religious 
worship  arncjug  the  Maliometana.  The  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  is  converted 
into  a  Turkish  mosque. 


MOSCIUITO.  A  largofkind  of  gnat,  com- 
mon in  warm  climates,  which  indicts  deep 
wounds  on  tliosc  whom  it  attacks. 


MOSS.    A  parasitic  plant,  something  lik« 

It  c-innon,  havingn  down,  that  a<lhercs  to  tho  trunks  of  tr«ce,  and 
.1  low,  strong  car-  was  lornicrly  supix^cd  to  lie  inerdy  an  cx- 
uwii^r  boiubo,  «Sic.|crc8cencc,  but  is  now  found  to  be  a  perfeu 
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plant,  having  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  yet 
cannot  be  propagated  by  seed.  It  is  often- 
times very  injurious  to  iruit  trees,  and  ought 
to  be  scra|ied  off  in  the  spring  season  and  in 
moist  vireather. 


MOTH.  An  elegant  insect,  something  simi- 
lar to  the  butterfly,  but  not  bo  large.  It  is 
very  injurious  to  cloth  and  furniture. 


MOTHER.  The  female  parent,  to  whose 
care,  tenderness,  and  personal  sacrifices,  chil- 
dren are  indebted  for  their  existence  tlirough 
the  helpless  state  of  infancy,  and  for  all  their 
early  education  and  welfare;  and  to  whom,  as 
their  devoted  friend,  they  ought  always  to 
display  unabated  affection,  gratitude,  and  sym- 
pathy. 

MOTHER.  The  mouldy  leea  of  wine,  beer, 
&c. 

MOTHER  OP  PEARL.  The  shell  of  pearl 
fish. 

MOTION  (in  Physiology.)  A  change  of 
place,  which  is  absolute  if  it  be  independent  of 
any  other  body,  and  relative  if  it  changes  the 
relative  place  of  a  moving  body,  as  in  the  case 
of  two  vessels  sailing  in  tlic  same  or  contrary 
directions  with  different  velocities.  Animal 
motion  is  that  by  which  the  situation,  figure,  or 
magnitude  of  the  parts  of  animals  is  changed, 
which  takes  place  in  the  act  of  their  growth. 
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MOTION  (in  Law.)  An  application  in 
court,  either  by  the  parties  themselves  or  their 
counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some  order  or  rule 
of court 

MOTTO.  A  word  or  short  sentence  put  to 
an  emblem  or  device,  or  to  a  coat  of  arms  in 
scroll  at  the  bottom  of  the  escutcheon. 

MOVEABLES,  Personal  goods. 

MOVEMENT  (in  Music.)  The  progress 
of  sounds  from  grave  to  acute,  or  from  acute 
to  grave. 

MOVEMENT  (among  Watchmakers.)  A 
name  for  the  inner  works  of  a  watch,  &c.  that 
move. 

MOULD  (in  Horticulture.)  Earth  mixed 
with  dung,  &c.  fit  for  the  reception  of  seeds. 

MOULD  (among  Mechanics.)  A  form  or 
frame  in  which  any  thing  is  cast,  as  glaziers' 
moulds,  tallowchandlers'  moulds,  and  the  like. 

MOULDINESS.  A  term  applied  to  bodies, 
as  bread,  &c.  wh'ich  are  in  a  state  of  corrup- 
tion, from  the  action  of  the  damp  or  air.  This 
shows  itself  by  a  white  down,  which,  when 
seen  through  a  microscope,  appears,  like  the 
moss,  to  be  a  kind  of  plants,  although  some 
have  imagined  it  to  look  like  animalculse. 

MOULDINGS  (in  Architecture.)  Project- 
ures  beyond  the  naked  wall,  such  as  cornices, 
door-cases,  &c.  which  are  cut  so  as  to  be  orna- 
mental. 

MOUND  (among  Antiquarians.)  A  ball  or 
globe  with  a  cross  upon  it,  which  kings  are 
represented  as  holding  in  their  hands,  to  desig- 
nate their  sovereign  majesty. 


MOUND  (in  Fortification.)  Any  thing 
raised,  as  a  bank  of  earth,  &c.  to  fortify  or  de- 
fend a  place. 

MOUNT.     An  artificial  elevation  of  earth. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH.  An  ornamental  tree, 
which  in  its  leaf  resembles  the  common  ash, 
but  it  bears  a  clustered  flower,  tliat  is  succeed- 
ed by  a  teautiful  red  berry. 

MOUNTAINS.  Extraordinary  elevations 
of  the  earth's  surface,  appertaining  to  all  pla- 
netary bodies,  as  appears  by  viewing  the  moon 
and  Venus  through  a  telescope.  On  the  earth 
they  consist  of  primitive  rocks,  as  granite, 
trapp,  and  porphyry,  other  rocks  and  earths 
being  subsequent  formations  of  fire,  water,  and 
air,  abutting  against  the  mountains,  and  filling 
up  the  valleys.  The  principal  ridges  are,  tlM 
Andes,  in  South  America,  from  lliree  to  five 
miles  high ;  tlie  Himalayas,  in  North  Hindos- 
tan,  of  equal  height ;  tlie  AIjis,  in  Europe;  the 
Stony  Mouutams,  in  North  America;   the 
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mountaina  6(  Caucasus  and  Thibet,  in  Asia ; 
those  of  the  Moon,  in  Africa;  those  of  Nor- 
way; the  Pyrenees,  in  Spain  ;  and  the 
Welch  and  Scotch  mountains.  The  action  of 
air,  water,  and  volcanic  fires,  waste  and  level 
these  ridges,  and  under  different  circumstEinces, 
their  dfebris,  or  ruins,  form  by  successive  ope- 
rations  all  vau^ieties  of  earths  and  soils.  The 
ascent  of  them  carries  men  into  colder  regions, 
and  above  the  clouds,  and  presents  nature 
under  a  variety  of  novel  aspects.  Their  height 
is  determined  by  trigonometry :  thus,  the 
height  of  E  is  determined  by  the  distance  D, 
at  which  its  top  can  be  seen.  We  then  know 
the  angle  D  C  B,  and  the  radius,  C  D,  to  find 
C  E,  from  which,  deducting  C  D,  or  C  B,  we 
have  B  E,  the  height  required. 
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MOUNTING  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Going 
upon  some  arduous  or  specific  duty,  as  mount- 
ing a  breach,  that  is,  running  up  to  it;  mount- 
ing the  trenches,  going  upon  duty  in  the 
flenches,  &c.;  but  mounting  a  cannon  is  setting 
it  on  its  carriage. 

MOUSE.  A  little  animal  that  haunts  houses 
and  fields.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  rat,  and 
is  classed  with  it  under  the  name  of  Mus  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Field  mice  arc  fre- 
quently white. 

MOUSEi-EAR.  A  plant  very  similar  to 
chickweed,  but  the  flower  is  larger,  and  the 
fruit  shap«l  like  an  ox's  horn,  gaping  at  the 
top. 

MOUTH.  The  aperture  in  the  head  of 
any  animal  at  which  the  food  is  received,  and 
by  which  the  inspiration  and  expiration  of  the 
air  is  performed ;  also,  the  aperture  of  many 
other  things,  so  called  from  the  similarity  of 
situation  or  use,  as  the  moutli  of  a  camion, 
where  the  powder  and  ball  go  in  and  out ;  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  where  tlie  water  passes  in 
and  out,  &c. 

MS.  An  abbreviation  for  manuscript. 

MSS.  An  abbreviation  for  manuscripts. 

MUCILAGE.  A  slimy  substance  of  suf- 
ficient consistence  to  hold  together,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  or  any  tenacious  liquid,  or  a 
viscous  extraction  from  roots  and  other  parts 
of  vegetables. 

MUCUS.  A  viscous  fluid  secreted  by  cer- 
tain glands  in  the  body. 

MUFFLE.  A  small  earthen  oven  used 
for  cnjwllntion. 

MUFTI.  The  chief  priest  among  the  Mu:;- 
■oliucn,  appointed  by  the  grand  scignioi  Uin 
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self.  He  is  the  oracle  in  all  doubtful  questions 
of  their  law. 

MULATTO.  Any  one  born  of  a  black 
man  and  white  woman,  and  vice  versa. 

MULBERRY  TREE.  A  large  spreading 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the  raspber- 
ry in  its  seedy  make,  but  is  much  larger.  The 
white  mulberry  is  cultivated  in  France  and 
Italy  for  its  leaves  to  feed  silkworms,  but  the 
Persians  make  use  of  the  common  black  mul- 
berry for  this  purpose.  The  Japanese  make 
paper  of  the  bark,  and  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  a  kind  of  cloth  is  made  from  its  fibres. 

MULE.  A  mongrel  kind  of  quadruped, 
generated  l)ctwcen  an  ass  and  a  mare,  and 
sometimes  between  a  horse  and  a  she  ass. 
Mules  are  hardy  sure-footed  animals,  used 
much  in  mountainous  countries,  as  about  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  but  they  are  incapable  of 
propagating  their  species.  If  ill-treated,  it 
displays  proverbial  obstinacy. 


MULE  (in  Botany.)  Any  flower  or  firuit 
produced  from  two  sorts. 

MULETEER.    A  driver  of  mules. 

MULLET.  A  fish  with  a  head  almost 
square,  and  a  silvery  body. 

MULTIPLE.  A  number  which  include* 
anothei-  a  certain  number  of  times,  as  6  the 
multiple  of  2. 

MULTIPLICATION.  One  of  the  four 
siuqile  rules  of  arithmetic,  which  consists  in 
the  increasing  of  any  one  number  by  another 
as  often  as  tliere  are  units  in  that  number  by 
which  the  one  is  increased.  The  number 
multiplying  is  the  multiulier;  the  number 
miiltiplied  the  nuiltiplicann ;  and  the  result  of 
tlie  operation  is  the  product. 

MULTIPLYING-GLASS.  A  glass  other- 
wise  calU-d  a  polyhedron,  being  ground  into 
several  planes  that  make  angles  with  each 
other,  and  cause  objects  to  appear  increased  in 
number. 

MULTUM  IN  PARVO.  Much  in  a  small 
compass. 

MUM.  A  kind  of  liquor  made  of  wheat, 
and  brouirht  from  Brunswick  iii  Germany. 

MUMMIF>i.  The  name  of  dewl  bodies 
which  have  been  preserved  for  iges  from  cor- 
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ruption  in  Egypt,  by  a  particular  method  of 
embalming;  also,  tlie  liquor  running  from 
such  mummies,  which  approaches  more  or 
less  to  a  state  of  solidity.   . 

MUNDIC.  A  sort  of  copper  ore ;  a  sul- 
phuret  of  copper  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour. 

MUNICIPAL  (in  the  Civil  Law.)  An 
epithet  signifying;,  *  invested  witli  the  civil 
rights  of  a  citizen ;'  witli  us,  it  is  an  epithet 
for  what  belongs  to  a  town  or  city,  as  munici- 
pal laws,  laws  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  or  city ;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  muni- 
cipal law  is  the  law  by  which  any  particular 
state  or  country  is  governed. 

MURAL  CROWN.  A  crown  among  the 
Romans  given  to  him  who  first  scaled  the 
walls  of  a  city. 


MURDER  (in  Law.)  The  wilful  and 
felonious  killing  a  man  with  malice  prepense. 

MUREX.  A  shell-fish  noted  among  the 
ancients  for  its  purple  dye ;  in  the  Linnsean 
system  it  is  a  genus  of  insects  under  the  class 
vermes,  the  animal  of  which  is  a  limas :  Ihe 
shell  is  univalve  and  spiral. 

MURIATELS.  Salts  formed  from  muriatic 
acid  with  certain  bases,  as  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  of  soda,  &c. 

MURIATIC  ACID  (otherwise  called 
Spirit  of  Salt.)  An  acid  procured  from 
salt,  consisting  of  hydrogen  combined  with 
chlorine  gas.  Its  odour  ie  pnngent,  and  its 
taste  acid  and  corrosive.  If  an  inflamed  taper 
be  immersed  in  it,  it  is  instantly  extinguished : 
"it  is  also  destructive  of  human  life. 

MURRAIN.  A  wasting  contagious  dkor- 
der  among  cattle. 

MUS  (in  Zoology.)  A  generic  tem^  in 
the  Linnsan  system,  for  a  tribe  of  animals 
of  the  class  mammalia,  and  order  glires,  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  their  teeth.  The 
most  remarkable  species  are  the  common  rat 
and  moose,  the  musk  rat,  the  Norway  rat,  &c. 

MUSCI.  Mosses;  one  o(  the  famihes 
into  which  Linnaeus  has  divided  the  v^etable 
kingdom.  It  is  of  the  class  crj'ptogamia,  and 
comprehends  a  vast  variety  of  species,  as  the 
earth-moss,  bristle-moss,  spring- moss,  water- 
moss,  <S;c. 

MUSCLE  (in  Anatomy.)  A  fleshy  fibrous 
part  of  the  body,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of 
thin  parallel  plates,  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  fasciculi  or  little  tlireads  ana  fibres,  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  relaxation  and  con- 
traction, and  serving  as  the  organ  of  motion. 
The  extremities  of  the  musclea  are  inserted 
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into  the  bones.  There  are  in  man  201  muscles, 
or  pairs  of  muscles. 

MUSES  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.)  Di- 
x-inities  supposed  to  preside  over  the  euls  and 
sciences.  Some  writers  reckon  only  three 
Muses,  Mneme,  Aoede,  and  Melite ;  or  Memo- 
ry, Singing,  and  Meditation ;  but  the  most  an- 
cient authors  reckon  nine,  viz.  Clio,  or  glory ; 
Euterpe,  pleasing  ;  Thalia,  flourishing ;  Mel- 
pomone,  attracting ;  Terpsichore,  rejoicing  the 
heart;  Erato,  the  amiable;  Polyhymnia,  a 
multitude  of  songs  ;  Urania,  the  heavenly ; 
and  Calliope,  sweetness  of  voice.  To  Cho, 
they  attributed  the  invention  of  history ;  Mel- 
pomene, the  invention  of  tragedy  ;  Thalia,  of 
comedy;  Euterpe,  of  the  use  of  the  flute; 
Terpsichore,  of  the  harp ;  Erato,  of  the  lyro 
and  lute ;  Calliope,  of  heroic  verse ;  Urania, 
of  astrology ;  PoIyhymni^^  of  rhetoric.  Hero- 
dotus divided  his  history  into  nine  books,  to 
each  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  one  of  tha 


MUSEUM.  A  collection  of  rare  and  in- 
teresting objects,  particuleurly  in  the  depjut- 
ments  of  Natural  History;  also,  the  place 
where  the  collection  is  deposited.  The  term 
was  originally  appUed  to  a  study  or  a  place 
set  apart  for  learned  men  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who 
founded  a  college,  and  gave  salaries  to  the  se- 
veral members,  adding  also  an  extensive  li- 
brary, which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world. 

MUSHROOM.  A  plant,  the  generic  name 
of  which,  in  the  Linnjean  system,  is  agaricus. 
It  is  a  spongy  substance,  which  grows  up  to 
its  bulk  on  a  sudden.  The  seeds  of  mush- 
rooms have  not  long  been  discovered. 


MUSIC.  The  science  which  treals  of  the 
number,  time,  division,  succession,  and  com- 
bination of  sounds,  so  as  to  produce  harmony. 
It  is  divided  into  Theoretical  Music,  which 
inquires  into  the  properties  of  concords  and 
discords,  and  explains  their  combinations 
and  proportions  for  the  production  of  melody 
and  harmony ;  and  Practical  Music,  which  is 
the  art  of  applying  the  theory  of  music  in 
the  composition  of  all  sorts  of  tunes  and  airs. 

MUSIC,  History  of.  The  first  traces  of 
music  are  to  be  found  in  Egypt,  where  muwcal 
instrumentB,  capable  of  much  variety  aad  ex- 
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prpssion,  pxifitcd  at  a  time  whpn  otlior  nations 
Wfxe  in  an  uncivilized  slate.  Tlie  invention 
of  the  lyre  is  by  them  ascribe^l  to  Hermes 
Trismegistus,  tlie  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  is  a  proof  of  its  antiquity ;  \mt  a  still 
greater  proof  of  the  existence  of  musical  in- 
struments among  them  at  a  very  early  period 
is  drawn  from  the  figure  of  an  instrument 
said  to  be  represented  on  an  obelisk,  erected, 
as  is  supposed,  by  Sosostris  at  Heliopolis. 
This  instrument,  by  means  of  its  neck,  was 
capable,  with  only  two  strings,  if  tuned 
fourtlis,  of  furnishing  that  series  of  sounds 
called  by  tlic  ancients  a  heptachord;  and  if 
tuned  fifths,  of  producing  an  octave.  As 
Moses  was  skillea  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  Is  probable  that  the  Israelites, 
wlio  interwove  music  in  all  their  religious 
ceremonies,  borrowed  much  from  that  people. 
That  the  Greeks  took  their  first  ideas  of  music 
from  the  Egyptians  is  clear  from  this:  that 
they  aacribal  the  invention  of  the  lyre  to 
Mercury,  although  they  made  Apollo  to  be 
the  god  orf  music,  and  gave  him  that  instru- 
ment to  play  upon.  In  no  country  was  music 
so  much  cultivated  as  in  Greece.  The  muses, 
as  well  as  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  other  gods 
and  demigods,  practised  or  promoted  it  in 
some  way  or  other.  Their  poets  are  supposed 
to  kave  teen  like  the  Celtic  and  German  bards, 
a.nd  the  scalds  of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia, 
who  went  about  singing  their  poems  in  the 
streets,  and  the  palaces  of  princes.  In  this 
wanner  did  Orpheas,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sappho, 
and  others,  recite  their  verses;  and  in  after 
times,  on  the  institution  of  the  games,  Simo- 
nides,  Pindar,  and  other  poeL«i,  celebrated  in 
public  the  exploits  of  the  victors.  The  in 
struments  known  in  the  time  of  Homer  were 
the  lyre,  flute,  syrinx,  and  trumpet  The  in- 
vention of  notation  and  musical  characters 
is  ascribed  to  Terpander,  a  poet  and  musician, 
who  flourished  671  years  before  Christ  We 
afierwarrls  find  philosophers,  as  well  as  poets, 
among  the  number  of  those  who  admire<l  and 
cultivated  music  theoretically  as  well  as 
practically,  as  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  and  many  others.  Py- 
thagoras is  celebrateid  for  his  discoveries  in 
this  science ;  namely,  fur  that  of  musical 
ratios,  and  the  addition  of  an  eightli  string  to 
the  lyre.  The  former  of  these  he  is  supposed 
to  Kave  derived  from  the  Eigyptians.  He 
also  explained  the  theory  of  sounds,  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  science.  Aristoxenus  is  the 
roost  ancient  writer  on  music  of  whose  works 

there  nr ■ -nins.     Euclid  followed  up 

the  i<l'  .ras'   ratios,  which  he  re- 

ducetl  I  11  al  demonstration.  To  this 

list  of  tirtvk  writers  may  be  added  Nicho- 
machus  Gerasenus,  Alypius,  Gaudeiitius, 
Bacchius  senior,  Ptolemy  tlie  astronomer, 
and  Aristides  Q,uintilian,  whose  works  arc 
still  extant.  These  wrote  under  the  Roman 
emperors,   many  of  v  i-f-       "'ivated  musici 
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'and  followed  the  th<»ory  of  the  Greeks.  Among 
the  Roman  writers  may  l)e  reckoned  Vitru- 
vius,  who,  in  his  architecture,  touches  lightly 
on  this  subject;  also  Martianus  Capella  and 
Boethius,  who  wrote  on  the  decline  of  the 
empire.  After  tliem  some  centuries  elapsed 
before  tlie  science  of  music  met  with  any  par- 
ticular attention.  Its  introduction  into  the 
church  service  prevented  it  from  falling,  like 
other  arts,  into  total  neglect  Instnmaental 
music  was  introduced  into  the  public  service 
of  the  church  under  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  practice  of  chanting  the  psalms  was  be- 
gun in  the  western  churches  by  St  Ambrose 
about  350  years  after  Christ ;  three  hundred 
years  after,  the  method  of  chanting  was  im- 
proved by  St  Gregory  the  Great.  It  was 
proliably  introduced  into  England  by  St  Au- 
gustine, and  greatly  improved  by  St.  Dunstan. 
The  use  of  the  organ  probably  commenced  in 
the  Greek  church,  where  it  was  called  hy- 
draulicon,  or  the  water-organ.  The  first 
organ  known  in  EJurope  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  King  Pepin  from  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Copronymns.  It  came  into  general  use  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  in  the  tenth 
century.  Soon  after  this,  music  began  again 
to  be  cultivated  as  a  science,  particularly  in 
Italy,  where  GuidoJ  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  counterpoint,  or  the 
division  of  music  into  parts  by  points  set  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  formed  the  scale 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  gamut. 
This  was  followed  by  the  inventbn  of  the 
time-table,  and  afterwards  by  regJilar  compo- 
sitions of  music.  But  the  exercise  of  the  art 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  sacred  music, 
during  which  period  secular  music  was  fol- 
lowed by  itinerant  poets  and  musicians,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion were  the  troubadours  in  Prance,  the 
Welsh  bards  or  harpers  in  England,  and  tlie 
Scotch  miastrels. 

MUSICIAN.  A  professor  of  and  practi- 
tioner in  music;  one  who  performs  on  any 
musical  instrumenL 

MUSK.  A  quadruped,  in  size  and  figare 
resembling  a  small  roebuck.  It  is  a  native  of 
Thibet  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  is  re- 
markable for  having  an  oval  bag  in  the  lower 
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part  of  its  bell}',  containing  the  perfume  called 
musk. 

MUSK.  All  oily,  friable,  brownish  eub- 
Btance,  generated  in  tiie  body  of  tlie  musk,  of 
the  most  powerful  and  penetrating  smell, 
which  is  used  as  a  perfume.  It  is  partially 
soluble  in  water,  which  receives  its  smell, 
and  also  in  alcohol,  to  which,  however,  it  does 
not  communicate  its  odour. 

MUSK-APPLE  and  MUSK-PEAR.  A  sort 
of  apple  and  pear  having  the  perfume  of  musk. 

MUSKET.  A  commodious  sort  of  fire-arms 
used  by  soldiers.  The  regular  length  of  a 
musket  is  3  feet  8  inches  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  pan. 

MUSKET-SHOT.  The  distance  that  a 
musket  will  carry,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms. 

MUSK-RAT.  An  animal  of  the  beaver 
kind,  which  yields  an  oily  fluid,  having  the 
perfume  of  musk. 

MUSK-ROSE.  A  sort  of  rose  from  which 
a  highly  odorous  oil  is  extracted  at  Tunis. 

AUJSLIN.   A  fine  sort  of  cotton  cloth. 

MUSQUETEERS.  Soldiers  armed  witli 
muskets. 

MUSSEL.  A  testaceous  animal  inhabiting 
two  shells,  from  which,  iu  some  seas,  pearls 
are  often  obtained.  It  is  found  in  large  beds, 
adhering  to  other  bodies  by  a  long  silky  beard. 

MUSSULMAN,  or  MOSLEM,  i.  e.  Faith- 
ful.    The  name  assunjed  by  Mahometans. 

MUST.  The  newly  pressed  juice  of  the 
grape,  which,  by  a  chymical  analysis,  is 
found  to  contain  water,  sugar,  jelly,  gluten, 
and  bitartrate  of  potash. 

MUSTER.  A  review  of  soldiers  under 
arms. 

MUSTER-ROLL.  A  specific  list  of  the 
officers  and  men  in  every  regiment,  troop,  or 
comnany. 

MUTATIS  MUTANDIS.  Things  being 
changed  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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MUTE  (in  Law.)  Not  answering  directly 
to  the  arraignment,  on  an  indictment  for  felo- 
ny. A  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute  when  he 
will  not  put  himself  upon  the  inquest. 

MUTE  ^in  Mineralogy.)  An  epithet  for 
minerals  which  do  not  ring  when  they  are 
struck. 

MUTES  (in  Grammar.)  Letters  which  can- 
not form  a  sound  without  a  vowel  after  them, 
as,  b,  c,  d,  g,  k,  p,  q,  t. 

MUTES  (in  the  Grand  Seignior's  Seraglio.) 
Dumb  otficers,  who  are  sent  to  strangle,  with 
the  bow-string,  bashaws  or  other  persons  who 
fall  under  the  sultan's  displeasure. 

MUTINY.  A  revolting  from  lawful  au- 
thority, more  particularly  among  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

MYRMELEON.  A  genus  of  insects  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  one  species  of  which  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  larva,  which  has 
the  property  of  preparing  a  sort  of  pitfall  for 
the  ensnaring  of  other  insects. 

MYRRH.  A  resinous  concrete  juice,  pro- 
cured from  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia.  The  sort  of  tree  which  yields  this 
substance  is  not  exactly  known,  but,  according 
to  Bruce,  it  is  a  sort  of  mimosa.  Myrrh  is  in 
the  form  of  tears,  brittle,  of  an  aromatic  taste, 
not  melting  when  heated,  and  burning  with 
difficulty ;  yields  oil  by  distillation,  and  forms 
a  yellow  solution  with  water. 

"MYRTLE.  A  fragrant  shrub,  which, 
among  the  ancients,  was  sacred  to  Venus. 
The  common  myrtle  is  a  native  of  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, and  Europe. 

MYRTUS.  The  generic  name  of  the  myr- 
tle in  the  Linnaean  system ;  includes  also 
among  its  species  the  pimento  or  allspice 
tree. 

MYTHOLOGY.  The  history  of  the  mys- 
teries and  allegories  of  the  fabulous  heathen 
deities  and  heroes,  and  of  the  divine  honours 
paid  to  them. 
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N,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  stood 
as  a  numeral  for  900,  and,  with  a  dash  over  it, 
thus,  N,  9000.  N.  or  No.  stands  as  an  abbre- 
viation for  numero,  number ;  also,  for  north, 
note,  noun,  &c. 

NABOB,  or  NAVOUB.  An  Indian  word 
for  a  deputy  ;  a  title  of  dignity  and  power  ap- 
plied to  those  who  act  under  the  -eoubahs  or 
viceroys. 

NABONASSAR.  First  king  of  Babylon, 
in  whose  reign,  according  to  Ptolemy,  astro- 
nomical observations  were  made ;  whence,  an 
era  was  formed  from  this  king's  reign,  called 
the  era  of  Nabonassar,  dated  747  years  before 
Christ. 

NADIR  (in  Astronomy.)  That  point  in  the 
heavens  opposite  to  the  zenitli,  and  directly 


under  our  feet,  or  a  point  in  a  right  line,  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  from  our  feet  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  terminating  in  the 
lower  hemisphere. 

NAIL  (in  Anatomy.)  The  homy  lamina  on 
the  extremity  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

NAIL  (with  Ironmongers.)  Spikes  of  iron 
and  brass,  having  heads,  and  fitted  for  binding 
several  pieces  of  wood  together. 

NAIL  (in  Commerce.)  A  measure  of 
len^,  containing  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  yard, 

ISAKED.  a  term  in  Architecture,  applied 
either  to  a  column  or  a  wall,  to  denote  the 
face  or  plain  surface  from  which  the  projec- 
tions take  their  rise. 

NANKIN.  A  well  known  stuff,  so  called 
from  Nankin,  a  city  in  China. 
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NAPE.  The  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 

NAPHTHA.  A  ualive  combiislible  liqui<5, 
snd  one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  Hqiiid  bitumens 
issuing  from  the  earth,  and  found  on  tlie 
borders  of  springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It  feels  greasy,  has  a  bituminous 
smell,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  flame,  and 
is  80  light  as  to  float  on  the  water. 

NARCISSUS.  A  genus  of  plants,  which  is 
cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  its  sweet- 
smelling  flowers,  which  are  either  yellow  or 
white. 

NARCOTICS  (in  Medicine.)  Soporiferous 
and  stupifying  medicines,  as  opium  and  its 
preparations. 

NARVAL.  An  animal  of  the  whale  tribe, 
remarkable  for  its  single  tooth  standing  out 
like  the  horn  of  the  unicorn. 
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summer,  and  leave  their  sides  and  bottoms 
covned  with  a  great  quantity  of  noda  or  na- 
tron. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE.  A  ereat  natural 
curiosity  over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Virginia.  It 
is  a  huge  rrjck  extending  across  a  deep  fissure, 
at  the  height  of  about  200  feet  from  the  wa- 
ter. The  bridge  is  covered  with  earth  and 
trees,  is  90  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
thick. 


NASTURTIUM.  A  plant,  which  is  culti 
vated  in  gardens,  and  bears  a  flower  of  a  deep 
crimson  colour.  The  seeds,  when  green, 
make  fine  pickles,  and  when  dried  and 
bruised,  have  a  pungent  smell  that  causes 
sneezing. 

NATION.  Families  of  men,  living  under 
the  same  institutions  and  laws,  generally 
created  by  the  ambition  of  a  chief,  as  in  mo- 
narchies, or  by  mutual  convention,  as  in  re- 
publics. Every  nation  is  large  enough  whicli 
is  able  to  protect  itself  by  its  own  power,  or  by 
alliances,  against  the  outrages  of  other  nations, 
and  nothing  is  gained  to  the  people  \)y  an  en- 
largement, while  it  adds  to  the  patronage  of 
the  government,  and  to  its  power  of  enslaving 
the  whole.  Governments,  therefore,  encourage 
a  passion  of  aggrandisement,  and  hence  the 
wars  and  follit«  of  history;  but  wise  men 
should  prefer  to  belong  to  a  happy  and  well- 
governe*!  ratlier  than  an  extended  empire. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.  Ixmns  advanced  to 
government,  which  constitute  the  funds  or 
.'Stocks,  for  which  interest  is  paid  from  reve- 
nTies  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

NATRON  (in  Chymistry.)  A  term  fre- 
quently given  to  soda,  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  is  the  natron  or  nitrum  of  the  ancients. 
Natural  natron  occurs  cither  as  an  efflores- 
cence on  the  surface  of  tlie  soil,  or  on  decom- 
posing rocks  of  particular  kinds,  or  on  the 
BidoB  and  bottoms  of  lakes  tliat  become  dry 
during  the  sutnmer.  In  Hungary,  the  natron 
l.ilos  art-  very  numerous,  and  affortl  a  vast 
(luaiitity  of  it  annimlly.  About  sixty  miles 
north  east  of  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  'there  is 
a  lime  stone  valley,  in  whicii  there  are  several 
exfi  niivo  InliCH,  which  become  dry  during  the 
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NATURAL  HISTORY.  That  branch  of 
knowledge  which  treats  of  the  characteristics 
or  di.stinctive  marks  of  each  indiv'idual  object, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ;  as  also 
of  its  peculiar  habits,  qualities,  uses,  &c. 

NATURALIZATION  (in  Law  )  The  ad- 
mitting of  an  alien  into  the  number  of  natural 
subjects. 

NATURAL  ORDERS  (in  Botany.)  A 
motle  of  classifying  plants  according  to  their 
natural  or  more  obvious  cliaracterislic.<?. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Thatbranch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  powere  of  na- 
ture, the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and  their 
actions  on  one  another,  comprchpr  '  ••  -  -r-^r 
it  the  several  divisions  of  astron* 
try,  electricity,  galvanism,  hydii 
drostatirs,  magnetism,  mechanic.^--,  optics, 
pneumatics,  &c. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.  The  science 
of  ship  building,  comprehending  tho  theory  of 
delineating  marine  vi^ssels  upon  aj|>(ane  sur- 
th^ur 


face,  and  the  art  of  framing 


ipon  the 
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stocks  according-  to  the  proportions  exhibited 
in  a  regular  design. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  History 
OF.  The  first  example  of  any  construction  fit- 
ted to  be  borne  up  by  the  waters  is  recorded  in 
Scripture,  in  the  case  of  the  ark  built  by  Noah 
under  the  divine  assistance  and  commands. 
As  this  was  built  by  more  than  human  aid,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  we  hear  of  no  fartlier  at- 
tempts at  building  ve.=<sel3  of  any  kind,  until 
the  nation  of  the  Egyptians  was  formed,  who 
doubtless  profited  by  those  arts  and  sciences 
which,  as  is  generally  admitted,  were  practised 
before  the  flood,  and  transmitted  by  Noah  and 
his  family  to  his  posterity.  The  I^gyptians, 
we  are  told,  constructed  the  barks  which  they 
used  on  the  Nile  of  planks  cut  out  of  the  acacia, 
or  Egyptian  thorn;  the  planks  were  nearly 
square,  measuring  about  three  feet  each  way, 
and  being  lapped  over  each  other  like  tiles, 
were  fastened  together  with  wooden  pins.  The 
joints  and  seams  were  carefully  calked  with 
the  papyrus,  and  benches  of  the  same  material 
were  formed  for  the  rowers.  As  the  necessity 
of  some  impelling  and  directing  force  in  aid  of 
human  labour  was  soon  felt,  a  rudder  and  a 
Bail  were  quickly  added.  The  sail,  which  was 
made  of  the  papyrus,  was  fastened  to  a  pole 
serving  as  a  mast,  which  was  made  of  the 
acantha.  As  such  vessels  were  incapable  of 
stemming  the  current  of  the  river  when  the 
wind  was  unfavourable,  they  used  to  be  towed 
by  persons  on  the  bank,  and  when  they  went 
with  the  current,  the  Egyptians  used  to  acce- 
lerate their  motion  by  tying  a  hurdle  of  tama- 
risk to  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  and  letting  it 
down  into  the  water,  the  stream  acted  on  the 
hurdle  more  strongly  than  it  would  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  increased  the  ve- 
locity of  its  motion  very  materially.  In  order 
to  preserve  adue  balance  between  the  head  and 
the  stern,  which  might  other\vise  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  hurdle,  they 
caused  a  stone  of  considerable  magnitude, 
pierced  through  the  middle,  to  be  suspended 
by  a  rope  from  the  stern,  which  enabled  tliem 
to  swim  nearly  with  an  even  keel. 

The  first  contrivance  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  commercial  vessel  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  raft,  or  collection  of  trees 
fastened  together  with  ropes,  made  from  the 
bark.  But  as  in  a  structure  so  rude  they 
were  alt(^ether  without  the  power  of  directing 
their  course,  they  set  about  remedying  this  in 
convenience,  by  putting  a  few  thick  planks  to 
the  deptli  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  water  be- 
tween tlie  joists  of  the  trees  which  composed 
the  raft.  These  being  raised  or  lowered  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  pilot,  served  in  some  mea 
sure  the  purpose  proposed.  ■  With  no  better 
contrivances  than  this,  the  Phcnicians  ai-e 
Baid  t*  have  visited  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Cor- 
eica,  and  various  other  islands  in  tlie  Modi 
terranean.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation 
that  floats  answering  to  the  description  of 
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those  were  found  in  the  Soutli  seas  in  the  last 
century. 

Although  the  Greeks  were  not  remarkable 
for  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  yet  the 
remains  of  antiquity  furnish  us  with  ample 
evidence  of  the  advances  wliich  they  made  in 
the  art  of  shipbuilding.  They  had  vessels  of 
different  forms  and  sizes,  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  their  use,  into  ships  of  passage, 
ships  of  burden,  and  ships  of  war.  The  latter 
were  likewise  designated  triremes,  quadreines, 
and  quinquiremes,  according  to  the  number  of 
banks  of  oars,  which  were  raised  in  a  sloping 
direction  one  above  another.  Those  which 
had  most  banks  were  built  highest,  and  rowed 
witlx  the  greatest  strength.  The  Greeks,  in 
all  probability,  derived  their  knowledge  of 
shipbuilding  from  the  Carthaginians,  a  warlike 
and  trading  people,  descended  from  the  Phc- 
nicians, who  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  vessels. 
In  consequence  of  their  contests  with  the  Ro- 
mans, the  latter,  after  having  suffered  one  or 
two  defeats  in  naval  engagements,  acquired 
the  art  of  building  ships  from  their  rivals, 
and  successfully  employed  it  to  Iheir  over- 
throw. 

The  modern  art  of  shipbuilding  appears  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  northern  tribes, 
among  whom  we  find  that  trees  hollowed  out 
like  canoes  were  first  used.  The  crusades 
first  gave  the  impulse  to  improvements  in  ship- 
building, which,  notwithstanding,  continued 
for  some  time  at  a  low  ebb.  Even  in  the  reign 
of  EMward  the  First,  ships  were  very  insigni- 
ficant in  point  of  size,  for  it  appears  that  forty 
men  were  deemed  sufficient  to  man  the  largest 
vessels  in  England.  The  states  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  probably  first  increased  the  size  of  their 
ships,  but  they  were  soon  surpassed  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  first  employed  cannon.  The 
Hanse  Towns  made  such  advances  in  naval 
architecture,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  it 
was  usual  for  them  to  let  their  ships  out  to 
foreign  princes.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
ships  of  considerable  size  began  to  be  built  in 
England,  and  they  continued  to  increase  in 
magnitude  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  two  very  large  ships  were  built,  namely, 
the  Regent,  of  1000  tons  burthen,  and  the 
Henry  Grace  Dieu,  which  was  larger.  From 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  acquired  great  importance,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wars  which  liave  been  since 
carried  on  in  several  subsequent  reigns,  it  has 
risen  to  its  present  state. 

In  .1829  the  naval  force  of  the  principal 

g)wers  of  Europe  was  as  follows :  viz.  Great 
ritain,  191  ships  of  the  line,  149  frigates, 
178  corvettes,  158  brigs— total,  610.  France, 
33  of  the  line,  41  frigates,  and  143  other 
vessels— total,  222.  Russia,  81  ships  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Netlierlands,  12  of  tlie  line,  30 
carrying  in  all  720  guns,  and  63  in  ordinary. 
Spain,  6  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  and  94  other 
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vessels.  Portugal,  2  of  Uie  line,  G  frigatea,  7 
corvettes,  2  brigs,  and  6  smaller  vessels. 

In  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
American  Navy,  tliough  in  an  infant  state, 
distinguished  itself,  and  obtained  an  imperish- 
able fame.  It  now  conBists  of  7  ships  of  the 
line,  11  frigates,  2  corvettes,  12  sloops  of  war, 
iind  7  schooners. 

NAVAL  CROWN.  A  crown  among  the 
Romans,  given  to  him  who  first  boarded  an 
enemy's  ship;  it  was  a  circle  of  gold  repre- 
senting the  beaks  of  ships. 
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NAVE.  The  body  or  main  part  of  a 
church. 

NAVIGATION.  The  art  of  conducting  a 
vessel  at  sea  from  one  port  to  another.  This  is 
navigation  properly  so  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  common  navigation  or  coasting,  that  is, 
conducting  vescels  from  one  port  to  another 
lying  on  the  same  coast ;  and  inland  naviga- 
tion, which  is  performed  by  small  craft  on 
canals.  There  is  also  a  submarine  navigation, 
that  is,  the  art  of  sailing  under  water  by  n«»ns 
of  the  diving  heU,  &c.  Navigation  is  divided 
into  theoretical  navigation,  which  treats  of  the 
difference  of  latitude,  the  difiereuce  of  longi- 
tude, the  reckoning  or  distance  run,  the  course 
or  rhumb  run  on,  besides  the  different  modes 
of  sailing— plane  sailing,  in  which  tlie  plane 
chart  is  made  use  of;  Mercator's  or  globnlw 
sailing,  in  which  Mercator's  chart  is  used,  &c. 
Practiail  navigation  has  resjiect  to  the  places 
Hailed  to  or  tho  waters  sailed  over,  and  is 
cither  proper,  common,  inland,  &c.  as  before 
exulaincd. 

NAVIGATION,  Histohyof.  Navigation 
and  commerce  without  doubt  t(X»k  tlieir  rise 
together,  for  the  desire  of  gain  being  one  of 
the  most  nowerful  incentives  to  action,  would 
iKiliirally  lead  men  to exploredisbint  countries. 
Hence  we  find  tliat  tliePnenicians,  particularly 
those  of  Tyre,  who  were  the  first  trading  peo- 
ple on  record,  were  also  the  first  to  make  HocLs, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  astronomical  olwervations, 
l(t  e.\tend  their  voyages  to  some  distance  from 
their  own  shores.  The  Carthaginians  follow- 
ed the  course  of  their  anrestors  the  Tyrians, 
and  addicted  themselves  so  thoroughly  to  trade 
and  nnviirntion,  thnt  they  suri)as.sod  every  other 
III  intliecuUivntionofthe.se 

1^  I  made  tlie  (nindrcme.",  or 

t"  1 1  id  probably  were  the  first 

wlu)  laado  <  ahlcb  tor  their  large  vessels  of  tlie 
shrub  bpattun.    They  likcwiec  pushed  their 


discoveries  (o  a  vast  extent.  They  trere  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Mediterranean  and 
all  the  ports  in  it,  and  proceeded  to  tlie  west- 
ward farther  tlian  any  other  nation.  Britain 
and  the  Canaries  were  known  to  them,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some  they  even  went  as  far  as 
America.  The  formidable  fleets  they  fitted 
out,  the  quantity  of  shipping  they  always 
kept  in  their  employ,  and  the  honour  they  so 
long  enjoyed  of  being  the  masters  of  the  sea, 
sufficrently  attest  the  advances  which  they 
made  in  navigation.  As  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  more  addicted  to  war  than  com- 
merce, they  employed  their  shipping  princi- 
pally in  transporting  their  men  to  the  coun- 
tries they  were  going  to  attack,  or  in  engaging 
their  enemies  at  sea.  That  the  Athenians  ex- 
celled all  the  other  Greeks  ht  tlieir  maritime 
warfare,  is  evident  from  the  victories  which 
they  gained  over  the  Persians  by  sea.  As  to 
the  Ik)mans,  they  are  said  by  Polybius  to  have 
been  utter  strangers  to  naval  affairs,  and  quite 
ignorant  of  ship  building,  before  tlie  first 
Punic  war,  when  a  Carthaginian  galley 
having  accidentally  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  was  taken  by  them,  and  served  as  a. 
model  for  the  construction  of  vessels.  Of  tliis 
they  made  so  good  a  use  as  to  raise  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys,  with  which 
they  were  enabled  to  beat  the  Carthaginiems 
on  their  own  element.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  tliat  either  of  these  people  went  to 
any  distance  in  their  vessefa,  either  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  curiosity.  The  only  voyage 
of  discovery  we  read  of  m  antiquity,  was  that 
made  by  Nearchus,  under  the  ausjnces  of 
Alexander.  In  all  other  countries  navigation 
was  encouraged  solely  for  the  purpose."*  of 
commerce,  as  by  tho  Egyptians  and  the  By- 
zantines, and  subsequently  by  tlie  Venetians 
and  Genoese  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades; 
when  a  spirit  of  adventure  was  excited  through- 
out all  Europe,  and  preparations  were  mad& 
for  voyages  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  led  to 
the  improvement  of  navigation.  The  laws 
of  Oleron,  framed  and  established  by  King 
Richard  I.,  show  tliat  a  system  of  maritime 
policy  v/as  now  thought  necessary.  Of  the 
progress  of  the  Englisti  navy  it  suffices  here 
to  observe,  that  the  first  statutes  respecting^ 
it  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and 
that  from  that  period  to  the  present  it  has  been 
the  object  of  government  to  raise  it  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection.  As  to  the  art  of 
navigation  generally,  nothing  contributed  so 
much  to  its  advancement  as  the  invention  of 
the  mariner's  compass,  in  tho  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, which  gave  so  great  a  facility  to  the  ex- 
ploring of  unknown  n^^ions.  From  this  time 
many  considerable  voyages  wfre -.n-.de,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Porlnj,Mi<-s-,  i- 
Cfs  of  Heiuy  <>ukc  of  \  i 
ticularly  skillttl  in  co.sm«';M  .  :  '  ;,  - 
cd  a  jjcrson  from  tho  island  ut'  Majorca  to 
teach  navii^alion,  and  to  umke  instruments  and 
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charts.  In  thia  subsequent  reign  of  John  II. 
one  Martin  de  Bohemia,  a  Portuguese,  native 
of  the  island  of  Fayal,  a  pupil  of  Regiomon- 
tanus,  calculated,  about  1485,  for  the  use  of 
navigators,  tables  of  the  sun's  declination,  and 
recommended  the  astrolabe  for  taking  observa- 
tions at  sea.  About  the  same  time,  Columbus 
conceived  the  idea  of  exploring  a  passage  to 
India  by  sailing  directly  towards  the  west 
jBcross  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  being  furnished 
•with  a  small  armament  of  three  ships  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain,  he  set  sail  in 
August,  1492,  and  steered  directly  for  the 
Canary  Islands,  thence  holding  his  course  due 
west,  he  stretched  away  into  unfrequented  and 
unknown  seas.  After  encountering  incredi- 
ble difficulties  and  hardshipsfrom  the  elements, 
and  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  but  above  all  from 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  crew,  he  arrived  at 
Guanami,  one  of  the  large  cluster  of  islands 
called  the  Lucaya,  or  Bahama  Isles.  He  also 
discovered  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  several 
other  small  islands,  and  having  left  a  colony 
in  a  fort  at  Hispaniola,  returned  to  Spain  in 
March,  1493.  In  September  following  he  set 
out  on  his  second  voyage,  and  sailed  by  the 
Leeward  Islands  to  Hispaniola ;  and  in  a  third 
voyage,  undertaken  in  1498,  he  discovered  the 
continent  of  America.  In  the  same  year 
Vasco  de  Gama  returned  to  Lisbon  from  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  As  from  practice  the  art  of  navi- 
gation was  thus  materially  improved,  so  like- 
wise additional  efforts  were  now  made  to  ad- 
vance it  theoretically,  and  to  extend  its  cultiva- 
tion. The  emperor  Charles  V.  founded  a  lec- 
ture at  Seville  for  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, which  derived  much  advantage  from  the 
discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  and 
the  use  of  the  cross  staff.  The  subject  also 
now  began  to  engage  the  pens  of  the  learned. 
Two  treatises,  the  first  of  the  kind,  containing 
a  system  of  the  art,  were  published  in  Sjjanish, 
the  first  by  Pedro  de  Medina,  at  Valladolid,  in 
1545,  called  'Arte  de  Navegar,'  the  other  al 
Seville,  in  1556,  by  Marten  Cortes,  under  the 
title  of  '  Breve  Compendio  de  la  Sphera  y  de 
la  Arte  de  Navegar,  &c.'  which  was  translated 
into  English,  and  passed  through  several  im- 
pressions. 

The  finding  of  the  longitude,  which  is  still 
a  desideratum  in  the  art,  had  even  early  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  writers,  for  wo  find  that 
PeSro  Nunez,  or  Nonius,  published  a  treatise 
on  this  subject  in  1537  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Basil 
in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  *De  Arte  el  Ratione 
Navigandi.'  In  this  work  the  problem  of  de- 
termining the  latitude  from  two  observations 
of  the  sun's  altitude  and  the  intermediate 
azimuth  is  resolved.  In  1557,  Bourne  pub- 
lished his  'Regiment  for  tlie  Sea,'  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  Cortes,  and  fn  1581  Michael 
Coignet,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  pubUshed  his 
'Instruction  Nouvelle  de3  Points  plus  cxcel- 


lens  et  necessaira*  touchant  I'Art  de  Naviger,* 
ntended  as  an  improvement  upon  Medina. 
The  discovery  of  the  dipping-needle  was  ex- 
plained by  Robert  Norman  in  his  '  New  At- 
tractive,' a  pamphlet,  to  which  is  commonly 
subjoined  Wilham  Burrough's  '  Discourse  <n 
the  Variation  of  the  Compass.'  In  1594, 
Captain  John  Davis  published  a  small  treatise, 
entitled  the  'Seaman's  Secrets,'  which  was 
much  esteemed  at  that  time. 

As  the  errors  of  the  plane  chart  had  been 
much  complained  of  by  those  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  Gerard  Mercator 
was  led  to  construct  a  universjd  map,  for  the 
purpose  of  obviating  tliose  objections,  the  use 
of  which  was  afterwards  fully  illustratfxl  by 
Mr.  Edward  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  who,  in 
his  '  Correction  of  certain  Errors  in  Naviga- 
tion,' printed  in  1599,  showed  the  true  method 
of  dividing  the  meridian  from  Cambridge,  as 
also  the  manner  of  constructing  the  table,  and 
its  uses  in  navigation.  The  method  of  ap- 
proximation by  what  is  called  the  middle  lati- 
tude, is  mentioned  by  Gunter  in  his  works, 
printed  in  1623,  but  was  not  brought  into  ge- 
neral use  until  some  time  after.  The  applica- 
tion of  logarithms  to  navigation  was  also  made 
by  this  author  in  a  variety  of  ways;  but 
Thomas  Addison,  in  hie  '  Arithmetical  Navi- 
gation,' is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply 
logarithmic  tables  to  the  cases  of  sailing. 
Prom  this  time  several  writers  in  Ekigland 
and  elsewhere  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  science,  as  GelUbrand,  in  a  '  Dis- 
course MathematiciJ  on  the  Variation  of  the 
Needle;'  Norwood,  in  his  'Seaman's  Prac- 
tice;' John  Baptist  Riccioli,  at  Bologna,  in 
1661 ;  Father  Millet  Dechals,  in  1674  and 
1677;  M.  Bougier,  in  1698;  William  Jones, 
in  a  '  New  Compendium  of  the  whole  Art  of 
Navigation;'  Peter  Bouque,  in  his  'Nouveau 
Trait6  de  Navigation;'  and  Dr.  Robertson's 
'  El<»jnents  of  Navigation,'  to  which  was  add- 
ed a  valuable  preface  by  Dr.  Jeunes  Wil- 
son. 

NAVIGATOR.  One  who  follows  the  prac- 
tical part  of  navigation ;  particidarly  one  who 
goes  on  voyages  of  discovery. 

NAUM  ACHI  A.  The  representation  of  a  sea 
fight,  which,  among  the  Romans,  formed  a  part 
ot  theCircensian  games. 

NAUTICAL.  An  epitliet  for  what  belongs 
to  the  navy  or  navigation,  as  the  Nautical  Al- 
manack, an  almanack  published  for  tlie  use  of 
mariners. 

NAUTILUS.  A  genus  of  testaceous  worms, 
one  species  of  which,  called  the  sail  shell,  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  its  shell,  by  the 
help  of  a  membrane  which  it  extends,  so  as  to 
make  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sail. 

NAVY.  The  whole  naval  establishment  of 
any  countiy,  comprehending  the  ships,  ofli 
cers,  men,  stores,  &c. 

NAZARENES.  A  term  of  reproach  among 
the  Jews  for  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples. 
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NAZARITES.  A  sect  among  tlie  Jews  af- 
fecting certain  peculiaritif^. 

N.  B.  i.  e.  Not  A  Bene.  Take  notice. 

NEAP  TIDES.  Tides  in  tho  second  and 
last  quarter  of  the  moon,  not  so  high  as  tlie 
spring  tides. 

NEAT.  All  kinds  of  beeves,  as,  tlic  ox, 
cow,  &c. 

NEAT'S  FOOT  OIL.  An  oil  extracted 
from  the  feet  of  oxen. 

NEAT'S  LEATHER.  Leather  made  of 
the  skin  of  an  ox  nr  cow. 

NEAT  WEIGHT.  Tho  weight  of  a  com 
mo<lity  without  the  liag,  &c. 

NEBULA.  Spots  in  the  heavens,  some  of 
which  consist  of  clusters  of  exceedingly  small 
stars,  others  appear  like  luminous  s]XJts  of  dif- 
ferent forms. 

NECK.  That  part  between  the  head  and 
tlie  body. 

NECK.  Any  thing  long  in  tlie  fijrm  of  the 
neck,  ns,  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  a  violin,  &c. 

NECROLOGY.  A  register  of  the  deaths 
of  l)enefactors  in  a  monastery;  also,  n  register 
of  distinguished  persons  who  die  within  a  cer- 
tain period. 

NECROMANCY.  A  sort  of  magic  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  by 
which  they  attempted  to  raise  the  dead  or 
make  them  appear. 

NECTAR  (in  Mythology.)  The  drink  of 
tlie  gods,  according  to  tiie  jHX;ts. 

NECTAR  (in  Medicine.)  A  drink  of  a  de- 
lightful taste,  pleasant  smell,  and  beautiful 
colour. 

NECTARINE.  A  delicious  sort  of  peach, 
having  a  smooth  rind  and  a  firnj  flesh. 

NFiCTARY.  The  melliferous  part  of  a 
vegetable. 

NEEDLE.  An  instrument  of  steel  for 
sewing,  having  a  sharp  point  for  piercing, 
and  an  eye  to  receive  the  thread ;  also,  an  in- 
strument for  knitting,  which  is  a  simple  steel 
wire. 

NEEDLE,  or  Magnetical  Needle.  A 
needle  touched  with  the  lojidstone,  and  sus- 
pended on  a  pivot,  on  which,  ].laying  at  liln-r- 
ty,  it  directs  itself  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
liorizon.  Magnetiatl  needles  are  called  h(iri- 
zontid  when  balanrixl  equally  on  l)Oth  sides, 
and  inclinatory  or  dipping  when  they  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  show  the  dip  of  the  needle,  or 
how  far  it  {mints  bcdow  the  horizon. 

NEGATIVE.  An  epitliet  fov  what  implies 
negation. 

NEGATIVE  ELECTRICITY.  Thatslate 
of  Ixxlies  in  which  the-y  are  dejirivtHl  of  some 
portion  of  Uw  electricity  which  they  naturally 
contiin. 

^"''    *'r«V'  ,w'-'!    N  \NT(in  Frfiw.)     A 

I  ri    Hllirmation,    as 

^  ng  done  a  tiling  in 

■  r  or  ;il  a  a  rlain  lime,  as  sinir d 

1  i'«n,  which  implic;i  tlial  Ih5  did  il 
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NEG ATIVEQUANTITIES  (in  Algebra  ) 
Qu.iitities  having  the  negative  sign  set  before 
them. 

NEGATIVE  SIGN  (in  Algebra.)  A  sign 
marked  thus  — ,  to  denote  less  than  notliing. 

NEGOTIATION.  The  conducting  a  treaty 
either  in  political  or  commercial  matters. 

NEGROES.  The  black  inhabitants  of  Af- 
rica, having  woolly  hair  and  a  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance.  Their  low  state  of  civilization 
eniibles  their  governments  to  seize  and  sell 
them  for  slaves,  to  j>erform  the  toils  of  nominal 
Christians  in  hot  climates.  Great  exertion.^ 
are  now  making  by  the  Christian  world  for 
the  total  extinction  of  tlie  slave  trade,  and  the 
civilization  of  the  African  race.  The  Einglish 
have  a  settlement  at  the  Sierra  lieone,  on  the 
western  coast,  and  the  American  Colonization 
Society  one  at  Liberia. 


NEGUS.  A  well  known  compound  beve- 
rage, prepared  of  one  part  of  Port- wine  and 
two  parts  of  water,  to  which  is  usually  added 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  lemon-pcel,  &c. 
This  liquor  is  jileasant,  es|W<MHlIy  if  the  juice 
of  a  Seville  orange  be  substituted  for  that  of 
lemons. 

NEM.  CON.  An  abbreviation  for  nemine 
contradicente,  that  is,  no  one  opposing,  applied 
to  the  decisions  of  parliament  and  other  public 
assenililies. 

NEM.  DISS.  An  abbreviation  for  nemine 
dis.=;entiente,  no  one  dissenting,  that  is,  with 
unanimous  consent. 

NEPHRITE.     A  sort  of  ston  I. 

kind,  of  a  dark  l<x>k -green  colon 
blue.     It  is  found  in   China,    ,\'  'I 

Egypt,  and  is  highly  prized  by  tlie  llindooe 
and  Chinese,  by  whom  it  in  made  into  talis* 
mans. 

NEPHRITIC.  Relating  to  the  kidneys. 

NE  PLl'S  ULTRA,  i.  e.  no  further.  Tli« 
extremity,  or  utmoiSt  extent  to  which  anything 
can  I'o 

NE1*TUNE.    The  j»od  of  the  sea,  brotlier 
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of  Jupiter  in  the  heathen  mythology,  who  is 
known  by  his  uidenL 


NERITA.  A  sort  of  testaceous  worms, 
whose  shells  are  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
painting  in  miniature. 

NERVES  (in  Anatomy.)  Long  white  me- 
dullary cords,  which  pass  in  pairs  from  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  marrow,  as  instruments 
respectively  of  sensation  and  volition ;  of 
which  nine  pairs  proceed  from  the  brain,  and 
thirty  from  the  spine.  They  spread  over  the 
body  like  fine  net-work. 

NERVES  (in  Botanjr.)  Longtough  strings, 
which  run  lengthwise  in  tiie  leaf  of  a  plant. 

NERVOUS,  An  epithet  for  what  relates  to 
the  nerves,  as,  the  nervous  system,  nervous 
disorders,  &c. 

NEST.  The  lodging  prepared  by  birds  for 
incubation  and  receiving  their  young. 

NET.  A  device  for  catching  either  fish  or 
fowl,  formed  by  threads  interlaced. 

NETTINGS.  Small  ropes  seized  together 
gratewise  with  rope  yarn,  to  stretch  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  a  ship. 

NETTLE.  A  stinging  herb. 
NET  WEIGHT.  See  Neat  Weight. 
.  NEUROPTERA.     An  order  of  insects  in 
the  Liniaa:an  system,  including  those  which 
have  die  wings  reticulate,  as,  the  dragon  fly, 
tho  day  fly,  the  lion  ant,  &c. 

NEUTRALIZATION  (in  Chemistry.) 
The  process  by  which  an  acid  and  an  idkali 
are  so  combined  as  to  disguise  each  otlier's 
properties. 

NEUTRAIi  SALTS.  Salts  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  both  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

NEWSPAPER.  A  periodical  publication, 
which  appesurs  once  or  oftencr  in  the  week, 
containing  an  account  of  the  political  and  do- 
mestic occurrences  of  the  time.  It  is  capable 
of  doing  good  or  mischief,  according  as  it  is 
Iwnestly  or  disUoncatly^  ignorantly  or  intelli- 
gently, conducted. 

NEW  STYLE,  abbreviated  N.S.  The  me- 
thod of  peckoning  the  days  of  the  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  which 
adjusts  the  odd  hoius  and  minutes,  by  wliich 
the  earth's  revolution  c.\cceds  365  days,  and 


renders  celestial  phenomena  and  terrestrid 

reckoning  equal. 

NEWT.  An  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe. 
NEWTONIAN   PHILOSOPHY      The 

doctrine  of  the  universe  as  explained  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  respecting  the  properties, 
laws,  affections,  forces,  motions,  &c.  of  bodies, 
both  celestial  and  terrestrial.  The  chief  parte 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  are  explained  by 
the  author  in  his  Principia,  or  Principles  ol 
Natural  Philosophy. 

NIAGARA  PALLS.  One  of  the  most  sub- 
lime natural  curiosities  on  the  globe.  The 
river  flows  from  south  to  north,  and  is  35  miles 
long.  At  its  efilux  from  Lake  Erie  it  is  tliree 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  from  40  to  60  feet  deep, 
and  flows  with  a  current  of  7  miles  an  hour. 
As  it  proceeds,  the  river  expands  to  the  width 
of  6  or  7  miles,  embosoming  several  consider- 
able islands,  particularly  Grand  and  Navy 
islands,  which  terminate  in  beautiful  points  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  tlie  falls.  A  little  below 
the  termination  of  these  islands,  commeni:e 
the  rapids,  which  extend  a  mile  to  the  preci- 
pice, in  which  space  the  descent  is  57  feet.  At 
the  precipice  the  river  is  three  quarters  of  a 


mile  wide,  and  is  divided  ly  Goat  Island  into 
two  channels;  the  channel  between  Groat 
Island  and  the  eastern  or  United  States  shore, 
is  also  divided  by  a  small  island.  Over  the 
precipice  the  river  falls  perpendicularly  about 
160  feet.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  wafer 
passes  in  tlie  channel  between  Goat  Island  and 
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the  Canada  shore,  and  this  fall  is  called  from 
its  shape  the  Horse-shoe  fall.  Between  Goat 
Island  and  the  small  island  in  the  eastern 
channel,  the  stream  is  only  8  or  10  yards  wide, 
forming  a  beautiful  cascade.  Between  this 
small  island  and  the  United  States  shore,  the 
sheet  of  water  is  broad,  and  the  descent  is 
greater  by  a  few  feet  than  at  the  Horse-shoe 
fell,  but  the  stream  is  comparatively  shallow. 
The  falls  are  seen  to  advantage  from  different 
positions.  The  best  single  view  is  that  from 
the  Table  rock,  on  the  Canada  side ;  and  tlie 
best  view  of  the  rapids  is  from  Goat  Island, 
which  is  ingeniously  connected  by  a  bridge 
with  the  eastern  shore.  The  view  from  the 
river  below  is  the  most  entire.  Below  the 
falls,  the  river  runs  between  perpendicular 
banks  300  feet  high  to  Q,ueenston,  7  miles  ; 
thence  to  Lake  Ontario  the  country  is  open. 
About  two  miles  below  the  falls  is  the  Devil's 
hole,  where  the  current  is  forced  into  a  narrow 
bay  bordered  by  high  rocks,  and  forms  a  tie- 
mendous  whirlpool. 

NICENE  CREED.  A  particular  creed 
formed  at  the  first  general  council  assembled 
at  the  city  of  Nice  by  Constantino  the  Great, 
A.  D.  315.  This  creed  has  since  been  adopted 
by  the  church  of  England. 

NICKEL.  A  metallic  substance,  mostly 
found  in  a  metallic  state,  but  sometimes  in  that 
of  an  oxide.  Its  ores  have  a  coppery  red 
colour.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  as  iron,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  eight  or  nine  times  greater 
than  that  of  water.  Nickel  forms  alloys  with 
a  number  of  metals. 

NICKEL  KUPPER,  or  the  Sulphuret 
OF  Nickel.  A  compound  of  nickel,  arsenic, 
and  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

NICTITANT  MEMBRANE  (in  Compa- 
rative  Anatomy.)  A  thin  membrane  chiefly 
found  in  birds  and  fishes,  which  covers  the 
eyes  of  these  animals,  so  as  to  shelter  them 
from  the  dust  and  excess  of  light. 

NIGHT.  The  period  of  darkness,  being 
the  time  of  the  earth's  rotation  in  which  it  is 
turned  from  the  sun,  and  equal  in  minutes  in 
the  year  to  the  days,  thougli  shortened  by  the 
twilight.  At  the  poles  there  is  but  one  day  and 
one  night  in  the  year,  and  thence  to  the  arctic 
circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  months  du- 
ration, according  to  the  distance.  At  North 
Cape,  for  example,  the  longp«t  day  is  six 
weeks.  The  longest  night,  at  the  distance  of 
six  months,  is  also  six  weeks,  twilight  ex- 
cej>tfd. 

NIGHTHAWK.     A  bird  resembling  U»e 
wliippcK>rwil!,    nnd  grtiprolly  supposed  to  be 
vor,  diflbront  bird.";. 
II  on  summit-  rve- 
.  (Ij-iiig  high  in  the 
vl  i>laiiitive  cry,  and  oc- 
ilownward  with  a  rapid 
.1.1. r   rl,-v.-,>n|^  and  then, 
;  high  again 
I  gnats,  and 
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descends,  as  described  alwve,  with  his  mouth 
open,  to  catch  the  insects  that  may  chance  to 
come  within  his  range. 


NIGHTINGALE.  A  small  brown  bird, 
well  known  for  the  fineness  of  its  tones,  chieflv 
in  the  evening,  equalled  only  by  tlie  skylark 
in  Bprightliness,  compass,  and  execution  ;  but 
thelatter  is  greatly  inferior  in  mellowness  and 
plaintiveness,  in  which  two  qualities  the  wood- 
lark  alone  approaches  the  nightingale.  Night- 
ingales are  birds  of  passage ;  they  never  unite 
in  flocks,  and  their  habitations  are  generally 
at  a  distance  from  each  other.  The  female 
constructs  her  nest  in  low  bushes  or  quickset 
hedges,  well  covered  witli  foliage,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  brooks  ;  it  is  externally  composed  of 
dry  leaves,  mixed  with  grass  and  fibres,  and 
lined  with  hair  or  down :  here  she  deposits 
four  or  five  olive-green  eggs. 


tht'  siiiiio.     T! 
Till'  nit^hllmu 

IlinL'^^,  with  li 


by  til. 
in  tlu 


NIGHTMARE.  A  heavy,  pressing  sensa- 
tion  on  tlie  breast  during  tlio  niglit,  to  which 
nervous  persons  are  subjecL 

NIGHTSHADE,  or  Deadly  Night- 
shade. A  poisonous  plant,  tearing  a  bell- 
shajxHl  corolla,  from  the  leaves  of  wliich  paint* 
cr.'5  oxtrnct  a  fiiio  yn-cn. 

NIHIL  DICIT  (in  Law.)  A  failure  on  th« 
part  of  the  defendant  to  put  in  an  answer  to 
the  plaintiff's  drolaralion,  &c.  by  which  omis- 
sion judcTf^mont  is  of  cotirs"  •■••■'  ..' .i--<  1 

N!LGHAr,orNYLr;r 
name  fur  a  species  of  bhi. 
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lope  picta  of  Linnceui;,  having  short  horns 
bent  forward,  and  t\m  upper  and  under  parts 
of  tlio  neck  niancd. 


NIMBUS  (among  Antiquarians.)  A  circl 
observed  on  some  metals,  or  round  the  head  of 
some  emperors,  answering  to  tlie   circles  of 
light  drawn  aroimd  the  images  of  saints. 

NISI  PRIUS  (in  Law.)  A  writ  which  lies 
in  cases  where  the  jury  being  emiannelled  and 
returned  before  tlie  justices  of  the  bench,  one 
of  the  parties  requests  to  have  this  writ  for  the 
case  of  the  county,  that  the  cause  may  be  tried 
before  the  justices  of  the  same  county. 

NITRATES.  Salts  forme^l  of  nitric  acid 
with  salifiable  bases,  as  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
soda,  &c. 

NITRE,  vulgarly  called  SALTrETUE.  A 
neutral  salt,  being  a  ciystallizcd,  pellucid,  and 
whitish  substance,  of  an  acrid  and  bitterish 
taste,  impressing  a  strong  sense  of  coldness  on 
the  tongue.  It  is  found  ready  formed  in  the 
East  Indies  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  this  country ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  the  nitre  in  common  use  is  produced 
by  the  combination  of  substances  in  suitable 
situations,  which  tend  to  produce  nitric  acid, 
particularly  where  animal  matter  loecomes  de- 
composed by  the  air,  such  as  slaughter-houses, 
drains,  and  the  like. 

NITRIC  ACID.  A  heavy,  yellow  liquid, 
procured  by  the  chymical  conibinatinn  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  gas.  Diluted  witli  the  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acids,  it  forms  the  well 
known  liquid  aquafortis. 

NITROGEN,  or  Azote.  A  substance  ex- 
isting in  great  aL)undanrJe,  Init  never  found  ex- 
cept in  combination  with  some  other  Ixidy.  It 
is  a  principal  comiwnent  part  of  the  air  which 
wo  breathe,  which  consists  of  78  parts  of  ni- 
trogen, and  22  of  oxygen.  It  is  accordingly 
here  united  with  oxygen,  an<l  a  certain  por- 
tion of  caloric  and  light.  The  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  may  he  separa- 
ted, so  that  we  may  have  the  nitrogon  by  iL-^clf, 
but  then  only  in  a  state  of  gas,  and  \\s  proper 
ties  arc  very  dilTerent  fro(n  thtise  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air.  Nitrogpn  gas  will  not  support 
aghnal  life.  It  is  a  Iiitl«  lip.ivier  than  at 
'fljfspheric  air,  elastic,  and  capabl<' r.r  f-vpsn 
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sion  and  condensation.  It  produces  no  change 
on  vegetable  colour?;,  and,  when  mixed  with 
lirne-water,  does  not  make  it  milky,  as  does 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Nitrogen  gas  and  oxygen 
gas  artificially  mixed,  in  the  proportions  in 
which  air  is  found  in  the  atmosphere,  hava 
exactly  the  same  properties  as  atmospheric  air, 
which  they  become  in  every  respect.  All  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen. 

NITRO  MURIATIC  ACID.  A  compound 
of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  formerly  called 
aqua  regia,  which  dissolves  gold. 

NITROUS  ACID.  An  acid  which  has  less 
of  oxygen  than  the  nitric  acid. 

NITROUS  OXIDE  OP  AZOTE.  A  gase- 
ous substance,  best  procured  from  niti-ate  of 
ammonia,  which,  if  inhaled,  produces  an  ex- 
hiiirating  and  intoxicating  effect. 

NOBILITY.  Those  who  hold  a  rank  above 
the  degree  of  a  knight,  and  are  distinguished 
frorn  the  commonalty  in  Europe  by  titles  and 
privileges. 

NOBLE.  A  coin,  worth  alxiut  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents,  which  was  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

NOCTANTER.  By  night. 

NOCTURNAL.  An  epithet  for  what  be- 
longs  to  the  night ;  as,  a  nocturnal  arch,  the 
arch  described  by  a  stir  in  the  night. 

NOCTURNAL,  or  Nocturlabium.  An 
instrument  used  at  sea  for  finding  the  latitude 
and  hour  of  the  night. 

NODDY.  A  sea  fowl  of  the  tern  kind. 

NODE  (in  Surgery.)  A  hard  tumour 
risingoTit  of  a  bone. 

NODE  (in  Dialling.)  The  axis  or  cock  of 
a  dial. 

NODES  (in  Astronomy.)  Two  points 
where  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the 
ecliptic ;  the  Northern  or  Ascending  Node, 
called  the  dragon's  head,  is  marked  thus,  ^, 
the  Southern  or  Descending  Node,  the  dra- 
gon's toil,  marked  thus,  ^. 

NOLLE  PROSEUUI.  An  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  not  to  pVosecute  his 
suit. 

NO  MAN'S  LAND.  A  sea  term  for  the 
space  in  midships,  between  tlie  after  part  of 
the  belfry  and  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's  boat, 
when  she  is  stowed  npon  the  l»oora. 

NOMENCLATURE.  A  catalogue  of  the 
most  useful  and  significant  words  in  any  lan- 
guage or  in  any  particular  science. 

NOMINATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  The  first 
case  of  a  noun,  or  the  name  itself,  the  subject 
of  a  sentence  which  governs  the  verb. 

NONAGESIMAL.  The  ninetieUi  degree 
of  tlu;  ecliptic. 

NONCHALANCE.  An  affected  indiffer- 
ence. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS  (in  I^w.)  Not 
of  somid  mind. 

NON  (X)NDUCTORS  (in  Electricity) 
Bodies  which  do  not  liecome  •>'''">;••  '"■  ^^^"-^ 
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placed  ia  llie  neighbour liood  of  an  excited 
fjody.  The  following  substances  are  the  prin- 
cipal dearies:  Glass  of  all  kinds;  all  pre- 
cious stones,  the  most  transparent  the  best ; 
amber;  sulphur;  all  resinous  substances; 
wax,  silk,  and  cotton ;  <lry  external  aninial 
substances,  as,  feathers,  wool,  and  hair ;  pa- 
per; loaf  sugar;  air,  when  dry;  oils  and  me- 
tallic oxides;  ashes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances ;  and  most  hard  stoues. 

NONCONFORMIST.  A  person  not  con- 
forming to  the  church  of  Kngland. 

NON  EST  INVENTUS,  i.  c.  literally, 
He  has  not  been  found.  The  answer  made 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  writ,  when 
tlie  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  baili- 
wick. 

NONPLUS.  A  difficulty  or  embarrassment, 
when  one  cannot  procee<J  any  way. 

NON  PROS.  i.  e.  Non  prosequitur,  he 
do(«  not  prosecute.  A  nonsuit,  or  the  form 
of  renouncing  or  letting  fall  a  suit  by  the 
plaiiitilT. 

NONSUIT.  A  cause  lost  from  some  legal 
informality,  by  which  tlie  plaintiff  is  compelled 
to  pay  the  cost.s. 

NOON.  Mid-day,  or  twelve  o'clock  ;  call- 
ed apparent,  as  sliown  by  the  simdial,  and 
real,  as  shown  by  a  clock ;  for  the  clock  is 
(a.ster  tlian  tl«e  tiial  from  Deccmter  24  to  April 
l.*!,  and  from  June  IG  to  August  31,  and 
slower  at  other  time.c;,  both  agre<iing  only  on 
those  days.  At  other  timos  the  true  day  lj<iing 
respectively  more  or  less  than  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  difference  Is  given  in  every  al- 
manack, and  tlie  aiuscs  are  the  unequal  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  oblique  course  of  the 
ecliptic,  in  regard  lo  the  equator. 

NORMAL.  A  perpendicular, 

NORTH  POLE.  A  point  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  ninety  degrees  distant  from  tlie 
equator. 

NORWEGIAN.  A  native  of  Norway, 
which  is  a  mountainous  and  barren  country, 
.il">iiiiding,  n(»twithstanding,  in  sublime  and 
Uautitid  scenery:   tlic  iuliabitautd  arc  rude 
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and  illiterate,  ImU  honest  and  hospitable.  Its 
export.*?  are  lumber,  iron,  copper,  fish,  and 
some  silver.  It  is  subject  to  tlie  king  of  Swe- 
den. It  is  remarkable  for  the  maclstioom,  a 
dreadful  whirl |>ool,  on  its  coast. 

NOSOLOGY.  A  systematic  arrangement 
and  descri()tion  of  diseases. 

NOSTRUM,  i.  e.  Ours.  The  name  given 
to  the  medicines  offered  by  quacks  as  univer- 
sal remedit*. 

NOTARY  (in  Law.)  A  scrivener  who 
takes  notes  and  draughts  of  contracts. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  (in  Commerce.)  A 
scrivener  who  wilnefses  deeds,  in  order  to 
make  them  authentic  in  foreign  court!. 

NOTATION  (in  Arithme\icand  Algebra.) 
The  method  of  expressing  numbers  or  quan- 
tities by  signs  or  characters  appropriated  for 
tliat  purpose.  The  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, expresse*!  tlieir  numbers  by  the  letters 
of  their  alphaliet;  the  Arabiems  had  particular 
characters,  called  figures,  which  have  been 
universally  adopted  in  Eiu-ope  in  all  aritli- 
metical  operation.s.  The  Roman  mwle  of  no- 
tation is  also  still  in  use  in  marking  dates  or 
numliering  chapters,  &c. 

NOTATION  (in  Music.)  The  manner  of 
expressing  sounds  by  cliaracters. 

NOTE.  Any  short  writing  or  memoran- 
dum. 

NOTE  (in  Music.)  A  character  to  distin- 
gui.^h  the  pitch  and  time  of  a  sound. 

NOTE  OF  HAND.  A  writing  under  a 
man's  hand,  by  which  one  j»erson  engages  to 
pay  another  a  sum  of  money  on  a  certain  day ; 
this  may  cither  bo  in  tlie  form  of  a  bill  or  of  a 
promissory  note. 

NOT  GUILTY  (in  Law.)  The  general 
issue  or  plea  of  the  defendant  in  a  criminal 
action. 

NOTICE  (in  Tiaw.)  The  making  some- 
thing known  txiat  a  man  was  or  might  lie  ig- 
norant of,  and  which  it  was  proper  ne  should 
tic  made  ncquainttnl  with. 

NOV.     An  abbreviation  for  November. 

NOVEL.  A  narrative  of  fictitioas  events 
and  characters.  When  the  incidents  and  |ier- 
sons  are  not  prolmbl^  it  is  called  a  romance; 
and  if  only  a  short  story,  a  novelette. 

NOVEMBER.  The  eleventh  montli  of 
the  Julian  year.  It  was  called  Noveml>er  be- 
cause it  was  die  ninth  of  Romulus'  year. 

NOVICE  (in  the  Romish  Church.)  One 
who  has  entered  his  noviciate  on^jficar  of  pro- 
Iwtion,  before  he  takes  his  vow ;  in  a  general 
sense,  a  learner  in  any  profession,  an  unskil- 
ful jM^rson. 

N.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  new  style,  or  tha 
new  mode  of  forming  tlie  caleinbr. 

NOU N  (in  Grammar.)  A  imrt  of  speech, 
Uio  name  of  the  thing  itself,  as  Iwrsc,  dog,  Ac 

NU(;LEI'S.     The  keruelof  n  nut,  Ac. 

NUC-LEUS  (ill  Astronomy.)  Tlio  body 
of  ili.coiiift,  olh«-i  wi(:er;\llcd  the  lirnd. 

NUUE    CONTRACT     A    Urc,    naked 
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contract,  without  a  consideration,  wliicli  ia 
void  in  law. 

NUISANCE  (in  Ijaw.)  Any  anno3'ance 
which  tends  to  the  hurt  or  inconvenience  of 
another. 

NUMBER  (in  Arithmetic.)  An  aBsem- 
blage  «(  several  units  or  of  several  things  of 
the  same  kind.  Whole  numbers  are  other- 
■wise  called  integers,  as  1,  2,  3.  Broken  num- 
bers are  fractions,  as  i.  Cardinal  numbers 
express  the  number  of  things,  as  1,2,  3.  Or- 
dinal numbers  denote  the  order  of  things,  as 
1st,  2d,  3d,  &c.  Even  numbers  are  those 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
without  a  fraction,  as  6,  12,  &c.  Uneven  num- 
bers are  such  as  leave  a  remainder  after  being 
divided,  as  5,  13,  «&c.  A  square  number  is  the 
product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself,  as 
4,  the  protluct  of  2  multiplied  by  2. 

NUMBER  (in  Grammar.)  An  inflection  or 
change  of  ending  in  nouns  and  verbs,  to  de- 
note number.  Numbers  are  singular  to  de- 
note one,  dual  to  denote  two,  or  plural  to  denote 
more  than  one. 

NUMBERS  (in  Poetry.)  Measures  or 
cadences  which  render  a  verse  agreeable  to 
the  ear. 

NUMERAL.  Any  character  which  ex- 
presses a  number,  as  1,  2,  3. 

NUMERAL  LETTERS.  The  Roman  let- 
ters I.  II.  III.  IV.  &c.  which  denote  num- 
bers. 

NUMERATION.  The  art  of  expressing 
in  figures  any  number  proposed  in  words,  or 
expressing  in  words  any  number  proposed  in 
figures. 

NUMERATOR.  The  number  in  the  upper 
line  of  a  fraction,  denoting  the  number  of  the 
given  parts  taken,  as  3  in  |,  that  is  three  out 
of  the  four  parts  of  an  integer. 

NUMERICAL.  Relating  t6  numbers,  as 
numerical  algebra,  that  which  is  performed  by 
the  help  of  numbers. 

.NUMISMATICS.  The  study  of  coins  and 
medals  of  all  nations,  as  means  of  history  and 
rectification  of  dates  in  chronology.  The 
earliest  coins  are  Phenician,  and  were  struck 
or  imprinted  from  dies  unreversed,  so  that  the 
inscription  was  reversed.  Greek  coins  are 
(scarce,  and  so  are  many  Roman  ones ;  but,  as 
money  was  often  secreted  under  ground,  pots 
of  it  are  often  discovered,  containing  coins  of 
great  rarity- 

NUNCiO.   The  pope's  ambassador. 
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NUNCUPATIVE  WILL.  A  will  made 
by  word  of  mouth. 

NUNNERY  (in  the  Romish  Church.)  A 
religious  house  for  nuns,  or  females  who  have 
bound  themselves  by  vow  to  a  single  life. 

NURSERY.  A  chamber  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

NURSERY.  A  place  set  apart  for  young 
trees  and  shrubs. 

NUTATION  (in  Astronomy.)  A  tremulous 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis. 

NUTGALLS.  Excrescences  on  the  leaf  of 
the  oak.  The  Aleppo  galls  are  imported  for 
the  use  of  dvers,  calico  printers,  &c. 

NUTMEG.  A  spice,  tlie  fruit  of  a  tree  as 
large  as  a  pear  tree,  growing  on  the  island  of 
Banda.  The  nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fi-uit, 
not  unlike  the  peach,  the  rind  or  coat  of  which 
is  called  mace. 


NUX  VOMICA.  A  flat,  compressed,  round 
fruit,  about  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  brought 
from  the  East  Indies ;  it  is  a  certain  poison  for 
dogs,  cats,  &c  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
unlawfully  infused  into  beer,  to  give  it  a  stu- 
pifying  quality. 

NYMPHJ5.  The  chrysalis,  or  third  stage 
of  insects,  between  the  grub  and  the  fly. 

NYMPHS.  The  goddesses  of  tlie  woods, 
according  to  tlie  poets. 


o. 


O,  the  fourteentli  letter  of  the  alphabet,  used 
as  a  numeral  for  eleven,  and  with  a  stroke 
over  it,  thus  O,  for  eleven  thousand. 

OAK.  A  tree  celebrated  for  its  timl)er, 
which  is  so  tough  that  the  sharpest  tools  will 
■carcely  penetrate  it.  It  is  also  remarkable  for 


its  slowness  of  growtli,  bulk,  and  longevity. 
Oaks  have  been  found  to  grow  only  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
space  of  eiehtyyears. 

OAKUM.    Old  ropes  untwisted  and  made 
into  loose  hemp  for  calking  ships. 
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OAR.  A  long  pole  with  a  flat  thin  end,  by 
which  \)oata  are  driven  along  in  the  water. 

OATH  (in  Law.)  A  solemn  affirmation 
accompanied  with  an  invocation  of  God  to 
witness  what  we  say,  and  with  an  imprecation 
of  his  vengeance,  or  a  renunciation  of  his 
favour,  if  what  we  affirm  be  false,  or  what  we 
promise  be  not  performed. 

OATH  OP  ALLEGIANCE.  The  oath 
which  the  subject  takes  when  required  to  bear 
true  allegiance  to  a  government. 

OATH  OF  SUPREMACY.  The  oath 
which  establishes  the  supremacy  of  tlie  king 
over  every  otlier  power,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
in  England,  whereby  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  was  renounced  at  the  Reformation. 

OATH  OP  ABJURATION.  An  oatli 
which  expressly  establishes  the  succession  of 
the  reigning  family  to  the  throne  of  England, 
to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  Stuart  family  or  any 
other. 

OATS.  A  grain,  the  peculiar  food  of  horses, 
and  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  also 
the  food  of  man.  Oatmeal,  the  flour  of  the 
oats,  is  also  much  used  medicinally. 

OBELISK  (iu  Architecture.)  A  square 
stone  growing  smaller  from  the  base  to  the 
summit 

OBELISK  (among  Printers.)  A  mark  of 
reference,  thus  (t). 

OBJECT-GLASS.  A  glass  in  a  telescope 
or  microscope  at  the  end  of  the  tube  next  to 
the  object. 

OBIT  (in  the  Romish  Church.)  An  annual 
service  for  the  dead. 

OBITUARY.    A  register  of  the  deaths. 

OBLATE.  Plattenetl;  an  epithet  for  a 
sphere  or  spheroid.  The  oblateness  of  the 
earth  refers  to  the  diminution  of  the  polar 
axis,  in  respect  to  the  equatorial. 

OBLATION.  What  is  laid  on  an  altar, 
or  given  at  the  altar,  by  way  of  offering. 

OBLIGATION  (in  Law.)  A  bond  con- 
taining a  penalty  on  condition  of  not  perform- 
ing certain  covenants  annexe<l. 

OBLIQUE.  Deviating  from  a  perpcndi- 
oilar  line  or  direction,  as  an  oblique  angle,  «S:c. 
thnt  which  is  not  a  right  one. 

OBLIQUE  CASES  (in  Grammar.)  The 
cases  of  nouns  declined  from  the  nominative. 

OBLIQUITY  OP  THE  ECLIPTIC. 
The  angle  which  the  ecliptic  makes  with  the 
equator,  being  now  estimated  at  sometiiing 
less  than  23  degrees  28  mimites,  as  tlie  eclip- 
tic approaches  nearer  to  a  parallelism  with 
the  e<iuator  at  the  rate  of  about  42  seconds  in 
100  ypflrs. 

OBOLUS.  A  small  Grecian  coin ;  value 
near  three  cents. 

OBSERVATION.  The  observing  the  phe- 
nomena of  ilio  heavenly  bodies  by  means  of 
any  instrument. 

OBSERVATORY.  A  place  erected  in 
Borne  lotly  situation,  and  fitted  up  with  tele- 
scopes, quadrants,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  wa- 


king astronomical  observations,  such  aa  the 
observatory  at  Greenwich,  Paris,  Munich,  and 
Palermo,  which  are  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  modern  observatories.  The  ancient  Chal- 
deans had  also  similar  places. 

OBSERVATORY  EQUATORIAL,  or 
Porta  ble.  An  instrument  for  solving  many 
problems  in  astronomy,  as  finding  the  meri- 
dian, pointing  the  telescope  on  a  star,  though 
not  in  the  meridian,  in  full  daylight,  &c. 

OBSIDIONAL  CROWN.  A  crown  mada 
of  the  grass  that  grew  in  a  besieged  place, 
which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  general  by 
whom  the  town  was  taken. 


OBT.     An  abbreviation  for  obedient. 

OBTUSE  ANGLE.  Any  angle  greater 
than  a  right  angle.     See  Angle. 

OCCIDENT.  Westward,  as  the  Occident 
equinoctial,  Ac. 

OCCIPUT.     The  back  part  of  the  head. 

OCCULTATION.  The  otecuration  of 
any  star  or  planet  by  tlie  interposition  of  any 
other  body,  as  the  mcwn,  &c. 

OCCULTATION,  CiRctE  of.  An  ima- 
ginary  circle  round  the  poles,  which  contains 
those  stars  that  are  not  visible  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

OCCULT  DISEASFA  Diseases  the  cau. 
ses  and  treatment  of  which  are  not  understood. 

OCCULT  QUAL1TIE&  Qualities  in 
iKKlies  which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  ex- 
planation. 

OCCUPATION  (in  Law.)  The  possession 
and  use  of  lands  or  tenements. 

OCEAN.  A  vast  collection  of  salt  and 
navigable  waters,  enclosing  the  continents  or 
quartersof  tlie  glolje,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  comprehended  undor  tlw  poveral 
divisions  of  the  Atlantic,  tlie  I*.      '  '  i!if> 

Indian  Oceans,  which  cover  tl 
the  earth's  surface,  to  an  aver;i  .i 

mated  at  two  miles,  salt  every  when  ,  >  \.  in- 
to the  solution  of  muriate  of  sola;  but  uli-  tli<  i 
this  is  a  con^jtituent  of  aea-%vatpi  ..r  ului,  , 
the  muriate  of  soda  is  a  salt  lyii  1 

dissolved  by  the  ocean,  is  um'  a 

proves  useful  in  prev'enting  putriun  y 
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OCHRE.  A  sort  of  earth  consisting  of 
alumina  and  red  oxide  of  iron. 

OCTAGON.  A  figure  of  eight  sides  and 
angles. 

OCTAHEDRON.  One  of  die  five  regular 
bodies,  consistiiig  of  eight  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles. 

OCTANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
I^nnaean  classes,  consisting  of  plants  having 
eight  stamina  to  each  flower. 


OCTANT.  An  aspect  of  two  planets  when 
they  arc  distant  from  each  other  45  degrees,  or 
the  eigatli  part  of  a  circle. 

OCTAVE  (in  Music.)  The  eighth  mterval 
ill  a  scale  of  sounds. 

OCTAVO,  i.  e.  in  eight,  expressed  by 
printers  thus,  S^o.  The  form  of  a  page  by 
folding  a  sheet  into  eiglit  leaves,  so  as  to  make 
it  consist  of  sixteen  pajres. 

OCTOBER,  The  tenth  month  m  the  year, 
containing  thirty-one  days. 

OCUUST.  One  who  cures  the  disorders 
of  the  eyes. 

ODD.  An  epithet  for  any  number  in  the 
series  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

ODEJ.  A  poem  written  to  be  sung  to 
music. 

ODOUR.     The  scent  or  smell. 

OEDEMA.     Any  tumour  or  swelling. 

OESOPHAGUS.  The  gullet,  a  membra- 
naceous canal,  reaching  from  tlie  fauces  to  the 
stomach,  and  convejring  into  it  the  food  taken 
in  at  the  mouth. 

OFFENCE  (in  Law.)  Tlie  violation  of 
any  law  ;  this  is  capital  if  punished  witli  death, 
and  not  capital  if  visited  with  any  other  pu- 
iBshraont 

OFFICE.  That  functicm  by  virtue  wh^eof 
a  man  hath  some  employment,  cither  in  the 
public  afl'airs  or  tliose  of  a  private  individual. 

OFFICER  (m  Law.)  One  filUng  an  office 
or  post  under  governincnt. 

OFFICER  (in  Military  and  Naval  Affairs.) 
One  cicting  under  government  in  a  miUtary  or 
naval  cafiacity. 

OFFIOINAL.  An  epithet  for  what  is  sold  in 
shops,  as  officinal  plants,  herbe,  medicines,  &c. 

OFFING.  The  open  sea,  or  tliat  part  of 
the  sea  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  where 
there  is  deep  water. 

OFFSETS  (in  Botany.)  Young  shoots 
that  spriiiL'  and  irniw  from  shoot's. 

OFl         '  surveying.)  !'■  "5 

let   fi  "I'ng  from   i 

lines  {.,  ^,.^  ..^^^'j  fence,  or  Ciln.um^   --.  an 
enclosure: 

OGEE  (in  Architecture.)  A  moulding 
formed  like  tlic  letter  S. 


OLI 

OIL.     A  fat,  unctuovi       "  uliich d» 

rives  its  name  from  the .  .  tiecaus* 

it  was  at  first  principally.  .  ihe  pro- 

duce of  the  olive.  Oils  arc  diatiuguished  by 
chemistry  into  volatile  or  essential  oils,  which 
liave  a  strong  acrid  taste  and  a  strong  fragrant 
smell,  being  obtained  fi-om  smelling  plants 
and  fixed  oils,  which  are  thick  and  viscid,  in 
soluble  in  water,  and  do  not  boil  under  600 
d«^ees;  these  latter  oils  are  obtained  fi-om 
both  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  train 
oil,  olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  &c. 

OIL  GAS.  A  gas  extracted  from  fish  oil, 
which  is  more  expensive  and  not  reckoned  so 
good  as  that  procured  from  coals.  If  oil,  tal- 
low, or  wax,  be  let  fall  upon  red-hot  ircwi,  or 
made  to  pass  through  red-hot  iron  pipes,  it 
will  be  resolve<i  into  combustible  gas. 

OLEIC  ACID.  An  oU  obtained  from 
potass  and  hog's  lard  saponified,  which  has 
the  pro[x;rty  of  saturating  bases  and  forming 
natural  compounds. 

OLERACE^.  One  of  the  Linn^an  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants,  containing  potherbs,  as 
spinage,  thyme,  mint,  &c 

OLERON,  Laws  of.  A  code  of  maritime 
law,  so  called  because  it  was  framed  by  king 
Richard  L  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
France. 

OLFACTORY  NERVES.  The  pair  of 
nerves  which  proceed  fi-om  the  brain  to  the 
nose,  and  give  the  sense  of  smelling. 

OLIGARCHY.  A  form  of  government 
wherein  the  administration  of  affairs  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 

OLIVE   TREE.     A  tree,  native  of  the 
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southern  part«  of  Europe,  which  rises  witi) 
solid  upright  stems,  and  branches  numerously 
on  every  side  The  olive,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  yields  an  oil  that  is  of  an  emollient 
and  solvent  nature,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  olive  or  sweet  oil. 

OLYMPIAD.  The  space  of  four  years, 
whereby  the  Greeks  reckoned  their  time  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  Olympic  games  having 
been  celebrated  once  in  four  years.  The  first 
Olympiad  is  dated,  according  to  some^  774 
years  before  Christ 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  Sdemn  games 
among  the  Greeks,  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  at  which  five  kinds  of  exercises  were 
exhibited,  namely,  leaping,  running,  wrestling, 
quoiting,  and  whirlbats. 

OMEGA.  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

OMENTUM.  A  double  netllke  membrane 
spread  over  the  entrails. 

OMER.  A  Hebrew  measure  about  three 
pints  and  a  half  English. 

OMNIPOTENCE.  The  almighty  unli- 
mited power  of  Deity.  His  infinite  duration 
and  continual  presence  is  omnipresence  ;  and 
his  inconceivable  knowledge  and  skill,  is  om- 
niseience. 

OMNIUM.  A  term  among  stockbrokers 
for  all  the  kinds  of  stock,  as  3  per  cents,  4  per 
cents,  &c.  which  are  sold  together  as  they  were 
bought  by  the  contractors  from  government. 

ONION.  A  bulbous  edible  root,  growing 
in  gardens,  and  used  for  various  cnUuary  pur- 
poses. 

ONYX.  A  precious  stone,  accounted  a 
species  of  opaque  agate.  It  is  a  semi  pellucid 
gem  of  different  colours,  but  the  bluisn  white 
kind  is  looked  upon  as  the  true  onyx  of  the 
ancients. 

OPACITY.  That  property  in  bodies  by 
which  they  are  rendered  impervious  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  owing  probably  to  the  density 
of  the  parts. 

OPAH.  A  large  fish  with  a  smooth  skin, 
found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
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OPAL.  A  precious  stone  of  various  colours, 
which  comes  under  tlie  class  of  pellucid  gems. 
It  is  fotind  in  mnnv  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Hungary.  When  first  dug  out  of  the  earth 
it  is  soft,  but  it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  hulk 
by  ejrpoBure  to  tht  air.  The  substance  in 
2N  24 


which  it  is  found  is  a  ferruginous  sand 
stone. 

OPERA.  A  dramatic  composition  set  to 
music.  It  is  sung  on  the  stage,  acconjpanied 
and  interspersed  witJi  dialogue. 

OPERA-GLASS.  A  kind  of  glass  con- 
structed in  a  small  wooden  tube,  so  as  to  view 
a  person  in  a  theatre,  and  as  the  glass  is  made 
to  point  at  a  different  object  from  uiat  which  is 
viewed,  it  may  be  used  without  any  one  know- 
ing exactly  who  is  observed. 

OPERATION  (in  Surgery.)  Any  exercise 
of  the  surgical  art  which  is  performed  by  the 
use  of  instruments. 

OPERATION  (in  Chymisfry.)  Any  pro- 
cess that  leads  to  a  given  result. 

OPERATION  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Any 
movement  of  an  army  for  the  attainment  of  a 
particular  object. 

OPHTHALMIA,  An  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  ej-e,  a  disease  which  parti- 
cularly affected  the  English  soldiers  during 
their  stay  in  Egypt. 

OPIATE.  A  medicine  made  of  opium. 

OPIUM.  The  concentrated  juice  of  the 
white  poppy.  It  is  imported  in  cakes  from 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  warm  climates ;  is 
of  a  radish  Ih'owu  colour,  and  a  nauseous 
bitter  taste ;  and  has  a  powerfully  narcotic 
property.  It  is  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  spirhuous  liquors  and  wine,  which 
were  prohibited  by  Mahomet 

OPOBALSAMUM,  Balm  or  Gilead. 
A  gummy  juice  of  the  balsam  tree. 

OPOPONAX.  a  gummy  resinous  juice 
obtained  from  the  root  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant  growing  in  warm  climates. 

OPOSSUM.  An  animal  chiefly  found  in 
America,  that  lives  in  holes  and  woody  places. 
The  female  is  remarkable  for  having  two  or 
three  pouches,  wherein  the  young  conceal 
themselves  in  time  of  danger.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  cat,  with  short  legs,  feet  formed 
like  hands,  each  having  five  fingers,  with 
white  crooked  nails.  It  is  slow  on  the 
eround,  but  climbs  trees  with  great  expedition. 
It  feeds  upon  birds,  and  lives  among  the  fdi- 
age  to  take  them  by  surprise;  it  also  fre- 
quently hangs  by  its  tail  to  watch  its  prey. 
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Also,  vy  means  of  its  tail,  it  slings  from  tree 
to  tree  to  hunt  insects,  and  to  escape  from  its 
pursuers. 

OPPOSITION  (in  Astronomy.)  One  of 
the  aspects  of  the  planets,  when  they  are  180 
degrees  distant  from  each  other,  that  is,  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  relation  to  each  other. 

OPTATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  A  mode  or 
form  of  a  verb  by  which  is  expressed  the 
wish  or  desire  to  do  a  thing. 

OPTIC.  Pertaining  to  the  sight;  as  Optic 
Glasses,  glasses  contrived  for  viewing  objects 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  seen,  as  spectacles, 
telescopes,  microscopes, -Ac. 
•  OPTICIAN.  A  dealer  in  or  maker  of  op- 
tical instruments. 

OPTIC  NERVES.  The  second  pair  of 
nerves  of  the  brain,  which  perforate  the  bulb 
of  the  eye,  and  serve  for  the  sense  of  sight. 

OPTIC  PLACE  OP  A  STAR.  That 
point  of  its  orbit  in  which  it  appears  to  be  to 
our  eye. 

OPTIC  PYRAMID.  A  pyramid  formed 
by  rays  drawn  from  the  several  points  of  the 
perimeter  to  the  eye. 

OPTICS.  That  branch  of  natural  philoso- 
phy which  treats  of  the  nature  of  light  and 
colours,  or  of  the  general  doctrine  of  vision. 
It  is  distinguished  into  three  kinds  :  namely, 
optics,  properly  so  called,  which  treats  of  di- 
rect vision  ;  catoptrics,  which  treats  of  reflect- 
ed vision,  or  that  which  is  performed  by 
means  of  rays  reflected  from  speculums  or  mir- 
rors ;  and  dioptrics,  which  treats  of  refracted 
vision,  or  that  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  rays  refracted  or  turned  out  of  their  course 
by  passing  through  mediums  of  different 
densities,  chiefly  through  glasses  or  lenses. 

OPTICS,  History  of.  The  properties 
of  light  naturally  attracted,  at  an  early  period, 
the  attention  of  philosophers  who  made  nature 
their  study.  Empedocles,  who  flourished  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is 
.said  to  have  writteji  a  treatise  on  light ;  said 
the  works  of  Aristotle  present  us  with  a  num 
ber  of  questions  and  observations  concerning 
optical  appearances.  This  philosopher  was 
aware  that  it  is  the  reflection  of  the  light  from 
the  atmosphere  which  prevents  total  darkness 
after  the  sun  sets,  and  in  those  places  where 
he  does  not  shine  in  the  daytime.  He  also 
considered  that  rainbows,  halos,  and  mock 
suns,  were  all  occasioned  by  tlie  reflection  of 
the  sunbeams  in  diflerent  circumstances,  by 
which  an  imperfect  image  of  his  body  was 
produced,  the  colour  only,  and  not  his  proper 
figure,  being  exhibited.  Euclid  wrote  a 
treatise  on  optics  and  catoptrics,  in  which  he 
shows  the  chief  properties  of  reflected  rays  in 
plane,  convex,  and  concave  surfaces,  in  a  geo- 
metrical manner,  beginning  \v\\\\  that  con- 
cerning the  equality  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  reflection.  He  also  takes  some 
notice  of  dioptrics,  and  remarks  on  the  effect 
of  refraction  in  regard  to  an  object  at  the 
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bottom  of  a  vessel,  which,  when  water  ia 
poured  in,  is  brought  to  view,  that  was  not  to 
be  seen  above  the  edge  of  the  vessel  before  the 
water  was  poured  in.  As  to  the  effect  of 
burning  glasses,  both  by  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, this  is  noticed  not  only  by  Euclid,  but 
by  many  other  of  the  ancients ;  and,  if  w« 
give  credit  to  historians,  the  exploits  perform- 
ed by  Archimedes  in  setting  fire  to  the  vessel* 
of  the  Romans  before  Syracuse  by  means  of 
burning  mirrors,  prove  that  his  practical 
knowledge  exceeded  that  of  modern  times. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
burning  glasses,  as  also  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ring  or  circle  under  the  water, 
which  shows  tliat  this  phenomenon  haul  not 
escaped  his  notice.  The  ancients  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  production  of  colours  by 
means  of  refracted  light.  Seneca  observes 
that  when  the  light  of  the  sun  shines  through 
an  angular  piece  of  glass,  it  shows  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow ;  also  that  the  colours 
seen  in  a  pigeon's  neck,  when  it  changes  its 
position,  are  the  eflfeci  of  refraction,  and  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  speculimi,  not  having 
any  colour  of  its  own,  will  assume  that  of  any 
other  body. 

Besides,  the  ancients  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  magnifying  power  of  glass  globes 
filled  with  water,  for  the  ancient  engravers 
used  to  employ  such  a  glass  globe,  in  order, 
as  is  supposed,  to  magnify  the  figures,  that 
they  might  execute  their  work  with  more  cor 
rectness.  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  a  considerable 
treatise  on  optics,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  refraction  of  light,  and  determined  the 
ratio  of  tlie  angles  of  refraction,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  angles  of  incidence,  with 
such  accuracy,  that  there  is  but  a  trifling  dif- 
ference between  the  results  of  his  observations 
and  those  of  Newton  ;  not  more  than  might 
arise  from  his  having  used  glass  and  water 
of  specific  gravities  something  different  from 
those  employed  by  Newton.  It  appears  also 
from  tliis  work  o(  Ptolemy,  as  also  from  hia 
Almagest,  that  he  employed  his  knowledge  of 
optics  in  his  astronomical  observations,  foi 
he  was  fully  aware  that  refraction  decreases 
from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  that,  by 
means  of  this  refraction,  the  intervals  between 
the  stars  appear  less  when  near  tlie  horizon 
than  in  tlie  meridian.  He  also  accounts  for 
the  remarkably  great  apparent  size  of  the  sun 
and  moon  when  seen  near  the  horizon,  by  as- 
cribing the"  appearance  to  tlje  refraction  of  the 
rays  by  vapours,  which  actually  enlarge  the 
angle  under  which  the  luminaries  appear, 
just  as  the  angle  is  enlarged  by  which  an  ob- 
ject is  seen  from  under  water. 

The  next  writer  of  any  importance  on  the 
science  of  optics  was  Alhazen,  an  Arabian 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
century.  He  made  many  observations  and  ex- 
periments on  the  eflfects  of  refraction  at  th« 
surface  between  air  and  water,  air  and  glau, 
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i*i<l  water  and  glass,  from  whicli  he  deduced 
<hat  atuiospherical  refraction  increases  the 
altitudes  of  all  objects  in  the  heavens.  He 
also  first  observed  that  the  stars  are  sometimes 
seen  above  the  horizon  by  means  of  refraction, 
when  they  are  really  below  it ;  an  observation 
confirmed  by  Vitellio  jmd  other  opticians. 
He  likewise  nmintained  that  refraction  con- 
tracts the  diameters  and  distances  of  heavenly 
bodies,  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  twink- 
ling of  the  stars.  Besides,  Alhazen  treats 
largely  on  the  magnifying  power  of  glasses, 
BO  that  probably  his  observations  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  spectacles.  In  the  next  century 
followed  Vitellio,  a  Pole,  who  digested  the 
contents  of  Alhazen's  work,  and  made  many 
additional  observations  on  the  power  of  re- 
frextion.  He  gave  a  table  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments  on  the  refracting  power  of  air, 
water,  and  glass,  corresponding  to  different 
angles  of  incidence.  Roger  Bacon,  a  con- 
temporary with  Vitellio,  also  wrote  on  this 
science,  and  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  magic  lantern,  Mauroly- 
cus,  who  followed  these  two  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  explains,  in  his  trea- 
tise De  Lumine  et  Umbra,  the  process  of  vi- 
sion, showing  that  the  crystalline  humour  of 
the  eye  is  a  lens  which  collects  the  rays  of 
light  issuing  from  the  objects,  and  throws 
them  on  the  retina,  where  the  focus  of  each 
pencil  is  formed.  From  this  principle  he  dis- 
covered the  reason  why  some  people  have  a 
short  sight  and  others  a  long  one;  also,  why 
the  former  are  assisted  by  concave  glasses, 
and  the  latter  by  convex  ones.  John  Baptista 
Porta,  his  contemporary,  discovered  the  came- 
ra obscura,  and  took  the  first  public  notice  of 
the  magic  lantern,  the  original  invention  of 
which  nas  been  ascribed  to  Roger  Bacon. 
Kircher,  who  followed  Baptista,  enlarged  on 
his  hints,  and  put  them  into  execution.  He 
also  made  many  experiments  with  the  camera 
obscura,  by  which  he  satisfied  himself  that 
vision  -is  performed  by  the  intromission  of 
something  into  the  eye,  and  not  by  visual  rays 
proceeding  from  it,  as  had  been  formerly 
imagined.  He  considered  the  eye  as  a  camera 
obscura,  the  pupil  to  be  the  hole  in  the  win- 
dow shutter,  and  the  crystalline  humour  to 
correspond  to  the  wall  which  receives  the 
images;  but  in  this  latter  point  his  idea  has 
been  proved,  by  closer  observations,  to  be  in- 
correct, for  it  is  now  known  that  this  ofiicc  is 
I)crformed  by  the  retina.  The  observations 
and  experiments  of  tliis  writer  on  tlie  science 
of  optics,  tind  on  tlie  nature  of  vision,  appeal 
to  Ixuve  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  tele- 
scopes, which  Mras  doubtless  made  very  soon 
after  hia  time.  After  this,  the  writers  on 
opti(^  became  very  numerous,  and  their 
laboi^  contributed  to  the  confirmation  and 
improvement  of  those  who  had  preceded 
Ihem.  Aimmcr  tlie  wt)rk8  piititled  to  particu- 
lar  notice  are    Barrow's    Optical    Lwtiues, 
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Huygen's  Dioptrics,  Hartsoeker's  E^aie 
Dioptrique,  David  Gregory's  Elements  of 
Dioptrics  and  Catoptrics,  Dr.  Smith's  Optics, 
Wolfius's  Dioptrics  and  Catoptrics,  Harris's 
Optics,  but  alx)ve  all,  Newton's  Treatise  on 
Optics,  and  his  Optical  Lectures. 

OPTIME.  A  scholar  in  the  first  class  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  England. 

OR  (in  Heraldry.)  The  yellow  or  gold  co- 
lour, represented  on  the  escutcheon  l^  small 
dots. 


ORA.  A  Saxon  coin,  in  value  from  30 
cents  to  38  cents. 

ORACLES  (among  the  Heathens.)  Am- 
biguous answers,  which  tlie  priests  pretended 
to  deliver  by  the  inspiration  of  their  gods, 
such  as  the  oracles  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  and 
those  of  Jupiter  Amraon  in  Thebes. 

ORANGE-TREE.  An  evergreen,  resem- 
bling the  laurel  in  its  leaf  It  is  a  native  of 
the  tropics,  where  it  produces  fruit  throughout 
the  year,  the  average  annual  crop  of  each 
tree  being  from  6000  to  8000.  The  orange- 
tree  was  transplanted  from  China  into  Europe 
by  the  Portuguese,  about  1650,  and  now 
flourishes  in  Portugal,  Spain,  the  south  of 
France,  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  ip  the  West  Indies. 


ORATORY.  The  art  by  which  a  spesker 
is  enabled  to  aflVct  and  convince  his  hc»rers  ; 
the  first  of  wliicli  purposes  is  achieved  by 
manner,  gesture,  modulation,  and  language; 
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and  tli6  last  by  loj/ic,  knowledge,  and  method  ; 
vvhi(;h  last  divides  every  perfect  discourse  into 
an  exordium,  a  statement  of  the  question,  an 
illustrative  narration,  an  exhibition  of  argu- 
ments in  proof,  a  reply  to  objections,  and  a 
peroration. 

ORB.  A  hollow  sphere  or  space  contained 
between  two  concentric  spherical  surfaces,  as, 
the  orb  of  the  heavens. 

ORBIT.  The  course  of  a  planet  in  its  pas- 
sage round  the  sun,  described  with  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity ;  Mercury  moving  ]  09  thousand, 
and  the  Earth  68  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
Orbits  are  elliptical,  the  longer  axis  being 
called  the  line  of  epsides,  and  the  central  sun 
being  at  unequal  distances,  the  least  distance 
being  called  the  perihelion,  and  the  greater 
the  aphelion.  The  difference  in  the  Eartii  is 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  of  miles,  and  in 
Mars  twenty-seven  millions. 

ORBITS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  two  large 
cavities  in  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

ORCHARD.  A  piece  of  ground  planted 
with  fruit  trees.  In  planting  an  orchard  great 
cai-e  should  be  taken  that  the  soil  is  suitable 
to  the  trees  transplanted  in  it,  and  that  they 
are  procured  from  a  soil  nearly  of  the  same 
kind,  or  rather  poorer  than  that  laid  out  for 
an  orchard.  As  to  the  situation,  an  easy, 
rising  ground,  open  to  the  northeast,  is  to  be 
preferred. 

ORCHESTRA,  The  stage  or  middle  of  the 
theatre  among  the  Greeks,  where  the  chorus 
used  to  dance,  and  the  performers  used  to  sit. 
It  is  now  the  place  set  apart  for  the  musicians, 
as  the  front  of  the  stage  in  a  theatre,  a  gallery 
in  an  assembly-room,  &c. 

ORCHEDEjE.  One  of  Linnsus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  containing  the  orchis  and 
other  flowers  allied  to  it. 

ORDEAL.  A  Saxon  mode  of  trial,  which 
consisted  in  trying  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
persons  by  appeals  to  Heaven,  as  in  the  ordeal 
by  fire,  when  the  party  accused  undertook  to 
walk  blindfold  between  nine  red-hot  plough- 
shares ;  and  if  he  or  she  escaped  unhurt,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  innocence :  so, 
in  the  ordeal  by  water,  when  a  person  was 
thrown  bound  mto  a  river,  or  put  his  hands 
or  feet  into  scalding  water,  and  the  like. 

ORDER  (in  Military  Affairs,)  as  Order  of 
Battle,  the  disposition  of  troops  for  battle  ; 
open  order,  close  order,  &c. ;  also,  in  the  sense 
of  command,  as  the  commander  in  chief's  or- 
ders, which  issue  immediately  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief's  office ;  so  brigade  orders. 
general  orders,  standing  orders,  &c. 

ORDER  (in  Naval  Affairs)  Command,  as 
Bailingorders,  &c. 

OEIDER  (in  Natural  History.)  A  particu- 
lar division  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals, 
comprehended  under  a  class  in  the  Linnjean 
and  other  systems. 

ORDER  (in  Architecture.)  The  rule  of 
proportion  to  be  observtd  in  the  construction 


of  any  building,  which  is  applied  mostly  to 
the  column  and  tlie  entablature,  from  the  di- 
versity in  which  have  sprung  the  five  several 
orders,  namely,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
Tuscan,  and  Composite. 

ORDER  (in  Geometry.)  A  rank  or  situa- 
tion in  a  series  of  curves,  lines,  &c. ;  thus  the 
first  order  of  curve  Unes  is  expressed  by  a  sim- 
ple equation,  or  the  first  power ;  those  of  the 
second  order,  by  a  quadratic  equation,  or  the 
second  power  ;  and  so  on. 

ORDERS  (in  Law.)  Rules  made  by  the 
court  in  causes  there  depending. 

ORDERS  (in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.)  Con- 
gregations or  societies  of  religious  persons, 
who  bind  themselves  by  a  vow  to  live  under  a 
superior,  according  to  certain  rules  prescribed  to 
them  by  their  founder,  such  as  the  monks 
and  nuns  in  the  Romish  church;  likewise, 
the  character  and  office  by  which  ecclesiastics 
are  distinguished,  that  are  set  apart  for  the 
ministry.  Since  the  Reformation,  there  are 
three  orders  of  the  clergy  acknowledged, 
namely,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  whence 
the  phrase,  '  to  be  in  orders,'  is  the  same  as  to 
be  of  the  clerical  order. 

ORDERS  OP  KNIGHTHOOD  (in  He- 
raldry.) Societies  of  knights  instituted  by 
princes,  as  marks  of  distinction  for  such  as 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  war.  The 
British  orders  are  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  belonging  to  England ; 
the  Irish  order  of  St.  Patrick ;  and  the  Scotch 
order  of  the  Thistle. 

ORDINANCE.  A  law  or  decree. 

ORDINARY  (in  the  Navy.)  The  establish- 
ment of  persons  employed  by  government  to 
take  charge  of  the  ships  of  war  which  are  laid 
up  in  the  harbours. 

ORDINARY  (in  Heraldry.)  Any  charge 
in  coats  of  arms  which  is  proper  to  the  art, 
and  in  ordinary  use  therein;  as,  the  cliief, 
pale,  bend,  fesse,  bar,  chevron,  cross,  and  sal- 
tire,  in  distinction  from  the  common  charges, 
or  such  things  as  it  has  in  common  with  the 
other  arts,  as  animals,  implements,  crosses, 
&c. 

ORDINATES  (in  Conic  Sections.^  Geo- 
metrical lines  drawn  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  cutting  the  curve  in  a  certain  number  of 
points. 

ORDINATION  (in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.) 
The  act  of  ordaining,  or  putting  into  holy 
orders. 

ORDNANCE.  A  general  name  for  all  sorts 
of  great  guns. 

ORE.  A  general  name  for  metals  inan  un- 
refined state,  as  they  are  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
where  they  are  found  in  the  four  following 
states:  namely,  1.  Pure,  that  is,  by  themselves, 
in  a  pure  metallic  state,  or  as  alloys,  in  combi- 
nation with  other  metals  :  2.  As  sulphurets, 
or  in  combination  with  sulphur  :  3.  As  oxides, 
or  in  combination  witli  oxygen :  and,  4.  As 
salts,  that  ii,  in  combination  with  acids. 
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'  ORGAN  (in  Piiysiology.^  An  inetrnment 
by  which  any  natural  faculty  in  an  animal 
body  is  exercised,  as  the  ear,  which  is  the  or- 
gafi  of  hearing ;  the  eye,  which  is  the  organ 
of  sight. 

ORGAN  (in  Music.)  A  wind  instrument 
blown  by  bellows,  and  containing  numerous 
pipes  of  various  kinds  and  dimensions,  which, 
for  its  solemnity'-,  grandeur,  and  rich  volume 
of  tone,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  commonly  employed.  Organs  are 
Bometimes  of  an  immense  size :  the  organ  in 
the  cathedral  church  at  Ulm,  in  Germany,"  is 
said  to  be  93  feet  high  and  28  broad,  its  largest 
pipe  being  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  having 
sixteen  pair  of  bellows. 

ORG'aNIC  remains,  a  name  applied 
to  all  those  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  a 
mineralized  state,  and  serve  as  strong  eviden 
ces  of  the  universal  deluge,  and  tiie  change* 
which  ensued.    See  Geology. 

orient.  The  east  or  ri.sing  point. 

ORIFICE.  The  mouth  or  entrance  to  any 
cavity  in  the  animal  body. 

ORIGINAL.  The  first  copy,  or  that  from 
which  any  thing  is  first  transcribed  or  trans- 
lated. 

ORION.  A  splendid  constellation,  con- 
spicuous in  our  winter  months,  remaikable  for 
three  stars  in  a  line,  called  Orion's  belt,  and 
containing,  by  Flamstead's  Catalogue,  75 
other  stars ;  but  tiie  wliole  constellation  con- 
tains above  2000. 

ORNAMENTS  (in  Architecture.)  Leaves, 
roees,  channelings,  and  the  like,  which  orna- 
ment the  different  parts  of  a  column. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  Tliat  branch  of  Natu- 
ral History  which  treats  of  birds,  and  their 
natures,  habits,  form,  economy,  and  uses. 
Birds,  in  the  Linnajan  system,  »re  divided, 
under  the  class  Avcs,  into  six  orders,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  their  bills :  as  the  Accipi- 
tres,  including  the  eagle,  vulture,  hawk,  &c. ; 
Pica;,  including  the  crow,  jackdaw,  parrot, 
Ac;  Ansercs,  including  the  duck,  goose, 
swan,  gull,  &c. ;  Grallae,  as  tin;  heron,  wood- 
cock, ostrich,  &c. ;  Galliiia;,  including  the 
tparo<;k,  pheasant,  turkey,  domestic  fowl,  &c. ; 
'asseres,  including  the  sparrow,  luik,  swal- 
low, &c. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  History  of.  The 
only  scientific  writers  on  the  subject  of  birds 
among  tlie  ancients  were  Aristotle  and  Pliny. 
The  former  <jf  these  writers  speaks  of  the 
ditlcront  kinds  of  food  adapted  to  the  diflerent 
Bpfcit'H,  of  which  he  gives  an  imperfect  no- 
menclature, and  adds  some  remarks  on  their 
various  periods  of  building  their  nests. 
Pliny's  remarks  on  birds  are  very  desultory, 
and  not  very  extended.  The  first  writer 
among  the  moderns  who  has  treated  of  birds 
methodically  is  Peter  Belon,  who  has  classed 
them  principally  according  to  their  food  and 
habitation.      He   liai   likcwiae  added   many 
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observations  on  their  external  form  and  olia- 
racter.  Conrad  Gesner,  his  contemporary, 
has  displayed  much  learning  in  his  work, 
having  given  alphabetical  tables  of  the  names 
of  birds  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  and  numerous  references  to  the 
writers  from  whom  he  collected  his  materials. 
Aldrovandus,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  fol- 
lowed in  tlie  steps  of  Belon  and  Gesner,  and 
added  much  to  their  store  of  learning  and  re- 
search ;  at  Uie  same  time  illustrating  the  sub- 
ject with  numerous  wood  cuts.  The  next 
ornithologists  of  any  distinction,  after  these 
three,  were  Willoughby  and  Ray,  tlie  latter 
of  whom  published  the  works  of  the  former, 
his  friend,  with  many  additions  of  his  own, 
in  1678.  In  this  work,  the  externd  and  in- 
ternal structure  of  birds  are  described.  Jacob 
Theodore  Klein,  in  his  History  of  Birds, 
divides  them  into  families,  orders,  and  tribes ; 
the  families  distinguished  according  to  their 
feet,  the  orders  by  the  form  of  the  bill,  and 
the  tribes  by  the  form  of  the  head,  &c.  In 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  Moehring,  tlie 
classes,  orders,  and  genera  of  birds  are  mstin- 
guished  by  the  form  of  the  feet  and  bill.  The 
system  or  Linnaeus,  which  follows  here  in 
order  of  time,  is  dated  from  the  year  17C6. 
It  is  formed  from  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  birds,  as  well  as  their  external  form  ^ee 
Zoology.)  Bri.sson,  in  his  system  of  Or- 
nithology, has  distributied  birds  into  twenty- 
six  orders,  from  the  form  of  the  bill  and  feet, 
&c.  including  under  these  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  genera,  and  thirteen  hundred  species 
The  work,  which  is  in  six  volumes  4to.,  is 
illustrated  with  more  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty  excellent  engravings.  The  work  of 
BufTon,  though  popular,  has  but  few  claims  to 
notice  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, in  his  distribution  of  birds,  prefers  Ray 
to  Linnaeus  ;  but  Mr.  Latliam,  in  his  Synopsis 
of  Birds,  adheres  to  tlie  latter  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  does  also  Mr.  Shaw,  in  hia 
General  Zoology. 

Among  the  writers  who  Iiave  treated  of 
the  birds  of  particular  places,  the  most  distin- 
guished are  Juan  Hernandez  on  the  birds  of 
Mexico ;  Marcgrave  on  the  birds  of  Breizil ;  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  on  the  birds  of  Jamaica ;  Mr. 
Mark  Catesby  on  the  birds  of  Carolina,  Flo- 
rida, &c. ;  Schwenckfel  on  tliose  of  Siberia  ; 
Brunnick  on  those  of  Denmark  ;  Sonnerat 
on  those  of  New  Guinea ;  Frisch  on  tliose 
of  Germany;  Valliant  on  those  of  the  Cape, 
and  E>lwarda  on  those  of  the  W(^t  Indies. 

ORNITHORIJNCUS  PARADOXUS.  A 
singular  quadruped  from  New  South  Wales, 
not  yet  properly  classed  in  tlie  Linnsean  sys- 
tem, its  groat  p»>culiariiy  is  that  the  struc- 
turc  of  its  head,  externally  and  uiternally,  bears 
greater  resemblance  to  that  of  a  duck  than 
to  that  of  any  animal  of  the  mammalia  tribe. 

ORPHAN.  One  bereave.  1  ..f  either  father 
or  mother,  or  of  both  purenla. 
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ORPIMENT.  A  fine  yellow  powder;  a 
mineral  composed  of  arsenic  in  combination 
with  about  forty-three  parts  of  sulphur,  and 
is  about  thrice  as  heavy  as  water. 

ORRERY.  An  astronomical  instrument 
for  exhibiting  the  sevei-al  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  The  first  machine  of  this  kind 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  Graham,  but  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  for  whom 
one  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowley ;  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele  supposing  this  to  be  the  first  ever 
constructed,  he  gave  it  the  above  neime  in 
honour  of  the  earl.  Orreries  are  constructed 
80  as  to  be  more  or  less  complete.  That  given 
in  the  accompanying  figure  has  all  the  planets 
represented  upon  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sun. 


placed  in  the  centre  of  the  solar  system ;  nest 
to  the  sun  is  the  orbit  of  Mercury ;  and  next 
to  that,  the  orbit  of  Venus.  Next  to  the  orbit 
of  Venus,  is  the  orbit  of  our  earth,  represented 
by  a  silver  plate,  on  which  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  the  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
days  of  each  month  are  drawn  ;  and  the  earth 
is  represented  by  an  ivory  ball  placed  upon 
an  axis,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  of  66  degrees  and  a  half. 
About  the  ivory  ball  there  is  a  silver  circle, 
which  is  placed  so  as  to  incline  to  tlie  earth's 
orbit  in  an  angle  of  8  degrees  ;  this  represents 
the  orbit  of  the  moon,  the  moon  itself  being 
represented  by  a  silver  ball.  The  superior 
planets  are  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  in  this 
order :  Mars  stands  next  without  our  earth ; 
next  to  that,  Jupiter ;  and  outermost  of  all, 
Saturn.  By  the  handle,  the  revolutions  of 
these  planets  are  represented.  While  the 
earth  is  carried  round  the  sun  by  365  turns 
and  a  quarter  of  the  handle,  Mercury  is  car- 
ried round  the  sun  in  88  turns,  and  Venus  in 
224 ;  which  represents  that  tlie  length  of  the 
vear  in  Mercury  is  88  of  our  days,  and  the 
length  of  the  year  in  Venus  is  equal  to  224 
of  our  days.  Mars  performs  liis  revolution 
about  the  sun  in  687  turns  of  the  handle,  Ju- 
piter in  4332  turns,  which  answers  to  4332 
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revolutions  of  our  earth  about  its  own  axia; 
and  last  of  all,  Saturn,  in  10759  turns,  com- 
pletes his  revolution,  which  is  the  length  of 
the  Saturnian  year,  and  is  equal  to  about^O 
of  our  years. 

ORTHODROMICS.  The  art  of  sailing  in 
the  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

ORTHOEPY.    Correct  pronunciation. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION  OF 
THE  SPHERE.  That  projection  which  is 
made  upon  a  plane  passing  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sphere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically 
at  an  infinite  distance. 

ORTHOGRAPHY.  That  part  of  gram- 
mar which  teaches  the  nature  and  affections 
of  letters,  and  the  proper  spelling  or  writing 
of  words. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  (in  Geometry.)  The 
art  of  drawing  or  delineating  the  fore  right 
plan  of  any  object,  and  of  expressing  the 
heights  or  elevations  of  each  part,  so  called 
from  its  determining  things  by  perpendicular 
lines  falling  on  the  geometrical  plan. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  (in  Architecture.)  The 
elevation  or  representation  of  the  front  of  a 
building, 

ORTOLAN.  A  delicate  bird,  of  the  bunting 
tribe. 

ORYCTOLOGY.  The  science  of  organic 
remains. 

OSCILLATION.  The  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock. 

OSCULATION.  The  contact  between  any 
curve  and  its  osculatory  circle. 

OSIER.  The  red  water- willow,  of  which 
wicker  beiskets  are  made. 

OSIRIS.  An  Egyptian  deity,  usually  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  an  ox. 

OSPREY.  A  bird  of  the  eagle  tribe,  about 
the  size  of  a  turkey.  Fish  are  its  principal 
food.    It  is  common  in  Europe  and  America, 


OSSIFICATION.  The  formation  of  bones, 
or  the  hardening  into  a  bony  state. 

OSTEOLOGY.  The  description  of  the 
bones. 

OSTRACISM.  A  mode  of  passing  the 
sentence  of  banishment  among  the  Athenians 
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by  means  of  tiles,  on  which  the  name  of  the 
person  to  be  banished  was  written. 

OSTRACITIS.  A  kind  of  crust  sticking 
to  furnaces  where  the  brass  ore  is  melted. 

OSTRICH.  The  largest  of  all  birds,  fre- 
quently weighing  eighty  pounds,  being 
usually  seven  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  ground,  but  from  the  back  only 
four.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  lays  forty 
or  fifty  eggs,  which  are  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  chil 


OTTER.  A  sagacious  animal,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  resembling  the  weasel  m 
shape;  it  mhabits  the  bonks  of  rivers,  and 
feeds  principally  on  fish.  It  has  a  tail  half 
the  length  of  its  body,,  the  fur  of  which  is 
much  esteemed.  It  is  fierce  and  crafty  when 
attacked,  but  may  easily  be  tamed  when 
young,  and  taught  to  catch  fish.  The  sea  ot- 
ter, which  inhabits  the  Arctic  regions,  is  the 
largest  of  the  species.  The  flesh  of  the  young 
sea-otters  is  said  to  be  an  extremely  delicate 
food,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguisliable  from 
that  of  lamb. 


OVAL.  An  oblong  curvilinear  figure  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg.  The  ninthemalical  oval, 
which  is  a  regular  figure  equally  broad  at  each 
end,  ia  called  an  ellipsis. 

OVERT  ACT  (in  Law.)  A  plain  and  open 
matter  of  fact,  servmg  to  prove  a  design. 

OUNCE.  In  Avoirdupois  weight,  the  six- 
teenth part  of  a  pound ;  in  Troy  weight,  the 
twelfth  piu-t ;  in  Apotliecaries'  weight,  equal 
to  eight  drams. 

OUNCE  (in  Zoology.)  An  animal  of  the 
leopard  kmd,  but  smaller  and  milder  than  the 
other  species.  Ho  i«  easily  tamed,  and  is  used 
in  India  for  the  chase,  and  is  therefore  some- 
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times  called  the  hunting-leopard.    He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Asia  and  Africa. 


OVOLO  (in  Architecture.)  A  convex 
moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  usually  the 
quarter  of  a  circle. 

OURANG  OUTANG.  A  species  of  ape, 
without  a  tail,  resembling  a  man,  but  without 
organs  of  speech,  or  muscles  of  laughter. 


OUTLAWRY.  The  bein^put  out  of  the 
law  or  out  of  the  protection  of  government 
Outlaws  were  anciently  called  Friendlesa 
men,  no  one  being  permitted  to  take  them  in, 
or  afford  them  any  relief 

OUTRE.  Extravagant,  out  of  the  way. 

OUTRIDERS.  Servants  attached  to  any 
travelling  equipage. 

OWL.  A  bird  which,  on  account  of  its 
weak  siorht,  flics  about  in  the  dark,  and  lives 

Krinci  pally  on  vermin.     Some  of  the  species 
nve  great  horns,  or  long  ears  tliat  look  like 
horns. 
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OWYHEE,  Idols  of.  These  figures  show 
the  superstition  and  rude  state  of  sculpture 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Owyhee,  when  first 
discovered  by  Cook.  Missionaries  have  won- 
derfully improved  the  religious  chsu-acter  of 
the  natives  of  the  Sandwicli  Islands. 


OWYHEEi,  duEEN  OF.  The  engraving 
represents  the  costume  in  which  the  queen 
and  her  daughter  visited  England  in  1823,  in 
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company  with  the  king,  where  tliey  all  died, 
from  excess,  as  was  supposed. 

OX.  A  well  known  domestic  animal,  of 
whiah  there  are  several  varieties,  as  the  Abys- 
sinian ox,  having  the  horns  pendulous,  ad- 
hering only  to  the  skin,  and  the  African  ox, 
having  the  body  snowy,  and  hoofs  black,  &c. 

OXALIC  ACID.  An  acid  extracted  from 
wood  sorrel,  and  also  from  sugar  combined 
with  potash.  It  forms  the  juice  sold  under 
the  name  of  Salt  of  Lemons,  which  is  used  for 
taking  out  ink  spots.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  violent 
poison,  and  has  in  some  cases  been  taken  by 
mistake  for  Epsom  salts. 

OXIDATION,  or  OXYDIZEMENT.  The 
process  of  converting  metals  or  other  substances 
into  oxides  by  combining  with  them  a  certain 
portion  of  oxygen. 

OXIDES,  or  OXYDES.  Substances  com- 
bined  with  oxygen,  without  being  in  the  state 
of  an  acid. 

OXYGEN.  One  of  the  constituent  and  es- 
sential parts  of  atmospheric  or  common  air, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  hfe  and 
combustion.  In  its  gaseous  state,  it  is  a  co- 
lourless and  aerial  fluid.  Oxygen  forms  about 
a  fiftli  of  our  atmosphere,  and  exists  in  most 
vegetable  and  animal  products,  acids,  salts, 
and  oxides. 

OXYMEL.  A  sirup  made  of  honey,  vine- 
gar, and  water,  boiled  together. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER  (in  Law.)  A 
court  to  hear  and  determine  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours. 

O  YES  (in  Law.)  Corrupted  from  the 
French  'oyez,  hear  ye,'  the  expression  used 
by  the  crier  of  a  cour^  in  order  to  enjoin  si- 
lence when  any  proclamation  is  made. 

OYSTER.  A  shell  fish,  which  abounds  on 
the  American  coast,  and  is  much  esteemed  as 
a  food.  In  the  East  Indies  the  ovsters  grow 
to  an  extraordinary  size,  some  of  the  shells  be- 
ing two  feet  in  widtli ;  and  it  is  said  that  cm 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  an  oyster  will  furnish 
a  meal  for  several  men.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  universally  agreed,  that  this  large  sort  fall 
very  far  short  of  the  European  and  American 
oyster  in  delicacy  of  flavour.  There  are  81 
species. 


P,  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  stands 
as  an  abbreviation,  in  Music,  for  piaiio ;  in 
Astronomy,  for  post,  as  P.  M.  Post  Meridiem, 
after  noon ;  among  physicians,  fi>r  partes,  as 
P.  JE.  Partes  ^qualfls,  &c.;  in  English  Law, 
for  parliament,  aajW.  P.  Member  of  Parliament. 

PACE.  A  measure  of  two  feet  and  a  half; 
with  Geometricians,  five  feet. 

PACHA.  The  chief  admiral  in  the  Turkish 
marine. 

PAGANS.    Tliose  who  adlicred  to  idolatry 


after  the  establishment  of  ChrisUanky ;  idola- 
ters, or  the  worshippers  of  false  godb.  To 
their  gods  were  given  difl^erent  attributes,  as- 
cribing to  some  every  species  of  vice,  and  to 
others  every  virtue. 

PAGE.  A  youth  retained  as  an  honourable 
attendant  on  a  prince,  to  bear  up  ti-ains,  robes, 
&c. 

PAGODA.  A  Chinese  or  Hindoo  temple; 
also,  an  Indian  coin  worth  about  one  dollar 
and  seventy-eight  cents. 
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PAINTED  LADY.  A  beautiful  variegated 
pea. 

PAINTER.  An  artist  who  represents  ob- 
jects by  colours,  as  a  portrait  painter ;  also,  an 
artisan  who  lays  colours  on  wood  or  stone,  &c. 
as  a  house  painter. 

PAINTER  (a  Sea  Terra.)  A  rope  for  haul- 
ing a  boat  on  shore. 

PAINTER-STAINER.  A  painter  of  coats 
of  arms. 

PAINTING.  The  art  of  representing  all 
objects  of  nature  by  lines  and  colours  on  a 
plane  surface.  In  the  exercise  of  this  art,  the 
powers  of  imagination,  imitation,  and  inven- 
tion, are  required  for  making  a  clioice  of  the 
subject,  and  of  the  several  figures  and  subor- 
dinate parts  of  a  picture,  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  design.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work,  there  are  likewise  required 
a  due  regard  to  the  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  colours,  which  is  termed  composition ; 
and  also  a  nice  choice  of  the  colours  to  be  em- 
ployed, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  co- 
louring. Painting,  as  regards  the  subjects,  is 
distinguished  into  historical  painting,  portrait 
painting,  landscape  painting,  &c. ;  as  regards 
the  form  and  the  materials,  into  painting  in 
oil,  water  colours,  fresco,  miniature,  distem- 
per, mosaic,  &c. 

PAINTING,  HiSTOKY  or.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  painting  was  among  the  earliest  ef- 
forts of  human  ingenuity,  for  the  love  of  imi- 
tation would  naturally  suggest  tlie  idea  of  re 
presenting  the  surrounding  objects  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  and  interested  the  affec 
tions.  Thus  it  is  that  tlie  savages  painted 
their  own  bodies,  by  means  of  puncturing  tlie 
skin,  and  infusing  different  colours  into  the 
punctures,  and  that  they  painted  on  their 
shields  different  figures,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  bearer.  So,  likewise,  we  find  that  the 
Mexicans  were  in  the  habit  of  representing 
their  warlike  exploits  by  means  of  picture 
writing,  which  were  something  similar  to  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  that  served  to 
represent  sacred  objects  for  religious  pur 
poses.  Tlie  first  step  beyond  the  rude  outline 
was  an  attempt  to  complete  the  imitation  by 
applying  colours,  which  at  first  was  effected 
by  covering  the  different  parts  of  tlie  figure 
with  different  colours,  after  the  manner  of  our 
coloured  maps,  as  was  done  l)y  tlie  Egyptians, 
and  is  still  practised  by  the  Indians  and  Chi- 
nese. 

Painting  was  partially  cultivated  by  tlie 
Egyptians,  but  was  not  carried  to  any  perfec- 
tion, because  they  principally  employed  tliem- 
selves  in  llie  representation  of  the  monstrous 
objects  of  their  worship,  rather  than  in  depic- 
turing natural  or  real  objects  :  in  conscfiuence, 
their  natural  figures  were  very  stiff  and  un- 
seemly, the  legs  being  drawn  together,  and 
the  arms  pasted  to  the  sides,  like  the  mummies 
which  tliey  copied.  Their  painters  were  Uke- 
wise  very  mucli  cjii  ployed  on  eertlicn  vessels 
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or  drinking  cups,  or  in  ornamenting  barges, 
and  covering  with  figures  the  chests  of  mum- 
mies. Pliny  also  informs  us  that  the  Egyp- 
tians painted  the  precious  metals,  which  doubt- 
less consisted  in  covering  gold  or  silver  with  a 
single  colour.  The  Persians,  as  well  as  the 
Arabians,  had  some  idea  of  mosaic ;  but  the 
art  was  cultivated  by  those  people  principally 
for  domestic  purposes.  Among  the  Indians, 
painting  is  confined  principally  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  idols  and  monstrous  objects 
of  worship,  but  the  painters  of  Thibet  are  re- 
markable for  tlie  delicacy  of  their  strokes,  in 
which  they  might  vie  with  the  Greeks,  al- 
though deficient  in  every  other  particular.  The 
Chinese  are  remarkable  for  the  brightness  of 
their  colours,  but  this  is  the  only  perfection 
tliey  can  boast  of  Their  figures  are  as  unlike 
nature  as  possible,  devoid  of  expression  and 
of  proportion.  The  Etrurians  were  the  first 
people  who  appear  to  have  excelled  in  this  art. 
Many  specimens  of  Etruscan  painting  have 
been  preserved,  which  consist  of  long  paintecj 
frizes,  and  pilasters  adorned  with  huge  figures. 
The  paintings  are  executed  on  a  ground  of 
thick  mortar,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to 
be  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  There  are 
likewise  many  Campanian  vases  extant, 
which  are  wonderful  proofs  of  the  perfection 
of  the  art  at  a  very  early  period  among  these 
people.  As  to  the  origin  of  painting  among 
the  Greeks,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  tlie  period 
of  its  commencement.  The  Greeks  themselves, 
according  to  Pliny,  speak  of  Polygnote  as 
their  first  painter  of  eminence,  who  flourished 
in  tlie  90th  Olympiad,  or  424  years  before 
Christ.  That  painting  in  dry  colours  existed 
in  the  time  of  Homer  is  certain  from  several 
descriptions  to  be  found  in  his  Iliad  and 
Odyssey :  from  the  same  source  we  also  learn 
that  they  were  then  acquainted  with  basso 
relievo,  of  which  the  buckler  of  Achilles  was  a 
specimen.  Polygnote  was  followed  by  Xeuxis 
and  Parrhasias,  whose  skill  in  imitation  is 
said  to  have  been  such,  that  he  first  deceived 
the  birds  by  painting  cherries  so  exactly,  and  tlie 
latter  deceived  his  rival.  Apelles,  Protogenes, 
and  Euphranor,  contributed  to  raise  the  art  to 
its  highest  perfection. 

The  Romans  derived  their  skill  in  painting 
from  Etniria,  but  the  art  remained  very  long 
neglcctfd  while  the  people  were  engaged  in 
conquests,  and  struggles  for  liberty.  Prom 
tlie  building  of  tlie  city  to  the  time  of  the  em. 
perors,  there  is  niontion  only  of  two  who  ex- 
celled in  painting,  namely,  Fabius,  surnamed 
Pictor,  and  Pacivius  the  nephew  of  llie  tragic 
poet  Ennius.  In  tlie  thne  of  the  emperors, 
painting,  as  well  as  the  otlior  arts,  flourished. 
A  coloesean  figure,  120  fvti  long,  was  painted 
by  order  of  tlie  Emperor  Nero,  which  is  the 
first  painting  on  cloth  mentioned  among  tbo 
ancients. 

The  artists  who  painted  moveable  pictures 
were  superior  to  those  who  painted  on  ceilings, 
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«  eompartmenta  of  buildings.  They  painted 
their  moveable  pictures  on  the  wood  of  the  fir, 
larch,  or  box ;  or  on  canvass,  as  above  men. 
tioned.  The  old  Greek  and  Roman  paintines 
on  walls  are  supposed  to  have  been  done  in 
distemper  or  in  fresco ;  they  made  use  of  oil  in 
varnishing,  for  the  preservation  of  their  paint- 
ings, but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  expressly 
used  it  in  tlieir  colours. 

After  an  interval  during  which  all  the  arts 
languished,  imperfect  efforts  were  made  to 
represent  religious  subjects,  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  revival  of  painting  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  A  noble  Florentine,  named 
Cimabuc,  first  learned  the  art  from  a  Greek, 
and  cultivated  it  with  success,  so  that  he 
may  be  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  of  which  Michael  Angelo  was  the 
great  ornament,  Raphael  was  the  founder  of 
me  Roman  school;  Titian,  that  of  Venice. 
Corregio  was  the  father  and  greatest  ornament 
of  the  Lombard  school,  but  the  Caracci,  Lewis, 
Augustin,  and  Hannibal,  who  were  natives  of 
Bologna,  also  formed  a  school,  which  has 
been  called  the  second  Lombard  school. 

Among  the  French,  miniature  painting, 
and  painting  on  glass,  were  cultivated  at  an 
early  period;  but  other  branches  of  the  art 
were  at  a  low  ebb  until  tlie  age  of  Louis  XIII., 
when  Poussin  arrived  at  such  eminence  as  to 
be  called  the  Raphael  of  France  ;  but  he  had 
no  pupils,  nor  any  influence  in  forming  the 
French  school,  the  honour  of  which  was  di- 
vided between  Vouet,  who  laid  the  foundation, 
and  Le  Brun,  who  raised  the  edifice.  The 
Germans  have  never  cultivated  painting,  so 
as  to  form  a  school,  but  Albert  Durer  and 
John  Holbein  have  secured  this  nation  from 
being  forgotten  in  a  history  of  painting.  The 
Flemish  school  is  remarkable  for  having  in- 
troduced oil  painting,  which  was  first  attempt- 
ed, or  at  least  brought  into  general  practice,  by 
John  de  Bruges ;  but  the  master  of  tlie  art 
was  Rubens,  the  founder  of  the  Flemish  school. 
The  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
miniature  painting,  of  which  Rembrandt  was 
their  great  master,  and  also  as  history  painters, 
among  whom  Lucas,  of  Leyden,  holds  the 
first  rank,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  Dutch  school.  The  English 
school  is  comparatively  of  modern  date,  and 
owns  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  its  founder.  It 
is  principally  known  by  its  correct  observance 
of  tlie  great  masters  of  tlie  Italian  and  Flemish 
schools. 

PALACE.  A  royal  dwelling,  so  called 
from  the  Mount  PsJatine  in  Rome,  where 
stood  the  royal  mansion. 

PALAEOGRAPHY.  A  description  of  an- 
cient writings,  inscriptions,  characters,  &c. 

PALESTRA.  A  building  where  the  Gre- 
cian youth  exercised  themselves  in  wrestling, 
running,  ciuoits,  &c. 

PALANQ,UIN.  An  Indian  covered  chair, 
borne  on  men's  shoulders. 


PAL 

PALATE.  Tne  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  or- 
gan of  taste. 

PALE  (in  Heraldry.)  One  of  the  honour, 
able  ordinaries  in  a  coat  of  arms,  resembling  a 
palisado  used  in  fortifications. 


PALE.  A  flat  pointed  stake,  which  ia  us«d 
in  making  enclosures. 

PALISADE.  A  finer  kind  of  paling  in 
gardens. 

PALISADOES,  or  PALISADES  (in  Forti- 
fication.) An  enclosure  of  stakes,  used  to  forti- 
fy the  avenues  of  open  forts,  &c.  They  were 
sometimes  so  ordered  that  they  would  turn  up 
and  down  as  occasion  required,  and  might  be 
hidden  from  the  view  of  the  enemy  until  he 
came  to  the  attack. 

PALLADIUM.  This  is  a  new  metal,  first 
found  by  Dr.  WoUaston  associated  with  pla- 
tina,  among  the  grains  of  which  he  supposes 
its  ore  to  exist,  or  an  alloy  of  it  with  iridium 
and  osmium,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  crude  platina,  though  it  is  harder  aud 
lighter.  Palladium  is  of  a  grayish  white  co- 
lour, and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  ductile, 
and  very  malleable,  and  being  beaten  into  thin 
slips,  inflexible,  but  very  elastic.  Its  fracture 
is  fibrous  and  in  diverging  striae,  showing  a 
kind  of  crystallized  arrangement  In  hard- 
ness it  is  superior  to  wrought  iron.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  is  from  10-9  to  11-8. 

PALLAS,  A  small  newly  discovered  olanet, 
situated  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter, 266  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  with 
a  period  of  four  years,  seven  months,  and 
eleven  days.     One  of  the  four  Asteroids. 

PALLET.     A  painters  colour  board. 

PALLET  (among  Gilders.)    A  tool  for 
taking  up  the  gold  leaf. 
■    PALLET  (among  Mariners.)    A  partition 
in  a  hold. 

PAIjLET  (in  Heraldry.)  The  diminutive 
of  the  pale,  beinsr  one  half  of  its  breadth. 

PALLET-BED.    A  small  low  bed. 

PALLETS.  Levers  in  clocks  and  watches, 
connected  with  the  pendulum  or  balance, 
which  receive  the  immediate  impulse  of  th* 
wheel. 

PALL-MALL.  An  ancient  game,  in  which 
an  iron  ball  was  struck  with  a  mallet  through 
a  ring  or  arch  of  iron. 

PALM.  A  tree  of  different  kinds,  the 
branches  of  which  were  carried  in  t<Acn  of 
victory. 
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PALM  (in  CommercA)  A  raeasura  of  three 
inches. 

PALM.  A  sea  term  for  the  broad  part  of 
an  anchor. 

PALM  (in  Anatomy.)  The  inner  part  of 
the  hand. 

PALMjE.  Palms;  one  of  the  seven  fami- 
lies into  which  Linnseus  divided  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
a  stem,  bearing  leaves  at  the  top,  being  the 
meet  magnificent  specimens  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  of  which  the  date  is  one. 


PALMER.    A  pilgrim  bearing  a  staff. 

PALMISTRY.  A  mode  of  telling  fortunes 
by  the  lines  of  tlie  hand. 

PALM-OIL.  The  oil  of  a  tree,  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  kernels  of  whose  fruit  a  rich 
oil  is  obtained.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tallow  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow  or  brown 
soap,  which  it  resembles  in  colour ;  in  our 
temperature  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  grease, 
and  emits  an  agreeable  fragrance. 

PALM  SUNDAY.  The  sixth  Sunday  in 
liCnt,  the  next  before  Eiaster,  commemorative 
of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entrance  into  Jeru- 
ealcm,  when  palm  branches  were  strewed  in 
the  way. 

PALM  WORM.  A  poisonous  insect  of 
South  America.  This  insect  is  extremely 
Bwifl  in  its  motions. 

PALPITATION  OP  THE  HEART.  A 
violent  and  irregular  action  of  that  muscle, 
accompanied  with  great  uneasiness,  and  op- 
pression of  tlic  breast. 

PALSY,  or  PARALYSIS.  A  privation  of 
motion  or  s*'!.  ;  :i  nervous  disorder, 

arising  from  <['  the  cjjrebelliun. 

PAN.  Th  ^  .  .  nintains,  woods,  and 
•hepherdfl,  who  viua  lutiii  to  b«  tha  son  of 


Mercury,  and  the  inventor  of  the  Pandean 
pipes.  He  is  represented  as  a  monster,  with 
horns  on  his  head,  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
goat. 


PANACEA.  A  universal  remedy  for  tha 
cure  of  all  disorders. 

PANADA.    Bread  pap. 

PANATHENJEA.  A  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva. 

PANCRATIUM.  An  exercise  among  the 
ancients,  which  conisted  in  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  kicking  at  the  same  time. 

PANCREAS  (in  Anatomy.)  A  flat  glan 
dular  viscus  of  the  abdomen;  in  animals 
called  the  sweetbread. 

PANCREATIC.  Belonginff  to  the  pan- 
creas, as  the  pancreatic  duct  and  juice. 

PANDECTS.  The  name  of  a  volume  of 
the  civil  law,  digested  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian. 

PANDORA.  The  first  woman  according  to 
the  poets,  made  by  Jupiter.  She  presented 
her  husband  Epimetheus  with  a  box,  the  gift 
of  Jupiter,  and  on  his  opening  it  there  few 
out  all  kinds  of  evils  on  the  earth. 

PANE.    A  square  of  glass. 

PANEGYRIC.  A  set  speech  among  the 
ancients  in  praise  of  any  one  ;  in  the  Greek 
Church,  a  book  of  praises  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  saints. 

PANEL,  or  PANNEL.  A  schedule  or  roll 
of  parchment  on  which  are  written  the  names 
of  the  jurors  returned  by  the  sheriff. 

PANICAL  (in  Botany.)    A  sort  of  inflo- 
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rescence  or  flowering',  in  which  the  ffowcrs 
and  fruits  are  Bcattered  on  peduncles  variously 
subdivided,  as  in  oats,  and  Bome  grasses. 

PANNADE.  The  curvetting  or  prancing 
of  a  mettlesome  horse. 

PANNAGE.  The  feeding  of  swine  upon 
mast  in  woods. 

PANNEL  (among  Joiners.)  A  square 
piece  of  wood  grooved  in  a  larger  or  thicker 
piece,  as  in  wainscots,  &c. 

PANNEL  (among  Masons.)  One  of  the 
faces  of  a  hewn  stone. 

PANNEL  (in  the  Manege.)  A  saddle  used 
in  carrying  burdens. 

PANNEL  (in  the  Scotch  Law.)  The  pri- 
soner at  the  bar. 

PANNIER,  A  basket  for  carrying  bread 
on  horseback. 

PANORAMA.  A  circular  picture  on  a 
large  scale,  fixed  around  a  room  particularly 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

PANOPLY.    Complete  armour. 

PANTALOONS.  A  garment  consistmg 
of  breeches  and  stockings  of  the  same  stuff 
fastened  together. 

PANTHEON.  A  temple  at  Rome,  dedi 
cated  to  all  the  heathen  deities  ;  a  book  con- 
taining an  account  of  all  the  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses,  &c. 

PANTHER.  A  fierce  beast  nearly  allied 
to  the  tiger,  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a 
tawny  yellow  colour,  marked  with  black 
spots. 


/'AP 

because  it  is  a  c-ap  of  silk  environed  with  three 
crowns  of  gold,  as  in  the  subjoined  figure. 


PANTLER.  The  officer  in  a  great  famUy 
who  keeps  the  bread. 

PANTOPLE.     A  slipper. 

PANTOMIME  (among  the  Ancients.) 
Antic  dances  and  mimic  gesture  ;  among  the 
Moderns,  a  sort  of  drama  represented  by  ges- 
tures, actions,  and  various  kinds  of  tricks  per- 
formed by  Harlequin  and  Columbine  as  the 
hero  and  heroine,  assisted  by  Pantaloon  and 
his  clown. 

PANTRY.  A  bread  closet,  or  properly  a 
email  room  in  which  the  daily  provisions  of 
.he  table  are  kept. 

PAPAL  CROWN.  The,  pope's  tiara  or 
trown,  otherwise  called  J|i»  Triple  Crown, 


PAPER.  A  vegetable  substance  manufac- 
tured so  as  to  be  fit  for  writing  upon.  The 
Egyptian  paper  was  made  of  the  rush  papy- 
rus, which  gave  its  name  to  the  substance. 
Paper  is  likewise  made  of  bark  or  the  inner 
rind  of  trees,  of  cotton  and  other  materials, 
but  more  particularly  of  linen  rags  prepared 
by  a  particular  process  at  the  paper  mills. 
Paper  is  distinguished  as  to  its  use  into  writ- 
ing paper,  printing  paper,  drawing  paper, 
cartridge  paper,  copy,  chanceiy,  &c.  ;  as  to 
its  size,  into  pot,  foolscap,  crown,  demy,  medi- 
um, royal,  imperial,  &c.  The  engraving 
represents  the  vat,  in  which  the  materials  used 
in  making  paper  are  in  a  pulpy  liquid,  and 
the  man  is  in  the  act  of  dipping  the  mould, 
(which  is  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  paper,)  made 
of  fine  wire,  into  it  The  liquid  drains 
through  the  wire,  leaving  the  pulp  in  a  consis- 
tent form,  after  which  it  is  gradually  dried, 
picked,  and  pressed,  by  a  succession  of  wo« 
men  and  children. 
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PAPER  ^among  BankerH.)  A  name  givTn 
to  money  ot  credit  by  means  of  any  written 
paper,  as  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
&c. 

PAPER  CURRENCY,  or  PAPER  MO 
NEY.  A  substitute  for  coin,  in  the  shape 
of  bank  notes. 

PAPIER  MACHE.  A  substance  made  of 
paper  boiled  into  a  paste,  of  which  toys  are 
formed. 

PAPILIONACEiE  (in  Botany.)  One 
of  Linnseus'  natural  orderB  of  plants,  con 
sisting  of  such  as  have  papilionaceous  or  but 
terfly  shaped  flowers,  as  the  pea,  &c. 

PAPIST  (ia  Law.)  One  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Severe  laws  were 
made  in  England,  afler  the  Refiirmation, 
against  the  PapLsts,  as  they  were  techinaillv 
termed,  but  they  have  since  been  repealed, 
as  the  necessity  for  them  ceased, 

PAPYRUa  An  F-gyptian  reed  grass,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  made  into  paper. 
It  grows  in  the  marshes  of  E^pt  or  in  the 
stagnant  places  of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are 
tortuous,  and  in  thickness  about  four  or  five 
inches  ;  its  stem,  which  is  triangular  and 
capering,  rises  to  the  height  of  ten  cubits, 
«n(l  carries  a  top  or  plume  of  small  hairs. 
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one  of  its  sides,   or  parallel  to  a  plaue  that 
touches  one  side  of  the  cone. 


PAPPUS  (in  Botany.^  A  sort  of  feathery 
fir  hairy  crown,  with  which  many  seeds  aie 
furnished  for  the  purpose  of  disKemlnation. 

PAR.  An  equality  between  the  exchanges 
of  ditTerent  countries. 

PARABLE.  An  allegorical  instruction, 
founded  on  something  real  or  apparent  in 
nature  or  history,  from  which  a  moral  is 
drawn. 

PAR.ABOLA  (in  Conic  Sections.)  A  curve 
made  by  cutting  a  cone  by  n  plane  pwallel  to 


PARACHUTE.  An  instrument  in  the  shar 
of  an  umbrella  which  serves  to  break  ir 
tall  in  descending  from  an  air  balloon. 


PARADE.  The  place  where  troops  draw 
up  to  do  duty. 

PARADIGM  (in  Grammar.)  Aa  exam- 
ple of  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  verb  conjugated 
through  all  its  moods  and  tenses. 

PARADISE.  The  garden  of  Eden,  where 
Adam  and  Eve  dwelt  in  their  state  of  inno- 
cence. 

PARADISE,  Bird  of.  A  bird  of  a  beau, 
tiful  plumage,  that  chiefly  inhabits  New  Gui- 
nea, and  migrates  to  the  neighlmuring  islands. 
Its  feathers  are  much  used  aa  ornaments  for 
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the  head  ainong  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Persians. 

PARADISE,  Grains  of.  The  hot  berries 
or  seeds  of  the  cardamum. 

PARADOX.  An  opinion  apparently  absurd 
or  contradictory,  although  sometimes  true  in 
fact. 

PARAGRAPH.  A  collection  of  sentences 
comprehended  between  one  break  and  another. 

PARALLAX.  A  change  in  the  apparent 
place  of  any  heavenly  body  when  seen  from 
different  points  of  view. 

PARALLEL  (in  Mathematics.)  The  name 
for  lines,  surfaces,  or  bodies  every  where  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each  other. 

PARALLELOGRAM.  A  plane  figure, 
bounded  by  four  right  lines,  whereof  the  oppo- 
site are  parallel  and  equal  to  one  another. 

PARALLEL  SPHERE  (in  Astronomy.) 
The  situation  of  the  sphere  when  the  equator 
coincides  with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles  with 
the  zenith  and  nadir. 

PARALYSIS.     The  palsy. 

PARAPET.  A  wall  breast  high  that 
serves  to  hide  the  roof  of  a  house. 

PARAPHRASE.  An  explanation  of  any 
text  in  plainer  and  more  ample  terms. 

PARASELENE.  A  mock  moon,  or  a 
meteor  in  the  form  of  a  luminous  ring  round 
the  moon. 

PARASITE  (among  the  Ancients.)  A  guest 
invited  by  the  priest  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice ;  a 
trencher  friend  or  hanger  on  at  the  tables  of  the 
great,  who  lives  by  flattery. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS.  Such  as  grow 
upon  others,  like  the  moss  or  misseltoe. 

PARASOL.  A  little  moveable  machine 
or  small  umbrella  used  by  ladies  for  keeping 
off  the  sun, 

P-ARC^J,  the  Pates.  Three  sisters  among 
the  heathens,  who  presided  over  or  spun  the 
lives  of  men  ;  Clotho  held  the  distaff  and  spun 
the  thread,  Lachesis  turned  the  wheel,  and 
Atropos  cut  the  thread. 

PARCHMENT.  The  ekin  of  sheep  or 
goats  prepared  for  writing  npon. 

PARDON  (in  Law.)  The  remitting  the 
punishment  for  any  felony  committed  against 
the  state. 

PAilENTHESIS  (in  Grammar.)  Aclau.se 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  sentoace,  and 
rnarketl  thus  [  ,"]  or  thus  (  .) 

PARHELION.     A  mock  sun. 

PARIAN  MARBLE.  A  sort  of  white 
marble,  so  called  from  the  island  of  Pares 
where  it  was  first  found. 

PARIS.  The  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy, 
who,  carrying  away  Helen  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  was  the  author  of  the  Trojan  war. 

PARIS,  Pla.ster  of.  Burnt  gypsum, 
whi(ih,  after  being  finely  pulverized,  is  used  in 
making  casts  and  moulds. 

PARK  (in  Law.)  An  enclosure  stocked 
with  wild  beasts  of  rhas*^ 

PARLIAMENT.    The  <-r^nt  .«oiMicil  of  the 
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English  nation,  consisting  of  the  King,  Ijorda. 
and  Commons,  which  forms  the  legislative 
branch  of  that  government  The  parliament 
is  assembled  annually  by  siunmons  from  the 
crown,  to  make  laws,  impose  taxes,  and  deli- 
berate  on  other  public  affairs,  either  of  do- 
mestic or  foreign  policy.  The  Parliament  is 
also  styled  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  be- 
cause tiie  upper  house  assists  in  the  admini- 
stration as  well  as  in  the  making  of  laws. 

PARMESAN.  A  sort  of  cheese  made  at 
Parma  in  Italy. 

PARNASSUS.  A  mountain  of  Phocis,  on 
which  stood  the  temple  and  town  of  Delphi 
It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 

PARODY.  A  poetical  pleasantry  which 
consists  in  applying  the  verses  of  some  person 
by  way  of  ridicule  to  another  object,  or  in 
turning  a  serious  work  into  burlesque  by  af- 
fecting to  observe  the  same  rhymes,  words,  and 
cadences, 

PAROL  (in  Law.)  By  word  of  mouth,  as 
parol  evidence. 

PAROLE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Word  of 
honour,  a  promise  given  by  a  prisoner  of  war, 
when  suffered  to  be  at  large,  that  he  will  re 
turn  Bt  a  time  appointed. 

PAROQUET.  A  small  species  of  parrot, 
with  beautiful  green  and  yellow  plumage.  It 
is  common  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


PARRICIDE.    A  murderer  of  father  or 
mother. 
PARROT.    A  genus  of  tropical  birds  well 
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known  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  and 
their  ready  imitation  of  the  human  voice.  The 
ash-coloured  parrot,  found  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  is  commonly  brought  to  Europe,  as  it 
speaks  most  readily.  The  tongue  resembles 
that  of  a  man,  and  the  formation  of  the  throat, 
and  cavity  of  the  beak,  contribute  to  its  articu- 
lation. 

PARRYING  (among  Fencers.)  The  ward- 
ing a  push  or  blow  from  an  adversary. 

PARSING  (in  Grammar.)  Expounding 
words  and  sentences  so  as  to  apply  the  rules 
of  grammar  to  them. 

PARSLEY.  A  potherb,  and  a  perennial, 
•which  grows  in  gardenvS, 

PART  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  quantity  con- 
tained in  a  whole. 

PART  (in  Music)  A  piece  of  the  score  or 
partition,  written  by  itself  for  the  convenience 
of  the  musician. 

PART  (in  the  Drama.)  The  character  or 
portion  of  a  piece  assigned  to  a  performer. 

PARTERRE.  An  open  part  of  a  garden 
in  the  front  of  a  house,  commonly  ornamented 
with  flowers. 

PARTHENON.  A  temple  at  Athens, 
eacred  to  Minerva. 

PARTICIPLE  (in  Grammar.)  One  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  so  called  because  it  partak 
both  of  the  noun  and  the  verb. 

PARTICLE  (in  Physiology.)  A  minute 
part  of  any  body  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. 

PARTICLE  (in  Grammar.)  Small  inde- 
clinable words  that  serve  to  unite  or  connect 
others  together. 

PARTITION  (in  Law.)  Dividing  lands 
or  tenements  among  coheirs  or  parceners. 

PARTRIDGE.      A  bird  of  game  wliich 
abounds  in  Europe  and  America,  and  is  highly 
'  for  its  flesh. 
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PARTS  (I  I     <   \l.    The  grammatical 

division  of  vvordtj  acc«.)rding  to  their  connexion 
witli  or  dependence  upon  each  other  ;  they  are 
commonly  reckoned  nine  in  number,  nainoly, 
the  article,  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  p.u*ticiple, 
adverb,  conjunction,  preposition,  and  iiilcijoc- 
tion. 

PARTY  (in  Military  Afl-airs.)  A  small  dc 
tachmcnt  or  number  of  merx  sent  upon  any 
particular  duty,  as  a  recruiting  party,  «&c. 


PARTY  (in  Public  Afikirs.)  Any  number 
of  men  combining  together  to  follow  their 
own  particular  views,  either  in  politics  or  reli- 
gion. 

PARTY-WALLS.  Partitions  of  brick  made 
between  buildings  separately  occupied,  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  fire. 

PASaUlNADlE.  A  short  satirical  libel 
that  is  generally  stuck  up  to  be  read  by  the 
passers  by. 

PASS  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  straight  nar- 
row passage,  v/hich  renders  the  entrance  into 
a  country  difficult  for  an  army. 

PASSAGE  (in  Mufic.)  A  succession  of 
sounds  forming  a  member  or  phrase  in  a  com- 
position. 

PASSAIC  FALLS.  A  fall  of  water  in  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  at  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, the  greatest  ciyioeity  in  the  state.  The 
river  is  40  yards  wide,  and  falls  nearly  70 
feet,  in  one  sheet  of  water,  presenting  a  scene 
of  singular  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  affords 
fine  situations  for  manufactories  of  various 
kinds. 


PASSERES.  An  order  of  birds  in  the  Lin- 
najan  system,  comprehomling  such  as  have 
tile  bill  conic  and  pointed,  as  the  pigewi,  the 
lark,  the  thrush,  Ac. 

PASSION  WEEK.  The  week  immediate- 
ly Ivforo  Ea.ster. 

PASSIVE.  Suflcring,  «n  epithet  for  verl« 
which  express  tlio  sntfering  or  being  acted 
upon,  as,  'to  be  loved.' 

PASSIVE  PRINCIPLED  (in  Chymistry.) 
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Earth  and  water,  so  called  because  their  parts 
are  not  so  swiftly  moved  as  those  of  spirits,  oil, 
and  salt. 

PASSOVER.  A  festival  of  the  Jews,  com- 
memorative of  the  angels  passing  the  doors  of 
the  Israelites  when  tliey  slew  all  the  first  born 
of  the  Egyptians. 

PASSPORT,  or  Pass.  A  license  or  letter 
from  a  prince  or  governor  granting  liberty  to 
a  person  to  pass  through  the  country. 

PASS  WORD.  A  secret  word  or  counter- 
sign, which  enables  any  person  to  go  through 
military  stations. 

PASTE  (in  the  Glass  Trade.)  A  kind  of 
coloured  glass  made  of  calcined  crystal,  lead, 
and  metallic  preparations,  so  as  to  imitate 
gems. 

PASTEBOARD.  A  thick  kind  of  paper 
formed  of  several  sheets  pasted  one  over  the 
other. 

PASTIL.  A  sweet  ball  or  perfumed  com- 
position. 

PASTIL  (among  Painters.)  A  roll  of  paste 
made  up  of  various  colours  with  gum;  a 
crayon. 

PASTORAL.  A  shepherd's  song  or  poem, 
by  way  of  dialogue  between  shepherds. 

PASTURE  LAND.  Land  reserved  for  tlie 
feeding  of  cattle. 

PATENTS,  or  Letters  Patent.  Wri- 
tings from  a  government,  which  grants  to  sm 
inventor  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  a  parti- 
cular article,  or  subject  of  invention. 

PATERNOSTER.  The  Lord's  prayer; 
also,  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the 
Rornish  church. 

PATHOLOGY.  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  explains  the  symptoms  of  diseases. 

PATHOS.  The  emotion  which  an  ora- 
tor displays  in  his  speech  or  excites  in  his 
hearers. 

PATIENT.  One  who  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  physician  for  the  cure  of  any  dis- 
order. 

•  PATIENT  (in  Physiology.)  That  which 
receives  impressions  from  any  other  thing 
called  the  agent. 

PATRIARCH.  The  father  or  ruler  of  a 
family,  such  as  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs 
of  old. 

PATRURCH  (in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.) 
A  bishop  that  is  superior  to  an  archbishop. 

PATRIMONY  (in  Law.)  A  right  or  es- 
tate inherited  from  ancestors. 

PATRIOT.  A  flither  of  his  country. 

PATROL,  Any  party  going  their  rounds 
at  stated  hours,  to  observe  what  passes. 

PATRON  (in  Law.)  A  friend  of  interest 
or  power ;  he  who  has  the  disposal  of  a  bene- 
fice. 

PATRONYMIC.  A  name  derived  from 
one's  father  or  ancestors. 

PAVEMENT.  A  layer  of  stone  or  bricks, 
which  serves  to  cover  the  ground  and  form  a 
path  01  road. 


PEA 

PAVILION.  A  large  tent  raised  on  post* 
to  lodge  under  in  summer  tim& 

PAUSE  (in  Music.)  A  character  of  time, 
denoting  that  the  note  must  be  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  length. 

PAWN  (in  Commerce.)  A  pledge  given 
by  way  of  security  for  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money. 

PAWN  (in  Chess.)  One  of  the  common 
men. 

PAWNBROKER.  One  who  lends  money 
upon  goods  left  in  pledge. 

PAY.  What  is  allowed  to  each  individual 
in  the  army.  Full  pay  is  the  full  allowance ; 
half  pay,  ttiat  which  is  allowed  to  officers  on 
their  retiring  from  the  service. 

PAYING.  A  sea  term  for  anointing  a 
mast,  yard,  &c.  with  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
&c. 

PAYING  OFF.  A  sea  term  for  lettine  a 
ship's  head  fall  to  leeward  of  the  point  whither 
it  was  previously  directed. 

PAYMASTER.  He  who  has  the  charge  of 
paying  a  regiment. 

PEA.  A  fine  edible  kind  of  pulse.  Beside 
their  utiUty  for  culinary  purposes,  peaa, 
when  harvested  dry,  and  ground  into  meal, 
are  uncommonly  serviceable  for  fattening 
hogs,  as  no  other  grain  agrees  better  with 
those  animals.  If  tlie  straw  be  forward  in  au- 
tumn, and  has  been  housed  without  injury,  it 
will  be  little  inferior  to  ordinary  hay,  and  af- 
ford a  very  useful  article  of  fodder,  on  which 
every  kind  of  cattle  will  thrive :  and,  though 
it  be  apt  to  occasion  gripes  in  horses,  if  given 
to  them  before  the  month  of  January,  yet  such 
effects  may  be  corrected,  by  allowing  a  few 
turnips,  cabbages,  or  potatoes,  either  with  or 
after  they  have  eaten  the  pea-straw.  In  com- 
mon witli  all  other  leguminous  fruits,  peaa 
possess  a  strong  mucilage,  \vith  an  earthy  ba- 
sis, and  yield  a  very  solid  nourishment  to  per- 
sons of  vigorous  stomachs ;  but  pulse  of  every 
description  is  apt  to  excite  flatulency  and  coa- 
tiveness,  if  eaten  too  frequently,  or  in  too  large 
quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  peas  boiled  m 
a  fresh  or  green  state,  are  equally  wholesome 
and  agreeable,  being  less  flatulent,  and  more 
easily  digested,  than  after  they  have  attained 
maturity. 

PEACE  ESTABLISHMENT.  The  num- 
ber of  effective  men  required  in  the  army  and 
navy  during  peace. 

PEACH.  A  rich,  delicious,  juicy  fruit, 
highly  and  deservedly  esteemed  at  table,  as 
an  article  in  our  desserts ;  and  when  ripe  and 
fresh,  is  grateful  and  wholesome,  seldom  dis- 
agreeing with  the  stomach,  unless  tliis  organ 
be  not  in  a  healthy  state,  or  tlie  fruit  has  been 
eaten  to  excess.  Tlie  kernels  yield  a  salubri- 
ous bitter.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  apj)ear  only  in  spring,  emit  an  agree- 
ably odour,  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and,  inclu- 
ding the  calyx  as  well  as  the  corolla,  are  used 
for  medicinal  ptirposea.     The  leaves  are  occa- 
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•ionally  employed  in  cookery,  but  lliey  ought 
not,  to  be  used  without  great  caution,  on  ac- 
count of  their  injurious  qualities. 

PEACOCK.  A  well  known  domestic  bird, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  tail,  and  the 
harshness  of  its  cry. 
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and  bogs  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  Amep'oa. 

PEBBLES.  A  sort  of  fossils  distinguished 


from  flints  by  having  a  variety  of  colours. 

"  e,  tiie  ' 

a  bushel. 


PECK.    A  dry  measure,  tiie  fourth  part  of 


PEAK  (in  Geography.)  A  mountain  or 
elevation  with  a  sharp  summit,  as  the  Peak  of 
Teneriflfe. 

PEAK  (among  Mariners.)  The  upper 
corner  of  sails  which  are  extended  by  a  galf 
or  by  a  yard,  which  crosses  the  mast  obliquely. 

PEAR.  A  well  known  tree,  which  yields  a 
great  variety  of  fruit,  as  the  musk,  muscadcl, 
rose,  bergamot,  bury  pear,  &c. 

PEARL.  A  concretion  fmmd  in  several 
Bhdis,  as  in  some  species  of  the  oyster  and 
mussel.  Pearls  arc  of  a  silvery  or  blueish 
while  colour,  and  very  brilliant.  They  are 
Hiipj«)8ed  to  be  produced  by  a  distemper  in 
the  imimal,  similar  to  the  stone  in  man ;  they 
are  formed,  however,  of  tliesame  matter  as  the 
inner  shell,  and  consist  of  layers  one  over  an- 
other, after  tlje  manner  of  an  onion. 

PEARL,  Mother  of.  Tlie  shell  of  an- 
otlier  species  of  oyster,  not  tlie  pearl  oyster. 
It  is  extremely  smooth,  and  as  white  as  the 
pearl. 

PEARLASH.  Potash  calcined  or  cleared  of 
its  impurities  by  fire. 

PEAUIi  BARLEY.  The  seed  of  common 
barley,  witli  tlio  outer  husk  taken  off;  it  is 
somc'limps  used  medicinally. 

PEAT.  A  sort  of  furl  dr.g  out  of  tlie  earth. 
It  is  the  remains  of  decayed  vegetables,  as 
•ravra,  stringy  fibres,  \\m  wm>d  of  decayed 
trunks  of  irccj.  &c.     It  is  found  in  low  vulleys 


PECORA.  An  order  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  under  the  class  mammalia, 
comprehending  such  as  have  the  feet  hoofed 
and  cloven,  and  live  on  grass,  and  chew  the 
cud,  and  have  four  stomachs,  as  the  trntelope, 
the  camel,  auneleopard,  stag,  musk,  sheep,  oi, 
cow,  &c. 

PECTORAL.  Relating  to  the  breast,  as 
pectoral  medicines,  medicines  good  for  curing 
diseases  in  the  breast 

PEDANTRY.  A  needless  or  Ul  timed 
display  of  learning. 

PEDESTAL.  The  lowest  part  of  a  column. 

PEDIMENT.  A  low  pinnacle,  serving  to 
crown  a  frontispiocc,  «&c. 

PEDOMETER.  See  Perambulator. 

PEER  (in  Ejiglish  Law.)  An  equal,  or 
We  of  the  same  rank  and  condition,  formerly 
I  applied  to  the  vassals  or  tenants  of  the  same 
(lord  ;  and  now  applied  to  those  who  are  em- 
pannellcd  in  an  inquest  upon  a  man  accused 
of  <iny  offence,  who  by  the  criminal  law  ought 
to  be  peers  or  equals  of  the  person  accused. 

PEERESS.     The  lady  of  a  peer. 

PEERS  OF  THE  REALM.  The  nobility 
of  England,  who,  though  distinguished  by 
the  different  titles  of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  vis- 
count, and  baron,  are  nevertheless  all  peers 
or  equals  in  their  poUtical  character  as  lords 
of  parliament 

PEGASUS  (in  the  Heathen  Mytholog)'.) 
A  winged  horse,  on  which  Bellerophon  is 
fabled  to  have  ridden. 


PEGASUS  (in  Aetronorav.)  A  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere,  containing 
from  20  to  89  stars,  according  to  different 
writers. 

PELICAN.  A  large  bird  inhabiting  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Sens,  the  bill  of  whicii  is 
straight,  except  at  tiie  (xjint   Oae  species  baa 
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a  skin  reaching  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to 
the  neck,  which  forms  a  pouch  capable  of 
holding  many  quarts  of  water  ;  another,  called 
the  cormorant,  is  used  by  the  Chinese  to  catch 
fish,  which  a  ring  round  the  neck  prevents 
its  swallowing ;  and  another,  the  gannet,  is  so 
numerous  in  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
that  the  inhabitants  live  on  them  and  their 
eggs.  The  pelican  has  a  peculiar  tenderness 
for  its  young,  and  has  been  supposed  to  draw 
blood  from  its  breast  for  their  support. 

PELLICLE.  A  thin  skinlike  substance 
found  in  egg-shells,  and  other  animal  pro- 
ductions. 

PELT.    The  skin  or  hide  of  an  animal. 

PELVIS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen. 

PEN  (in  Husbandry.)  A  fold  or  enclosure 
foi-  sheep,  &c. 

PENAL  LAWS.  Laws  made  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminal  offences. 

PENALTY  (in  Law.)  A  fine  or  forfeiture 
by  wav  of  punishment. 

PENANCE  (in  Eixlesiastical  Law.)  An 
infliction  of  some  pain  or  bodily  suft'ering  as 
an  exercise  of  repentance  for  some  sin,  either 
voluntary,  or  imposed  by  the  priest  in  the 
Romish  church. 

PENATES.  The  household  gods  of  the 
Romans. 

PENCIL.  An  instrument  used  in  drawing 
and  painting. 

PENCIL  OP  RAYS  (in  Optics.)  A  num- 
ber of  rays  diverging  from  some  luminous 
point,  which  after  faUing  upon  and  passing 
through  a  lens,  converge  again  on  entering 
the  eye. 

PENDANT.  A  sea  term  for  a  narrow  ban- 
ner or  streamer.  The  broad  pendant  is  a  flag 
that  serves  to  distinguish  the  chief  of  a 
squadron. 

PENDULUM.  A  heavy  body  so  suspend- 
ed that  it  may  vibrate  or  swing  backwards 
and  forwards. 

PENETRATION  OP  BODIES.  A  term 
denoting  tliat  the  parts  of  one 


iy  occupy  the  interstices  between  the  parts 
of  another. 

PENINSULA.  A  place  almost  surrounded 
with  water,  except  where  it  is  joined  with  the 
continent  by  a  neck  of  land. 

PENITENTIARY.  The  name  of  a 
prison  where  felons  are  kept  to  hard  la 
hour. 

PENMAN.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
pen,  particularly  in  fine  kinds  of  writing. 

PENNY  POST.  A  person  who  conveys 
letters  to  different  parts  of  a  metropolis  for  a 
penny.  The  price  being  raised  to  twopence, 
It  is  now  called  the  twopenny  post. 

PENNYROYAL.  A  pmigent  herb  used 
in  medicine. 

PENNYWEIGHT.  An  English  troy 
weight,  marked  thus,  dvvt.,  containing  24 
grains. 
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PENSION  (in  Law.)  An  annual  altew- 
ance  made  to  a  person  without  any  equivalent 
in  return. 

PENSIONER.  One  who  receives  a 
pension ;  also,  one  maintained  at  the  charge 
of  a  government,  or  of  any  company  or  hos- 
pital. 

PENSIONERS,  Gentlemen,  or  King's 
Pensioners.  A  band  of  English  gentle- 
men to  the  number  of  40,  first  set  on  foot  by 
King  Henry  VII.,  whose  oflice  it  is  to  guard 
the  king's  person  in  his  palace. 

PENTAGON.  A  geometrical  figure,  hav- 
ing five  sides  and  five  angles. 

PENTAGRAPH.  A  copying  machine, 
by  which  designs  may  be  copied  m  any  pro- 
portion by  persons  who  are  not  skilled  in 
drawing.  It  consists  of  four  jnnted  levera, 
as  in  the  subjoined  figure. 


PENTAGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  An  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  compre- 
hending such  as  have  pistils  in  an  hermaph- 
rodite flower. 

PENTAMETER.  A  sort  of  verse  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  consisting  of  five  feet  or  metres. 

PENTANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of 
the  Linnaean  classes,  comprehending  plants 
which  have  flowers  with  five  stamens. 


PENTATEUCH.  The  five  books  of  Mosea. 

PENTHOUSE.   A  shed  hanging  forward. 

PENUMBRA  (m  Astronomy.)  A  partial 
shade  observed  between  the  perfect  shadow 
and  the  full  light  in  an  eclipse. 

PEPPER.  An  aromatic  fi-uit  or  berry 
brought  from  India.  It  is  of  three  kind^ 
namely,  black,  white,  and  long.  The  black 
is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  Spica 
Islands. 


PER 

PER.  A  Latin  preposition,  aignifying  by, 
used  in  many  phrases,  as  per  force,  pr.  or 
per  annum,  per  cent,  or  per  centum,  &c. 

PERAMBULATOR.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  distances,  otlierwise  called  a  pedo- 
meter, or  surveying  wheel. 
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PER  CENTUM,  or  Pa.  Cent.  Rate  of 
interest,  so  much  for  each  hundred,  as  five 
per  cent  that  is,  five  dollars  for  every  hun- 
dred dollars. 

PERCH.  A  kind  of  fish  with  sharp  incur- 
vate  teeth,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  delicate. 
It  seldom  grows  to  any  great  size.  The  body 
is  deep,  the  scales  rough,  the  back  arched,  and 
the  side  lines  placed  near  the  back.  For 
beauty  of  colours,  the  perch  vies  with  the 
gaudiest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers. 


PERCH  (in  Commerce.)  A  measure  of 
five  yards  and  a  half,  or  sixteen  feet  and  a 
half 

PER  CHANCE.  Accidentally. 

PERCUSSION.  The  impression  a  body 
makes  in  falling  or  striking  upon  another.  It 
is  either  direct  or  oblique ;  direct  when  the 
impulse  is  made  in  the  direction  of  a  line  per- 
pendicular at  the  point  of  impact,  and  oblique 
when  it  is  given  in  a  line  oblique  to  the  place 
of  impact,  or  that  does  not  pass  through  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  two  striking 
bodies. 

PEREMPTORY  (in  Law.)  Absolute  or 
determinate,  as  peremptory  writ,  &c. 

PERENNIAL.  A  plant,  the  root  of  which 
continues  for  more  than  two  years. 

PERFORATION.  Boring  or  making  a 
hole  throueh. 

PER  FORCE.  Against  one's  inclination. 

PERIANTH.  The  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower 
when  it  is  contiguous  to  the  flower,  in  distinc- 
tion from  U»e  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  the 
flower. 

PERICARDIUM.  A  double  membrane 
which  surrounds  the  whole  compass  of  the 
heart 


PERICARP.  A  viscous  bag  with  seeds,  or 
a  vessel  producing  seeds. 

PERICRANHJM.  A  membrane  which  en- 
closes the  bones  of  the  skull. 

PERIGEE  (in  Ancient  Astronomy.)  That 
point  in  the  heaven  in  which  the  sun  or  any 
planet  is  least  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth. 

PERIHELION  (in  Modern  Astronomy.) 
That  point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is 
nearest  to  the  sun,  and  which,  for  the  earth,  is 
at  this  time  9°  30'  5''  of  Cancer,  the  increase 
being  a  degree  in  72  years,  or  1°  523^  2*'  in  a  cen- 
tury. The  perihelion  of  all  the  planets  is  dif- 
ferent: thus,  that  of  Mercury  is  in  14°  of 
Gemini,  of  Venus  9°  of  Leo,  Mars  in  2°  of 
Pisces,  Jupiter  in  10°  of  Sagittarius,  <&c. ; 
showing  tliat  the  cause  of  the  variable  dis- 
tances is  not  in  the  sun  as  common  to  the 
whole. 

PERIMETER.  The  ambit  or  extent  which 
bounds  a  figure  or  body,  whether  rectiUnear 
or  mixed. 

PERIOD  (in  Astronomy.)  Tlie  entire  re- 
volution  of  a  planet. 

PERIOD  (in  Chronology.)  The  revolution 
of  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  the  Julian 
period. 

PERIOD  (in  Granunar.)  A  full  stop  at 
the  end  of  any  sentence,  marked  thus  (.) 

PERIOD  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  point  or  com  • 
ma  after  every  third  place  in  a  series  of  figures; 
also,  in  the  extraction  of  roots  to  point  off  the 
figures  into  given  numbers  or  parcels. 

PERIOD  (in  Medicine.)  The  interval  be- 
tweenthe  coming  on  of  fits  in  intermitting  dis- 
orders. 

PERIOECI  (in  Geography.)  Inhabitants 
of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude,  but  opposite  parallels  of  longitude. 

PERIPHERY.  The  circumference  of  any 
circle  or  curve,  &c. 

PERIPATETICS.  The  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, whose  doctrines  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy.  Hfe 
also  was  called  the  Peri|)atetic,  because  he  de- 
livered his  lectiires  walking. 

PERIPHRASIS.  Circumlocution,  or  ex- 
pressing any  thing  by  many  words  which 
might  be  expressed  by  a  few. 

PERISCII.  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  whose 
shadow  goes  round  them  in  a  day. 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION.  The  motion 
of  the  intestines,  which  resembles  the  motion 
of  a  worm. 

PERISTYLE.  A  piazza,  as  in  the  middle 
of  the  gyinnnsium  at  Atliens. 

PERJURY.  Taking  a  false  oath  knowing. 
ly  and  wilfully. 

PERIWINKLE.  Akindofseasnafl. 

PERMIT  (in  Law.)  A  license  or  warrant 
for  perBons  tiij)ass  with  or  sell  goods. 

PERORATION.  The  epilogue  or  con- 
cludinfj  p;jrt  of  an  oration. 

PERPENDICULAR  (in  Geometry.)    A 
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line  whicJi,  when  it  falls  upon  another  line, 
makes  the  angles  on  each  side  equal  and  right 
angles. 

PERPENDICULAR  (in  Gunnerv.)  A 
small  instrument  used  for  the  finding  the  cen- 
tre line  of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of  pointing 
it  at  any  object. 

PERR\ .  A  drink  made  of  the  juice  of 
pears. 

PER  SALTEM.  A  leap  from  subject  to 
Bubject. 

PER  SE.  By  or  in  itself;  things  consider- 
ed per  se,  that  is,  in  the  abstract,  or  abstracted 
from  all  others. 

PERSECUTION.  The  infliction  of  pain 
on  another  designedly,  and  with  force  and 
violence,  in  violation  of  the  laws  either  of  God 
or  man,  such  as  the  persecutions  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  church  :  the  first  happened  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  last  in  that  of  Dio- 
clesian. 

PERSEUS  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  A 
hero,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  who  pro- 
cured the  Gorgon's  head,  and  released  An- 
dromeda. 

PERSEUS  (in  Astronomy.)  A  constellation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

PERSIAN.  A  native  of  Persia.  The  pre- 
sent empire  of  Persia  was  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Partliian  empire,  by  Sapor,  220  A.  C; 
Ancient  Persia  was  one  of  the  four  great  mo- 
narchies, founded  by  Cyrus  556  before  Christ, 
and  conquered  by  Alexander  324  B.  C. 


PERSIAN  LILAC.  A  handsome  shrub, 
having  a  broader  leaf  and  a  finer  flower  than 
the  common  lilac. 

PERSIAN  ORDER  (in  Architeeiure.)  An 
order  wherein  the  entablature  is  supported  by 
the  figures  of  men  instead  of  columns.  They 
were  mtended  to  represent  the  Persians  taken 
captive  by  the  Athenians. 

PERSON  (in  Grammar.)  A  term  for  nouns 
and  pronouns  which  express  the  person 
of  the  speaker;  also,  the  inflection  of  verbs 
answering  to  the  different  persons.  There  are 
thre«  persons,  namely,  the  firet,  or  the  person 
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speaking;  the  second,  the  person  spoken  to; 
and  the  third,  the  person  spoken  of 

PERSONAL  (in  Law.)  Belonging  to  the 
person  and  not  to  the  thing,  as  parsonal  goods, 
as  opposed  to  real  property  or  estates ;  per. 
sonal  action,  an  action  against  the  person. 

PERSONAL  VERB  (in  Grammar.)  A 
verb  that  has  inflections  or  endings  to  express 
the  persons  of  the  agent. 

PERSONAT.E  (in  Botany.)  One  of  Lin- 
naeus' natural  orders  of  plants,  which  have  a 
labiate  corolla  or  flower  with  the  lips  closed,  as 
the  aconite,  &c. 

PERSONATING.  Representing  any  one 
by  a  fictitious  or  assumed  character,  so  as  to 
pass  for  the  person  represented. 

PERSONS  (in  Law)  Are  distinguished 
into  natural  persons  whom  God  has  formed, 
and  artificial  persons,  or  those  formed  by  so- 
ciety, as  corporations  or  bodies  poUtic. 

PERSPECTIVE.  A  branch  of  mixed  ma- 
thematics, which  shows  how  to  represent  ob- 
jects on  a  plane  surface,  as  naturally  aa  they 
would  appear  to  our  sight  if  seen  through  that 
plane,  supposing  it  were  as  transparent  as 
glass.  Perspective  is  divided  into  Aerial 
Perspective,  which  has  principally  a  refer- 
ence to  the  colouring  and  shading  of  distant 
objects;  and  LineeJ  Perspective,  wlxich  re- 
lates to  the  position,  form,  magnitude,  &c.  of 
the  several  lines  or  contours  of  objects,  &c.  It 
is,  however,  an  art  reduced  to  mathematical 
rules.  O,  P,  and  O,  Q,,  are  on  the  ground 
plane.  P,  Q,  is  the  horizontal  plane  in  which 
is  the  eye  or  point  of  sight,  and  in  which  all 
objects  on  the  ground  plane  vanish  in  distance 
as  at  P  and  Q,.  The  point  of  sight  is  where 
the  horizontal  line  and  the  perpendicular  O  N 


PERSPECTIVE,  History  op.  Perspec- 
tive, as  a  branch  of  optics,  was  known  and 
practised  at  an  early  period.  It  was  taught 
by  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras,  and  treated 
of  by  Euchd  in  his  Optics.  Alhazen,  likewise, 
in  his  optical  treatise,  speaks  of  this  art,  and 
of  its  importance  for  the  painter  ;  but  the  first 
writers  who  professedly  treated  on  perspective 
were  Bartolomeo  Braraantino,  in  his  Regole 
di  Perspectiva,  &c.  dated  1440,  and  Pietro  del 
Borgo,  who  sui)posed  objects  to  be  placed  be- 
yond a  transparent  tablet,  and  so  to  trace  the 
images  which  rays  of  light  emitted  from  them 
would  make  upon  it  Albert  Durer  construct- 
ed a  machine  upon  the  principles  of  Borgo,  by 
which  ho  could  trace  the  perspective  appear- 
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Mice  of  objects.  liCon  Battista  Alberti,  in  his 
treatise  De  Pictiira,  speaks  chiefly  of  perspec- 
trve;  and  Balthazar  Pernzzi,  of  Siena,  who 
died  in  1 50G,  wiote  a  system  of  perspectiA e, 
which  appeared  in  1540.  He  is  said  to  have 
first  recommended  points  of  distance,  to  which 
are  drawn  all  hnes  that  make  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  with  the  ground  line.  Guido  Ubaldi 
in  nis  Perspective,  published  in  1600,  showed 
that  all  lines  are  parallel  to  one  another,  if 
they  be  inclined  to  tlie  ground  line,  and  con- 
verge to  some  point  in  the  horizontal  line ; 
and  that  through  this  point  also  will  pass  a 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  parallel  to  them.  His 
work  contained  the  first  principles,  which  af- 
terwards formed  the  ground  work  of  Dr.  Tay 
lor's.  He  was  immediately  followed  by  Gia- 
corao  Barozzi,  of  Vignola,  whose  two  rules  of 
Perspective  were  published,  with  a  commenta- 
ry, by  Ignatius  Dante.  Marolois'  work  was 
published  at  the  Hague  in  1615,  and  that  of 
Sirigatti,  which  was  an  abstract  of  Vignola's, 
jn  1625.  But  the  most  celebrated  vsrriter  on 
this  subject  was  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor,  who,  in 
his  Linear  Perspective,  has  laid  down  princi- 
ples far  more  general  than  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  does  not  confine  his  rules 
to  the  horizontal  piano  only,  but  he  has  made 
them  applicable  to  every  species  of  lines  and 
planes.  Likewise,  by  his  method,  which  k 
exceedingly  simple,  die  fewest  lines  imagina 
ble  are  required  to  produce  any  perspective 
representation.  As  a  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  his  method,  it  suffices  to  add,  that  it  has 
been  followed  by  all  who  have  treated  on  this 
subject,  and  is  universally  adopted  in  practice. 
Mr.  Hamilton  published  his  Stereography  in  2 
vols,  folio,  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Taylor  ; 
besides  which  there  are  some  good  treatises  on 
the  subject  from  Ware,  Cowley,  Ferguson, 
Emerson,  &c. ;  but  Mr.  Kirby's  system  of 
perspective  has  been  generally  esteemed  for 
its  practical  utility. 

PERSPECTIVE.  In  gardens  or  at  the 
end  of  galleries,  designed  to  deceive  the  eye  by 
representing  the  continuation  of  an  alley  or  a 
building,  &c. 

PBRSPECTIV&GLASS.  The  glass  or 
other  transparent  surface  supposed  to  be  i)laced 
between  the  eye  and  the  object,  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon. 

PERSPIRATION.  The  evacuation  of  the 
juices  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the 
flkin.  This  is  either  scnsit  ',  which  is  called 
Bweatine  ;  or  insensible,  which  is  not  percep- 
tible to  the  senses. 

PERUVIAN  BARK.  A  drug,  the  bark  of 
a  tree  growing  in  Peru.  Peruvian  bark  is 
used  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers  or 
agues ;  and  by  Bomo  persons  is  prescribed  in 
ouier  kinds  ot  fevers,  in  confluent  small-pox, 
in  gangrenous  sore  thrtwit,  and  in  every  species 
of  gangrene.  It  is  given  in  powder,  as  an  ex- 
tract, a  spirituous  tincture  and  decoction  ;  but 
the  most  eflicacioua  form  is  that  of  i>owder 


PESTLE.  An  instrument  for  pounding  in 
a  mortar. 

PI-yrAL.    The  leaf  of  the  corolla  or  flower. 

PETARD  (in  Fortification.)  A  hollow  en- 
gine shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  made  for  break- 
ing open  gates,  drawbridges,  &c. 

PETIOLE  (in  Botany.)  The  leaf-6talk,  or 
the  stem  which  supports  the  leaf. 

PETITION  (in  Law.)  A  supplication  in 
lieu  of  a  writ,  which  is  always  made  by  a 
subject  to  a  king  when  the  latter  is  a  party 
in  the  suit ;  also,  any  supplication  drawn  up 
in  form,  and  addressed  to  the  president  or 
either  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  in  this 
country. 

PETITIO  PRINCIPII  (among  Logicians.] 
Begging  the  question,  or  taking  for  granted 
that  wliich  is  the  matter  in  dispute. 

PETREL.  A  sea-fowl  of  a  black  colour, 
about  the  size  of  a  swallow,  with  long  slender 
legs,  and  web  feet.  It  is  sometimes  found  at 
a  great  distance  from  land,  and  sailors  call 
them  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  and  look  upon 
their  appearance  as  the  presage  of  a  storm. 


PETRIFACTIONS  (among  Mineralo- 
gists.)  Stony  matters  incrusted  within  the 
cavities  of  organized  bodies,  as  the  incrus- 
tations of  limestone  or  selenite  in  the  form 
of  stalactites  or  dropstoues  from  tlie  roofs  of 
caverns. 

PETRIFACTION.  The  conversion  of 
wood,  bones,  or  any  other  substance,  into  stone ; 
also,  that  which  is  turned  into  stone. 

PETROLEUM.  Rock  oil,  a  hquid  bitu- 
minous siibstance  which  distils  from  rocks. 

PEWTER.  A  compound  metal,  or  an  alloy 
of  tin  with  copper,  lead,  zinc,  bismutli,  or  an- 
timony. 

PHALANX.  A  Macedonian  legion,  formed 
into  a  s<niare  aimpact  battalion  of  pikcmen. 

PHANTASMAGORIA.  An  optical  exhi- 
bition very  similar  to  the  magic  lantern. 

PHARAOH.  A  name  common  to  several 
kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The 
fourth  of  tins  name  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea. 

PHARMACOPCEIA.  A  book  of  medi- 
cines. 

PHARMACY.  Thp  art  of  preparing,  com- 
pounding,  luid  prcscrvin<i  uutiiri.ic. 

PHAROS.  A  watch  lowu  among  the  an- 
cicnfs. 
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PHASES.  The  various  appearances  of  the 
moon  at  different  ages,  being  lust  a  crescent, 
then  a  semicircle,  then  gibbous,  and  lastly  full 
when  she  returns  by  the  same  gradation  to 
the  state  of  a  new  moon. 


PHEASANT.  A  bird  of  game,  highly  es- 
teemed for  its  flesh.  The  pheasant  of  Europe, 
in  shape  and  plumage,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant of  birds.  It  was  originally  brought  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  In  shape  it  re- 
Bembles  our  wild  pigeon,  its  tail  being  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  nearly  equals  the  domes- 
tic cock  in  size.  It  is  beautifully  marked  with 
various  brilliant  hues.  The  cock  pheasant  is 
considerably  larger,  his  tail  longer,  and  his 
plumage  more  brilliant,  than  that  of  the  hen 
pheasant. 


PHEON.  A  kind  of  missile  weapon  or 
dart  with  a  barb,  which  is  sometimes  borne  in 
coats  of  arms. 

PHIAL.  A  little  glass  bottle,  mostly  used 
for  medicine. 

PHILOLOGY.  An  assemblage  of  sciences, 
consisting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  anti- 
quities, history,  and  criticism,  called  by  the 
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French,  bellea  lettres ;  also,  the  scieiice  of  lan- 
guages. 

PHILOSOPHER.  Ojie  who  is  versed  in 
or  addicts  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE.  Theobjectof 
alchymy  by  a  long  sought  for  preparation,  by 
which,  as  they  pretended,  the  base  metals 
might  be  converted  into  gold  and  silver. 

PHILOSOPHY.  Properly,  the  love  of 
wisdom,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  study  of 
nature  or  morality,  founded  on  reason  and  ex- 
perience, or  the  systems  which  different  men 
have  devised  of  explaining  the  various  pheno- 
mena in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  as  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  which  taught,  among 
other  things,  the  transmigration  of  souls  ;  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  or  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  works; 
the  Socratic  philosophy,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Plato ;  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  a  sceptical  licentious  scheme 
of  morals  ascribed  to  Epicurus ;  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, the  doctrines  of  Zeno  the  stoic,  who 
maintained,  among  other  things,  that  a  man 
might  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  the  severest 
tortures ;  the  Cynic  philosophy,  the  followers 
of  which  affected  a  great  contempt  of  riches 
and  of  all  sciences  except  morality ;  and  the 
Sceptical  philosophy,  broached  by  one  Pyrrho, 
who  affected  to  doubt  every  tiling.  The  Hin- 
doos and  Chinese  were  the  earliest  philoso- 
phers; from  them  philosophy  travelled  into 
Chaldea  and  Egypt,  and  from  these  countries 
into  Greece,  where  philosophers  were  much 
honoured.  In  Europe,  philosophy  was  revived 
by  Copernicus,  Bacon,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
Locke,  and  Newton ;  and  improvements  have 
been  continued  down  to  our  own  time  by  La 
Place,  Herschel,  Priestly,  Lavoisier,  Phillips, 
Stuart,  Davy,  and  others.  The  last  system  of 
moral  philosophy  is  by  Stuart ;  of  natural  phi- 
losophy,  by  Newton ;  of  chemical  philosophy, 
by  Davy ;  and  of  mathematical  philosophy,  by 
La  Place. 

PHLEBOTOMY.  The  opening  a  vein 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  some  of  tlxe 
blood. 

PHLEGM  (in  Anatomy.)  A  thick  tena- 
cious matter  secreted  in  the  lungs. 

PHLEGM  (in  Chymistry.)  A  watery  dis- 
tilled liquor,  in  distinction  from  a  spirituous 
liquor. 

PH(ENIX.  The  date-palm  tree,  which  is 
said  to  rise  agai(;  j*rom  its  own  ashes. 

PHOSPHATES.  Salte  formed  by  phos- 
phoric acid,  witli  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  me- 
tallic  oxides. 

PHOSPHITES.  Salts  formed  with  phos- 
phorus united  to  the  eartlis,  alkalies,  and  me- 
tallic oxides. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  combination  of  muriatic  acid  witli 
oxygen. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  An  acid  formed 
by  the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen. 
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It  contains  less  of  the  latter  tlian  phosphoric 
acid, 

PHOSPHORUS.  A  yeUow  semitr^s 
parent  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  but 
brittle  during  the  frost  It  is  a  compound  of 
hydrogen  with  fermenting  matters,  by  which 
the  hydrogen  is  so  gradually  excited  and 
evolved,  and  so  masked,  as  to  exhibit  a  slow 
combustion  on  combination  with  oxygen  at  tlie 
low  heat  of  44° ;  but  on  the  excitement  being 
increased  to  148°,  it  rapidly  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  displays  vivid  flame. 
This  peculiar  combination  of  hydrogen  causes 
the  light  offish,  rotten  wood,  glow-worms,  &c. ; 
also  "the  will-of-the-wisp,"  and  the  luminous 
gas  of  clouds.  The  important  basis  of  phos- 
phorus remains  undetected. 

PHOSPHURET.  A  substance  formed  by 
the  union  of  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides  with  phosphorus. 

PHRENOLOGY.  A  newly  invented  sci- 
ence, which  professes  to  teach,  frem  the  confor- 
mation of  the  human  skull,  the  particular 
characters  and  propensities  of  men,  presuming 
that  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  have  their  particular  seat  in  the  brain, 
and  are  to  be  traced  by  particular  external 
marks. 

PHYLACTERY.  A  charm  or  amulet 
among  the  ancients,  which,  being  worn,  was 
supposed  to  preserve  people  from  certain  evils, 
diseases,  or  dangers. 

PHYSICS,  or  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  science  which  explains  the  doctrine  of 
natural  bodies,  their  pnenomena,  causes,  and 
effects,  with  their  various  affections,  motions, 
and  operations. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  The  study  of  men's 
particular  characters  and  ruling  passions  from 
the  features  of  the  face  and  the  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  The  same  as  Physics  ; 
also  tliat  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  tlie 
structure  and  constitution  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  functions  of  the  various  parts,  witli 
regard  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

PHYTOLOGY.  A  treatise  on  the  forms, 
properties,  and  kinds  of  plants. 

PIA  MATER  (in  Anatomy.)  The  interior 
membrane  enclosing  the  brain. 

PIANO  FORTE.  A  well  known  keyed 
instrument  of  German  invention,  whicli  sends 
forth  sounds  both  piano  and  forte,  that  is,  soft 
and  strong. 
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PIAZZA.  A  spacious  place  enclosed  with 
columns. 

PICiB.  An  order  of  birds  in  the  Linnaean 
system  under  the  class  Aves,  comprehending 
such  as  have  their  bill  compressed  and  convex, 
including  the  parrot,  crow,  raven,  magpie, 
cuckoo,  jay,  bird  of  paradise,  &c. 

PICKLE.  A  brine  or  liquor  usually  com- 
posed of  salt  for  seasoning  meat,  and  also  of 
spice  and  vinegar  for  prcservmg  fruits ;  also, 
the  fruits  presei^ed  in  pickle. 

PICaUET  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  certam 
number  of  men,  horse  or  foot,  who  do  duty  as 
an  outguard,  to  prevent  surprises. 

PIE  (in  Printing.)  The  composed  matter 
broken  or  thrown  out  of  order. 

PIER.  A  mole  or  rampart  raised  in  a  har 
hour  to  break  the  force  of  the  sea. 

PIGEON.  A  domestic  bird,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  as  the  rock  pigeon,  the  car- 
rier pigeon,  the  powter,  shaker,  tumbler,  &c 


PIGMENTS.  Artificial  prcparationa  in 
imitation  of  certain  colours. 

PIG  OF  LEAD.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  weight 

PIKE  (Ln  Ichthyology.)  A  fish  which 
abounds  in  most  of  the  lalces  of  Europe.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  voracity,  and  also  for  its 
longevity.  The  engraving  represents  tha 
American  pike. 


PlKFi  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  long  slender 
staff  with  a  pike  or  spike  at  the  end. 

PILASTER.     A  square  pillar. 

PILE  (in  Artillery.)  A  heap  of  shot  or 
shells  pile«l  up  info  a  wcdgelike  form. 

PILE  DRIVER.  A  machine  for  driving 
pointed  l).\iiiis  of  wood  into  liods  of  rivers  or 
soft  foundations,  on  which  to  raise  bridges 
and  buildings.  The  weight  A  is  raised  to  B 
liy  the  rope  BCD,  coiled  round  the  cylin- 
der D  G,  by  the  lever  M.  P.    When  A  ar- 
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rives  at  B,  it  is  detached,  and  falling  on  H, 
drives  it  dowu. 


PILGRIM.  A  person  who  takes  a  long 
journey,  often  with  great  privations,  for  devo- 
tional purposes.  The  first  English  settlement 
made  in  New-England  was  made  at  Ply- 
mouth, Dec.  22,  1620,  by  101  Puritans,  who 
fled  from  England  on  account  of  religious 
persecution.  The  anniversary  of  the  lauding 
of  the  Pilgrims  is  still  observed. 


PILLAR.  An  irregular  kind  of  column, 
raised  to  support  a  superstructure. 

PILLION.  A  sort  of  soft  saddle  for  a 
female  to  sit  on  horseback  behind  a  horseman. 

PILIjORY  (iu  Law.)  A  Wooden  macliinc 
in  which  oftcnders  arc  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude. 
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PILLOW  (among  Mariners.)  A  piece  ol 
timber  on  which  the  boltsprit  rests. 

PILOT.  One  who  ia  employed  to  conduct 
ships  into  roads  or  Imrbours,  over  bars  or 
sands,  &c. 

PIMENTO.    See  Allspice. 

PIN.  A  small  sharp-pointed  piece  of  wire 
with  a  head  to  it,  used  by  women  in  fastening 
their  clotlies ;  also,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  pin  which  serves  to  fasten,  as  the  linchpin, 
which  locks  tlie  wheel  to  the  axle ;  also,  the 
screw  of  a  musket  barrel,  and  the  like. 

PINCERS.  A  very  useftil  instrument 
used  by  carpenters,  smiths,  and  other  artisans, 
being  a  double  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  ki 
in  the  joint. 


PINCHBECK.  An  alloy,  containing 
three  parts  of  zinc  and  four  of  copper. 

PINE.  A  genus  of  trees,  of  which  the 
magnificent  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  one  species, 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  durability.  The 
wild  pine  of  Norway  supplies  the  deals  for 
buildings,  and  often  grows  straight  to  the 
height  of  80  feet.  Its  resinous  juices  resist 
the  frost,  and  preserve  the  leaves  during 
winter. 

PINEAL  GLAND.  A  small  hearUike 
substance,  about  the  size  of  a  peci,  situated  at 
the  basis  of  the  brain. 

PINE- APPLE.  The  fruit  of  an  herbaceous 
tropical  plant,  which  has  leaves  something 
similar  to  those  of  the  aloe.  The  fruit  resem- 
bles in  shape  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree,  whence 
it  has  derived  its  name.  Its  botanical  name 
was  Ananas,  and  in  the  Linnaean  system,  Bru- 
melia  Ananas. 

PINION.  The  joint  of  a  bird's  wing  re- 
motest from  the  body. 

PINION  (with  Watchmakers.)  The  nut 
or  lesser  wheel  of  a  watch. 

PINION  (with  Mechanics.)  A  lesser 
wheel  which  plays  in  the  teetli  of  a  larger. 

PINK.  A  small  fragrant  flower,  of  divers 
rich  colours. 

PINK  (among  Painters.)  A  faint  red  colour. 

PINK  (among  Mariners.)  A  small  vessel 
with  bulging  sides. 

PINNACE.  A  small  vessel  having  saib 
and  oars,  and  carrying  three  masts ;  also,  one 
of  the  boats  belonging  to  a  man  of  war. 

PINT.  An  Engtish  beer  measm-e,  the 
half  of  a  quart  and  eiglith  of  a  gallon. 

PINXIT,  abbreviated  Pinx.  Denotes, 
when  placed  af.  the  bottom  of  a  picture  with 
the  painter's  name,  that  be  painted  it. 
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PIONEERS  (in  Military  Tactics.)  La 
bourers  wlio  attend  an  army  in  its  inarcli,  to 
clear  the  way  by  cutting  df)wn  trees  and 
levelling  roads,  us  also  to  cast  up  trenches, 
make  mines,  and  tiie  like. 

PIONY.  A  garden  i)lant,  bearing  a  large 
flower  resembling  a  rose  in  shape. 

PIP.  A  disease  in  young  birds,  whicl 
consists  of  a  white  skin  or  film  under  tlie 
tongue. 

PIPE.    A  tube  made  of  clay,  which 
used  in  smoking. 

PIPE  (in  Building.)  A  conduit  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  and  other  fluids. 

PIPE  (in  Music.)  A  musical  wind  instru- 
ment, smaller  than  a  flute.  Pan-pii)es  are  a 
range  of  short  pipes  bound  together  side  by 
side. 

PIPE  (in  Anatomy.)  Thcwindpipc. 

PIPE  (in  Commerce.)  A  measure  of  wine, 
containing  126  gallons. 

PIPE  (among  Miners.)  The  ore  which 
runs  endwise  in  a  hole. 

PIPE-FISH.  A  fish  so  called  from  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  its  body, 

PIQUET.  A  game  of  cards  played  by 
two  persons  with  only  thirty-two  cards,  re- 
jecting all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and 
sixes. 

PIRATE.  A  sea  robber ;  one  who  lives 
by  plunder  at  sea. 

PISCES  (in  Ichthyology.)  The  third  class 
into  which  Linnajus  divided  the  animal  king- 
dom, consisting  of  five  orders,  namely,  the 
abdominales,  apodes,  cartilaginii,  jugiUarcs, 
and  thoracici.  They  breathe  air  by  their  gills 
instead  of  lungs,  tlie  air  being  extracted  by  an 
appaiatus.  They  have  the  senses  of  land 
animals,  and  can  move  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute.  The  multitude  of  fish  far  exceeds 
tliat  of  land  animals,  and  their  varieties,  forms, 
and  habits,  seem  equally  groat,  tliough  little 
observed. 

PISCES  (in  Astronomy.)  The  twelfth  and 
last  sign  in  the  zodiac,  marked  thus  (^.) 

PISCES  VOLANS.  A  constellation  in 
tht;  southern  hemisphere. 

PISTACHIO.  A  nut  of  an  aromatic  smell, 
growing  on  a  tree  in  Syria,  from  which  un 
oil  is  extracted. 

PISTIL,  or  Point AL  (in  BoUiny.)  An  or- 

San  adhering  to  tlic  fruit  for  the  reception  of 
ic  poUt-n. 

PISTOL.  A  sort  of  small  fire  arms,  the 
barrel  of  which  is  shorter  and  thicker  than 
that  tif  a  common  gun. 

PISTOLE.  A  German  coin,  in  value  from 
17«.  to  19».  sterling. 

PISTON.  A  sucker,  or  that  part  which 
acta  as  such  in  all  pumps,  Ac. 

PIT()H.  A  tonncioris  oily  sulistancc,  drawn 
chi<'flv  from  pim^s  and  firs. 

PITCH  (in  y\rchitt><  lino.)  The  angle  to 
wliiili  a  liable  cud,  and  conM.'(^uvntly  a  wlml*- 
Itviildihi;,  iss(it. 


PITCH  (in  Music.)  The  acutcnces  or 
gravity  of  any  particular  sound. 

PITFALL.  A  gin  or  snare  to  catch  Iwosts. 

PITH.  The  soft  sixjugy  substance  in  Uie 
stalk  or  stem  of  plants. 

PIVOT.  The  pin  on  which  any  thing 
turns. 

PLACARD.  A  proclamation  in  Holland, 
and  in  France  a  tabic  wherein  laws  and  or- 
ders were  hung  up ;  with  us,  vulgarly,  any 
bill  posted  up  against  a  wall  or  post 

PLAID.  A  sort  of  stuff  worn  by  High- 
landers. 

PLAGIARY.  A  literary  thief,  who  pur- 
loins tlic  works  of  another,  and  publishes 
them  in  his  own  name. 

PLAGUE.  A  contagious  and  malignant 
distemper. 

PLAICE.  A  sort  of  flat  fish,  weighing 
from  8  to  10  pounds,  which  has  a  delicate 
flesh.  This  fish  is  more  flat  and  square  tJian 
the  halibut. 


PLAN.  The  representation  of  sometliing 
drawn  on  a  plane,  as  ma])s  and  charts,  &c. ; 
or,  more  particularly,  the  draught  of  a  build- 
ing, such  as  it  is  intended  to  apjxjar  on  the 
ground. 

PLANE  (in  Geometry.)  A  plane  or  level 
surface,  whose  parts  lie  even  between  its  ex- 
tremities. 

PLANE  (among  Joiners.)  An  edged  tool 
for  paring  and  shaving  wood  smooth. 

PLANE  TABLE.  A  simple  instrunjcnt 
whereby  the  draught  of  a  field  is  taken  on  the 
spot. 

PLANETARIUM,  or  OnnEnY.  Ai^as- 
tronomical  machine,  made  to  represent  the 
motions  of  the  hoavcns.     Sec  OnnERY. 

PLANE-TREE.  A  tall  tree  resembling  « 
maple,  which  is  a  native  of  America. 

PLANETS.  Wandering  bwlics,  or  such 
stars  as  change  their  rxmition,  in  dLstinclinn 
from  the  fixed  stars.  1  hey  are  disiinguishrd 
into  primary  and  secondary.  Tlic  primary 
arc  those  whiclt  aresun|X)sed  to  revolve  round 
the  sun,  as  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Vonus,  Ac; 
and  the  secondary  are  tliosc  which  revolve 
round  a  primary  planet,  as  the  Moon,  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  IJramis.  The 
original  numU>r  of  planets  was  six,  c/)tu<titu. 
tinir,  as  was  imagined,  the  whole  phuirtiiy 
svsUMH.  Thcst;  wejc  Merairy,  Vrnus,  llic 
I-tfuth,  M.iry,  Jupilt  r,  and  Saturn,  wliicli  worfl 
di:iiii;.>uijhcd  l>y  buuic  mark  or  attiibute  of 
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the  deities  of  those  names.  Thus,  the  mark 
of  Mercury,  $?,  represents  his  caduceus  ;  that 
of  Venus,  a  mirror,  $  ,  with  a  handle  to  it; 
that  of  Tellus,  the  earth,  0,  to  denote  its 
form ;  that  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  a  spear,  cf ; 
that  of  Jupiter,  the  first  letter  of  his  Greek 
name,  % ;  and  that  of  Saturn,  a  scythe,  fj. 
To  the  above  six  planets  have  been  added  five 
others,  namely,  the  Georgium  Sidus,  or  Ura- 
nus, }^,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta. 

PLANISPHERE.  A  projection  of  the 
sphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a  plane, 
such  as  maps,  &c. ;  but  more  particularly,  a 
projection  of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  a  plane, 
representing  the  stars,  constellations,  Ac. 

PLANK.  A  piece  of  timber  sawed  for 
carpenter's  work. 

PLANTAIN.  A  tree  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  has  a  beautiful  foliage,  and  bears  an 
esculent  fruit. 


PLANTATION.    A  cultivated 
farm. 

PLANTER.  A  proprietor  of  grounds  in  the 
West  Indies  and  southern  section  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

PLASHING  HEDGES.  Bending  the 
boughs  and  interweaving  them,  so  as  to 
thicken  the  hedge. 

PLASTER  (m  Medicine.)  An  external  ap- 
plication, of  a  harder  consistence  than  oint- 
ment. 

PLASTER  (in  Masonry.)  Mortar  for  lay- 
ing on  walls,  &c. 

PLASTERER.  One  who  plasters  walls. 

PLATE.  A  broad,  flat  utensil,  as  a  plate  for 
eating  on,  and  a  copper-plate  for  printmg  on ; 
any  flat  piece  of  metal. 

PLATE  (in  Commerce.)  Vessels  or  utoi- 
■ils  made  of  gold  or  silver. 

PLATFORM  (in  Architecture.)  A  row  of 
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beams  which  support  the  timber  work  of  a 
roof;  also,  any  erection  consisting  of  boards 
raised  above  the  ground  for  an  exhibition  or 
any  other  temporary  purpose. 

PLATFORM  (in  Fortification.)  An  eleva- 
tion of  earth  on  which  cannon  is  placed. 

PLATFORM  (in  a  Ship  of  War.)  A  place 
on  the  lower  deck ;  the  mainmast. 

PLATING.  Covering  baser  metals  with 
a  thin  plate  of  silver  or  gold. 

PLATINUM.  A  metal  discovered  in  the 
mines  of  Choco,  in  Peru,  nearly  of  the  colour 
of  silver,  but  less  bright  It  is  reckoned  by 
some  to  be  the  heaviest  of  all  metals.  It  la 
malleable  and  ductile  like  gold. 

PLATOON.  A  small  square  body  of  forty 
or  fifty  musqueteers,  drawn  out  of  a  battalion 
of  foot,  and  placed  between  the  squadrons  of 
horse  to  sustain  them ;  also,  in  ambuscades  and 
narrow  defiles,  where  there  is  not  room  for  the 
whole  battalion. 

PLATYPUS.  A  newly  discovered  animal, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  shaped  like  the  bill  of  a 
duck,  and  the  feet  are  webbed. 

PLEA  (in  Law.)  That  which  either  party 
alleges  in  support  of  his  own  cause. 

PLEADER.  A  counsellor,  or  one  who 
argues  in  a  court  of  justice. 

PLEADING.  Putting  in  a  plea  in  law; 
also,  the  form  of  the  pleading. 

PLEBEIAN.  One  of  the  plebs  or  common 
people  among  the  Romans. 

PLEIADES.  A  cluster  or  assemUage  of 
stars  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  commonly 
called  the  seven  stars. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY.  A  commissioner 
or  ambassador  from  a  government,  invested 
with  full  power  to  transact  any  business  witli 
a  foreign  court. 

PLENUM  (in  Physics.)  A  term  denoting 
that  every  part  of  space  or  extension  is  fiiU  of 
matter,  as  is  maintained  by  the  visionary  Car- 
tesians. 

PLEONASM.  A  form  of  expression  in 
which  more  words  are  used  than  are  neces- 
sary. 

PLETHORA.  A  preternatural  fulness  of 
blood. 

PLEURA.  A  membrane  covering  the  in- 
side of  the  chesL 

PLEURISY.  An  inflammatiwi  of  the 
pleura. 

PLEXIS.  A  net-work  of  nerves. 

PLIEIRS,  An  instrument,  or  double  lev«r» 
the  fulcrum  of  which  is  at  the  centre^  and  it 
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enables  watchmakers  and  other  artisans  to 
take  firm  hold  of  any  small  object 

PLOT  (in  Dramatic  Poetry.)  The  fable 
of  a  tragedy,  comedy,  or  any  fictitious  narra- 
tive. 

PLOT  (in  Surveying.)  The  plan  or  draught 
of  a  field  or  any  piece  of  ground  surveyed 
with  an  instrument,  and  laid  down  in  the  pro' 
per  figure  and  dimensions. 

PLOTTING.  The  describing  or  laying 
down  on  paper  the  several  lines,  angles,  &c. 
of  apiece  of  land. 

PLOVER.  A  bird  which  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  the  sea-shore,  of  which 
there  are  several  species. 
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PLOUGH  (in  Agriculture.)  A  machine  for 
turning  up  the  soil  in  preparation  for  receiving 
the  seed.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  with 
a  handle ;  a  share,  or  sharpened  piece  of  iron, 
fixed  on  the  bottom  of  the  plough ;  and  a  coult- 
er, another  cutting  iron^  that  stands  upright  in 
the  plough. 


PLOUGH  (among  Bookbinders.)  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  the  edges  of  books. 

PLOUGHSHARE.  The  pointed  plate  of 
iron  which  is  drawn  through  the  soil,  a  ridge 
of  which  it  turns  over  by  the  rounded  shape 
of  the  hinder  parte. 

PLUM.  A  fruit  of  which  there  are  many 
different  kinds. 

PLUMBAGO,  or  Black  Lead.  An  ore 
of  a  shining  black  colour. 

PLUMBER.  A  maker  of  leaden  vessels,  or 
worker  in  lead. 

PLUMB-LINE  (among  Artificers.)  A  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  formed  by  means  of 
the  plummet. 

PLUME.  A  set  of  feathers  for  ornament, 
particularly  ostrich  feathers. 

PLUMMET.  A  leaden  weight  attached  to  a 
string,  by  which  depths  are  sounded  perpen- 
dicularly, and  perpendiculars  are  taken  by 
carpenters,  masons,  &c. 

PliUS,  i.  e.  MoHE.  A  tprm  in  algebra  to 
denote  addition,  marked  by  the  sign  (-{-),  as, 
4-|-6=  10,  that  is,  4  plus  6  equal  to  10. 


PLUSH.  Cloth  made  either  of  silk,  as  vel- 
vet,  or  o€  hair,  as  shag. 

PNEUMATICS.  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  tnechanical  properties  of  air  and  other 
compressible  fluids.  The  principal  mechani- 
cal properties  of  air  which  are  treated  of  un- 
der this  science,  are  its  fluidity,  weight,  and 
elasticity. 

PNEUMATIC  APPARATUS.  An  appa- 
ratus for  generating,  collecting,  and  exhibitmg 
gases.  A,  is  a  vessel  containing  some  ingre- 
dients for  generating  gas ;  B,  a  pipe  to  con- 
vey it  to  E,  the  glass  vessel ;  D,  nlled  with 
water,  which  is  driven  out  as  the  gas  enters  ; 
C  is  a  resting  bar,  and  a  vessel  of  water  to  let 
in  D  when  full  of  gas  for  use. 


PNEUMATICS,  History  op.  Although 
the  ancients  did  not  investigate  the  properties 
of  air  with  the  same  minuteness  as  the  modern* 
have  done,  yet  the  subject  evidently  engaged 
the  attention  of  Aristotle  and  other  Grecian 
philosophers.  Aristotle  was  aware  of  tha 
gravity  of  the  air,  and  observed  that  a  bladder 
filled  with  air  would  weigh  more  than  the 
same  bladder  when  empty ;  and  Empedocles 
ascribed  the  cause  of  respiration  to  the  weight 
of  the  air,  which,  by  its  pressure,  insinuates 
itself  into  the  lungs.  Its  elasticity  also,  as 
well  as  its  gravity,  must  have  be«i  known 
and  made  the  subject  of  experiments,  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  related  by  historians,  that  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  and  Ctesibius,  his  contemporary, 
invented  air-guns.  The  subject  was,  however, 
for  a  long  time  neglected,  or  treated  superfi- 
cially ;  for  the  effects  which  are  now  known  to 
arise  from  the  gravity  and  elasticity  of  the  air 
were  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  the  imagina- 
ry principle  of  a  Fuga  Vacui,  or  Nature's  ab- 
horrence of  a  vacuum,  a  principle  which  Ga- 
lileo did  not  altogetlier  discard,  although  he 
was  fully  aware  of  tiie  gravity  of  the  air,  and 
pointed  out  two  methods  of  demonstrating  it 
by  weighing  tlie  air  in  bottles ;  but  tlie  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  was  first  discovered  by 
Torricelli,  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  an  ex- 
periment, which  terminated  in  the  invention 
of  the  barometer  in  1643.  It  occurred  to  him, 
on  observing  that  a  column  of  water  34  jet 
high  is  BUBtained  al>ovc  it.s  level  in  fhe  tube  of 
a  common  pump,  that  the  same  force,  what- 
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cvpr  thnt  was,  would  sustain  a  column  of  any 
other  fluid  which  wpiglicd  as  much  as  Uiat 
column  of  water  on  tlio  same  base ;  and  hence 
be  concluded  tiiat  quicksilver,  being  about  14 
times  as  heavy  as  water,  would  not  be  sus- 
tained at  a  greater  height  than  29  or  30  inches. 
Accordingly  he  took  a  glass  tube  of  several 
feet  in  length,  and  having  sealed  it  hermeti- 
cally at  one  end,  he  filled  it  with  quicksilver ; 
then  inverting  it,  he  held  it  upright,  and 
keeping  his  finger  against  the  open  or  lower 
orifice,  he  immersed  that  end  in  a  vessel  of 
quicksilver,  and  on  withdrawing  his  finger, 
he  found  that  the  quicksilver,  according  to  his 
expectation,  descended  till  the  column  of  it  was 
about  30  inches  above  that  in  the  open  vessel ; 
whence  he  was  led  to  infer  tliat  it  could  be  no 
other  than  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  in- 
cumbent on  the  external  surface  of  the  quick- 
silver, which  counterbalanced  tlie  fluid  in  the 
tube,  and  thus  introduced  the  principle,  that 
the  air  had  not  only  weight,  but  that  its  weight 
was  the  cause  of  tlie  susfxjnsion  of  water  in 
pumps,  and  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube. 
Tills  principle,  after  repeated  experiments 
from  tfic  philosophers  in  Prance,  England, 
and  Germany,  became  established,  and  that 
of  tiie  vacuum  was  finally  exploded. 

Prom  this  time  they  proceeded  to  be  more 
minute  in  their  investigations,  and  Father 
Meraenne,  who  was  the  first  philosopher  in 
Prance  that  was  apprized  of  Torricelli'a  ex- 
periment, sot  about  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  air,  which  he  made  to  be  as  1  to 
400 ;  but  Mr.  Boyle,  by  a  more  accurate  ex- 
periment, came  to  a  nearer  result,  and  made 
it  to  be  to  thatT>f  water  in  the  pro[)orlion  of  1 
to  938 ;  and  Mr.  Hawksbee  succeeded,  after 
repeated  experiments,  in  obtaining  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  885.  Experiments  were  made  by 
others  in  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer, 
and  the  medium  of  all  is  alx)ut  1  to  832. 

As  to  the  elasticity  of  air,  which  also  be- 
came the  subject  of  experiment,  it  was  shown 
that,  with  moderate  pressure,  it  is  always 
proportional  to  the  density,  and  that  the  den- 
sity is  always  as  the  compressing  force 
whence  also  the  elasticity  of  air  is  as  the 
force  by  which  it  is  compressed. 

In  consequence  of  these  investigations  into 
tlie  mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  not  only 
was  the  barometer  invented,  and  the  air-gun 
revived,  but  other  pneumatic  machines  were 
contrived,  as  the  air-pump,  air-balloon,  ther- 
mometer, &c. ;  of  which  a  more  particular 
account  will  be  found  under  their  resixictive 
heads. 

POACHING  (in  Ijaw.)  Taking  game  by 
unlawfiil  means,  privately  and  without  au- 
thority. 

POETRY.  The  art  of  exproasing  senti- 
ments in  measured  syllables,  according  to  cer- 
tain rules,  harmony,  and  taste  :  identified 
wJJth  tliH  human  mind,  liex"ause  pracliscil  by 
ail  s»mi-barbaro\is  people,  an«l  with  improved 
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success,  as  they  advance  in  civilization.  At 
respects  the  subject,  it  is  divided  into  pastorals, 
satires,  elegies,  epigrams,  &c. ;  as  respects 
the  manner  or  form  of  representation,  into 
epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  &c. ;  as 
respects  the  verse,  into  blank  verse  and 
rhyra6. 

POINT  (in  Geometry.)  That  which  has 
neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness. 

POINT  (in  Astronomy.)  The  name  for 
certain  parts  in  the  heavens,  as  the  cardinal 
points,  the  solstitial  points,  &c. 

POINT  (among  Artists.)  An  iron  or  steel 
instrument  used  for  tracing  designs  on  copper, 
wood,  stone,  &c.;  in  Commerce,  lace  wrought 
with  the  needle. 

POINT-BLANK.  The  shot  of  a  gun 
levelled  horizontally. 

POINTER.  A  species  of  dog,  that  points 
out  the  game,  when  bunting. 


POINTERS  (in  Astronomy.)  Two  stars 
in  Ursa  Major,  the  hindermoet  of  the  wain, 
so  called  tecause  they  always  point  nearly  in 
a  direction  towards  the  North  Pole  star, 

POINTING  (in  Gunnery.)  The  levelling 
a  gun  towards  an  object. 

POINTING  (in  Grammar.)  Dividing  a 
discourse  by  means  of  points. 

POINT  OP  SIGHT  (in  Perspective.)  A 
point  on  a  plane  marked  out  by  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

POINTS  (in  Grammar.)  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, to  express  vowel  sounds ;  also,  characters 
for  separating  words  and  sentences  from  each 
other,  as  the  comma  (  ,  )  the  semicolon  ( ;  ) 
the  colon  (  :  )  period  or  full  stop  (  .  )  note  of 
admiration  (  !  )  note  of  interrogation  (  ?  ). 

POINTS  OF  THE  COMPASS.  Thirty- 
two  divisions  in  the  mariner's  compass,  each 
of  which  is  11  d^recs  and  15  minutes  distant 
from  each  other. 

POISON.  Any  substance  which  in  a  par- 
ticular mamier  deranges  the  vital  functions, 
and  terminates  mortally  if  not  counteracted. 

POLA,  Amphitheatre  at.    A  splendid 
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Bpecfmen  of  one  of  tliof?e  ancient  Roman 
theatres,  in  the  centre  of  whicli  irliulintors 
and  wild  beasts  used  to  be  e.diiljite'i  to  thou- 
sands of  spectators.  Those  at  Pola,  Verona, 
Riidliie  Coliseum  at  Rome,  are  the  largest  now 
remaining'. 

POLANDER.  A  native  of  Poland,  a  conn 
try  which  was  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  now  apportioned  between  Rus 
sia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  It  is  a  level  coun 
try,  abounding  in  marshes  ;  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive, altiiough  the  climate  is  cold.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  salt  mines  of  Cracow, 
which  contain  wiiole  villages  of  miners, 
many  of  whom  are  born  in  the  mines,  and 
for  years  know  not  what  it  ia  to  ace  the  light 
of  day. 
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POLARITY.  The  property  of  pointing  to 
ihe  poles,  which  ia  the  characteristic  of  tho 
magnet 

POLR  (in  Surveying.)  A  measure  con- 
taining 16J  feet. 

POLK  (in  Mathematics.)  A  point  ninety 
degrees  distant  from  Uie  plane  of  any  cir- 
cle. 

POLE  (in  Astronomy.)  The  extremity 
of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  an  imaginary  point 
on  tho  earth's  surface,  of  whicli  there  are 
two,  namely,  tho  Arctic  or  North  Pole,  and 
the  Antarctic  or  South  Pole.  These  are  so 
enc<)mpa.s8ed  with  ice,  that  every  attempt  to 
approach  them  within  a  cx>nsiderablc  distance 
has  hitherto  proved  incflcctual. 

POLECAT.  An  animal  of  tiio  weasel 
tribe,  which  emits  a  meet  fetid  vapour  when 


Kiirsued.  It  inhabits  Europe  and  Asiatic 
Russia.  It  is  a  dilferent  animal  from  tlie 
America  skunk  or  polecat, 

POLEMICS.  Treatises  concerning  dis 
pufed  points  in  theology. 

POLES.  a  figurative  expression  to  desig- 
nate the  two  fixed  points  on  the  earth's  surface, 
or  ends  of  the  axis,  round  which  all  the  rest 
turn;  but  their  site  being  surrounded  by  ice, 
they  have  never  been  approached  within  500 
miles. 

POLES  (in  Magnetism.)  The  two  pointg 
of  a  magnet,  corresponding  to  the  pott«  of 
the  world,  the  one  pointing  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south. 

POLE  STAR,  or  POLAR  STAR.  A  Ptar 
of  the  second  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail 
of  Ursa  Minor,  which,  owing  to  its  proximity 
never  sets,  and  is  Uierefore  of  great  use  to 
navigators  in  determining  the  latitude,  &c. 

POLICE.  The  internal  government  of  any 
town  or  country,  as  far  as  regards  the  pre- 
servation of  peace. 

POLICY.  The  art  of  government,  princi- 
pally as  regards  foreign  affairs. 

POLICY  OP  INSURANCE.  An  instru- 
mcnt  or  deed  by  which  a  contract  of  insu- 
rance is  effected. 

POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC.  The  ap- 
plication of  arithmetical  calculations  to  politi- 
cal uses,  as  in  estimating  tlie  revenues,  re- 
sources, and  populatitm  of  a  country.  The 
works  of  Doctor  Seyl)ert,  in  America,  and 
Mr.  Marshall,  in  Bjnt;l;md,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered proud  exemiilifioations  of  tliis  science, 
and  deserving  the  attention  of  all  legislators 
and  men  of  business. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  The  art  or 
.science  which  treats  of  the  wealth  of  nations. 
Its  otqect  is  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place, 
wherein  wealth  consists,  and  then  to  explain 
the  causes  of  its  production  and  tlie  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  distributed  tlirough  the 
different  orders  of  8«'iety.  It  likewise  endea- 
vours to  point  out  the  tendency  which  any 
political  regulations  may  have  to  favour  or  to 
injure  tlie  productions,  or  most  advantageous 
distribution  of  wealth.  Such  is  its  peculiar 
object ;  and,  consequently,  tliougli  writers  on 
political  economy  may  frequently  Ueat  on  the 
more  important  topics  of  national  security, 
freedom,  and  hapnincKs,  they  are  then  passing 
tho  strict  limits  ot  their  science. 

POLL  (in  Elections.)  The  register  of  tlio«8 
who  give  their  vote,  containing  their  name, 
place  of  residence,  Ac. 

POLLEN.  A  prolific  powder  contained  in 
the  anther  of  flowers. 

POLLUX.  A  star  of  tho  second  mngni- 
tilde  in  the  constcHati»>n  CJemini. 

POLY.  A  prefix  ill  ninny  words,  denoting 

multitude  or  indefinite  number,  an  p«>ly- 
syllable,  a  word  of  ninny  syllables;  polygon, 
a  fisrure  of  many  nnglw;  inilyndclphin,  poly- 
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POLYADELPHIA  (in  Botany.)  One 
of  the  Linnaean  classes,  including  plants  that 
have  many  stamens  to  each  flower  united  by 
their  filaments  into  three  or  more  distinct 
bundles. 
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POLYPE.  A  species  of  zoophytes,  wnose 
chief  animal  property  consists  of  having  a 
stomach  which  is  so  constituted  that  it  acta 
equally  well  if  the  animal  is  turned  inside  out. 
They  propagate  by  stems  or  buds,  and  when 
cut  into  parts,  each  part  becomes  a  perfect  ani- 
mal, living  in  water,  fixed  at  one  end ;  but 
myriads  of  them  reside  in  small  cells  of  corals, 
madrepores,  «fcc.  in  forms  like  plambs,  and  their 
multiplication  and  industry  create  rocks  and 
whole  islands  in  many  seas. 


POLYANDRIA  (in  Botany.)  One  cff  the 
Linnsean  classes,  including  plants  the  flowers 
of  which  have  many  stamens. 


POLYANTHUS.  A  plant  with  a  perennial 
root,  that  yields  many  flowers.  It  is  much 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  greatly  esteemed  for 
the  riclmess  and  diversity  of  its  colours. 

POLYGAMIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linn%an  classes,  including  plants  that  have 
both  male  and  female  flowers,  as  the  fig  tree, 
date  tree,  plantain  tree,  <&c 


POLYCiAMY.  The  having  more  than  one 
husband  or  one  wik,  either  at  the  same  time 
or  in  succession. 

POLYGAMY  (in  Law.)  The  having  more 
than  one  husband  or  wife  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  felony. 

POLYGIiOTT,  i.  e.  Many  languages ;  as, 
the  Polyglott  Bible,  a  Bible  printed  in  many 
languages. 

POLYGON.  A  figure  of  many  sides  and 
many  angles. 

POLYGYNIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnaean  orders,  containing  plants,  the  flo>\trs 
«f  which  have  many  pistils. 


POLYPUS.  A  sea-fish,  resembling  the 
cuttle-fish,  so  called  because  it  has  numerous 
feet. 

POLYPUS  (in  Sur^erjr.)  A  fleshy  tu- 
mour, commonly  met  with  in  tlie  nose,  that 
abounds  in  ramifications,  from  which  it  has 
its  name. 

POLYSYLLABLE.  A  word  of  many  syl- 


POLYTHEISM.  The  doctrine  that  there 
are  more  gods  than  one. 

POMACEiB  fin  Botany.)  One  of  Lin- 
naeus' natural  orders,  containing  plants  that 
have  a  pulpy  fruit,  as  the  apple,  pear,  &c 

POMATUM.  A  sweet-scented  ointment, 
originally  made  of  the  juice  of  the  apple,  call- 
ed pomewater,  but  now  of  hog's  lard,  roee- 
water,  &c. 

POMEGRANATE.  A  round  fruit,  of  the 
pomegranate  tree,  full  of  kernels. 

POMONA.    A    goddess  among  the  Ro- 
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worshipped  tus  the  patronesa  of  fruits 
and  flowers. 
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POMPEII.  A  town  of  Campania,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  was  buried  in 
an  eruption  that  happened  A.  D.  79.  The 
ruins  were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
eighteentli  century. 

PONTIFEX.  The  high  priest  among  the 
Romans. 

PONTIFF.  The  high  or  chief  priest  in  the 
Romish  and  Greek  churches,  as  the  pope  or 
patriarch. 

PONTIFICALLA.  The  robes  in  which  a 
bishop  performs  divine  service. 

PONTONS.  A  bridge  made  of  pontoons, 
or  boats  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
soldiers. 

POOP.  The  uppermost  part  of  a  ship's 
hull. 

POPE,  or  Papa,  (Father.)  The  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  in  certain 
provinces,  near  Rome,  a  temporal  sovereign. 
The  bishops  of  Rome  affect  to  owe  their  origin 
to  the  appointment  of  Peter,  the  apostle,  who, 
having  the  keys  of  heaven  given  to  him,  was 
considered  as  transferring  them  to  these  bi- 
shops as  his  successors  :  hence  they  assumed 
a  supremacy  which  was  admitted  Iw  all  the 
Western  Christians,  but  resisted  by  the  Ekist- 
ern  ones,  who,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Rus- 
sia, have  a  separate  Greek  church.  The  vices 
of  the  clci  gy  led,  however,  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  to  schisms ;  and  a  |)er- 
sonal  quanel  between  the  Pope  and  Henry 
VIII.  led  the  latter  to  assume  the  title  of  the 
Head  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  recognise 
the  principles  of  the  reformere,  which  were 
adopted  by  many  German  princes,  and  the 
northern  sovereigns.  Hence  the  European 
Christians  arc  now  divided  into  the  Roman 
and  Eiastern  churches,  and  the  Reformers, 
who  again  have  split  into  numerous  sects, 
chiefly'in  England  and  Holland.  The  Pope 
retains  his  spiritual  ascendancy  throughout 
Italy,  France",  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  four  liftlis  of  the  Irish  are  Catholics. 

POPLAR.  A  tall,  slender  tree,  of  quick 
growth.  The  wood  is  soft,  white,  and  stringy. 


POPULATION.  The  aggregate  number 
of  people  in  any  country,  which,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  births  above  that  of  the  deaths,  is 
continually  increasing  in  most  parts  of  the  ha- 
bitable world.  Asia,  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  quarter  first  occupied  by  the 
humjm  race,  is  supposed  to  contain  above 
500,000,000  inhabitants,  Africa  60,000,000, 
America  30,000,000,  and  150,000,000  are  as- 
signed to  Europe;  England  and  Wales  12 
millions,  Scotland  2,  and  Ireland  7.  The 
United  States,  13  millions. 

PORCELAIN.  A  sort  of  earth  or  clay,  the 
finest  kind  of  which  is  found  in  China :  also, 
the  ware  made  of  porcelain  or  any  fine  earths. 
In  China,  this  earth,  being  beaten,  and  steeped 
in  water,  affords  a  cream  at  the  top,  and  a 
grosser  substance  at  the  bottom,  the  former  of 
which  is  used  for  the  finest  kind  of  ware,  or 
china  ;  and  the  latter,  for  the  coarser  sort 

PORCUPINE.  An  animal,  native  of  Af- 
rica and  warm  climates,  resembling  a  hedge- 
hog, but  considerably  larger.  Its  body  is  co- 
vered with  long  bony  spines,  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  erecting  in  its  defence,  if  attacked  or 
in  danger ;  but  not  of  projecting,  as  has  been 
alleced. 


PORES,  Cavities  in  the  skin,  which  serve 
as  passages  for  tlie  perspiration  ;  also,  small 
interstices  between  the  particles  of  matter 
which  compos  bodies. 

PORPHYRY.  A  compound  rock,  consist- 
ing most  commonly  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

PORPOISE.  A  sort  of  dolphin,  having  a 
broad  back  and  a  bluntish  snouL  It  is  chief- 
ly remarkable  for  its  rolling  action  in  the 
water. 


PORT.  A  harbour  or  place  of  shelter,  where 
ships  arrive  witli  their  Ireights,  and  customs 
from  goods  are  taken;  also,  tlie  wine  that 
conies  from  0|>ortt). 

PORTCI'LLIS  (in  Fortification.)  A  ma- 
chine like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gates  of  a 
city,  to  be  lot  down  to  k«>pp  out  tlic  enemy. 

PORTER.  One  who  carries  gtHxls  for  hire, 
and  also  one  who  attends  at  a  gate. 
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PORTER.  A  kind  of  malt  liquor  made  of 
high-dried  malt. 

PORTHOLES.  Holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
vessels,  through  which  guns  are  put 

PORTMANTEAU.  A  cloak-bag,  to  carry 
tlie  necessary  clothing  on  a  journey. 

PORTUGUFiSE.  Natives  of  Portugal,  a 
small  but  fertile  kingdom  of  Europe,  having  a 
mild,  pleasant,  and  healthy  climate.  The  Por- 
tuguese are  friendly  and  hospitable,  but  indo- 
lent, haughty,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  re- 
vengeful. Lisbon  is  the  capiteJ,  and  contains 
about  240,000  souls. 


POSITION  (in  Aritlimetic.)  A  rule  in 
which  any  supposed  number  is  taken  at  plea- 
sure, to  work  the  question  by. 

POSITIVE  DEGREE.  The  first  degree 
of  any  quality  expressed  by  the  word  itself. 

POSITIVE  ELECTRICITY.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  bodies  supposed  to  contain  more  than 
tlieir  natural  quantity  of  electricity. 

POSSE  COMITATUS  (in  Law.)  The 
armed  power  of  thfe  county,  or  the  attendance 
of  all  persons  charged  by  tJie  sheriff  to  assist 
him  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  &c 

POSSESSIVE  CASE  (in  Grammar.)  Any 
ending  of  nouns  which  denotes  possession. 

POST  (in  Military  Affairs.)  Any  spot  of 
ground  that  is  marked  out  to  be  occupied  by 
soldiers. 

POST  (in  Commerce.)  A  conveyance  for 
letters  and  despatches. 

POST  (in  Grammar.)  A  prefix  to  many 
words,  implying  after,  as  postdiluvian,  after 
the  deluge. 

POSTHUMOUS  CHILD  (in  Law.)  One 
born  after  his  father's  death. 

POSTMAN.  One  who  delivers  the  letters 
from  the  post-ofBce  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addrt?ssed. 

POSTMASTER.  He  who  has  the  charge 
of  llie  letters  received  in  and  delivered  from 
the  poijt-ollicc. 

POSTMASTER   GENERAL.    He  who- 


presides  over  the  whole  bufeiiiess  of  the  pMi- 
office  dejtartment. 

POST  OBIT.  After  death. 

POST-OFFICE.  The  office  where  Uie  bu- 
siness of  receiving  and  forwarding  letters  is 
conducted.  The  transmission  of  letters  by 
this  mode  of  conveyance  was  first  introduced 
in  1635,  and  is  now  universal.  Letters  were 
first  conveyed  by  coaches  in  1785.  In  no 
country  is  the  post-office  cstabhshment  conduct- 
ed on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  the  United 
States. 

POSTSCRIPT.  What  is  added  in  a  letter 
after  it  has  been  signed  by  the  writer. 

POSTULATE.  Any  fundamental  princi- 
ple in  a  science  that  ia  taken  for  granted. 

POTASH.  An  impure  fixed  alkaline  salt, 
procured  by  burning  vegetables.  It  is  a  brit- 
tle, corrosive  substance,  ofa  whitish  colour  and 
acrid  taste. 

POTASSIUM.  A  metallic  substance,  pro- 
cured by  passing  a  galvanic  charge  through 
vegetable  alkali. 

POTATO.  An  edible  root,  a  native  of 
America. 

POTSTONE.  A  mineral  of  a  grecnisE- 
gray  colour,  found  abundantly  nesu-  the  lake 
Como  in  Lombardy. 

POTTER.  An  artisan  who  prepares  plastic 
materials,  shapes,  dries,  and  ornaments  them 
for  use.  Certain  earths  are  rendered  plastic 
by  being  worked  with  water;  forms  are  given 
to  the  plastic  material  by  means  of  moulds, 
wheels,  and  the  hands  of  the  workman.  The 
fluid  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  earth  is  re- 
produced in  its  desired  form.  The  glazing, 
colouring,  and  ornamenting,  involve  much 
science  and  ingenuity. 

POTTERY.  The  manufacture  of  earthen 
pots,  or  earthenware  in  general,  but  particu- 
larly of  the  coarser  sorts. 

POUNCE.  The  powder  of  gum  sanda- 
rach  sifted  very  fin& 

POUND.  A  weight  containing  12  ounces 
Troy,  and  16  avoirdupois  weight. 

POUND  (in  Law.)  Any  enclosed  place  for 
the  keeping  of  beasts  in,  particularly  such  as 
have  strayed  or  trespassed. 

POUNDER.  Tiie  name  of  a  great  gun, 
from  tlie  weight  of  the  baH  it  carries,  as  a  six, 
twelve,  and  twenty-four  pounder,  &c. 

POWDER.  Any  dry  substance  composed 
of  minute  particles,  as  gun-powder,  hair- 
powder,  &c. 

POWDER-CHESTS.  Triangular  chests 
on  board  a  vessel  for  holding  the  gun-pow- 
der, &c. 

POWDER,  Fulminating.  When  three 
parts  of  nitre,  two  parts  of  potash,  and  one  of 
sulphur,  are  previously  dried,  and  mixed  to- 
gether to  trituration,  they  form  a  compound 
known  by  the  name  of  fulminating  powder. 
A  few  grains  of  this  mixture  exposed  to  heat 
in  an  iron  ladle,  first  melt,  and  when  com- 
pletely fused,  tlicre  will  be  a  violent  explosion. 
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This  combustion  and  exploskJti  aro  owing  to 
the  instantaneous  evolution  of  elastic  fluids. 
The  potash  unites  with  the  sulphur  and  forms 
a  sulphuret,  which  with  the  assistance  of  the 
nitre  is  converted  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

POWDER-HORN.  A  horn  in  which  gun- 
powder is  kept. 

POWDER-MILL.  A  mill  in  which  gun- 
powder is  made. 

POWER  (in  Mechanics.)  Any  force  which, 
applied  to  a  machine,  sets  it  in  motion.  There 
are  six  simple  machines,  which  are  particu- 
larly denominated  the  six  mechanical  powers, 
namely,  the  lever,  the  balance,  the  screw,  the 
wheel  and  axle,  the  wedge,  and  tljc  pulley. 

POWER  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  produce 
of  any  quantity  multiplied  by  itself  any  num- 
ber of  times,  as  the  square,  cube,  biquadrate, 
«fec. 

POWER-LOOM.  A  loom  worked  by 
Eteam  or  water. 

POWER  OP  ATTORNEY  (in  Law.) 
An  instrument  or  deed  whereby  a  person  is 
empowered  to  act  for  another. 

POWER  OP  A  GLASS  (in  Optics.)  The 
distance  between  the  convexity  and  the  focus. 

POWTER.  A  sort  of  pigeon,  which  swells 
up  its  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 

PRACTICE  (in  Arithmetic.)  An  easy  and 
expeditious  method  of  resolving  questions  in 
the  Rule  of  Three,  as  applied  to  the  daily  bu- 
siness of  a  tradesman. 

PRACTICE  (in  Law.)  Any  fraudulent, 
underhand  mode  of  proceeding. 

PRACTICE  OP  THE  COURTS  (in 
Law.)  The  form  and  manner  of  conducting 
and  carrying  on  suits  at  law  or  in  equity. 

PR.«:MUNIRE.     See  Phemunike. 

PR.fiTOR.  A  chief  magistrate  among  the 
Romans,  instituted  for  the  administration  of 
tustice  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls. 

PRAWN.  A  small  sea-fish  of  Uio  crab 
kind,  larger  than  a  shrimp. 

PRAYER.  A  religious  exercise,  command- 
ed by  God,  and  producing  resignation  and 
hope  in  the  pious,  thereby  correcting  bad 
passions,  and  producing  mental  tranquillity. 

PREAMBLE  (in  Law.)  The  introductory 
matter  to  a  statute,  which  contains  the  rea- 
sons for  making  such  an  enactment. 

PREBENDARY.  A  clergyman  who  has 
a  prebend  to  officiate  in  a  cathedral. 

PRECARIOUS  (in  Law.)  An  epithet  for 
what  is  granted  to  one  upon  entreaty,'  to  use 
so  long  as  the  party  thinks  fit 

PRECEDENCE  (in  Heraldry.)  The  right 
•f  taking  place  before  another,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  authority,  and  foik.wo<l  exactly  on 
all  public  occasions  of  processions  and  tlie 
like. 

PRECEDENT  (in  Imv.)  An  original 
writing  or  deed  to  draw  others  by. 

PRECEPT  (in  Law.)  A  command  in  wri- 
tmg,  sent  out  by  a  magistrate  for  the  bringing 
•  person  or  a  record  Iwtbre  him. 
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PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES. 

A  slow  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points,  by 
which  they  change  their  place,  going  from 
east  to  west  or  backward,  in  antecedentia,  as 
it  \^  called,  that  is,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  signs. 

PRECIPITATE  (in  Chymistry.)  Any 
substance  in  a  solution  which  separates  and 
falls  to  the  bottom,  particularly  a  corrosive 
medicine  made  by  precipiUiting  mercury. 

PRECIPITATION.  The  falling  or  caus- 
ing to  descend  the  particles  of  any  metallic  or 
mineral  body,  which  are  kept  in  the  men- 
struum that  dissolved  it  by  putting  in  some 
alkali,  &c. 

PREDICATE  (in  Logic.)  That  which  is 
predicated,  that  is,  affirmed  or  denied  of  a 
thing,  as  'snow  is  white,  ink  is  not  white;* 
whiteness  is  here  predicated  of  the  snow  and 
the  ink. 

PREFECT.  A  chief  magistrate  among  the 
Romans,  who  governed  a  city  or  province  in 
the  absence  of  the  kin^,  consuls,  or  emperor. 

PRELATE.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  digni- 
fied  clergyman,  as  a  bishop  and  archbishop. 

PREMISES  (in  Logic.)  The  two  first  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism,  which  are  previously 
supposed  to  be  proved. 

PREMISES  (in  Law.)  Tilings  spoken  of 
or  rehearsed  befo'*e,  as  laAds,  tenements,  &c. 
before  mentioned  in  a  lease. 

PREMIUM.  TlJe  sum  of  money  given  for 
the  insuring  of  houses,  goods,  ships,  <fec. 

PREMUNIRE  (in  Enghsh  Law.)  A  writ 
originally  directed  against  those  offences 
which  affected  the  king  or  his  government, 
which  were  committed  under  the  sanction  of 
the  pope.  It  was  afterwards  extended  to  all 
such  offences,  from  whatever  cause  they  were 
committed  ;  also,  the  offence  itself,  which  sulv 
jected  the  offender  to  be  put  out  of  the  king's 
protection. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  A  sect  of  professing 
Christians  who  maintain  the  validity  of  ordi- 
natio£i  and  efovernmcnt  by  presbyters. 

PRESCRIPTION  (in  Medicine.)  That 
which  is  prescribed  by  a  physician  to  be  taken 
by  the  patient. 

PRESCRIPTION  (in  Law.)  A  right  and 
title  to  a  thing  grounded  upon  a  continued 
possession  of  it  lieyond  the  memory  of  man. 

PRESENTMENT  (in  Law.)  A  declara- 
tion or  report  made  by  jurors  or  others  of  any 
ollbnce  to  be  inquired  of  by  the  court  to  which 
it  is  presented. 

PRESS,  An  instrument  formed  by  the 
mechanical  power  of  the  inclined  plane,  in 
the  form  of  a  screw,  -sometimes  made  of  wood, 
and  sometimes  of  metal,  by  means  of  which 
manufacturwl  gixwlu  are  finislxjd  and  packed, 
and  printed  napcr  prosswl  l)cfore  it  is  boqad 
into  book.').  The  engraving  represents  Robert 
Hoe  &  Co's  patent  press,  with  side  rods  tnd 
screw  of  iron,  the  head,  platin,  aod  foot,  of 
mahogany,  secured  from  upliuing  by  two  rod* 
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of  iron,   with  screws  on  one  end,  passing 
through  them. 
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original  word  in  a  language,   from  which 
others  are  derived, 
PRINCE'S  METAL.  A  mixture  of  copper 

and  zinc. 

PRINT.  The  impression  taken  from  a  cop- 
per-plate. 

PRINTING.  The  art  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  characters  or  figures,  moveable  or 
immoveable,  on  paper,  linen,  siUr,  &c.  Print- 
ing is  of  four  kinds,  namely,  one  for  books, 
from  moveable  letters  composed  and  set  in  a 
form,  and  another  for  books,  from  solid  pages ; 
a  third  for  pictm-es,  from  copper-plates  ;  a 
fourth  for  printing  calicoes,  linens,  jStc  from 
blocks,  on  which  are  represented  diiferent 
figures.  The  first  of  these  is  printing,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  the  second  is  stereotype  print- 
ing; the  third,  rolling-press  printing,  or  cop- 
per-plate printing;  and  the  fourth,  calico- 
printing.  Printing  was  first  introduced  in 
the  fifteenth  century  at  Mentz  and  Haerlem, 
when,  instead  of  the  present  moveable  types 
or  letters,  blocks  of  wood  were  carved,  and 
tlie  impressions  were  taken  only  on  one  side. 

PRINTING-PRESS,  The  principal  ma- 
chine employed  in  the  art  of  printing,  by 
which  impressions  are  taken  from  the  type 
after  it  hfis  been  composed,  and  put  into  the 
form  of  a  sheet.    The  first  engraving  repre- 


PREJSS.  The  printing  machine,  and  also 
printing  itself,  as  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that 
is,  the  liberty  of  printing  whatever  one  pleases, 
without  any  restriction  from  the  government. 

PRESS  or  PRESSGANG.  A  detachment 
of  seamen  headed  by  an  officer  empowered  to 
impress  men  in  the  naval  service  in  England. 

PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE  (in  Law.) 
That  which  amounts  almost  to  full  proof 

PRESUMPTIVE  HEIR.  One  who,  if  the 
ancestor  should  die  immediately,  would  under 
present  circumstances  be  his  heir,  as  dist: 
guished  from  the  heir  apparent 

PREVENTIVE  SERVICE.  A  term  for 
a  body  of  men  employed  on  the  English 
coast,  to  keep  watch  and  prevent  smuggling. 

PRIMA  FACIE.  On  the  first  view  of  any 
question. 

PRIMARY  PLANETS.  Those  which  re- 
volve round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  as  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Ekrth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Herschel. 

PRIMATE.  The  first  or  chief  archbishop. 

PRIMATE  (in  Zoology.)  The  first  order 
in  the  Linnaean  class  of  mammalia,  including 
man,  the  ape,  baboon,  monkey,  &c. 

PRIME  FIGURE.  That  which  cannot  be 
divided  by  any  figure  but  itself 

PRIMITIVE  (ill  Grammar.)   The  root  or 


sents  a  machine  for  printing  worked  by  steam, 
which  will  print  from  1200  to  1500  impres- 
sions per  hour ;  the  second  is  a  press  made  of 
iron,  which  is  worked  by  a  man  and  a  boy, 
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who  can  print  from  250  to  300  impressions 
per  hour.  These  presses  are  manufactured 
by  Robert  Hoe  &  Co.  of  New- York  ;  and  the 
latter,  or  hand  press,  is  highly  approved  of, 
and  in  very  general  use  throughout  the  United 
States. 

PRISM  (in  Geometry.)  An  oblong  solid  con- 
tained imder  more  than  four  planes,  whose 
bases  are  equal,  parallel,  and  alike  situated. 

PRISM  (in  Dioptrics.)  A  solid  glass  in 
the  form  of  a  prism,  much  used  in  experi- 
ments on  the  nature  of  light  and  colours. 

PRIVATEERS.  Vessels  fitted  out  by  pri- 
vate persons,  with  the  license  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  making  prizes  of  the 
enemy's  ships  or  goods. 

PRIVET.    A  shrub  much  used  for  hedges. 

PRIVY  (in  Ijaw.)  One  who  is  partaker  of 
or  has  an  interest  in  any  action,  as  privies  in 
blood,  that  is,  heirs  to  the  ancestor ;  privies 
in  representation,  as  executors  or  administra- 
tors to  the  deceased. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL.  The  principal  coun- 
cil of  a  monarchical  government. 

PRIVY  SEAL.  The  king's  seal,  which  is 
first  set  to  sxich  grants  as  pass  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  English  government. 

PRIZE  (in  Naval  Affairs.)  A  vessel  taken 
from  the  enemy. 

PROBATE  (in  Law.)  The  right  or  juris- 
diction of  proving  wills. 

PROBATION.  The  trial  of  a  clergyman's 
qualifications  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  pre- 
paratory to  his  settlement 

PROBE.  A  surgeon's  instrument,  for 
searching  tlie  depth,  &c.  of  a  wound. 

PROBLEM  (in  Geometry.)  A  proposition 
in  which  something  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

PRO  BONO  PUBLICO.  For  the  public 
good. 

PROBOSCIS.     An  elephant's  trunk. 

PROCEEDS.  W^hat  proceeds  or  arises 
from  any  mercantile  transaction,  as  the  net 
proceeds  of  a  sale. 

PROCTOR.  An  advocate  in  the  civil  law. 

PRODUCE.  What  any  country  yields 
from  labour  and  national  growth,  which  may 
serve  either  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
be  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  crops 
of  grain,  &c.  are  the  produce  of  the  fields. 

PRODUCING  (in  Geometry.)  The  con- 
tinning  a  line. 

PRODUCT.  The  number  or  quantity 
produced  by  multiplying  two  or  more  num- 
bers together,  as  6X'1=20,  the  product  re- 
quired. 

PRODUCTION.  A  work  either  of  na- 
ture or  art,  as  the  productions  of  the  field,  or 
tlie  nroductionR  of  the  press. 

PROPRSSOil.  A  l.>cturer  or  reader  on 
any  art  or  science;  one  who  publicly  teaches 
any  art. 

PROFILE  (in  Architecture.)  The  draught 
of  a  buildine,  fortifications,  Ac. 
PROFILE  (iu  Sculpture  and  Painting.)  A 
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head  or  portrait  when  represented  eidewise, 
or  in  a  side  view. 

PROFIT.  What  is  gained  by  any  mer- 
cantile transaction. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  (in  Commerce.) 
The  profit  or  loss  arising  from  goods  bought 
and  sold ;  the  former  of  which,  m  bookkeep- 
ing, is  placed  on  the  creditor's  side,  the  latter 
on  the  debtor's  side. 

PRO  FORMA.    By  way  of  form. 

PROGRAMMA.  A  bill  or  advertisement 
containing  the  notice  of  any  exhibition  or  cere- 
mony. 

PROGRESSION  (in  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry.)  A  series  of  quantities,  keeping  a 
certain  ratio  among  themselves ;  when  they 
decrease  or  increase  with  equal  differences,  it 
is  called  arithmetical  progression,  as  1,  3,  5, 
7,  9 ;  when  they  increase  by  a  common  mul- 
tiplier, or  decrease  by  a  common  divisor,  it  is 
called  geometrical  progression,  as  1,  2,  4,  8, 
16;  which  increase  by  tlie  common  multi- 
plier, 2. 

PROHIBITED  GOODS  (in  Law.)  Such 
as  are  forbidden  to  be  carried  out  of  or  brought 
into  any  country. 

PROJECTILES.  Bodies  which  are 
thrown  forward  with  any  violent  force,  aa  a 
stone  cast  from  a  sling,  or  a  bullet  shot  firom  a 
gun.  The  curve  line  represents  the  path  of 
a  projectile  or  ball  shot  from  the  cannon. 


PROJECTION.  The  representation  of 
an  object  on  the  perspective  plane. 

PROJECTION  (in  Architecture.)  The 
out-jutting  or  prominency  of  columns,  Ac. 
beyond  the  naked  of  the  wall. 

PROLEGOMENA.  An  introduction  or 
preliminarv  discourse. 

PROMISSORY  NOTE.  A  note  of  hand, 
promising  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  at  a 
certain  time. 

PROMONTORY.  Any  high  ground 
running  out  into  tlie  sea,  the  end  of  which  in 
called  a  cape. 

PROMPTER.  One  who  aids  the  memory 
of  another. 

PRONOUN  (in  Grammar.)  A  word 
st2mding  in  the  place  of  a  noun,  and  marking 
the  ditferent  persons.  They  are  peraonal 
when  they  simply  denote  tlie  person,  aa  •  I, 
thou,  he,'  &c. ;  possessive,  when  they  aiao 
denote  possession,  as  '  my,  thitH^  his,'  ^kc.  { 
relative,  when  they  express  a  relation  to  same- 
thing  going  before,  as  '  which,  what ;'  inter- 
rogative, wnen  they  serve  to  ask  a  question ; 
demonstrative,  when  tliey  point  out  things 
precisely,  aa  '  this,  that ;'  ind^ite,  when  they 
point  out  things  indefinitely,  aa  'any,  some.' 
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PROOF  (in  PrJnfin?.) 
from  a  copper-plate,  to  eiiov 


An  imprestiiort 
how  the  BtatQ  of  the 
engraving." 

PROOF  SHEET.    The  sheet  of  a  book 

on  which  the  errors  to  be  corrected  are  marked. 

PROOF  SPIRITS.      Spirits    which,    on 

proof  or  trial,  are  found  to  be  of  a  certain 

strength. 

PROPER  NAME.  The  name  of  a  par- 
ticular  person  or  thing. 

PROPERTY  (in  Law.)  The  exclusive 
right  of  possessing,  enjoying,  and  disposing 
of  any  thing. 

PROPORTION.  The  equality  or  simili- 
tude of  ratios ;  thus,  the  four  numbers,  4,  8, 
i5,  30,  are  proportionals,  or  in  proportion,  be- 
cause the  ratio  of  4  to  8  is  equal  or  similar  to 
that  of  15  to  30,  it  being  in  both  cases  as  1  to  2. 
Between  proportion  and  ratio  there  is  this 
difference,  that  the  proportion  consists  always 
of  four  terms,  and  the  ratio  only  of  two. 

PROPOSITION  (in  Mathematics.)  A 
thing  proposed  to  be  demonstrated  or  proved. 
PROPOSITION  (in  Logic.)  Any  sen 
tence  or  speech  which  affirms  or  denies  any 
thing.  It  consists  of  the  subject,  or  that  of 
which  any  affirmation  or  denial  is  made ;  the 
predicate,  or  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject ;  and  the  copula,  which  unites 
the  two. 

PROROGATION.  A  lengthening  or  pro- 
longation  of  time.  Applied  generally  to  legis- 
lative bodies. 

PROSECUTION  (in  Law.)  The  com- 
mencing a  suit  against  any  one  in  a  court  of 
law. 

PROSODY.  That  branch  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  pronunciation  of  words  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  rule  or  measure. 

PRO  TEMPORE.  For  the  time  being. 
'  PROTEST  (in  Law.)  The  declaration  of 
any  member  of  a  legislative  body  stating  his 
dissent  from  the  vote  of  the  house,  and  his 
reasons  for  such  dissent,  which  he  has  a  right 
of  entering  on  the  journals  of  the  house ;  also, 
a  declaration  agamst  the  proceedings  of  a 
court. 

PROTEST  (in  Commerce.)  The  act  of  the 
master  on  his  arrival  with  his  ship  from  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  to  save  him  and  his  owners 
harmless  and  indemnified  from  damage  sus 
tained  during  a  storm ;  also,  the  declaration 
made  by  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  that 
the  same  is  dishonoured 

PROTESTANT.  The  name  first  given,  in 
1529,  to  the  followers  of  Luther,  virho  protest- 
ed at  the  diet  of  Spires  against  a  decree  of 
Charles  V. ;  a  name  since  given  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  reformed  churches. 

PROTEUS.  A  sea  deity  of  antiquity,  who 
was  said  to  assume  various  shapes. 

PROTHONOTARY.  A  register  or  clerk 
of  a  court. 

PROTOCOL.    The  firrt 
deed,  contract,  or  instrument. 
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PROTOMARTYR.  The  firrt  martyr  at 
witness  that  suffered  death  in  testimony  of  the 
truth ;  a  title  given  to  Saint  Stephen. 

PROTOTYPE.  The  first  pattern  or  model 
of  a  thing ;  the  original  of  a  copy. 

PROTRACTOR  (in  Surgery.)  An  instru- 
ment  for  drawing  out  extraneous  bodies  from 
a  wound. 

PROTRACTOR  (in  Surveying.)  An  in- 
strument  for  laying  down  on  paper  the  angles 
in  a  field.  The  protractor  is  a  small  semicir- 
cle of  brass  or  other  material,  the  limb  or  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  nicely  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees. 
PROV.  An  abbreviation  for  Proverbs. 
PROVISO  (in  Law.)  A  condition  inserted 
in  a  deed. 

PROVOST.    The  mayor  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  citv  or  town. 
PROW.  "^The  head  or  forepart  of  a  ship. 
PROXY.     One  who  acts  or  stands  for 
another  in  his  absence. 

PRUNELLA.  A  preparation  of  purified 
saltpetre. 

PRUNING.  Lopping  off  superfluous 
branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  make  them  bear 
fruit  the  better  ;  an  important  part  of  garden- 
ing, which  can  be  learned  only  by  practice 
and  experience. 

PRUSSIAN.  A  native  of  Prussia,  which 
is  a  considerable  kingdom  of  Europe,  tmd  for- 
merly a  part  of  Germany.  Prussia  is  level, 
cold,  and  moist,  but  healthy.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  mines  of  amber  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for 
their  bravery  and  martial  spirit  The  higher 
classes  are  well  informed,  bat  the  lower  aro 
ignorant  and  degraded. 


draught  of  p.  lent  poisons. 


PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  A  pigment  of  a  dark 
blue  colour,  now  procured  from  bullock's 
blood,  carbonate  of  potash,  vitriol  of  iron, 
alum,  and  muriatic  acid. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  firom 
Prussian  blue,  which  is  one  of  the  moet  vio- 


•.  Pamb.    a  prefix  vaei  to 
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many  worda,  a^  pseudo  martyr,  a  counterfeit 
martyr, 

PTOLEMAIC  SYSTEM.  The  syBtem 
of  astronomy  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  and  mathematician  of 
Pelusium  in  Egypt.  This  system  is  founded 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  im- 
tnoveably  fixed  in  the  centre,  not  of  tlie  world 
only,  but  also  of  the  universe,  round  which 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stare,  all  move 
from  e-ast  to  west  once  in  24  houi-s. 

PUBLICAN.  A  taxgatherer,  or  farmer 
of  the  public  revenues,  among  tlie  Romans  ; 
now  the  keeper  of  a  public  house  or  common 
place  of  entertainment 

PUBLICATION  (in  Literature.)  The 
editing  and  printing  a  book ;  also,  any  book  or 
pamphlet  offered  to  the  public. 

PUBLISHER.  One  who  puts  forUi  any 
printed  book  to  the  world,  particularly  he  who 
prints  and  publishes  the  manuscript  copies  of 
authors. 

PUDDING  STONE.  A  mineral  aggre- 
gate, consisting  of  flint  pebbles  imbedded  in  a 
fiilicious  cement. 

PUFFIN.     A  sort  of  auk  or  sea-gull. 

PULLET.     A  young  hen. 

PULLEY.  One  of  the  six  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  a  small  wheel,  having  a 
groove  around  it,  and  turning  on  an  axis,  as  in 
the  subjoined  cut. 
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j  PULPIT  (in  the  Christian  Church.)  An 
elevated  desk  where  the  sermon  is  delivered. 

PULSATION.  The  beating  of  the  pulse ; 
also,  a  morbid  sensation  in  the  body  like  th« 
beating  of  the  pulse. 

PULSE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  beating  of  the 
arteries,  or  tlieir  alternate  contraction  and  dila- 
tation,  by  which  the  blood  is  impelled  forward 
to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

PULSE  (in  Physics.)  The  stroke  with 
which  any  medium  is  effected  by  the  motion 
of  light,  sound,  &c. 

PULSE  (in  Botany.)  All  sorte  of  grain 
contained  in  husks  or  shells. 

PULVERIZATION.  The  reducbg  any 
solid  substance  to  pewder  ;  or  in  regard  to 
the  soil,  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  fineness  fit  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed,  an  important  part  of 
husbandry. 

PUMICE  STONE.  A  spongy,  light, 
crumbling  stone,  which  is  cast  out  from  vol- 
canic mountains,  and  is  also  procured  in  melt- 
ing glass. 

PUMP.  An  important  machine  for  ex- 
tracting the  air  from  a  pipe  placed  in  water, 
which,  by  pressure  of  the  air,  rises  33  feet  in 
the  vacuum.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to 
extract  air  from  a  close  glass  vessel,  and  it  is 
then  called  an  air-pump ;  a  is  a  solid  fitting 
piece  drawn  up  from  b,  and  leaving  a  vacuiun 
from  6  to  a,  owing  to  which  the  air  presses  the 
water  through  the  rising  valve  b,  and  the 
water  rushing  into  the  vacuum  escapee  at  an 
orifice ;  a  is  then  pushed  down  again  and  b 
closes,  and  on  being  raised  again  makes  a  new 
vacoum. 


PULLEYS,  System  of,  or  Polyspac- 
TON.  An  assemblage  of  several  pulleys  com- 
bined together,  some  of  which  are  in  a  block  or 
case,  which  is  fixed,  and  others  in  a  moveable 
block  that  risea  and  falls  with  tlie  weight 


PULP.     The  soft  part  of  fi nits,  roots,  &c. 


PUN.  A  playing  with  words  which  agree 
in  sound  but  differ  in  sense,  as  if  any  one 
sliould  play  upon  the  word  for  die  name  of  a 
man  and  the  name  of  an  animal. 

PUNCH.  A  liquor  made  with  brandy, 
spirits,  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons 
or  oranges  ;  also,  an  instrument  of  iron  or  steel 
used  in  piercing  holes. 

PUNCHEON.    A  block  or  piece  of  steel 


PULPIT.     A  stage  among  the  Roinans,  on  having  figures  engraven  on  it,  from  whidl  ira- 
which  the  actors  performed  their  partii.  Ipressions  ar«  taken ;  it  is  used  by  goldsmiths, 
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cutlers,  pewterers,  &c.     Also,  a  cask  contain- 
ing 120  gallons. 

PUNCTUATION.  That  branch  of  gram- 
mar which  teaches  the  discriminating  use  of 
certain  marks  adopted  to  distinguish  the  clauses 
of  a  period,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the 
eense,  and  at  others  to  the  grammatical  con- 
Btruction.  Tlius,  a  full  point  (.)  closes  a  perfect 
sentence,  a  colon  (:)  indicates  an  adjunct,  a 
semicolon  (;)  distinguishes  its  principal  part ; 
and  a  comma  (,)  parts  subordinate  to  the  semi- 
colon. A  sentence,  which  may  include  several 
periods,  terminates  a  branch  of  the  subject  or 
argument.  A  dash  ( — )  within  a  period,  calls 
for  attention  to  what  follows,  and  a  series  of 
dashes  indicates  the  energetic  feeling  of  the 
writer.  A  question  is  indicated  by  C?),  an  ex 
clamation  by  (!),  and  it  is  sometimes  convenient 
to  include  a  collateral  circumstance  in  a  paren 
thesis.  (  ). 

PUNCTURATION  (in  Surgery.)  The 
operation  of  making  punctures  or  small 
wounds  in  the  skin  with  a  needle,  for  relief  in 
certain  disorders,  as  rheumatism. 

PUNT.     A  sort  of  flat-bottomed  boat. 

PUPA.  The  chrysalis  'or  quiescent  state 
of  an  insect. 

PUPIL  (in  Anatomy.)  The  round  aperture 
in  the  middle  of  the  iris,  the  ball  or  apple  of 
the  eye,  through  which  the  light  passes. 

PUPIL.     One  under  the  care  of  a  tutor. 

PURGATION.  The  clearing  one's  self  of 
a  crime;  also,  a  superstitious  mode  of  trying 
persons  accused  of  any  crime,  which  was  for 
raerly  in  practice. 

PURGATORY,  A  place  where,  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful are  purified  by  fire  from  the  sins  which 
they  carry  with  them  out  of  this  life,  before 
they  are  admitted  to  a  state  of  perfect  bliss. 

PURITAN.  A  name  given  in  derision  to 
dissenters,  who  professed  to  have  a  purer  doc- 
trine and  discipline  than  others. 

PURPLE.  A  mixed  colour  of  red  and 
blue. 

PURSER.  An  officer  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  who  takes  charge  of  the  provisions,  &c 

PUS.  The  corrupt  matter  issuing  from  a 
Bore,  which  usually  precedes  the  healing,  and 
in  such  cases  is  termed  healthy  or  good  condi- 
tioned pus. 

PUTREFACTION.  The  spontaneous  de- 
composition of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
ac«)mpanied  mostly  with  a  fetid  smell.  Water 
and  atmospheric  air  are  active  agents  in  tliis 
process  of  nattirc. 

PUTTY.  Whiting  and  linseed  oil  pounded 
together  into  a  paste,  which  is  used  by  glaziers 
in  fastening  the  panes  of  glass,  and  also  by 
painters  in  stopping  crevices. 

PUZZULANA.  A  gray  kind  of  earth  used 
in  Italy  for  building  under  water. 

PYRAMID  (^in  Geometry.)  A  solid  stand- 
ing on  a  triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  basis, 
and  terminating  in  a  veitex  or  point  at  the  top. 


PYT 

PYRAMIDS  OP  EGYPT.  Noble  monti. 
ments  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  about  twenty  in 
numter,  near  Memphis.  The  largest  is  481 
feet  in  height,  measured  perpendicularly,  and 
the  area  of  its  base  includes  eleven  acres.  They 
are  monuments  of  vanity  to  celebrate  some 
persons  whose  age  and  names  are  now  for- 
gotten. The  engraving  represents  Pompey's 
Pillar  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Pyramids  near 
Cairo. 


PYRITEIS.  A  mineral  composed  of  iron 
and  sulphur.  i 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  An  acid  ob- 
tained from  beech  and  other  woods,  which  is 
a  liquid  of  the  colour  of  white  wine,  of  a 
strong  acid  and  slightly  astringent  taste.  It  is 
an  antiseptic,  and  serves  instead  of  wood  smoke, 
of  which  it  is  the  principle,  for  preserving 
animal  substances. 

PYROMETER.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring high  temperatures,  particularly  the  one 
invented  by  Mr.  Wedgewood  for  determining 
the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat.  This 
instrument  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
clay  progressively  contracts  in  its  dimensions 
in  proportion  as  it  is  exposed  to  higher  degrees 
of  heat. 

PYROPHORUS.  A  preparation  from 
alum  by  calcination,  which  takes  fire  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

PYROTECHNY.  The  science  which 
teaches  the  management  and  application  of  fire 
in  several  operations,  particularly  in  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  fireworks. 

PYTHAGOREAN  SYSTEM.  The  sjs- 
tem  of  astronomy  taught  by  Pythagoras,  a 


QUA 

Greek  philosopher,  contemporary  with  Daniel, 
Zoroaster,  and  Confucius,  600  B.  C  It  was 
founded  on  the  hypothesis  iiiat  the  sun  was  a 
moveable  sphere  situated  in  tlie  centre,  round 
which  the  other  planets  revolved.  This  is  now 
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called  the  Copernlcan  system,  because  it  waa 
revived  by  Copernicus. 

PYTHIAN  GAMES.  Games  celebrated 
in  Greece  every  five  years  in  honour  of  the 
Pytllian  Apollo  at  Delphi. 


Q,  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  a 
numeral  stood  for  GOO,  with  a  dash  over  it, 
thus  a,  for  5000 ;  as  an  abbreviation  among  the 
Romans  for  Quintus,  &c.  among  Mathemati- 
cians, Q,.  E.  D.  duod  erat  demonstrandum, 
i.  e.  which  was  to  be  demonstrated,  &c. ; 
among  Physicians,  Q,.  S.  Quantum  sufficit,  as 
much  as  wfis  necessary. 

UUACK.  A  medical  impostor. 

QUADRANGLE  (in  Geometry.)  A  figure 
consisting  of  four  sides  and  four  angles. 

QUADRANGLE  (in  Architecture.)  Any 
range  of  houses  or  buildings  with  four  sides 
in  the  form  of  a  square. 

QUADRANT  (in  Geometry.)  An  arc  of  a 
circle,  containing  tlic  fourth  part,  or  ninety 
degrees. 

QUADRANT  (in  Astronomy  and  Naviga- 
tion.) An  uistrument  for  taking  tiie  altitudes  of 
the  sun  and  stars.  Quadrants  are  of  different 
forms,  but  the  most  esteemed  is  Hadlev's 
quadrant,  as  represented  underneath.  This 
consists  of  an  ocUmt,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a 
circle,  the  index,  the  speculum,  two  horizontal 
glasees,  two  screens,  and  two  sight  vanes. 


QUADRATES  (in  Printing.)  Square 
pieces  of  mctiu  for  filling  up  void  spaces  be- 
twi'<'n  letters,  words,  &c. 

QUADRATIC  EQUATION  (in  Algebra.) 
An  winalion  in  which  the  unknown  quantity 
is  a  Hnnare. 

QUADRATURE.  The  finding  a  square 
equal  to  the  area  of  any  figure  given. 

QUADRATURE  OP  THE  CIRCLE. 
The  fimUug  somn  other  right  lintnl  figure  equal 
to  the  area  of  a  circio,  or  a  right  line  e(|nal  to 
ita  circumference,  a  protlciu  which  has  cm- 


ployed  the  mathematicians  of  all  ages,  but  as 
yet  in  vain.  It  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
diameter  to  the  periphery,  which  was  never 
yet  determined  m  precise  numbers.  Archi- 
medes showed  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is 
to  the  circumference  as  7  to  22,  and  the  area 
of  a  circle  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  as  1 1 
to  14  nearly. 

QUADRATURE  OP  CURVES.  The 
finding  a  rectilineal  space  equal  to  a  proposed 
curvihneal  one. 

QUADRILATERAL.  Pour  sided ;  an  epi- 
thet for  a  square,  parallelogram,  and  other 
figures  having  four  sides. 

QUADRILLE.  A  game  at  cards  played 
by  four  persons. 

QUADRUPED.  Any  four-footed  animal. 

QUADRUPLE.  Fourfold. 

QU^STOR.  An  officer  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  the  charge  of  ihe  public  re- 
venues. 

QUAIL.  A  bird  of  game,  nearly  allied  to 
the  partridge,  which  has  legs  without  a  spur, 
and  a  short  tall.  Quails  are  migratory  birds, 
and  much  less  prolific  than  partridges,  aa 
they  seldom  lay  more  than  six  or  seven  whitish 


QUAKERS.  A  religious  sect  of  professing 
Christians,  rnmaikahlo  for  their  singular 
neatness  of  dress,  and  many  other  peculiari- 
ties. They  are  also  donouiinatcd  Friends, 
boamse  they -address  all  persons  by  the  stylo 
of  friend. 

QUALITY  (in  Physics.)  The  property  of 
any  bwly  which  afTocts  onr  sonsrs  in  Purh 
manner  as  that  they  innv  I 

QUANTITY  (in  Pl.> 
nable  of  estimation  or  nw 
uig  compared  with  anolli  " 


be  said  tn  U- 


or  unequal  to  it.  Nnttn.u  mui..,,,,  i.-.  i.jhI 
which  nature  furnishes  us  with  :n  matter  and 
its  extcnsiouB. 
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CtUANTITY  (in  Grammar.)  An  affeolion 
of  a  syllable,  or  that  which  determines  a  sylla- 
We  to  be  long  or  short. 

QUANTUM  SUFPICIT,  or  Q.  S.  That 
which  is  necesBary. 

QUANTUM  VALEBANT.  As  much  as 
they  were  worth ;  applied  to  goods. 

QUARANTINE.  The  length  of  time 
which  every  ship  suspected  of  infection  is 
obliged  to  remain  in  some  appointed  place, 
without  holding  any  intercourse  with  the 
shore. 

QUARRY.  A  place  from  which  arc  ob- 
tained marble,  freestone,  slate,  limestone,  &c. 

QUARTAN,  A  fever  or  ague  tliat  coraes 
every  fourth  day. 

QUARTER  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  fourth 
part  of  any  thing. 

QUARTER  (in  Commerce.)  An  English 
corn  measure,  containing  eight  bushels. 

QUARTER  (in  Naval  Architecture.)  That 
part  of  a  ship's  hull  which  lies  from  the 
steerage  to  the  transum. 

QUARTER  (in  Geography.)  A  name  for 
each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  globe. 

QUARTER  (in  Militarjr  AtTairs.)  The 
gparing  of  men's  hves,  and  giving  good  ti-eat- 
ment  to  a  vanquished  enemy. 

QUARTER  DAYS.  The  days  which,  in 
England,  begin  the  four  quarters  of  the  yeeu-, 
namely,  the  25th  of  March,  or  Lady  Day ; 
the  24th  of  June,  or  Midsummer  Day ;  the 
29th  of  September,  or  Michaelmas  Day ;  and 
the  25th  of  December,  or  Christmas  Day. 

QUARTERING  (in  Law.)  The  dividing 
the  body  of  a  traitor  into  four  parts  after  it  is 
beheaded. 

QUARTERINGS.  The  partitions  in  an 
escutcheon,  according  to  the  number  of  coats 
of  arms  that  are  to  be  upon  it. 

QUARTER-MASTER.  An  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  provide  quarters  or  lodgings  for 
the  soldiers. 

QUARTETTO.  A  piece  of  music  for  four 
voices. 

QUARTO  (in  Printing.)  The  form  of  a 
book,  the  sheets  of  which  are  divided  into  four 
parts  or  leaves,  making  a 'square:  it  is  mostly 
abbreviated  in  this  manner,  4to. 

QUARTZ.  A  sort  of  siliceous  earth,  con- 
sisting of  silica,  with  a  small  portion  of  alu- 
mina and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  not  fusible 
per  se,  but  with  soda  it  runs  into  a  hard  pellu 
cid  glass ;  when  broken  it  becon!es  sand. 

QUASSIA.  A  sort  of  plant,  which  is 
sometimes  used  by  brewers  in  the  stead  of 
hops. 

QUEEN  CONSORT.  The  wife  of  a  king, 
who,  though  a  subject,  has  nevertheless  seve- 
ral prerogatives  above  other  women. 

QUERCUS  (in  Botany.)  The  oak-tree,  a 
genus  of  the  monoocia  polyandria  class  and 
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order.    The  oak  is  preferred  to  all  other  tim- 
ber for  building  ships. 

QUICK.  The  young  plants  of  the  haw- 
thorn, with  which  hedges  are  first  made. 

QUICKLIME.  Unslaked  lime. 

QUICKSANDS.  Sands  that  move  and 
shake,  into  which  those  wlio  pass  over  them 
axe  apt  to  sink. 

QUICKSET  HEDGE.  Any  live  hedge, 
in  distinction  from  that  made  of  dead  wood, 
but  particularly  that  which  is  set  with  quick. 

QUICKSILVER.  The  vulgar  name  for 
mercury.  It  is  14  times  heavier  than  water, 
but  fluid,  though  it  freezes  at  39°  below  zero, 
or  at  71  below  the  fi-eezing  point  of  water. 

QUIDNUNC.  A  curious  person  always 
asking  after  news. 

QUID  PRO  QUO.  An  equivalent  or  re 
turn  for  any  thing  given. 

QUILL.  The  feather  of  a  goose  or  a  crow, 
&c.  particularly  that  of  which,  when  cured, 
pens  are  made. 

QUINCE.  A  fruit  with  a  rough  acrid 
taste. 

QUINTESSENCE.  A  preparation  of  the 
essential  oil  of  some  vegetable  substance  in- 
corporated with  the  spirit  of  wine. 

QUIRK.  An  odd  piece  in  a  ground  plot, 
which  remains  after  the  square  has  been 
formed, 

QUI  TAM  (in  English  Law.)  A  sort  of 
popular  action  brought  at  the  suit  of  the  king 
as  well  as  the  party. 

QUITRENT.  A  rent  payable  by  tenants, 
whereby  they  go  quit  and  free  from  all  ser- 
vices. 

QUOITS.  A  game  which  consists  in 
throwing  a  quoit  or  round  iron  to  a  certain 
distance. 

QUIVER.  A  cww  for  arrows. 


QUORUM.  Magistrates  authorised  to  sit 
in  sessions.  Also,  a  legal  number  of  a  legis- 
lative or  other  body  for  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness. 

QUOTIENT.  What  results  from  the  di- 
vision of  one  number  by  another,  as  6-1-2=3^ 
the  quotient 

QUO  WARRANTO,  A  writ  to  inquire  by 
what  authority,  right,  or  titl^  any  person  or 
corporation  holds  a  franchise,  exercises  an  cf- 
lice,  and  the  like. 
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R,  tlie  seventeenth  letter  of  the  alphalxl,  as 
a  numeral  stood  for  80,  with  a  clash  over  it,  u, 
for  80,00() ;  as  an  abhreviation,  R.  for  Roma, 
Rex,  and  Royal ;  R.  C.  for  Rouiana  Civitas, 
&c. 

RABBETING.  The  cutting  of  channels  or 
grooves  in  a  board. 

RABBI.  A  doctor  in  the  Jewish  law. 

RABBIT.  An  animal  of  tlic  hnrc  kind,  but 
much  smaller.  Thcrn  are  two  sorts,  the  tamo 
and  the  wild  rabbit.  They  are  so  proHtic  tliat 
in  five  years  one  pair  would  multiply  to  a 
million  of  rabUta. 


RACCOON.  An  American  quadruped, 
(kimewhat  larger  tlian  a  fox  ;  its  fur  is  deemed 
valuable  next  to  tlmt  of  Uio  beaver ;  it  lodges 
in  hollow  trees. 


RACE.  A  sport  whicli  consists  in  running 
on  foot,  or  witli  horses,  as  a  trial  of  skill  for  a 
certain  premium  or  reward. 

RACK.  An  instrunient  for  torturing  per- 
sons suspected  of  crunes,  which  tliey  general- 
ly confess,  whctlicr  guilty  or  not,  to  escajie  the 
pains  iiiflicte«l,  and  from  the  same  cause  often 
accuse  innocent  persons  as  participators.  It 
is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  England,  but 
practised  in  elltvt  when  accused  persons  are 
cruelly  use<l  to  extort  confession. 

RAt)IANT  POINT.  Any  point  from 
whicli  rays  proceed. 

RADICAL.  The  distinguishing  part  of  an 
•cid,  which  iiiiiuw  with  oxygen,  and  is  com- 
mon to  all  acids. 

RADII'S  (in  Geomcliy.)  The mnii  diam- 
eter ol  a  nrcle,  or  a  right  line  drawn  fiom  the 
centre  to  tlic  circumference. 


RADIUS  (in  Anatomy.)  A  bone  of  the  fore 
arm. 

RAFT.  A  sort  of  float  consisting  of  boards 
fastened  together  side  by  side,  a  mode  of  con- 
veying tinil^r  by  water. 

RAFTERS.  The  nieces  of  timber  which 
standing  by  pairs  on  tlie  raising  piece,  meet  in 
an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form  tlie  roof  of  a 
building. 

RAG  ROWLEY,  or  Ragstone.  A  sort 
of  stone  of  the  siliceous  or  flint  class. 

RAIL.  A  migratory  bird,  which  inhabits 
the  sedgy  places  of  Europe. 

RAILS.  A  wooden  fence  for  enclosing  a 
place. 

RAILWAY.  A  species  of  road  or  carriage 
way,  in  which  the  track  of  the  carriage  wheels 
b».nng  laid  with  bars  or  rails  of  wotxl,  stone,  or 
metal,  the  carriage  runs  with  so  much  greater 
(acility  that  one  horse  will  perform  the  work 
of  many.  On  some  railways,  the  wagons 
are  moved  by  steam  instead  of  horses.  It  is 
C()ntcmplate<l  to  mstke  railways  in  various 
parts  of  the  U.  Slates.  Many  have  been  com- 
mcncetl,  and  several  are  already  completed. 
TJicir  utility  and  suixjriority  over  canals,  will, 
no  doubt,  cause  their  general  adoption  on  most 
roads  in  the  U.  States,  witliin  a  few  years, 
where  the  travelling  is  great. 

RAIN.  The  return  to  the  earth,  in  con- 
densed drops,  of  the  aqueous  vajjours  which 
are  raised  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  sun  and 
wind,  the  condensation  being  occasioned  by  a 
change  in  the  general  temjHjrature,  by  a  col- 
lision produced  by  contrary  currents  of  air,  or 
by  a  cloud  passing  into  a  cold  stratum  of  air. 
The  average  annual  depfli  of  rains  in  England 
is  about  32  incites  ;  between  the  tropics  it  is 
above  108  inches,  andnear  the  Arctic  circle  only 
1 6.  In  Peru,  the  Andes  uitercept  the  cloudij, 
and  the  constant  heat  over  sandy  deserts  pre- 
vents clouds  from  forming,  so  tJiat  tliere  is  no 
rain.  Mountains  receiving  motion  from  the 
aqueous  gas,  and  the  clouds  being  driven  to 
tliem  by  their  intercepting  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  much  rain  falls  in  such  districts, 
and  hence  tlicy  are  the  sources  of  gn  at  rivei-s ; 
from  this  cause  the  annual  fall  in  Switzerland, 
is  40  inches. 

RAINBOW.  An  efl\«t  on  droj^  of  rain, 
from  the  dillerent  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light  which  produce  diiFcrent  colours.  Tlie 
inner  bow  is  prtxiuced  by  a  refraction  at  tlio 
entrance  of  the  drop,  a  refleclion  from  its  l»ack, 
and  a  refraction  at  its  exit,  or  by  two  refrac- 
tions and  one  rcfl«>ctioii ;  ili-  ^  1.7 
twt>  refractions  ami  two  1 .  il.  ,1  |.,» 
drop  ;  and,  us  much  of  til'  li^'  ,  i,-d 
by  the  two  reflections,  so  the  uuh-r  liuw  is 
fninler  tliaii  tl*c  inner  Ik)W.  Aj  ail  the  drops 
in  a  tihowcr  oic  afl'uctcd  at  the  same  4iiiie,  ao 
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all  the  colours  of  light  are  visiLle  any  where 
to  a  spectator  whose  back  is  to  the  sun,  in  cir- 
cles which  are  from  55  to  52  degrees,  and 
from  42J  to  40  degrees  from  the  eye  ;  but  in 
the  two  bows  the  colours  are  reversed.  The 
two  bows  may  be  imitated  by  small  glass 
globes  of  water  placed  within  the  above  angles 
from  the  eye,  or  by  throwing  up  water  with 
an  engine.  A  line  passing  from  the  sun 
through  the  eye  of  the  spectator  goes  to  the 
centre  of  the  bow,  so  that  the  height  of  the 
bow  is  inversely  as  the  height  of  the  sun ;  and, 
if  the  sun  is  more  than  42  or  54  degrees  high, 
there  can  be  no  bow.  Of  course,  as  it  is  a 
mere  optical  effect,  depending  on  the  position 
of  the  eye,  no  two  persons  can  see  the  same 
bow.  The  moon,  or  any  strong  light,  will 
make  a  coloured  bow  as  well  as  the  sun. 

RAINBOW,  Marine.  A  phenomenon 
sometimes  observed  in  an  agitated  sea,  when 
the  wind  carrying  tlie  tops  of  the  waves  aloft, 
and  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  them,  they 
are  refracted,  &c  as  in  a  conunon  shower. 

RAIN  GAUGE.  An  instrument  for  measu- 
ring the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls. 

RAISIN.  The  grape  perfectly  ripe  and 
dried  either  in  an  oven  m-  by  the  heat  of  tlie 
sun  :  in  this  latter  case  they  arc  richer  and 
sweeter  than  when  dried  in  an  oven. 

RAISING  A  SIEGE.  Giving  over  the 
attack  of  the  place. 

RAKE.  An  implement  of  husbandry  pro- 
vided with  teeth,  for  maldng  the  eaitli  light 
and  smooth. 

RAKE  (among  Mariners.)  So  much  of  the 
hull  of  a  vessel  eis  hangs  over  both  ends  of  her 
keel, 

RAM.  The  male  of  the  sheep. 

RAMADAN.  The  Mahomedan  fast.  • 

RAMIFICATION.  Any  small  branch  is- 
suing from  a  large  one,  particularly  the  very  ml 
rmte  branches  issuing  from  the  larger  arteries, 

RAMMER.  An  instrument  for  driving 
stones  or  piles  into  the  ground. 

•RAMPANT  (ill  Heraldry.)  An  epithet  for  a 
beast  standing  directly  upright  on  his  hinder 


RAMPART  (in  Fortification.)    A 
bank  of  earth  raised  round  a  fortress,  to  cover 
it  from  the  fire  of  tlie  enemy. 

RAM'S  HEAD.  An  iion  lever  to  heave  up 
great  stones  with. 

RAM'S  HEAD  (among  Marin^-s.)  A  great 
block  or  pulley  into  wliich  tlie  ropes  called 
halliards  arc  put. 

RANA.  The  generic  name  for  that  class  of 
animals  in  the  Linnsean  system  of  which  the 
frog  and  the  toad  are  the  principal  species. 
Both  of  them  are  perfectly  harmless  ;  but  tlie 
toad  is  obnoxious  for  its  ugliness.  Toads  live 
to  a  great  age,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
they  are  often  found  alive  in  cavities  of  stones, 
where  tliey  muat  have  been  entangled,  at  the 
formation  of  tJie  stone,  many  centuries  before, 
and  have  existed  in  a  toritid  ;5talc.    The  Sui  i- 
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nam  toad  is  seven  inches  long,  and  produces 
its  young  from  cells  in  the  back.  Green  frogs 
are  eaten  by  the  French.  The  bull-frog  is  so 
called  from  its  noise,  as  loud  as  a  bull,  and 
often  eighteen  inches  long,  killing  and  swal- 
lowing poultry.  The  tiee-frog  lives  in 
branches,  upon  insects. 

RANCIDITY.  The  change  which  oils 
undergo,  both  in  smell  and  la>ste,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  hydiogen  of  oil, 
promoted  by  the  solar  rays. 

RANGE  (in  Gunnery.)  The  line  which  a 
shot  describes  from  the  mouth  of  a  piece  to 
the  point  where  it  lodges. 

RANGE  (among  Mariners.)  A  sufficient 
length  of  the  cable  drawn  upon  the  deck  before 
the  anchor  is  cast  loose  from  the  bow. 

RANK  (in  Domestic  Policy.)  The  situation 
which  one  man  holds  in  rcsyteci  to  another. 

RANK  (in  Military  Tactics.)    The  straight 
line  which  tlie  soldiers  of  a  battalion  or  squad' 
on  make  as  they  stand  side  by  side. 

RANSOM.  Money  paid  for  the  redeeming 
a  captive  or  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner  of  war. 

RANUNCULUS.  A  perennial  much  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  bearing  a  flower  of  a  globu- 
lar shape  ;  also,  the  botanical  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  of  which  the  globe  ranunculus,  tlic 
crowfoot,  and  the  spearwort,  are  tlie  principal 
species. 

RAREFACTION  (in  Physics.)  The  act 
of  causing  a  substance  to  become  less  dense ; 
it  also  denominates  tlie  state  of  this  lessened 
density.  The  term  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  elastic  fluids,  which  expand  so  as  to 
fill  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained 
after  part  is  extracted.  The  gas  liecomes 
rarefied  in  consequence  of  the  partial  exhaus- 
tion. Liquids  are  expanded  by  means  of  heat, 
and  thence  become  thinner  or  more  rarefied.  ^ 
RASH.  An  eruption  on  the  skin. 
RASP.  A  steel  instrument  with  sharp  teetli, 
used  in  rubbing  things  smooth. 

RAT.  A  well  known  animal  tliat  infests 
houses,  barns,  corn  stacks,  &c.  The  common 
rat  is  a  native  of  America,  as  is  also  the  water 
rat,  which  lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
ditches. 

RATAFIA.  A  delicious  liquor,  made  of 
tlie  kernels  of  apricots,  cherries,  «&<rr  steeped  ra 
brandy. 

RATE  (in  Law.)  A  valuation  of  every 
man's  estate,  for  determining  the  proportioR 
that  each  is  to  pay  to  any  tax. 

RATE  (in  Naval  Architecture.)  The  class 
or  degree  by  which  vessels  are  distinguished, 
as  reg£u*ds  their  force,  burden,  t&c. 
RATIEN.  A  thick  woollen  stulT. 
RATIFICATION.     The  confirmation  of 
a  treaty. 

RATIO.  The  mutual  habitude  or  relation 
of  two  magnitudes  of  tlie  same  kind  in  respect 
to  quantity ;  thus,  the  ratioof  2  to  1  is  double, 
of  3  to  1  triple,  &o. 
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RATION,  The  share  or  proportion  of 
meat,  drink,  forage,  &c.  given  to  soldiers  or 
seamen. 

RATIONAIiE.  The  account  or  solution 
of  any  phenomenon  or  hypothesis,  explaining 
tlie  principles,  and  every  other  circumBtance 
OB  which  it  dc|>cnds. 

RATLINES  (among  Mariners  called  Rat- 
Kns.)  Lines  which  make  the  ladder  steps  for 
going  up  the  shrouds  and  futtocks. 

RAT-TAIIjS  (in  Farriery.)  Certain  ex- 
crescences that  gradually  extend  from  the 
pastern  to  the  middle  of  a  horse's  shanks  ; 
and  which  are  thus  denominated,  from  the 
resemblance  they  Ijcar  to  the  tail  of  a  rat. 

RATTLESNAKE.    An  animal  of  the  ser- 

Eent  kind,  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
aving  a  tail  furnished  with  a  rattle,  which  it 
Bhakes  when  angry.  It  inhabits  the  woods 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  although 
its  bite  is  poisonous,  yet  it  does  not  attack  any 
one  unless  provoked. 
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RAVELINS.    Works  raised  on  the  coun- 
terscarp bpforc  the  curtain  of  a  place. 

^  RAVEN.  An  elegant  and  very  sagacious 
bird  of  the  crow  kind,  often  domesticated,  and 
capable  of  being  taught.  It  feeds  on  carrion, 
is  long  lived,  and  has  an  exquisite  sense  of 
smell. 


RAY.  A  Bjnglc  radiation  from  alvxly  which 
sends  out  einisf^ious  in  all  dirwtions. 

RAY.  A  gonus  of  flat  fish,  with  spiraclt^', 
of  which   there  are  niiirtoon   sj)ocir3  ;    the 

chief 'nt' f1i<'  r]<nU\  llinuil'iclf,  tlic  ••lin.' ).i\ 


and  the  torpedo,  possessed  of  galvanic  arrang(v 
ments  and  powcre. 


RAYS  OP  LIGHT.  Whether  light  con- 
sists  of  travelling  atoms,  or  atoms  propelled 
from  one  to  another,  the  effect  is  in  straight 
lines ;  but,  when  these  lines  fall  obliouely  on 
any  transparent  surface,  the  line  of  direction 
is  bent  towards  the  perpendicular  of  the  sur- 
face. If  the  surface,  then,  ia  circular,  the 
obliquity  varies,  and  the  effect  of  all  the  bend- 
iugs,  is  a  convergence  to  one  point,  as  when 
the  rays  enter  parallel,  as  from  the  right  to 
tiie  left  in  the  engraving ;  but  if  tlie  rays 
diverge,  as  from  tlie  lamp  to  the  gla.ss  lens, 
and  the  lamp  is  the  centre  of  a  double  convex 
lens,  or  in  tne  circumference  of  a  plano-con- 
vex lens,  then  the  rays  go  out  parallel  as 
from  left  to  right. 


RAZOR      An  instrument  for  shaving. 

REACTION  (in  Physics.)  The  resistance 
made  by  all  bodies  to  the  action  or  impulse  of 
others  that  endeavour  to  change  its  state, 
whether  of  motion  or  rest. 

READINGS.  The  different  manner  of 
reading  the  text  of  authors,  particularly  that 
of  classical  writers. 

READINGS  (in  Ijaw.)  Commentaries  or 
glossi\s  (m  the  law  text 

REAGENT.  The  name  given  by  chymists 
to  such  iKxlies  as  serve  to  detect  iho  conqxment 
parts  of  othera ;  thus  the  infusion  c»f  galls  ia 
a  reagent  whicli  detects  iron  by  a  dark  pur- 
ple precipitate. 

REALGAR  or  RED  ORPIMENT.  A  me- 
tallic Kulwtance,  tlio  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
which  is  either  native,  and  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  China,  or  it  i«  factitious,  procured  by 
l)<)i!ing  oipiinent  in  subliming  vessels. 

REAM.  Twenty  qnirr.q  of  p;»pcr. 
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of  husbandry  for  cnttiiig  down  grain,  instea 
of  reaping  willi  a  sickle. 


REAR.  A  military  term  for  behind,  as  rear- 
guard, a  body  of  men  that  follows  an  army 
in  its  march  to  pick  up  stragglers  and  the  like. 

REAR.  A  naval  term  ai>plied  to  the  squad- 
ron which  is  hindorraost. 

REBATE  AND  DISCOUNT.  A  rule  in 
arithmetic  by  which  discounts  upon  ready 
money  paymenU?  are  calculated. 

REC.  or  RECEIPT.  An  acknowledgment 
in  writing  of  money  received. 

RECEIVER  (in  liaw.)  One  who  receives 
stolen  goods ;  also,  the  name  of  some  officers 
appointed  to  receive  money,  as  the  receiver 
of  rents,  or  receiver  of  fines,  &c. 

RECEIVER  (in  Pneumatics.)  The  re- 
ceiver of  the  airpump,  a  glass  vessel  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  apparatus  out  of  whicli  the 
air  is  to  be  exhausted. 

RECEIVER  (in  Chymistry.)  A  vessel  for 
receiving  any  distilled  liquor. 

RECIPE.  Directions  for  preparing  any 
mixture  or  compound,  as  a  physician's  recipe, 
a  cook's  recipe,  and  the  like. 

RECIPROCAL.  An  epithet  for  what  acts 
by  alternation. 

RECIPROCAL  TERMS  (in  Ijogic.) 
Terms  which  having  the  same  signification 
are  convertible,  as  man  and  rational  animal  ; 
lor  man  is  a  rational  animal,  and  a  rational 
anfmal  is  man. 

RECIPROCAL  PROPORTION  Hn 
Arithmetic.)  Is  when  in  four  numbers  trie 
ipurth  is  less  than  tlie  second  by  so  much  as 
the  third  is  less  than  the  first,  and  the  contrary, 

RECIPROCAL  VERBS  (in  Grammar.) 
Such  as  reflect  the  action  on  the  agent  him- 
Bclf,  as  I  love  myself,  thou  lovest  thyself,  &c 

RECITATIVE.  The  rehearsal  of  any 
tiling  on  a  stage  in  musical  cadence. 

RECKONING  or  SHIP'S  RECKON- 
ING.  The  account  kept  of  a  ship's  way,  by 
which  it  may  be  known  at  any  time  where  she 
is;  the  account  taken  from  the  logbook  is 
called  the  dead  reckoning. 

RECOGPilZANCE.  A  l)ond  or  obligation 
ocknowledged  in  some  court,  or  before  some 
judge. 

RECORD.  A  public  act  enrolled  and  pre 
served  in  co»\rts  of  record. 

RECORDER.  An  officer  associated  witli 
the  mayor  of  a  town  for  the  administration 
of  justice arrording  to  the  forms  of  law. 

RECOVERY  ^in  Law)  The  obtaining 
of  any  thing  by  judgment  or  trial  at  law. 
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RECTANGLE  A  figure  having  right 
angles,  as  a  square,  &c. 

RECTIFICATION  (in  Astronomy.)  The 
setting  the  globes  in  such  position  as  to  fit 
them  for  the  performance  of  problems. 

RECTIFICATION  (in  Geometry.)  Tlie 
finding  a  right  line  equal  in  length  to  a  curve. 

RECTIFICATION  (in  Chymistry.)  The 
repeating  a  distillation  or  sublimation  several 
timas,  in  order  to  render  the  substemce  purer 
and  finer. 

RECTUM.  The  last  portion  of  the  large 
intestines. 

RED.  One  of  the  simple  or  primary  co- 
lours of  bodies,  which  is  distinguished  into 
different  shades,  as  scarlet,  vermilion,  crimson, 
&c. 

REDEMPTION  (in  Law.)  The  right  of 
re-entering  upon  lands,  &c.  that  have  been 
assigned  or  sold,  upon  reimbursing  the  pur- 
chase money.  This  right  is  sometimes  termed 
the  equity  of  redemption. 

REDOUBT  (in  Fortification.)  A  smaU 
square  fort,  without  defence  but  in  front. 

REDPOLE.  A  finch  with  a  red  spot  on 
the  crown. 

REDSHANK.    A  bird  of  the  curlew  tribe. 

REDSTREAK.    A  sort  of  apple. 

REDUCTION  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  rule  by 
which  money,  weights,  or  measures,  are  re- 
duced to  their  least  or  greatest  parts. 

REDUCTION  OP  ECIUATIONS  (in 
Algebra.)  The  reducing  them  to  tlie  simplest 
state,  or  clearing  them  of  all  superfluous 
quantities. 

REDUCTION  (in  Surgery.)  An  operation 
whereby  a  dislocated  bone  is  restored  to  its 
proper  place. 

REDUCTION  OP  A  DESIGN  OR 
DRAUGHT,  &c.  The  making  a  copy  there- 
of, either  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original. 

REED,  A  plant  with  a  long,  hollow,  knot- 
ted stem,  growing  in  fens  and  watery  places. 

REEFING.  A  sea  term  for  tlie  rolling  or 
taking  up  a  sail. 

REEL.  A  machine  turning  rouiid  on  an 
axis,  on  which  lines  of  different  kinds  are 
wound. 

RE  ENTRY  (in  Law.)  The  resuming  or 
retaking  possession  of  lands  lately  lost. 

REFfiRENCE  (in  Law.)  Referring  a  mat- 
ter in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitra- 
tor ;  also,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  referring 
a  matter  to  a  master. 

REFERENCE  (in  Printing.)  A  mark  in 
the  text  of  a  work  referring  to  a  similar  one 
in  the  Bide  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  also, 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  such  marks. 

REFINING.  The  art  of  purifying  any 
thing,  but  particularly  the  assaying  or  refin- 
ing gold  and  silver  by  sepai'ating  all  other 
bodies  from  them. 

REFLECTION.  A  term  generally  used  in 
natural  philosophy,  to  denote  tl»e  rebound  of 
(the  rays  of  light/ heat,  and  sound,  from  an  op- 
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posing  surface.  Polisljci  siufacps  reflect  the 
light  to  the  eye,  and  are,  theiefore,  rnfjst  gene- 
rally termed  reflectors  or  mirrors.  Heat  and 
sound  are  reflected  without  relation  to  the  eye, 
and  are  returned  from  more  rugged  objects. 

REFLECTION,  Laws  of.  The  reflec- 
tions of  light,  heat,  and  sound,  are  found  to 
obey  the  same  laws  as  the  rebound  of  elastic 
balls  projec5ted  upon  elastic  surfaces.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  the  particles  of  light  and  air 
have  been  treated  as  being  reflected  b)r  virtue 
of  their  elasticity;  although,  on  tliis  principle, 
we  cannot  well  account  for  tiie  reflection  of 
light  from  b(jth  surfaces  of  a  glass  mirror. 

REFLECTION,  Angle  of,  Tlie  law  of 
reflection  is  generally  expressed  by  the  asser 
tion,  that  "the  angle  of  incidence  is  always 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,"  and  is  thus 
explained :  If  in  the  accompanying  figure  A  B 
1)0  a  plane  surface,  and  a  ball  at  D  be  impelled 
towards  C,  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  in 
the  direction  D  C,  it  will  rebound  from  the 
point  C  back  towards  D,  in  the  same  li 
C  D ;  but  if  the  ball  be  projected  to  the  same 
|K»int  C,  from  any  point  E,  in  a  direction  not 
perpendicular  to  A  B,  it  will  rebound  on  the 
otlier  side  of  D  C,  towards  P,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  E  C  D,  which  is  termed  "  tlie  angle 
of  incidence,"  shall  always  be  equal  to  P  CD, 
' '  the  angle  of  reflection."  If  instead  of  a  ball, 
we  suppose  a  ray  of  light  to  emanate  from  E, 
nnd  fail  upon  C,  it  will  Ije  reflected  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  eye  A  P,  along  the  line  C  P ; 
ill  which  direction  only  could  an  object,  re 
fleeted  from  the  point  G,  be  visible.  A  pulse 
of  air,  which  is  sometimes  a  "  ray  of  sound," 
f«llows  the  same  law,  and,  if  proceeding  from 
E,  would  be  reflected  from  C,  directly  in  the 
line  C  P,  in  the  points  of  which  it  would  be 
heard,  (if  sufliciently  strong,)  as  a  reflected 
sound  or  echo.  Some  authors  call  E  C  B  the 
augle  of  incidence,  and  A  C  F  that  of  reflec- 
tion ;  but  the  misnomer  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  they,  too,  are  equal.     When  the 
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reflection  is  made  from  a  concavo,  or  from  a 
convex  surface,  the  angles  of  incidence  ami 
reflection  are  still  equal ;  Init  they  arc  mea- 
sured by  the  tangent,  or  rather  taugeulial 
plane,  whicii  touclics  tlie  curve  at  the  jKtiuton 
whi<-li  the  incident  ray  fslls.  We  may  add, 
that  all  terrestrial  rays  are  divergrnt,  as  pro- 
teeding  fi.ini  «  point ;  but  tiiose  of  the  sun  are, 
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on  account  of  hU  immense  distance,  considered 
«s  i)«rallel.  Convergent  are  such  as  meet  in 
a  focus,  which  they  can  oi^^y  do  by  reflection 
or  by  refraction. 

REFORMATION.  The  change  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  was  first  set  on  foot  in  Germany  by 
Luther,  but  had  been  previously  begun  in 
England  by  Wickliffe,  and  completed  by  Hen- 
ry VIII.  who  assumed  the  title  of  Head  of  the 
Church. 

REFRACTION.  The  deviation  of  a  ray  of 
light  from  tliat  right  line  in  which  it  would 
have  continued  if  not  prevented  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes. 
Thus,  when  we  immerse  one  end  of  a  rod,  in 
a  slanting  direction,  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
pajt  immersed  apjiears  as  if  it  were  bent,  or 
broken,  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This 
phenomenon  is  the  consequence  of  the  rays  of 
light,  (by  which  the  rod  is  rendered  visible,) 
being  bent  in  Uicir  cpurse ;  the  straight-linol 
direction,  in  which  tliey  originally  issued,  be- 
ing changed  by  falling  on  another  medium. 
Refraction  is,  therefore,  used  in  natural  philo- 
sophy as  the  denomination  of  tliat  deviation 
from  its  course,  which  a  Ixxly  invariably  ex- 
periences, when  passing,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, from  one  fluid  meflium  to  another  of  a 
diflerent  density.  Tho  term  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  rays  of  light  as  tliey  pass  through  trans- 
parent bodies, 

REFRACTIVE  POWER.  The  various 
transparent  media  refract  the  rays  of  light  in 
diflerent  degrees.  Ijet  A  B  «  6,  in  the  accom- 
jianying  figure,  Ihj  a  transparent  body,  on 
which  a  ray  C  D,  incides  from  a  luminous 
point  C,  upon  the  plane  surface  A  B,  at  D. 
Were  this  ray  to  preserve  its  rectilinear  direc- 
tion, it  would  pass  on  to  the  point  E;  but 
meeting  with  another  medium  at  tlie  point  D, 
it  is  reflected  to  P ;  bo  that  the  luminous  point 
C,  would  be  seen  by  tlic  eye  at  P,  and  not  at 
E.  Draw  the  right  line  G  H,  perpendicular 
to  A  B,  tlirough  tlio  point  of  incidence  D, 
which  line  G  D  H,  is  termed  the  axis  of  re- 
fraction. The  angle  C  D  G,  is  tlie  angle  of 
incidence,  and  H  D  P  is  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion. These  angles  have  a  fixfnl  relation  to 
each  otlier,  in  the  same  transparent  body, 
wliatcvcr  the  angle  of  incidence  may  be,  but 
tliat  proportion  is  different  in  some  bodies  from 
what  it  is  in  others ;  and  hence  those  bodies 
are  said  to  have  a  greater  or  less  refractive 
power.  When  the  incident  ray  is  pcrpendi- 
ular  to  the  surface  on  which  it  nJIs,  (as  in  tlio 
direction  G  D  H,)  there  is  no  refraction.  In 
every  other  direction,  the  ratio  between  the 
lues  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  refrac- 
tion is  constant,  and  is  termcxl  tlio  index  of 
refraction.  Thus,  in  water,  if  tlie  sine  of  tlin 
angle  of  refraction  Iw  taken  as  unity,  that  of 
incidence  will  l)e  alwut  11-3;  and,  therefore, 
the  index  of  refraction  in  water  is  marked  in 
the  cooiparalive  tables  as  being  1.336.    This 
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is  called  the  law  of  the  sinrs.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  a  ray  of  light  from  a  dense  to  a  rarer 
medium  the  refratition  ia  rei^ersed. 
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REFRACTION,  Double.  The  refrac- 
tion last  mentioned  is  now  termed  Simple  Re- 
fraction, because  a  theory  has  been  formed  of 
the  laws  of  tliat  double  refraction,  which  was 
long  ago  observed  in  Iceland  spar,  but  has 
since  been  found  to  take  place  in  many  other 
crystals,  and  may  be  even  artificially  commu- 
nicated to  glass ;  the  ray,  or  pencil  of  light, 
when  falling  on  a  crystal  of  doulile  refraction 
produces  a  double  image.  It  separates  into 
two  parts  or  rays,  one  of  which  follows  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  sines,  and  the  other  is  re- 
fracted "  according  to  a  new  or  extraordinary 
law."  These  two  pencils  of  light,  into  which 
the  ray  is  divided,  are  termed  "by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster the  ordinary  ray,  and  the  extraordinary 
ray. 

REGALIA  (in  Law.)  The  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  a  king ;  also,  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty, the  crown,  sceptre,  &c.  worn  by  kings 
at  their  coronation. 

REGENT  (in  Law.)  One  who  governs 
during  the  minority  of  a  king,  or  while  he  is 
incapable  of  reigning. 

REGIMEN  (in  Medicine.)  A  rule  of  living 
as  to  diet,  &c.  prescribed  for  a  patient. 

REGIMEN  (in  Grammar.)  The  govern- 
ment of  one  word  by  another,  as  nouns  by 
verbs,  &c. 

REGIMENT.  A  body  of  soldiers  consist- 
ing of  several  companies,  ujider  the  command 
of  a  colonel. 

REGISTER  (in  Law.)  A  book  of  public 
records. 

REGISTER  (in  a  Chnrch.^  A  book  in 
which  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials,  are 
registered. 

REGISTER  (in  Chymistry.)  A  contrivance 
in  furnaces  for  increasing  or  diminisliing  the 
intensity  of  the  heat. 

REGISTER  (among  Ijctterfounders.)  One 
of  the  inner  parts  of  the  mould  in  wiiich  the 
printing  types  are  cast.  Its  use  >.=!  to  direct 
the  joining  the  mould  justly  together  again  af 
ter  opening  it  to  take  out  the  new  cai?t  letter. 

REGISTER  (among  Printers.)  Disposing 
the  forms  on  the  press  so  that  the  lines  and 
pages  printed  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  fall  ex- 
actly on  those  of  the  other. 

REGLET  (in  Architecture.)  A  liule,  flat, 
narrow  moulding  in  pannels,  &c. 

REGULAR    (in    Geometry.)    A  regular 


figure;  one  whose  sides  and  angles  are  all 
equal. 

REGULAR  (in  Grammar.)  A  regular  verb, 
one  that  is  conjugated  by  some  rule. 

REGULAliS.  Soldiers  regularly  disci- 
plined and  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment- 

REGULARS  (in  the  Romish  Church.) 
Clergy  that  live  under  some  rule  of  obe- 
dience. 

REGULATOR  OF  A  WATCH.  A  small 
spring  belonging  to  the  balance. 

RbGULUS.  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  Leo. 

REGULUS  (in  Chymistry.)  An  imperfect 
or  impure  metallic  substance. 

REINDEER.  An  animal  of  the  deer  kind, 
generally  described  as  having  horns  ramose, 
recurvated  round  with  palraated  summits. 
When  full  grown,  this  animal,  according  to 
Pennant,  is  four  feet  six  inches  higli,  the  body 
of  a  somewhat  thick  and  square  form,  and  the 
legs  shorter  tlian  those  of  the  common  stag. 
Tiie  general  colour  is  bro^vn  above  and  white 
beneath,  but  advancing  in  age  it  frequently  be- 
comes of  a  grayish  white,  and  sometimes  al- 
most black.  Both  sexes  are  furnished  with 
horns ;  those  of  the  male  are  much  larger  and 
longer  than  those  of  the  female.  To  the  La|> 
lander  this  animal  is  considered  as  the  com- 
mon substitute  of  the  horse,  tlie  cow,  the  sheep, 
and  the  goat.  The  milk  furnishes  cheese,  tlie 
flesh  food,  the  skin  clothing,  the  tendons  bow- 
sti-ings,  and,  when  split,  thread,  the  horns  glue, 
and  the  tones  spoons.  A  Laplander  is  some- 
times possessed  of  a  thousand  deer.  Their 
chief  food  is  a  species  of  moss,  which  covers 
vast  tracts  of  the  northern  regions.  This 
they  find  in  abundance  during  die  summer, 
bvit  in  winter  their  fodder  is  scarce,  and  tlien 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  are  required 
for  Uieu:  support.  Trained  when  young  to 
draw  the  sledge,  tlieir  services  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  when  grown  to  maturity. 
They  will  then  proceed  about  thirty  miles  per 
day  without  Fustaining  any  injury,  and  some- 
times when  pressed,  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  but 
such  journeys  generally  prove  fatal  to  the  ani- 
mal. The  reindeer  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
regions.  In  Europe  its  chief  residence  is  Nor- 
way and  Lapland.  In  Asia,  Siberia  and  Kamt- 
schatka.  In  America,  Greenland  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay,  but  it  is  rare- 
ly found  to  the  south  of  Canada.  A  few  years 
since  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
breed  into  England,  but  success  did  not  equal 
expectation.  The  common  deer  are  more 
preserved  in  England  than  in  any  otlier  coun- 
try. They  are  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  from  Norway,  by  James 
I.  and  from  thence  into  South  Britain,  They 
now  aboimd  in  almost  eveiy  country.  Of 
these  animals,  \inder  the  generic  term  cervus, 
there  are  many  species,  dilfering  from  each 
'ither  in  habit  ;tnd  nppoaranco,  tli*^  pnrticulars 
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REJOINDER  (in  Law.)  The  defendant's 
answer  to  Uie  plaintiff's  reply. 

RELATIVE  (in  Grammar.)  A  sort  of  pro- 
noun which  relates  to  some  noun  going  be- 
fore, as  which  and  who. 

RELEASE  (in  Law.)  An  instrument  in 
writing,  which  dis4:harge8  from  obligation  or 
imprisonment. 

RELIEVO,  or  Relief  (in  Sculpture.)  The 
projection  or  standing  out  of  a  figure  above 
the  ground  or  piano  whereon  it  is  formed. 
There  are  tlir.Y!  kind.s  of  relievo,  nmnely,  tlic 
alto,  which  projects  as  much  as  life;  the  bas- 
so relievo,  wlien  the  work  is  raised  but  a  litUe; 
and  demi  relievo,  when  one  half  of  the  figure 
rises. 

RELIGION.  That  worship  or  homage 
which  is  due  to  God  considered  as  Creator 
imd  Preserver,  and,  with  Christians,  as  Re- 
-Iteiuer  of  the  world.  The  foundation  of  all 
religion  is,  thattliere  is  r.<  iod,  and  that  for  his 
infmilc  |)erfix-tiona  and  iiiniimorablo  favours 
he  requires  some  acknowledgment  and  scr- 
vic«  from  his  creatures.  Hence  religion  ne- 
r<-sHnrily  OTip|M^'a  some  intercourse  IxJtween 
Go<l  and  man.  Religion  has  be<^n  divided  into 
two  brnnrhea.  natural  anrl  revealed 

RELIGIOU.S  IlOlLSiVS.  Convent--^,  mo 
nasteri.'s,  inumcri.s,  and  the  like,  in  the  Ho- 
inisii  ('lunch,  where  f»f  i-s<in!i  live  under  cor- 
laiu  ruloj,  and  arc  Luuud  bv  their  vows  to 


lead  a  religious  life :  at  the  Reformation  thete 
religious  houses  were  dissolved,  and  tlieir 
wealth  seized  by  Henry  VIII. 

REMAINDER  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  dif- 
ference,  or  that  which  is  left  after  subtracting 
one  quantity  from  another. 

REMINISCENCE.  That  power  of  U.e 
mind  by  which  it  recalls  things  which  have 
been  forgotten.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
memory  with  uninterrupted  remembrance, 
while  reminiscence  allows  intervals  of  for- 
gelfulne.'^.'). 

REMITTANCE.  A  6«un  of  money  sent 
from  a  distance  to  discharge  a  debt. 

REMORA.  The  generic  nante  for  the  sack- 
ing-fish. 

RENDEZVOUS.  An  appointed  place  of 
ni«>«>ting,  particularly  for  soldiers. 

RENNET.  The  gastric  juice  and  contents 
of  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  used  in  turning  milk 
to  curds. 

RENT.  The  annual  sum  paid  by  an  occu 
pant  for  the  use  of  lands  or  tenements. 

REPEATER.  A  kind  of  watch  which  by 
means  of  a  sjiring  repeats  or  strikes  the  hour. 

REPELLANTS.  Medicines  which  drive 
the  Jiumours  from  tlic  part  wlicre  they  have 
settled. 

REPERTORY.  A  place  where  things  are 
deposited ;  also,  a  book  in  which  thuigs  are 
uieflKKJically  entered. 

REPLEVIN  (in  Law.)  A  release  of  cattle 
or  goods  that  are  distrained. 

REPLICATION  (in  Law.)  ThepkunUra 
reply  to  the  defendant's  answer. 

REPORT  (in  I,aw.)  A  relation  of  cases 
judicially  deliated  and  decided  upon. 

REPRESENTATION  (in  Uw.)  The  per- 
sonating  another,  as  in  tlie  case  of  an  heir  by 
representation. 

REPRESENTATIVE  (in  Law.)  One 
who  represents  tlio  person  of  another,  as  a 
memljer  of  congress,  ttc. 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 
A  government  having  national  councils  con- 
sisting of  persons  chosen  by  the  peopk;  to  re- 
prt«ent  their  persons  and  consult  their  inte- 
rests, such  as  the  parliament  of  England,  the 
chnmlxrs  of  France,  tlie  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  \tc. 

REPRI EV  E  (in  Law.)  A  warrant  for  sus- 
pending the  execution  i.f  a  malefactor. 

REPRINT.  A  \Kiok  print.d  again. 

REPRISALS.  The  seizing  the  vessels  or 
gixnls  of  merchant  strangers  as  an  equivalent 
f<^r  sonic  loss  sustained  from  the  nation  ot 
which  they  arc  subje<-ts. 

REPRODUCTION.  The  |K>wor  in  some 
hxlies  of  l)cing  restored  by  a  process  of  nature 
after  having  lieen  dostroyctl,  as  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  tree  from  a  slip,  but  more  particular- 
ly the  reprixhiction  oi  animals  which  have 
been  cut  nilo  pieieB,  as  the  polyno  and  some 
other  worms;  also^  tlio  limlw  of  crab:,  lob- 
btcrs,  &c.  aix  reproduced  whw  brokcaoff. 
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REPTILES.  The  first  order  of  animals  un- 
der the  class  amphibia  in  the  Linna^an  sys- 
tem, comprehending  tlie  toad,  tlie  frog,  the 
dragon,  the  lizard,  crocodile,  &c. 

REPUGNANCE  (in  Law.)  A  contradic- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  before,  as  in  deeds, 
grants,  &c.  which  makes  them  void. 

REPULSION  (in  Physics.)  A  power  in 
bodies  of  opposing  the  approach  of  other  bo- 
dies, as  oil  and  water,  which  for  a  time  refuse 
to  be  incorporated;  it  is  opposed  to  attrac- 
tion. 

RESCUE  (in  Law.)  Tlie  violent  taking 
away  or  causing  to  escape  one  that  is  taken  by 
lawful  authority. 

RESERVE.  A  body  of  men  kept  apart  in 
the  day  of  battle,  for  some  particular  service  as 
occasion  may  require. 

RESIANT  (in  Law.)  One  residing  in  a 
certain  place. 

RESIDUARY  LEGATEE.  He  to  whom 
the  residue  of  a  personal  estate  is  given  by 
wUJ. 

REISIDUUM.  The  residue,  or  wliat  is  left 
after  any  chymical  process. 

RFjSIN,  or  Rosin.  A  solid,  inflammable 
substance,  exuding  from  trees,  as  the  common 
resin,  or  turpentine,  from  the  pine ;  mastich, 
from  the  pistacea ;  sandarach,  from  the  thuya ; 
laudanum,  from  the  white  poppy,  Ac.  Pure 
resins  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  the  impure 
resins  are  not  sohible. 

RESISTANCE,  or  RESISTING  FORCE. 
Any  power  which  acta  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  another. 

RESOLUTION  (in  Mathematics.)  A  me- 
thod by  which  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a 
proix)sition  is  discovered. 

RESOLUTION  (in  Chymistry.)  Tlie  re- 
ducing a  body  to  its  component  parts. 

RESOLUTION  (in  Surgery.)  The  dis- 
persing of  tumours. 

RESOLUTION  OP  FORCES  (in  Me- 
chanics.) The  dividing  any  force  or  motion 
ihto  several  others  in  other  directions,  but 
which  taken  together  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  single  one. 

RESPIRATION.  The  act  of  receiving  a 
portion  of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  again 
emitting  it.  The  bloofl  of  the  veins  is  charged 
with  a  portion  of  carbon  which  it  emits  in  tlie 
lungs,  and  this  carbon  uniting  with  the  oxy 
gen  received  in  tlie  lungs,  forms  cai  bonic  acid 
gas,  and  is  emitted,  as  is  also  nitrogen  and 
azote.  An  ordinary  sized  man  consumes 
about  46,000  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per  day, 
and  makes  20  respirations  in  a  minute.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  during  re 
spiration  is  diminished  after  swallowing  in- 
toxicating liquors,  or  under  a  course  of  mer- 
cury, nitric  acid,  or  vegetable  diet. 

RETAINER.    An  adherent  or  depenthuit. 

RETAINING  FEE.  A  fee  given  to  a  bar 
riBter  to  keep  him  fiom  pleading  for  the  oUier 
side. 
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RETALIATION.  The  act  of  retummg 
like  for  lilte. 

RETARDATION  (in  Physics.)  The  act 
of  diminishing  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body, 

RETE  MUCOSUM.  A  mucous  mem- 
brane  between  the  epidermis  and  tlie  cutis, 
which  is  one  part  of  the  integument  of  the 
skin. 

RETICULA.  A  contrivance  among  as- 
tronomers for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
eclipses. 

RETINA,  The  third  or  innermost  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  which  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  organ  of  vision. 

RETORT.  A  chymical  vessel,  with  an 
open  end,  capable  of  bearing  great  heat.  Any 
substance  intended  to  be  acted  upon  by  great 
heat  being  put  into  it,  is  exposed  in  it  over  a 
lamp,  or  other  fire,  and  on  being  volatilized, 
passes  through  the  end  into  any  other  vceael 
adapted  to  receive  it,  as  in  tlie  engraving. 


RETREAT.  The  retrograde  movement  of 
any  army  or  body  of  men. 

RETRENCHMENT,  Any  work  raised  to 
cover  a  post. 

RETRO,  Backward;  a  prefix  to  many 
words,  as  retrocession,  retrogradation,  &c. 

RETROCESSION  OP  THE  EQUI- 
NOXES.  The  going  backwards  of  the  equi- 
noctial points  of  tlie  signs  Aries  and  Taurus. 

RETROGRADATION.  A  moving  back- 
wards. 

RETURN.  A  certificate  from  sheriffs  of 
what  is  done  in  the  execution  of  a  writ. 

RETURN  DAYS  (in  Law.)  Certain  days 
in  term  time  for  the  return  of  writs. 

RETURNS  (in  Commerce.)  That  which  is 
returned,  whemer  in  goods  or  specie,  for 
merchandise  sent  abroad ;  also,  tlie  return  of 
money  laid  out  in  the  way  of  trade. 

REVELATION.  The  miraculous  commu- 
nications made  by  God  of  his  will  to  man, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Bible. 

REVENUE  (in  Law.)  The  yearly  profit 
that  accrues  to  a  man  from  his  lands  or  pos- 
sessions. In  an  extended  sense,  the  public 
revenue,  or  tlie  yearly  income  derived  from 
the  taxes  and  other  sources  for  tlie  support 
of  the  government. 

REVERBERATORY.  A  very  sUong  fur- 
iiaoc  mcd  for  calcining  minerals,  dc 
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REVERSAL   OP   JUDGMENT.     Tlie 
it  void. 
*ERSE  OP  A  MEDAL.    The  back 
aide,  or  that  which  docs  not  contain  tlie  prin- 
cipaJ  figure. 

REVERSION  (in  Law.)  Is  when  the 
possession  of  an  estate  which  was  parted 
with  for  a  time  returns  to  the  donor  or  his 
heirs. 

REVIEW  (in  Military  Affairs.)  The  dis- 
play of  a  body  of  rnen  before  the  general,  that 
he  may  iudge  of  their  condition. 

REVIEW  (in  Litcratiu-e.)  A  periodical 
publication  which  professes  to  give  a  criticism 
of  publications  as  they  appear. 

REVISE  (among  Printers.)  A  second  or 
third  proof  of  a  sheet  to  be  printed  ;  taken 
off  in  order  to  Ije  compared  with  the  previous 
proof,  to  see  whether  all  the  mistakes  marked 
in  it  are  actually  corrected. 

REVOCATION.  The  recalling  or  making 
void  any  grant. 

REVOLUTION  (in  Astronomy.)  The 
motion  of  any  heavenly  body  in  a  circular 
line  until  it  returns  to  the  same  point  again. 

REVOLUTIONIST.  A  favourer  of  politi- 
cal revohitions. 

RHETORIC.  In  tlie  most  extensive  sense 
of  this  word  it  denotes  the  art  of  composition, 
or  that  which  enables  us  to  apply  language 
or  speech  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
Take  Cicero's  laconic  rules:  "We  are  first 
to  consider  what  is  to  be  said ;  secondly,  how ; 
thirdly,  in  what  words  ;  and  lastly,  how  it  is 
to  Ije  ornamented." 

RHEUM.  A  thin  serous  humour  that 
oozes  occasionally  from  the  glands  about  the 
throat  and  mouth. 

RHEUMATISM.  Wandering  pains  in  the 
body,  accompanied  with  heaviness,  difficulty 
of  motion,  and  sometimes  a  fever. 

RHINOCEROS.  A  large  lieast  in  India, 
and  the  larg<«t  of  all  quadrupeds  except  the 
elephant,  Ix-ing  about  twelve  feet  long,  having 
a  horn  in  his  front,  and  a  skin,  which  li(\'!  in 
folds  over  tlic  ioints,  and  the  body  coveicd 
witli  a  coat  or  BncU  which  is  so  hard  as  to  be 
bullet  proof. 
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whose  opposite  sides  and  angles  are  equal, 
but  it  is  neither  equilateral  nor  rectangular. 


RHOMBUS.    A  quadrilateral  figure  which 
is  equilateral  but  not  rectangular. 


\ 


RHODODENDRON. 

Verv  firx'  flower. 
JiHOMBOlD.     A     quadrilateral 
:^T 


A  shrub  bearing  a 


figure, 


\ 


RHUBARB.  A  valuable  medicinal  root, 
growing  in  China,  Turkey,  and  Russian 
Tartary,  of  which  that  from  Turkey  is  the 
most  esteemed.  Rhubarb  is  also  cultivated  in 
English  and  American  gardens,  and  makes 
delicious  spring  tarts. 


A  vertkal  circle  of  any  place,  or 
tie 
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RHUMB. 

the  intersection  of  part  of  such  circle  with  the 

horizon. 

RHYME.    A  sort  of  verse  which  termi- 
nates with  words  of  the  same  sound. 

RIB  (in  Anatomy.)     A  side  bono  of  tlia 

body. 
RIB  (in  Carpentry.)    Any  piece  of  timber 

that  Ptrcnpiln'M.><  thr  side. 

RIB  (in  ^  )    The  timlier  of  the 

futto<ks,  ui.  i  arc  oti,  which  re- 

semble the  lii'ii  ui  ill'.  LPvui)  . 
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RIBBON.  A  narrow  sort  of  silk,  cldefly 
used  for  head  orirainorits. 

RIBBON  liOOM.  These  looms,  owing  to 
the  variety  of  patterns  and  labours,  are  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  in  their  construction  ; 
but  a  general  notion  of  their  form  is  given  in 
tlie  engraving. 


RICKETS.  A  disease  in  the  back  bone  in- 
cident to  children. 

RICE.  A  sort  of  esculent  grain  cultivated 
in  the  warm  countries,  which  grows  in  husks 
of  an  oval  figure.  It  is  a  nutritious  food. 
It  flourishes  in  moist  situations,  and  its  culti- 
vation affords  more  food  and  as  nnich  employ- 
ment as  ti>at  of  wheat  in  colder  climates. 


RICK-CLOTH.  A  tarpaulin  which  is  set 
up  by  stacks  or  ricks  of  hay  or  corn  while  it 
IS  stacking.     It  is  worked  with  pulleys. 

KIDER.  A  leaf  inserted  in  or  attached  to 
ollitT  leaves. 

RIDER  (in  Commerce.)  One  who  travels 
foi-  a  trading  or  meixantilc  house  to  collect 
orders. 

RIDER  (in  Gunnery.)  A  piece  of  wood 
equal  to  the  length  of  tlie  body  of  Uie  axletree 
of  the  gim  carnage. 

RIDER-ROLL  (in  Law.)  A  schedule  or 
small  i)iece  of  parchment  added  to  some  part 
of  a  roll  or  record. 

RIDERS  (in  Shipbuilding.)  Timbers  bolted 
upon  others  to  strengthen  them, 

RIDGE.    The  top  of  a  houae  that  riiies  to 
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an  acute  angle ;  also,  tJje  top  of  the  vertebra  of 
tlie  back. 

RIDING  SCHOOL.  A  public  place  \«iere 
persons  are  taught  to  sit  gracefully  on  a  horse, 
and  use  the  bridle  with  propriety. 

RIFLE.  A  gun  having  spiral  channels  in 
the  barrel. 

RIFLEMEN.     Soldiers  armed  with  rifles. 

RIGGING.  All  the  cordage  or  ropes  be- 
longing to  tlie  different  parts  of  a  ship,  by 
wliich  the  masts  are  sustained  and  ascended, 
and  the  sails  managed.  A  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  several  ropes,  and  the 
dexterous  management  of  them,  constitute  an 
able  sailor. 

RIGHT  (in  Law.)  Any  title  or  claim  by 
virtue  of  a  condition,  mortgage,  &c. 

RIGHT  (in  Geometry.)  Straight,  as  a  right 
line. 

RIGHT  ANGI>E.  The  angle  formed  Iry 
one  line  falling  per|?endicularly  upon  another. 

RIGHT  SPHERE  (in  Astronomy.)  That 
position  of  a  sphere  by  which  its  poles  are  in 
tlie  horizon. 

RIGLET  (in  Architecture.)  A  fiat,  thin 
piece  of  wood,  like  what  is  designed  for  tlw 
frames  of  small  pictures  before  they  are 
moulded. 

RIGLET  (in  Printing.)  A  thin  dip  of 
wood  used  in  making  up  a  form. 

RIND.     Theskin  of  any  fruit. 

RINGDOVE.  A  variety  of  the  commoQ 
pigeon. 

RINGHEAD.  An  instrument  for  stretch- 
ing woollen  clotli. 

RINGLEADER.  The  liead  of  a  party  or 
faction. 

RINGWORM.  A  cutaneous  disorder  that 
comes  on  the  skin  in  rings,  and  is  contagious. 

RIOT  (in  Law.)  The  forcible  doing  an 
unlawful  thing  by  a  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled together  for  that  purpose. 

RISING  (in  Astronomy.)  The  appearance 
of  any  star  or  planet  above  the  horizon,  which 
before  was  hid  beneath  it. 

RITUAL.  A  book  directing  the  order  and 
manner  to  be  observed  in  celebrating  religious 
ceremonies,  and  performing  divine  service  in 
the  church. 

RIVER.  A  stream  or  cm-rent  of  fresh 
water  flowing  in  a  bed  or  channel,  as  the 
Amazon  and  La  Plata,  in  South  America ;  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  St.  Lawrence,  in 
North  America  ;  the  Kian  Kiou,  the  Hoanho, 
the  Lena,  the  GaHges,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  in  Asia  ;  tlie  Nile,  in  Africa ;  and 
the  Vol^a,  Danube,  and  Rhine,  in  Europe. 

RIVET.  A  metal  pin  clinched  at  both  ends. 

RIX  DOLLAR.  A  coin  in  Germany, 
worth  about  eighty  cents. 

ROACH.     A  fish  of  the  carp  kind. 

ROAD.  A  highway,  or  a  way  prepared 
for  travellers;  it  is  either  a  carriage  road, 
where  carriages  may  psiss,  or  a  foot  road  or 
palli  for  foot  passengers.    Military  roads  were 
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formerly  constructed  by  the  Romans  for  the 
(^.assage  of  th»;ir  arniiea,  of  wtucli  there  are 
Btill  vestiges  in  E>ngland.  The  old  roads  in 
England  were  only  wide  enougli  for  two 
liorses  with  panniers  to  pass  abreast.  There 
are  at  least  20,000  miles  of  turnpike  road  in 
Great  Britain ;  that  is,  roads  formed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  individuals  constituted  by  the  legis- 
lature into  joint  stock  companies,  who  levy 
tolls  to  defray  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  for- 
mation and  expenses  of  reparation,  A  similar 
practice  prevails  with  res|X!Ct  to  roads  in  tlie 
United  States ;  but  in  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  the  public  roads  arc  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  a  board,  appointed  by 
the  respective  governments.  In  the  Netlier- 
lands  a  toll  is  collected  at  every  league,  but  in 
France  there  is  no  toll. 

ROAD.  A  sea  term  for  any  place  fit  for 
anchorage  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
ROBIN.  A  pretty  little  bird  about  nine 
inches  in  length ;  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
i)(  the  body  are  a  dark  brown,  and  the  breast 
and  neck  of  a  dark  orange.  It  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  sweetest 
songsters  of  spring. 

ROCHE  ALUM,  or  Rock  Alum.  A  mi- 
neral salt  of  a  very  binding  quality. 

ROCK.  A  stony  mass  of  which  mountains 
arc  for  the  most  part  formed.  Rocks  are  how- 
ever to  be  met  with  in  immensely  large  sepa- 
rate masses. 

ROCKET.  A  sort  of  fireworks  which 
when  let  off  go  to  a  very  great  height  in  the 
air  before  they  burst. 

ROCKBIL.  A  bituminous  substance  found 
in  racks. 

ROE.  An  animal  of  the  deer  kind :  also,  the 
spawn  of  the  tish  ;  that  of  the  males  is  called 
soft  roe  or  melt,  tlmt  of  the  females  hard  roe 
or  spawn. 

ROGATION  WEEK.  The  week  prece- 
ding Whitsuntide. 

ROLLER  (in  Husbandry  and  Gardening.) 
A  wooden  or  iron  instrument  of  a  circular 
shape,  and  fitted  for  rolling  along  the  ground 
to  level  grass  land,  break  the  clods  of  arable 
land,  and  to  bind  the  gravel  in  gravel  walks. 
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and  the  wings  variegated  with  blue,  black, 
and  white.  A  sort  of  naked  tubercle  or  warts 
near  the  eyes,  contribute  to  increase  its  beauty. 
The  engraving  represents  the  garrulous  roller. 


UOIJ.Kit  (in   Surgery.)      A   long  broad 
li._;.inii.-  r<u-  keeping  the  parts  of  the  iKniy  in 

IIm-U    1.1, h-,-.. 

K(»l  I  I  l{  (,M    ('  .)     A  l^-autiful 

'  magpie  speries. 


ROLIJNG  MILL.  A  machine  for  work- 
ing metals  into  plates  or  Iwre.  This  sort  of 
mill  is  chicHy  used  for  drawing  out  the  iron 
bars  after  they  have  been  manufactured  into 
bar  iron  by  the  forge  hammer. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  Those  who  hold 
the  doctrines  and  submit  to  tlie  discipline  of 
the  Romish  church. 

ROOD.     The  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

ROOK.     A  bird  of  the  crow  kind. 

ROOT  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  numlier  or 
quantity  which  multiplied  by  itself  produces  a 
higher  power,  as  2,  the  square  root  of  4  or  the 
cube  root  of  8. 

ROOT  (in  Botany.)  That  part  of  a  plant 
which  is  under  grouml,  and  by  which  the 
plant  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  earth. 

ROOT  (in  Grammar.)  The  original  words 
from  which  others  are  formed. 

ROPE.  The  larger  kind  of  cordage,  formed 
by  the  twisting  of  several  strings  of  yarn  to- 
gether ;  the  smallest  sort  of  rope  is  called 
cord,  and  the  larger  kinds  cable,  which  is  used 
for  the  rigning  of  ships. 

ROPEMAKING.  The  nnvess  of  twisting 
yarn  into  ropes  by  means  of  a  whct-l. 

ROPEYARN.  The  yarn  of  which  ropea 
are  formed. 

ROSE.  A  shrub  equally  celebrated  and 
admired  by  both  nncienls  and  modtrns  for  ita 

Rwcotness  and  its  lK>auty.     Th- -•  —■••'-Mnrd 

spwios  of  this  favourite  slirul«  n-d 

leaved  n>s<^  diuiinsk  rose,  Pri)\ .  inla 

roKo,  mosH  ri»s«\  «tr. 

ROSFwXCACIA.  A  piiikly  ahnil),  llw 
tlowiT  iif  whiih  resembles  tlie  roKe  in  form. 
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ROSEMARY.  A  medicinal  and  fragrant 
plant. 

ROSE  WATER.  Water  distilled  from  roses 

ROSTRUM.  A  place  in  Rome  where  era 
tions  were  made  and  pleadings  carried  on  :  it 
was  so  called  from  rostrum,  the  beak  of  a  ship, 
because  it  was  made  of  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
talien  at  Actium. 

ROT.  A  disease  among  sheep,  in  whicli 
their  lungs  are  wasted  and  their  throats  swollen, 

ROTACEjE.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  consisting  of  such  as  have  one 
wheel-shaped  petal  without  a  tube. 

ROTATION  (in  Geometry.)  The  circum 
volution  of  a  surface  round  an  immoveable 
line,  by  which  solids  are  conceived  to  be  gene- 
rated. 

ROTTEN  STONE.  A  mineral  found  in 
Derbyshire,  which  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  finer 
grinding  and  polishing,  and  sometimes  for 
cutting  of  stones. 

ROTUNDA,  or  ROTUNDO.  A  circular 
building  at  Rome,  which  was  anciently  called 
the  Pantheon  ;  also,  any  circular  buildin?. 

ROTUNDITY  OP  THE  EARTH.  Roimd 
ness  of  form  ascribed  to  the  earth  from  various 
appearances  Avhich  serve  to  prove  it,  as  for 
instance,  that  the  masts  of  a  vessel  come  in 
sight  before  the  hull  is  visible. 

ROUGE.  A  red  paint  extracted  from  the 
plant  called  by  botanists  the  carthamua  tincto- 
rius. 

ROUGH-CASTING.  A  kind  of  mortar 
used  as  a  covering  for  external  walls,  which  is 
thrown  on  roughly  instead  of  being  plastered 
on. 

ROUNDHOUSE  (among  Mariners.)  The 
uppermost  room  or  cabin  in  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

ROUNDS.  A  watch  commanded  by  an 
officer  who  goes  in  the  night  time  round  a 
fortress. 

ROUND  ROBIN.  A  paper  containing  a 
statement  of  grievances  on  the  part  of  any 
number  of  discontented  persons  in  the  English 
army  or  navy,  so  called  from  their  signing 
their  names  in  a  circular  manner,  that  it  may 
not  be  seen  who  signed  first. 

ROWEL.    The  pointed  wheel  in  a  spur. 

RUBLE.  A  Russian  coin  ;  those  of  1764, 
value  seventy-two  cents,  and  those  of  1801, 
value  sixty -two  cents. 

RUBRIC.  The  directions  given  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 

RUBY.  A  precious  stone,  next  to  the  dia- 
mond in  value.  Its  constituent  parts  are 
alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  oxide 
of  iron. 

RUDDER.  A  piece  of  timlier  hung  on 
hinges  at  the  stern  posts  of  a  ship,  which  by 
being  turned  either  way  directs  tlie  course  of 
the  vessel. 

RUDIMENTS.  The  first  elenoraits  or  prin- 
ciples of  any  art  or  science. 

RUDOLlPHINE  TABLES.  A  celebrated 
Kt  of  astronomical  tables,  published  by  Kep 
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ler,  and  thus  entitled  in  honour  of  the  emperof 
Rudolph  or  RudolpFuis. 

RUFFED  GROUSE.  A  bird  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  nearly  two  feet  wida 
when  the  wings  are  spread.  The  back,  upper 
part  of  the  Avings,  and  neck,  are  variegated 
with  black,  reddish  brown,  pale  brown  and 
white  spots.  On  each  side  oi  the  neck  there 
is  a  lar^e  black  spot;  a  broad  black  stripe 
crosses  the  tail,  on  each  side  of  which  there  ia 
a  narrow  one  of  pale  blue ;  the  belly  is  pale 
blue,  spotted  with  brown.  This  bird  is  gene- 
rally found  among  mountains  which  are  co- 
vered with  evergreen  trees,  emd  this  species  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  kinds 
of  grouse.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  U. 
States  this  bird  is  called  pheasant,  and  in  the 
northern  sections,  partridge. 


RULE  OF  THREE  (in  Arithmetic).  A 

rule  which  teaches  by  means  of  three  numnrs 
to  find  a  fourth.  •  t 

RULE  or  RULER.  An  instrument  of  wood 
or  metal,  marked  off  so  as  to  be  of  use  in 
mensuration. 

RULE,  Sliding.  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment serving  to  perform  computations  in 
gauging,  measuring,  &c.  without  the  lise  of 
compasses,  merely  by  the  sliding  of  the  pai'ta 
of  the  instrument  one  bv  another. 

RULES  OF  COUftT.  Certain  orders 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  courts  of  law, 
for  regulating  the  practice  of  the  court. 

RUM.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from 
sugar  cane. 

RUMEN  (in  Comparative  Anatomy.)  The 
paunch  or  first  stomach  of  such  animals  as 
chew  the  cud. 

RUMINATING.  Chewing  the  cud,  as 
cows,  sheep,  and  some  other  animals  do. 

RUN.    The  inner  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. 

RUNDLET.     A  cask  for  liquors. 

RLTPEE.  An  Indian  coin  equjil  to  forty-fiva 
coats. 

RUSPONO.  A  coin  of  Tuscany,  value 
four  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

RUSH.  A  kind  of-  coarse  grass  thaf  grows 
in  watery  lands,     The  flooring  rush  is  a 
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perennial,  and    Uie  swert    r»wli  a  tuberofr- 

plant,  hofh  of  whicli  are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

RUSSIAN.     A  native  of  Rnssia,  whicli  is 

the  largest  empire  in  Europe,  Russia  is  gene- 
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rally  n  level  country,  distinguished  for  its  vart 
plains  and  majestic  rivers.  The  nortiiern 
part  is  very  c<jld  and  barren,  the  southern 
temperate  and  fertile.  The  commerce  of 
Russia  is  extensive,  and  its  exports  consist 
of  hemp,  cfjpper,  and  iron.  The  Russians 
are  hardy  and  patient,  but  very  ignorant  and 
barbarous;  and  most  of  the  lower  classes 
arc  slaves  to  the  nobles.  The  present  empe- 
ror, however,  is  making  great  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  moral  condition  of  his  subjects. 
The  Russian  empire  embraces  a  great  propor- 
tion of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  extends  into 
the  northern  parts  of  North  America. 

RUST.  A  crustaceous  substance  growing 
on  iron,  which  is  considered  as  a  carbonate  of 
iron. 

RUSTIC.  An  epithet  for  a  mode  of  build- 
ing that  imitates  simple  nature. 

RYDER.  A  Dutch  coin,  value  five  dollars 
and  fifty  cents. 

RYFh(.  A  kind  of  grain  that  in  its  growth 
resembles  wheat ;  the  flour  of  which  is  used 
for  making  bread,  but.it  is  much  coarser  than 
that  made  of  wheat  flour. 


s. 


S,  thff  eighteentli  letter  of  our  al[)habet,  as  a 
numeral  stood  for  seven;  in  Music,  as  an 
abbreviation,  stands  for  solo,  in  navigation  for 
south,  S.  E.  for  south  east,  S.  W.  for  south 
west,  S.  S.  E.  for  south  south  font,  S.  S.  W. 
for  south  south  west. 

SABBATH.  The  seventh  day,  observed  by 
the  Jews  as*,  time  of  religious  exercises  and 
day  of  rest,  in'-coimnemoration  of  God's  rest- 
ing on  the  seventh  day  after  the  work  of  the 
creation.  The  Jewish  sabljuth  commences  at 
sunset  on  tl|^»-^ridpy  and  ends  at  sunset  on 
the  Saturday.^^Urtder  the  Christian  system, 
it  liiiiJjjMipr'iii  fi  III  il  to  the  first  day  of  the 
weelOimirnrnemoratc  the  resurrection  of  our 
Ixjrn  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

SABBATICATi.   Belonging  tothpsabl»ath. 

SABBATIS.VI.  Observance  of  the  sabbath, 
supers! iliously  rigid. 

SABLE  {in  Heraldry.)  The  tincture  of 
black  represented  in  engraving  by  per|>endi- 
cular  and  horizontal  lines. 


SABIjE  (in  Zoology  )    An  animal  of  the 
weasel  tribe,  having  a  dark  tawny  or  snowy 


white  body.    It  inhabits  the  northern  regions, 
and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  fur. 


SABRE.  A  sword  or  cimetar,  with  a  very 
broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and 
a  little  falcated  or  crooked  towards  the  point. 
In  the  use  of  this  weapon  the  Turks  are  said 
to  be  so  exceedingly  dexterous,  as  to  cleave  a 
man  quite  down  with  a  singb  stroke. 

SACCHARINE.    Of  the  nature  of  sugar. 

SACCHARINE  ACID.  An  acid  extracted 
from  sugar  by  distillation. 

SACKBUT.    A  trumpet  for  playing  bass. 

SAC  LACTIC  ACID.  A  powder  procured 
fr,v..  -1.-.  c:,.r^^  of  milk. 

NT.    A  sign  of  a  holy  thing 
ri  I  uvinc  mystery,  as  the  Ixjrd's 

SiipiHT.  t^r. 

SADDLE.  A  seat  for  a  horseman,  fitted  to 
a  horse's  back.  It  is  supposed  that  saddles 
did  not  come  into  use  till  about  the  time  of 
Constintine  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century. 

SADDUCEES.  A  sect  among  the  Jews, 
which  were  estfH^me*!  as  deists  and  treethinkers, 
and  deni.'d  the  resurrection  and  tlie  existence 
of  auL'els  .'\n(i  .'spiritiJ. 

SAFF,TV  LAMP.  A  limp  invented  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  for  the  use  of  minera  in  th« 
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coal  mines,  to  prevent  the  fatal  explosions 
which  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  common 
lamps.  The  safety  lamp  transmits  its  light 
through  a  cylinder  of  iron  or  copper  wire 
gauze,  the  apertures  in  which  are  not  above 
one  twentieth  of  an  inch  square.  As  the  fire 
damp  is  not  igrnitcd  by  heated  wire,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wire  is  of  no  importance.  The 
principal  parts  of  this  lamp  are  a  bras.s  cistern 
containing  the  oil,  the  rim  on  which  the  wire 
gauze  cover  is  fixed,  an  aperture  for  supplying 
oil,  a  central  aperture  for  the  wick,  and  the 
wire  gauze  cylinder. 


SAFFRON.  A  bulbous  root;  also,  the 
flower  of  the  crocvis ;  also,  a  substance  formed 
from  the  stigmata  of  the  crocus  officinalis, 
dried  on  a  kiln  and  pressed  into  cakes. 

SAGITTA.  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

SAGITTARIUS.  The  ninth  sign  of  the 
•zodiac,  marked  thus  (  J  ).  It  contains  sixty- 
nine  stars. 

SAGO.  A  simple  produced  from  the  pith 
of  a  kind  of  palm  giowing  in  the  East  Indies, 
called  by  botanists  the  cycas  circinalis. 

SAIL.  A  large  piece  of  canvass  composed 
of  several  breadths  sewed  together,  which 
when  extended  by  means  of  lines  on  masts, 
catches  the  wind  and  drives  the  vessel  along. 

SAILING.  The  conducting  a  vessel  from 
one  port  to  another,  which  is  the  practical  part 
of  navigation. 

SALAMANDER.  A  sort  of  lizard,  which 
exudes  from  its  pores  a  milky  liquor,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  for  a  time  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire.  Prom  this  virtue  it  was  for- 
inerly  supposed  capable  of  living  in  fire. 


nia,  in  Ijibya,  fiom  whi«-.h  it  to<ik  ite  nam^. 
There  is  no  native  salt  of  this  name  known  to 
the  moderns,  but  a  factitious  salt  composed  of  a 
volatile  alkali  and  the  acid  of  sea  salt, 
whence  it  is  called  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

SALARY.  The  stipend  or  remuneration 
made  to  a  man  for  his  services,  in  distinction 
from  wages. 

SALE  (in  Law.)  Transferring  property 
from  one  to  another  upon  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. 

SALIENT  ANGLE  (in  Fortification.)  An 
angle  projecting  outwards. 

SALIVA  An  excretion  from  certain  glancfa 
of  the  mouth,  which  serves  to  moisten  the 
food  before  it  is  swallowed. 

SALIVATION.  Drawing  humours  out 
of  the  mouth  by  mercurial  preparations  ;  also, 
a  preteniatural  increase  of  saliva. 

SALLY.  The  issuing  of  tlie  besieged  from 
their  fort  and  tower,  and  falling  on  the  besiegers 
to  cut  them  off, 

SALLY  PORTS.  Doorwajrs  on  each 
quarter  of  a  fire  ship,  out  of  which  the  men 
make  their  escape  into  the  boats  as  soon  as  the 
train  is  laid. 

SALMON.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
abdominales.  Gmelin  enumerates  55  species, 
and  Shaw  62,  of  which  we  shall  notice  but 
one  kind,  the  common  salmon.  This  abounds 
principally  in  the  northern  seas,  which  it 
quits  at  particular  periods,  to  ascend  rivers 
and  deposite  its  spaAvn.  It  is  esteemed  for  its 
flesh,  which  is  delicious. 


SAL  AMMONIAC.    A  fussil  salt  which 
was  said  to  be  dug  out  of  the  s;inds  of  Annuo 


SALMON  TROUT.   A  small  species  of 

Imon,  the  body  of  which  is  spotted  with 
black. 

SALOON.  A  very  lofty,  spacious  hall, 
vaulted  at  top,  and  sometimes  comprehending 
two  stories  or  ranges  of  windows. 

SALOP.  A  sutetance  brought  from  Persia, 
and  prepared,  as  is  supposed,  from  a  species  of 
the  plant  botanically  called  orchis. 

SALT.  A  name  given  by  modem  chymists 
to  three  sorts  of  substances,  namely,  acids, 
alkalies,  and  the  compounds  formed  by  acids 
in  union  with  alkalies,  eartlis,  and  metallic 
oxides.  These  latter  are  salts  properly  so 
called,  and  are  sometimes  distinguished  from 
the  two  otliers  by  the  name  of  neutral  salts,  as 
Epsom  salts,  nitre,  &c.  Salts  aie  likewise 
distinguished  according  to  the  process  by 
which  they  are  prepared.  Common  salt,  or 
bay  salt,  a  muriate  of  soda,  being  a  compound 
of  mviriatic  acid  and  soda,  is  procured  by 
evaporation  from  sea  water.    Ee-sential  salts 
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are  diawn  from  the  juires  of  planls  by  crys- 
tallization. Fixed  sails  are  made  by  calcining 
or  reducing  the  matter  to  a«lies,  then  boiling 
it  in  water,  straining  off  the  liquor,  and  evapo- 
rating all  the  moisture,  when  the  salt  will 
remam  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  Volatile 
Baits  are  procured  principally  from  animal 
substances,  or  the  fermented  parts  of  plants. 

SALTPETRE,  or  Nitre.  A  nitrate  of 
potash. 

SALVAGE.  A  recompenge  allowed  to  such 
persons  as  have  assisted  in  saving  merchan- 
dises, ships,  &*:.  from  shipwrecks. 

SALUTE  (in  Military  Etiquette.)  A  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  or  presenting  of  arms  as 
a  mark  of  honour  or  respect  to  some  person 
of  distinction. 

SALUTE  (in  the  Navy.)  The  discharge  of 
ordnance,  striking  of  colour.*?,  and  the  like,  as 
testimonies  of  respect  to  the  ships  of  an  admi- 
ral or  superior. 

SAMARITANS.  A  sect  among  the  Jews, 
who  rej»«ted  all  tlie  scriptures  except  the  five 
b(X)ks  of  Moses. 

SANCTUARY  (in  Law.)  A  privileged 
place,  whither  anciently  offenders  wore  allow- 
ed to  fly,  and  to  remain  for  some  time  under 
protection. 

SANDAL.  A  rich  kind  of  slipper  made  of 
gold,  silk,  or  other  precious  stntl'  and  worn 
chiefly  by  Greek  and  Roman  ladies.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  sole,  having  an  opening  at  one 
extremit}',  tti  embrace  the  ancle,  but  leaving 
the  u{)per  part  of  the  foot  bare.  Sandals  are 
f»till  worn  in  many  countries,  under  many 
variations. 

SANDAL  WOOD.  A  beautifully  coloured 
wood,  hard,  and  fragrant  in  smell.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  India,  and  is  valued  for  its  medicinal 
virtues,  and  for  inlaying  in  cabinet  work. 

SANDARACH.  A  resinous  substance  exu- 
ding from  a  tree  that  grows  in  Barbary. 

SANDIVER,  or  Glass  Gall.  A  saline 
iiuHtter,  which  rises  as  a  scum  in  the  crucibles 
in  which  glass  is  made. 

SANDPIPER.  A  sort  of  heath  bird,  whose 
Ivick,  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  of 
an  iron  colour,  marked  with  large  black  spots ; 
the  lower  part  is  white,  with  short  dusky 
streaks;  in  size,  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
lark.  They  are  found  on  tlie  British  shores, 
but  principally  on  the  coa.'Jt  of  Yorkshire, 
whore  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and 
mnrh  csti-onird  at  tlie  Uibles  of  the  luxurious, 

>  \  I  1  (  >NH.  A  soft  i-oni  pound  stone, 
»'  rains  of  sand,   &c.  cemented 

tii;^  1       principal  kindis  are  the  grind- 

htdiit  and  the  liltering  stone. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDER.  A  native  of 
tfif  S:uidwich  Islands,  which  are  situate  nortli 
.1  ill.'  rquator,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  are 


era  having  destroyed  their  idolis,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  embraced  the  Chrtstiau 
religion. 
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SANGIAC.  The  governor  of  a  Turkish 
province. 

SANHEDRIM.  The  supreme  council  or 
court  of  judicature  among  the  Jews. 

SAP.  The  juice  or  fluid  part  of  a  tree, 
which  is  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  oflentiniet: 
strongly  saccharine,  so  as  to  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  also  to  furnish  a  strong 
fermented  liquor. 

SAPPERS.  Soldiers  attached  to  the  engi- 
neers, and  employed  to  assist  in  the  labour  of 
sapping. 

SAPPHIRE.  A  hard  and  precious  stono 
of  a  beautiful  azure  or  sky-blue  colour,  nearly 
as  transparent  and  glittering  as  the  diamond. 

SAPPING.  A  working  underground  to 
gain  the  descent  of  a  ditch,  counterscarp,  &c. 

SARCOCOL.  A  gum  resin  brought  from 
Persia  and  Arabia  in  small  grains,  and  sup- 
pnppd  to  be  the  product  of  a  tree  called  by 
botanists  the  pena;a  sarcooolla. 

SARCOPHAGUS.  A  sor'.  of  stone  coffins, 
which  consumed  the  bodies  placed  in  them  in 
the  space  of  forty  days.  It  was  tisc<l  by  tlie 
ancients  sometimes  mstead  of  burning  the 
bodies  by  fire.  That  in  which  the  body  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  placed  is  now  in  the 
British  museum. 

SARDONYX.  A  precious  stono,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  chalcedony  and  cornelian 
stone. 

SARMENTOS.«  (in  Botany.)  One  of 
Linna;u8'  natural  orders,  consisting  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  stems  and  branches,  like 
the  vine. 

SARSAPARILLA.  The  root  of  the  rough 
smilax,  a  plant  growing  in  Nortli  and  Sooth 
A  nierica.  It  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  is  muoh 
used  in  medicine. 

SASH  (among  Cai  |)ftntf  rs)  A  frame  of 
wood  with  i>ancb  of  glass  for  a  window. 
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SASH.  A  girdle  round  tlie  waist,  which  in 
the  army  is  worn  by  the  officers. 

SASSAFRAS,  An  American  tree  of  the 
laurel  tribe,  whose  barli  has  an  aromatic  smell 
and  taste. 

SATELIjITE.  A  secondary  planet  moving 
round  another,  as  the  moon  does  round  the 
earth,  so  called  because  it  attends  the  primary 
planet  from  rising  to  setting,  after  the  manner 
of  the  satellites  who  attended  on  the  eastern 
princes  as  a  guard.  Jupiter  has  four  such 
satellites,  Saturn  seven,  and  Herschel  six. 
Their  vicinity  enables  them  to  reflect  solar 
light  by  night  for  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
habitants. Those  of  Jupiter  may  be  seen  with 
any  moderate  telescope.  The  first  of  Jupiter's 
moons  goes  round  him  in  forty -two  hours ; 
the  first  of  Saturn's  in  twenty-two  and  a  half 
hours ;  the  second  in  thirty -two  hours  ;  the 
third  in  forty-five  hours  ;  the  fourth  in  sixty- 
five  hours }  and  the  fift^h  in  four  and  a  half 
days. 

SATIN.  A  glossy  kind  of  silk  stuff. 

SATIRE.  Poetry,  in  which  the  follies  and 
vices  of  men  are  wittily  exposed,  in  order  to 
their  reformation. 

SATURATION.  An  impregnation  of  a 
fluid  with  as  much  of  any  solid  substance  as  it 
can  dissolve.  Thus  water  will  dissolve  about 
one  third  of  its  weight  of  common  salt,  and 
when  it  holds  thus  much  in  solution,  it  is  said 
to  be  saturated  with  it,  because  if  more  be  ad- 
ded it  will  remain  solid. 

SATURDAY.  The  last  day  in  the  week, 
GO  called  from  Saturn. 

SATURN  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  A  son 
of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  the  god  of  time,  com- 
monly represented  with  a  sickle,  to  denote  the 
destroying  power  of  time ;  sometimes  with 
wings,  to  denote  the  swiftness  of  time,  and 
with  shackles,  to  denote  the  slow  revolution 
and  motion  of  the  planet  Saturn. 


SATURN.  One  of  the  primary  planets, 
900,000  millions  of  miles  from  the  s 
79,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  thirty  years 
in  performing  his  sidereal  revolutions.  He  is 
marked  by  this  character  T^.  Saturn  has 
seven  moons,  and  is  also  surrounded  by  a 
double  ring,  240,000  miles  in  diameter,  visible 
with  moderate  tclescojies,  and  very  beautiful 
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Saturn  used  to  be  considered  as  the  outermost 
planet,  but  Herschel  has  lately  been  discover- 
ed at  double  the  distance ;  and,  considering  the 
middle  distance  of  the  sun  to  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  as  fifteen  millions  of  millions  of  miles, 
there  may  be  hundreds  of  planets  undiscovered, 
for  Herschel  is  not  2000  miUions  of  miles  dis- 
tant, so  that  the  space  beyond  Herschel  to  the 
middle  distance  is  80  times  as  great  as  the  dis- 
tance of  Herschel  from  the  sun. 


SATURNALIA.  A  festival  at  Rome,  in 
commemoration  of  the  golden  age,  or  the  age  of 
Saturn,  when  all  men  enjoyed  their  liberty,  as 
the  poets  tell  us. 

SAUSAGE.  A  well  known  preparation  of 
food,  consisting  of  beef,  pork,  or  veal,  cut  in 
small  pieces,  seasoned  with  pepper,  sage,  or 
other  spice,  and  then  closely  stuffed  into  skins 
obtained  from  the  intestines  of  animals. 

SAVOY.  A  sort  of  winter  cabbage  with  a 
crumpled  leaf,  which  is  greatly  improved  in 
flavour  by  being  exposed  to  fi-ost. 

SAW-FISH.  A  fish  which  has  a  long  beak 
or  snout,  with  spines  growing  like  teeth  on 
both  edges,  and  four  or  five  breathing  holes  on 
the  sid^  of  the  neck. 


SAWYER.  A  mechanic  employed  in  saw- 
ing timber.  There  are  two  sawyers  to  one 
piece,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  pit,  or  below,  and 
the  other  stands  on  the  timber. 


SAXIFRAGE.  A  medicine  which  has  th« 
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property  of  dissolving  the  Btoae  in  the  bladder 
A  plant. 

SAXON    ARCH.      A    semicircular  arcli, 
which  characterises  Uie  Saxon  style. 

►W^'^-'       <rSi<:r-'iilIll| -^ 
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SAXON  STYLE.  A  mode  of  building  first 
used  by  the  Saxons  in  England.    Sec  Auchi- 

TECTURE. 

SCABIOUS.  A  plant  cultivated  in  gardens, 
which  bears  a  handsome  brown  Howcr. 

SCABRIDiE.  Oneof  Linnajus'  natural  or- 
ders, including  plants  with  rough  leaves,  as 
hemp,  fig,  Ac. 

SCAFFOLD.  A  temporary  erection  either 
for  workmen  or  for  sjxxtators. 

SCALE  (in  Mathematics.)  A  most  useful 
instrument  in  accurate  drawing,  made  of  any 
hard  material.  The  principal  divisions  ai'c 
half  an  inch,  and  the  horizontal  lines  divide  it 
into  ten  parts,  or  the  20th  of  an  inch  ;  while 
by  sloping  the  lines  in  the  left  hand  division, 
the  tenths  are  divided  into  tenths  of  tenths,  or 
lOOths  of  the  half  inch,  by  progressively  as- 
cending or  descending. 

SCALE  ^in  Music.)  A  series  of  sound 
rising  or  falling  towards  acutencss  or  gravity ; 
in  Geography,  a  scale  of  miles  on  a  map,  for 
measurmg  the  distances  of  places ;  in  Arith 
melic,  scale  of  notation,  the  order  of  progrcs- 
Bion  on  which  any  system  of  arithmetic  is 
founded,  as  the  decennary  scale,  which  com 
putes  by  tens. 

SCALENE  TRIANGLE.  A  triangle 
whose  sides  and  angles  are  all  unequal. 

SCALES.  Receptacles  at  the  end  of  two 
equal  levers,  to  determine  tlic  force  of  centri- 
petal motion  or  weight  of  bodies,  bv  standard 
bodies  of  stamped  metal,  in  iwunds,  ouucoj, 


SCALLOP.  A  shell-fish. 
SCALP.    The  idcin  that  covers  the  skull 
bone. 


SCAMMONY.  A  concreted  resinous  juice,  r* 


ligljt  and  friable,  of  a  grayish  brown  colour, 
and  disagreeable  smell. 

SCANNING.  Measurmg  Latin  verses  by 
the  syllables  and  feet. 

SCANTLING.  A  piece  of  Umber  about 
fourteen  feet  long  and  three  by  four  inches 
square. 

SCAPEMENT  (in  Clock  Work.)  The 
manner  of  communicating  the  impulse  of  the 
wheels  to  the  pendulum.  Common  scape- 
inents  consist  of  the  swing  wheel  and  pallets 
only. 
SCAPULA.  The  shoulder  blade. 
SCARAB^US  (in  Natural  History.)  The 
beetle,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  coleop- 
tera,  of  which  there  are  scvei-al  hundred  spe- 
cies. In  England,  the  Scarabjeus  melotontha, 
or  cockchaffer,  is  very  couuuon.  The  larva 
inhabits  ploughed  lands,  fefiding  on  the  roots 
of  corn  ;  and  the  complete  insect  makes  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  middle  and  decline  of 
summer.  This  insect  sometimes  appears  in 
such  prodigious  numbers,  as  almost  to  strip 
the  trees  of  their  foliage,  mid  to  produce  mis- 
chiefs nearly  approaching  to  those  of  the  lo- 
cust tril)C. 

SCARP,  A  sort  of  sash  worn  by  officers  in 
the  army,  and  also  by  divines,  as  well  as  fe- 
males, over  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the 
right  sides. 

SCARP  SKIN,  The  first  and  outermost 
of  the  Uirec  lamina? of  which  the  skin  is  com- 
posed. 

SCARIFICATION.  Incisions  made  in  the 
skin,  as  in  cupping. 

SCARP.  The  slope  on  that  side  of  a  ditch 
which  is  next  to  a  fortified  place,  and  looks  to- 
ward.s  the  field. 

SCAVENGER.  A  person  whose  duty  it  is 
to  f;ec  that  tlie  streets  are  cleansed  from  filth 
and  dirt. 

SCENOGRAPHY.  The  perspecUve  re- 
presentation of  a  body  on  a  plana 

SCHEDULE  (in  Law.)  A  scroll  of  paper 
or  i>arcliment  apjiended  to  a  will  or  any  otncr 
det-fJ ;  also,  an  inventory  of  goods,  &c 

SCHIST.  A  name  given  to  different  kinds 
of  .stones,  but  particularly  those  of  the  firgilla- 
ccous  kind. 

SCHOLIUM.  A  note  or  amiotation  on  an 
ancient  author. 

SCHOOL.  A  place  set  apart  for  the  in- 
struction of youth. 

SCHOOL  (in  Philosophy.)  A  system  of 
doctrine  as  delivere<l  by  particular  teachers,  as 
the  Platonic  school,  tlie  school  of  Aristotle, 
&c. 

SCHOOIi  (in  Theology.)  The  age  of  the 
church  and  the  form  of  divinity  that  succeed- 
ed the  fathers. 

SCHOOL  (among Painters.)  Thestyleand 
manner  of  pamting  among  the  great  master* 
of  the  art  at  any  particular  period,  as  tlie  Ita- 
lian, Plcmiiih,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  English 
hoohi. 
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SCHOONER.  A  smaU,  fast  sailing  vessel, 
with  two  masts. 


SCIAGRAPHY.  The  art  of  finding  out 
the  hour  of  the  day  or  the  night  by  the  shadow 
of  the  sun  or  the  moon. 

SCION,  A  graft  or  young  shoot  of  a  tree. 

SCIOPTIC.  A  sphere  or  globe  of  wood, 
with  a  hole  in  which  is  placed  a  lens,  so  con- 
structed that  it  may  be  turned  round  every 
way,  and  used  in  making  experiments  in  a 
darkened  room. 

SCIRE  FACIAS.     A  writ  of  execution. 

SCIRRHUS.  A  hard  tumour  of  some  gland. 

SCITAMINE^.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natu- 
ral orders,  comprehending  ginger,  cardamo- 
mom,  spices,  and  other  aromatic  plants. 

SCORING  (in  Music.)  Collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  several  detached  parts  of  a  piece 
into  a  certain  order. 

SCORPIO.  One  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  marked  thus  1T\.. 

SCORPION.  An  insect  having  eight  legs, 
which  resembles  the  lobster.  It  is  armed  with 
a  pungent  sting,  the  puncture  of  which  is  ge- 
nerally fatal. 
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wlrichcorn  is  cleared  of  the  dust  and  the  droM 
grain, 

SCOUTS.  Horsemen  sent  out  some  dis- 
tance before  the  army,  in  order  to  discover 
the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

SCREW.  One  of  the  six  mechanical  pow- 
ers, consisting  of  a  spiral  thread  or  groove  cut 
round  a  cylinder ;  when  the  threadf  is  on  the 
outside,  it  is  a  male  or  convex  screw;  but 
when  it  ir  cut  along  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  it  is  a  femsie  screw  otherwise  called 
a  nut. 


SCREEN.    An  implement  in  husbandry, 
wliich  consists  of  a  frame  and  wire  work,  witli 


SCREW  DOCK.  A  late  invention  for  rais- 
ing vessels  out  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing.  It  consists  of  a  large  platform 
placed  between  two  piers  or  wharves,  to  which 
large  screws  are  attached,  by  which  the  plat- 
form is  sunk  under  water,  and  the  vessel 
brought  upon  it,  where  she  is  so  stayed 
and  supported,  that  when  the  platform  is 
raised  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  vessel 
retains  her  upright  position,  and  can  be  con- 
veniently and  expeditiousl)r  repaired;  after 
which  she  is  again  lowered  into  the  water  by 
means  of  the  screws  sinking  the  platform  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  her  floating  off. 

SCRIBE.  A  doctor  in  the  Jewish  law, 
whose  business  it  was  to  write  and  interpret 
the  scripture. 

SCRIBING  (among  Carpenters.)  Fitting 
the  edge  of  a  board  to  the  side  of  another. 

SCRIP.  A  bag  formerly  carried  by  ptt- 
grims. 

SCRIP  (in  Commerce.)  That  part  of  any 
loan  which  remains  unpeiid  for  by  tlie  subscri- 
bers. 

SCRIVENER.  One  who  draws  up  and  en- 
grosses  writings. 

SCROFULA.  A  disease  consisting  of  hard 
swellings  in  tlxe  glandules  of  the  neck  and 
ears.  This  disease  the  kingr  of  England  pre- 
tended, for  800  years,  to  cure  by  touching. 
Lists  of  pretended  royal  cures  were  published 
by  the  king's  physicians,  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds per  annum.  A  regular  form  of  prayer  at- 
tended the  touching,  and  it  was  seditious  to 
doubt  this  authorized  ijnposture.  The  Guelpha 


SEA 

'Itscondmied  the  practice  ;  but  it  was  used  by 
Q.ueen  Anne,  and  by  the  exiled  Stuart  family, 
down  to  1800. 

SCRUPLE.  A  small  weight  equal  to  twen- 
ty grains. 

SCRUPLES  ECLIPSED.  That  part  of 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  which  enters  the 
shadow. 

SCUFPLER.  An  implement  in  agriculture, 
intended  to  effect  the  same  purpose  as  that  of 
a  hoe  in  gardening.  Its  feet  are  like  those  of 
the  dove ;  it  is  used  on  strong  land  to  pulver- 
ize it,  and  cut  up  the  weeds. 
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large  head,  weighing  from  two  to  four  pounds. 
It  is  never  found  in  fresh  water. 


SCULPSIT,  or  SCULP.  Annexed  to  an 
engraver's  name,  denotes  that  he  engraved  or 
carved  the  pioce. 

SCULPTURE.  An  art  which  comprehends 
not  only  carving  in  wood,  stone,  or  marble, 
but  also,  cncha-sing,  engraving  in  all  its  kinds, 
and  casting  in  bronze,  lead,  wax,  &c. 

SCULL.  To  impel  a  boat  by  moving  and 
turning  an  oar  over  the  stern. 

SCURF.  A  scaly  swelling  raised  on  the 
skin  of  the  head. 

SCURVY.  A  disease,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  yellow  spots  on  the  hands  and  feet, 
weakness  in  the  legs,  a  foul  breath,  &c.  It 
arises  from  eating  too  much  salt  provisions. 

SCYLLA.  A  rock  in  the  sea  between  Sicily 
and  Italy,  which  was  very  formidable  to  the 
mariners  among  the  ancients.  It  was  opposite 
to  the  whirlpool  Charybdis. 

SCYTHE.  An  instrument  for  mowing.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  steel  blade  attached  at  right 
angles  to  a  handle,  of  six  or  eight  feet  long. 
For  cutting  wheat  there  is  frequently  tlie  addi- 
tion of  what  i^calU-d  a  cradle. 

SEA.  The  general  name  of  an  expanse  of 
water,  subordinate  to  the  word  ocean,  as  the 
Baltic  Sea,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Black  Sea,  Red 
Sea,  Ac  These  enclosed  seas  are  not  subject 
to  tides,  which  are  created  by  a  more  general 
mundane  action  and  reaction,  with  reference  to 
the  moon.  The  water  is  combined  with  1.35 
muriate  of  soda,  a  250th  miuialc  of  magnesia, 
a  400Ui  Epsom  salts,  and  an  800th  of  gypsum. 
As  the  action  of  light  is  obstructed  by  parti- 
cli^  of  water,  it  ceases  in  a  thickness  of  723 
feel :  oouscqtjently,  the  bottom  of  deep  seas  is 
in  darkness.  The  depth  of  the  soa  is  unequal, 
sometimes  two  or  tlirec  miles,  in  cf"nrral  from 
60  to  150  fathoms,  but  supposed  to  average 


half  a  mile. 
SEA  BASS. 


A  dark,  striprd  fish,  witli  a 


SEA  COW,  MOBSE,  or  Walbus.  A 
long,  harmless,  and  affectionate,  but  awkward 
creature,  which  inhabits  the  northwest  shores 
of  America,  and  is  distinguished  by  two  pro- 
minent tusks  in  the  upper  jaw. 
times  called  the  sea  horse. 


by  tw 
It  is 


SEAL,  or  Sea  Calp  (in  Zoology.)  A 
harmless  and  sagacious  amphibious  animal, 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  They  suckle  their 
young,  and  have  a  face  and  head  sometimes 
slighUy  resembling  the  human  species,  by 
whom  they  are  put  to  death  for  their  skins  and 
oil.  The  ursine  seal  is  even  more  social  and 
sagacious  than  the  common  seal,  living  in 
families  and  regulated  societies.  Seals  have 
given  rise  to  the  stories  of  mermaids. 


SEAL.  A  piece  of  metal  having  roots  of 
arms  or  some  other  device  engraven  upon  it ; 
also,  the  print  in  wax  made  by  tlw  sen!. 

SEAL  (in  Law.)  T!»n  impression  or  devicn 
printed  on  wax,  which  is  put  to  jiny  deed, 
public  dorument,  &c.  !      >  tification. 

SEA  HORSE.     A  f  a  rurioua 

Klinpe.      The  length  lies  twelve 
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inches ;  the  head  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  horse,  whence  originates  its  name. 
A  long  back  fin  runs  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 
which  is  spirally  covered. 


SEALING  WAX.  A  hard  wax  made  of  gum 
lac,  resin,  &c.  which  is  used  in  sealing  letters, 
&c 

SEA  PORCUPINE.  A  singular  fish, 
which  varies  in  size.  It  is  found  in  most 
seas.  When  enraged  it  puffs  itself  up  so  that 
its  body  is  round  like  a  globe. 


SEASONS.  The  four  portions  of  the  year, 
namely,  Spring,  when  the  sun  enters  Arias ; 
Summer,  when  he  enters  Cancer;  Autumn, 
when  he  enters  Libra ;  and  Winter,  when  he 
enters  Capricorn. 

SEA  STAR,  or  Star  Fish.  An  animal 
inhabiting  the  sea,  which  adheres  to  the  bot- 
toms of  ships.  It  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  co- 
lour, and  is  furnished  with  five  rays.    If  cut 


into  pieces,  each  piece  becomes  a  wlwle  ani- 
mal. 

SEA-URCHIN.  An  animal  inhabiting  th« 
sea,  which  is  armed  with  five  sharp  teeth.      \ 

SEAWEEDS.  A  sort  of  herbs  found  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  are  bo- 
tanically  called  algae. 

SEAWORTHY.  An  epithet  for  a  ship  fit 
for  a  voyage. 

SECOND,  Any  right  angle  that  cuts  an- 
other, whether  a  right  line  or  a  curve. 

SECOND  (in  CJeometry  and  Horology.) 
The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  marked  thua 
CO- 
SECONDARY  CIRCLES.  Circles  which 
intersect  the  six  greater  circles  of  the  sphere 
at  right  angles. 

SEICONDARY  PLANETS.  Those  which 
revolve  as  satellites  round  tlie  primary  planets. 

SECRETARY.  One  who  is  employed  in 
writing  letters,  &c.  for  a  person. 

SECRETION.  The  separation  of  some 
fluid  from  anoUier  in  an  animal  or  vegetable 
substance  by  means  of  glands. 

SECT.  A  religious  party. 

SECTION.  The  cutting  of  one  plane  by 
another. 

SECTOR.  A  mathematical  instrument 
used  in  measuring  proportional  quantities. 

SECTOR  OP  A  CIRCLE.  Tl»at  porUon 
of  a  circle  comprehended  between  two  reidii 
and  an  arch. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEM.  By  the  rules  of  art. 

SECULAR  GAMES.  Games  among  the 
Romans,  so  called  because  tliey  were  celdx-a- 
ted  but  once  in  a  seculum  or  age. 

SECULAR  PRIEST.  One  who  has  not 
taken  monastic  vows. 

SEDAN.  A  close  chair  in  which  persons 
are  carried  by  men. 

SEDIMENT.  Whatever  settles  or  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  a  fluid. 

SEED.  The  essence  of  tlie  fruit  of  every 
vegetable,  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  new 
vegetable. 

SEGMENT.  Any  part  of  a  line  in  a  trian- 
gle or  other  figure  cut  df  by  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  upon  it. 

SEGMENT  OP  A  CIRCLE.  A  part  cut 
off  by  a  chord,  or  that  portion  comprehended 
between  an  arc  and  a  chord. 

SEIGNORY.  The  jurisdiction  and  power 
of  a  lord. 

SEIZING.  A  sea  term  for  binding  two 
ropes  together.         s^ 

SEIZURE  (in  Law.)  An  arrest  of  mer- 
chandise that  is  prohibited  or  otherwise  for- 
feited. 

SELENIUM,  or  Selenitb.  The  sulphate 
of  lime, 

SELENOGRAPHY.  A  description  of  the 
face  of  the  moon. 

SEMI.  A  prefix  to  many  words,  signifying 
half,  as  semicircle,  half  a  circle  ^  semicolon, 
half  a  colon. 
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SEMIMETALS.  Fossil  boJk-s  not  raallea 
bif,  yet  in  Rome  measure  to  be  fixed  by  fire. 

SENIORITY.  Priority  of  birth. 

SENIORITY,  (among  Military  Men.) 
Priority  in  the  time  since  the  raising  of  any 
regiment,  or  an  officer's  receiving  hiscoramis 
sion,  «fcc 

SENSE.  That  faculty  of  the  soul  whereby 
it  perceives  external  objects  by  means  of  im- 
pressions made  on  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
called  the  organs  of  sense,  and  then  conveyed 
to  the  sensory ;  the  senses  are  five,  namely, 
seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  taste,  and  feel 
ing. 

SENSIBI.E  HORIZON.  See  Horizon. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS.  Plants  of  the 
mimosa  tribe,  which  havo  the  extraordinary 
projwrty  of  closing  on  being  touched. 

SENTICOStE.  One  of  LinnaMis'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  including  the  rose,  brier, 
hawthorn,  «6c. 

SENTINEL.  A  private  soldier  placed  to 
watch  at  some  post. 

SEPIARI^..  One  of  Linnjpus'  natural  or- 
ders of  plants,  including  such  as  grow  wild  in 
hedges,  or  are  ased  for  hedges,  as  the  brier, 
privet,  &c. 

SEPOYS.  Natives  who  serve  in  the  army 
in  India. 

SEPTEMBER.  The  ninth  month  of  the 
year,  so  callcil  lx!cau.«te  it  was  S»>ptimus  Men- 
eis,  the  seventh  month  of  Romulii.s'  year. 

SEPTENNIAL.  Occurring  once  in  every 
seven  years. 

SEPTUAGESIMA.  The  first  Sunday  in 
Lent. 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  Greek  translation  of 
tl»e  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Gro?k  by 
seventy-two  Jewisii  interpretei^s,  by  order  of 
Ptolemy  Phiiadciphus,  king  of  Egypt, 

SECillESTKATION  (in  Law.)  The  separa- 
ting a  thing  in  controversy  from  tl«c  p<»spssion 
of  both  parties,  till  the  right  be  determined  by 
course  of  law. 

SERAGLIO.  Tlio  palace  of  the  grand 
seifirnior. 

SERGE.  A  woollen  sttiff  manufactured  in 
a  loom. 

SERGEANT,  or  Sergeant  at  Law.  In 
England,  llie  highest  degree  taken  in  the  com- 
mon law,  answering  to  that  of  doctor  in  the 
civil  law. 

SERGEANT  (in  Military  Affairs.)  An  in- 
ferior officer  appointtxl  to  tcjich  the  soldiers 
llioir  exercise. 

SERGEANTS  AT  ARMS.  Officers  ap- 
pointed to  attend  legislative  bodies,  arrest  of 
Iciidirs,  and  the  like. 

Sl-'KIATIM.     Successively,  in  order. 

i*ERIE»S.  A  rank  or  progression  of  nuanti- 
ties  proceeding  by  some  rule,  ns  in  ariliniuti 
cal  progrrs.sion  by  addition,  1,  3,  r»,  Ac.  ;  and 
in  geonu'lrical  progression  by  umUiulicHtion, 
as  *J,  4,  8,  IG,  &c. 

SERIES,  iKKiNiTK.     A  series  consisting 
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of  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  to  tl»e  end 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  come. 

SERPENTES.  An  order  in  the  Linnaean 
system  under  the  class  amphibia,  including 
animals  which  have  no  feet,  fins,  nor  ears, 
and  are  cast  naked  on  the  earth  without  limbs, 
but  frequently  armed  with  a  deadly  poison. 
Under  this  order  arc  the  seven  genera,  name- 
ly, the  boa  constrictor,  the  rattlesnake,  the 
vijjer,  the  snake,  the  acrochordus,  amphisbae- 
na,  and  coecilia. 

SERVICE-TREE.  A  tree,  Uie  fruit  of 
which  is  highly  astringent 

SERUM.  A  thin  tiansparent  liquor  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  blood,  and  also  of  milk. 

SEiSSlON.  A  sitting  of  ju.«lices  in  court 
upon  their  commission,  as  tlie  session  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  Ac. 

SET  OFF  (in  I^aw.)  When  the  defendant 
acknowledges  the  plaintiff's  demand,  but  seta 
up  a  demand  of  his  own,  to  set  off  or  counter- 
balance the  debt  eilhep^hoUy  or  in  part. 

SETON.  A  sort  of  issue  in  the  neck, 
formed  by  means  of  horsehair  or  fine  silk 
drawn  tlirough  the  skin. 

SETS  (among  Gardeners.)  The  young 
plants  of  white  tliorn  or  otlier  shrubs,  which 
arc  raised  as  quirk  for  hedges. 

SETTING.  The  sinking  Ijelow  the  horizon, 
applied  to  any  star  or  planet 

SETTING  DOG  or  SETTER.  A  sport- 
ing dog  who  scours  the  field  and  starts  game 
for  sportsmen. 


SEWER.  A  passage  or  canal  under  ground 
to  carry  off  water. 

SEXAGENARY.  One  who  has  lived  sixty 
years. 

SEXAGESIMAL  ARITHMETIC.  A  mode 
of  cojnputing  by  sixtieths,  such  as  the  divi- 
sion of  a  degree  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute 
into  sixty  seconds. 

Si:XAGESlMA  SUNDAY.  The  sixtieth 
day  lu'lorn  Easter. 

SEXTANT.    The  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  or 

an  arc  comprehending  sixty  degrees;   also, 

an  astronomical  instrument  like  a  quadrant, 

xc^pt  that  its  limb  only  comprehends  sixty 

degrees. 

SEXTON.  A  church  officer  who  digs  the 
graves,  and  a.ssist8  the  minister  at  funerals. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM  (in  R.tany.)  The 
system  of  classifying  plants,  invcnte«l  by  Lin- 
nffius,  and  formed  from  the  Parts  of  fructifica- 
tion, ns  the  stamens  and  tne  pistils.  Prom 
the  niunlxT  o(  stjuiiens  are  formed  the  dasses 
nonandriii,  diandria,  trisn«lria,  Ac.  for  such 
plains  «!<  hu\c  one,  two,  lhr<^,  or  mors   tta- 
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mens ;  from  the  number  of  plettls  are  formed 
the  several  orders  under  these  classes,  as  mo- 
nogynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  &c.  for  such 
plcmts  under  each  class  as  have  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  pistils. 

SHACKLES.  A  sort  of  fetters  for  male- 
factors, which  confine  the  legs  ;  also,  for  ani 
mals  that  go  astray. 

SHAD.  A  fish  weighing  from  two  to  six 
pounds ;  it  enters  the  rivers  in  England  and 
America,  in  the  spring,  in  immense  numberS; 
and  is  excellent  food,  either  fresh  or  salted. 


SHE 

SHARP.   A  half  note,  signifying  an  eleva- 
tion, marked  tlius : 


SHADDOCK.  A  shrub,  the  fruit  of  which 
resembles  a  lemon. 

SHADOW  (in  Optics.)  A  privation  or 
diminution  of  light,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
opaque  body, 

SHADOWING  (in  Painting.)     The  art 
of  duly  representing  light  and  shade  in 
picture. 

SHAFT.     The  body  of  a  column. 

SHAFT  (among  Miners.)  A  hole  like  a 
well,  which  miners  make  to  free  the  works 
from  the  springs  that  are  in  them. 

SHAGREEN.  A  kind  of  rough-grained 
leather,  prepared  from  the  skin  of  Uie  hound- 
fish,  and  used  for  watch  cases,  &c. 

SHALE.  A  black,  slaty  substance,  or  a 
Bpecies  of  clay  concreted  into  a  stony  consis- 
tence, and  impregnated  witli  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bituminous  matter. 

SHAMMY  or  CHAMOIS.  A  soft  leather 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois  goat. 

SHAMROCK.  A  name  in  Ireland  for  the 
trefoil  or  three  leaved  clover. 

SHANK.  That  part  of  the  fore  leg  of  a 
horse  that  is  between  the  knee  and  the  second 
joint  next  the  foot ;  also,  the  long  and  cylin- 
drical part  of  different  things,  as  the  shank  of 
a  candlestick,  &c. 

SHARK.  A  voracious  fish,  common  in 
most  seas,  some  species  of  which  are  said  to 
weigh  3000  or  4000  pounds.  They  devour 
almost  every  animal  substance,  and  the  larger 
kinds  are  capable  of  swallowing  a  man. 
When  seizing  its  prey  it  is  obliged  to  turn  on 
its  side. 


SHEARS.  A  tool  made  in  the  form  of  scis- 
sors, for  clipping  hedges,  &c. 

SHEATH.    A  case  for  a  knife  or  sword. 

SHEATH-BILL.  A  bird  inhabiting  the 
South  Sea  islands,  which  has  the  upper  man- 
dible of  its  bill  covered  with  a  sheath. 

SHEATHING.  The  covering  nailed  on  a 
ship's  bottom,  to  protect  the  planks  from 
worms. 

SHECHINAH  (in  Jewish  History.)  The 
name  of  that  miraculous  light,  of  visible 
glory,  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence. 

SHEEP.  A  domestic  animal,  much  valued 
botli  for  its  flesh  and  its  wool.  Of  the  different 
breeds  of  this  animal,  the  Merino,  South 
Downs,  Leicester,  and  Norfolk,  are  the  most 
esteemed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
part  of  the  live  stock  of  a  farm,  where  tl)e 
lands  are  dry.  The  engraving  represents  one 
of  the  Leicester  breed ;  they  are,  however, 
too  fat  for  general  consumption. 


SHEEP-SHEARING.  The  spring  season, 
when  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  are  sheared  or 
cut  off. 

SHEET.  A  large  linen  cloth  laid  on  a  bed. 

SHEET.  A  breadth  of  paper,  that  admits 
of  being  folded  into  a  given  form.  The 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  quire. 

SHEET  (among  Mariners.)  A  rope  fast- 
ened to  the  corner  of  a  sail. 

SHEET-ANCHOR.  The  largest  anchor 
in  a  ship. 

SHEICK.  The  chief  of  a  tribe  among  the 
Arabs. 

SHEKEL.  A  Jewish  silver  coin,  worth 
about  sixty  cents. 

SHELF  (among  Miners.)  A  hard  coat  of 
earth,  which  lies  under  the  mould. 

SHELL.  A  crustaceous  covering  of  fishes 
or  fruits. 

SHELL-PISH.  Fish  in\'ested  witli  a  hard 
covering,  eitlicr  testaceous,  as  oysters,  or  crus- 
taceous, as  lobsters. 

SHERBET.  A  drink  composed  of  Uie 
juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  mixed  with  water, 
sugar,  and  some  drops  of  rose  water. 
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SHERIFF.  The  executive  officer  of  the 
law,  and  keeper  of  the  courta  and  jails, 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  visit  often,  and  cor- 
rect malpractices. 

SHIELD.  A  weapon  of  defence,  borne  on 
the  arm,  to  turn  off  lances  ;  also,  another 
name  for  an  escutcheon,  by  which  it  is  repre- 
sented. 

SHIP.  A  general  name  for  all  large  vessels 
which  navigate  the  seas,  particularly  tliose 
equipped  with  three  masts  and  a  bowsprit, 
the  masts  being  composed  of  a  lower  mast, 
topmast,  and  topgallant  mast,  each  of  which  is 
provided  with  yards,  sails,  Ac.  They  have 
mcreased  in  bulk  from  the  open  galleys  of  the 
ancients  of  50  or  60  tons,  to  a  timber  ship  of 
5000.  A  first  rate  man-of  war  is  from  2500  to 
2700  tons,  and  carries  120  guns,  24  and  32 
pounders,  with  a  crew  of  900  men  ;  the 
length  of  her  gun-deck  being  205  feet,  and 
breadth  53  feet,  the  mainyard  106  feet  long, 
main-mast  124  feet,  and  fore-mast  and  mizcu- 
niast  each  1 12  feet  high. 
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SHIP-BUILDING.  The  practical  branch 
of  naval  archiKKture,  or  the  art  of  construct- 
ing vessels  according  to  certain  draughts. 

SHIPPING.  A  general  term  for  whatever 
relates  to  ships. 

SHIPS  OP  WAR,  commonly  called  Men 
or  War.  Vessels  properly  equipped  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  all  llie  inqilements 
of  war  necessary  for  attack  and  defence.  Ships 
of  the  first  rate  or  cl.iss  mount  from  100  to 
110  guns  and  upwards;  of  the  second,  from 
90  to  98  guns  ;  third  rate,  from  64to  74  guns  ; 
fourth  rate,  I'rom  50  to  60  guns ;  fifth  rate, 
from  32  to  44  guns ;  and  sixth  rate,  from  20 
to  28.  Vessels  carrying  fewer  than  20  gims 
are  denominated  sloops,  cutters,  fireshiivs,  and 
bonil)S. 

SHIP-WORM.  A  testaceous  animal,  tlie 
teredo  of  Linnaeus,  that  adheres  to  tlie  bottom 
of  vessels  coming  from  India,  and  dues  much 
damage. 

SHIPWRIGHT.  One  who  follows  the  art 
of  building  ships. 

SHIRR.    The  Saxon  name  for  a  coimty. 

SHOAL.  A  shallow  i>ieco  of  water,  or  a 
fhallow  part  of  the  sea  tiear  the  coast. 

SHOE.   A  covciiiig  for  the  foot,  made  of 


leather  ;  also,  the  piece  of  iron  nailed  to  a 
horse's  foot,  or  under  a  sledge,  &c. 

SHOE  (among  Mariners.)  A  small  block 
of  woo<i  on  the  teck  of  an  anchor, 

SHORE.    A  tract  of  lemd  near  the  sea. 

SHOREiS.  Props  set  up  obliquely  to  sup. 
port  a  building. 

SHORL.    A  mineral  of  a  black  colour. 

SHORTHAND,  otherwise  called  Steno- 
graphy.   An  abbreviated  form  of  writing. 

SHOT.  A  general  name  for  all  sorts  of 
balls  used  in  firearms. 

SHREW.  An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind, 
but  from  the  structure  of  its  teeth  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  carnivorous. 


SHRIKE.  The  butcher  bird. 

SHRIMP.  A  small  sea  fish,  resembling  a 
lobster ;  it  is  used  as  bait  for  catching  fish. 

SHROUD.  A  sea  term  for  great  ropes  that 
come  down  both  sides  the  masts. 

SHROVE-TIDE.  The  time  just  before 
Lent 

SHRUB.  A  small  low  tree,  between  a  bush 
and  a  tree.  It  is  mostly  an  ornamental  plant, 
bearing  beautiful  flowers,  as  the  acacia,  lilac, 
&c. 

SIBERIAN.  A  native  of  Siberia,  which  ia 
a  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Asia,  larger  tlian  tiie  whole  of  Europe. 
Siberia  is  a  cold,  barren  country,  similar  to 
Lapland  in  climate ;  many  parts  of  it  are  im- 
mense plains,  generally  covered  with  snow. 
To  this  country  Russia  sends  her  exiled  stale 
criminals. 
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with  great  care,  and  consulted  them  only  on 
great  occasions. 

SIDEREAL.  Pertaining  to  any  star  or 
planet,  as  a  sidereal  day,  the  time  in  wliich 
any  star  appears  to  revolve  from  the  meridian 
to  the  meridian  again,  which  is  23  hours  56 
minutes  4  seconds  and  6"^  of  mean  solar  time, 
there  being  366  sidereal  days  in  a  year,  or  in 
the  time  of  the  365  diurnal  revolutions  of  the 
sun.  Also,  relating  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  suns 
of  systems,  by  observations  on  which,  it  ap- 
pears that  between  1700  and  1800,  not  less 
than  13  of  these  suns  have  been  observed  to 
disappear,  40  have  become  greater  or  less, 
and  10  new  ones  have  appeared  to  come  into 
existence.  More  active  observations  will, 
probably,  extend  the  numbers  in  every  suc- 
ceeding century. 

SIEGE.  The  encampment  of  an  army  be- 
fore a  fortified  place,  with  a  design  to  take  it. 

SIENITE.  A  compound  granular  aggre- 
gated rock,  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende, 
with  a  portion  sometimes  of  quartz  and  black 
mica. 

SIEVE.  An  instrument  for  separating  the 
fine  from  the  coarser  parts  of  powders,  liquors, 
grain,  &c. 

SIGHTS  OF  A  aUADRANT,  &c.  Thin 
pieces  of  brass  raised  perpendicularly  on  its 
side. 

SIGN  (in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.)  Any 
mark  used  in  operation,  as  -\-  for  addition,  — 
for  subtraction,  X  fof  multiplication,  -i-  for 
division,  =  for  equality. 

SIGNALS.  Notices  given  to  a  distant  ob- 
server, for  the  purpose  of  communicating  in- 
telligence. 

SIGNATURE.  The  signing  any  paper,  or 
putting  any  mark  under  awritmg. 

SIGNATURE  (among  Printers.)  A  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  or  a  figure,  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  in  each  sheet 

SIGNET.  A  seal  set  in  a  ring;  also,  a 
king's  seal,  wherewitli  his  private  letters  aie 
signed. 

SIGN-MANUAL  (in  Law.)  The  signature 
to  any  bill  or  instrument  in  a  king's  own  hand- 
writing. 

SIGNS  OP  THE  ZODIAC.  Figures  fan- 
cifullv  inserted  among  the  stars  in  the  twelve 
divisfons  of  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  move ;  and  curi- 
ous because  3000  years  old, 

SILICA.  One  of  the  primitive  earths,  which 
forms  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  all  stones, 
and  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  agates, 
jasper,  flints,  quartz,  and  rock  crystal.  In 
the  latter,  it  exists  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity. 
When  mixed  witlisoda,  and  exposed  to  a  great 
heat,  it  forms  glass. 

SILIdUOSAU.  One  of  the  Linnaean  natural 
orders  of  plants,  including  tlioae  which  have 
siliqua;  or  pods  for  their  seed  vessels,  like  the 
pea,  bean,  lupin,  &c. 

SILK.    The  production  of  different  spcckb 
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of  the  caterpillar,  particularly  the  one  called  by 
the  generic  name  of  the  bombyx  raori,  or  silk- 
worm, by  distinction,  which  is  commonly  used 
in  Europe.  The  silk  is  found  enclosed  m  two 
small  bags,  from  which  it  is  drawn  in  fine 
threads,  to  serve  the  insect  as  a  covering  while 
it  lies  in  the  chrysalis  state.  The  balls  of  silk 
which  the  worm  spins  are  called  cocoons, 
which  are  sold  to  persons  whose  business  it  is 
to  reel  them  oflf.  A  single  cocoon  is  never 
reeled  off  separately,  it  being  two  weak  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  in  the  reehng,  the  ends  of 
several  cocoons  are  joined  and  reeled  together 
out  of  warm  water,  into  which  they  are  put  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  their  natural  gum, 
and  making  them  stick. 

SILK-TJHRO  WER,  or  Silk-Throwster  . 
One  who  throws  or  spins  silk  so  as  to  fit  it 
for  weaving. 

SILK-WORM.  A  very  useful  insect,  which 
produces  silk,  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Roman  empire  from  China,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Justinian.  The  engraving  represents 
the  silk-worm  in  the  caterpillar  state,  when  it 
is  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  twelve  feet,  from 
which  state  it  changes  to  a  butterfly  of  the 
moth  kind.  The  silk  is  formed  by  it  while  in 
the  caterpillar  state. 


SILVAN.  Pertaining  to  woods,  as  the  sil- 
van nymphs,  &c. 

SILVER.  The  whitest  of  all  metals;  con- 
siderably harder  than  gold,  but  not  quite  so 
ductile  or  malleable.  It  ignites  before  it  melts, 
and  requires  a  strong  heat  to  fuse  it ;  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  South  America.  It  is  soluUe 
in  nitric  acid,  or  aqua-fortis. 

SILVERING.  The  art  of  covering  the  sur- 
faces of  substances  witli  a  thin  coating  of  sil- 
ver. It  is  of  particular  use  for  culinary  Jiten- 
sils,  as  it  resists  the  corroding  power  of 'vine- 
gar, &c. 

SIMILAR  (in  Mathematics.)  An  epithet 
mostly  applied  to  figures,  angles,  Ac.  which 
have  tlic  same  disposition  and  conformation 
of  the  parts. 

SIMOOM.  A  hot,  suffocating  wind,  which 
prevails  at  certain  seasons  on  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  It  was  observed  by  Bruce 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  to  discover  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  is  supposed  to  he  in 
some  respect  analogous  to  the  sirocco.  It  is 
called  by  Mr.  Bruce  tlie  simoom ;  and  fi-om 
its  effects  upon  the  lun^  we  can  entertain  but 
little  doubt  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  a  very  dense  state,  and  perhaps 
mixed  with  some  other  noxious  exhalations. 

SIMONY.  The  crime  of  trafficking  in 
church  preferments. 
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SIMPLE  (in  Medicine.)  What  is  not 
mixed  with  any  otlier  thing,  as  opposed  to  a 
compound. 

SIMPLE  (in  Pharmacy.)  A  general  name 
for  all  herbs  which  have  any  particular  medi- 
cinal virtue. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY.  At  one  and  the 
same  moment. 

SINECURE.  An  office  to  which  little  or 
no  personal  service  is  attached, 

SINE  DIE,  i.  e.  Without  Day.  A  term 
in  law  for  a  defendant  who  is  dismissed  court 
without  trial.  Also,  used  to  express  an  ad- 
jonmment,  for  an  indefinite  time,  of  jmy  pub- 
lic body. 

SINE  OF  AN  ARC,  A  right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  drawn  to  the  other  end. 

SINE  QUA  NON.  What  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with, 

SINEW.  The  ligziment  which  joins  two 
bones. 

SINGULAR  NUMBER  (in  Grammar.) 
A  noun  wliich  donotes  a  single  thing. 

SINKING  FUND.  A  portion  of  the  public 
revenue  set  apart  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction 
or  diminution  of  the  national  debt  This 
measure  of  appropriathig  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  for  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt  was  adopted  in  Holland  in  1655,  and  in 
the  Eicclesiastical  States  in  1685.  But  the 
particular  fund  so  called  in  England  was  first 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

SIR.  A  title  of  address  to  baronets  and 
knights,  coupled  with  their  Christian  name, 
as  Sir  William  or  Sir  John,  &c.  ;  also,  a  ge- 
neral complimentary  form  of  address. 

SIREX  (in  Natural  History.)  The  tailed 
wasp,  a  genus  of  insects  of  which  there  are  26 
species. 

SIRIUS,  the  DoQT.SAn.  A  very  bright  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  Canis  Major,  con- 
spicuous in  winter  nights  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  from  its  splendour  supposed 
to  be  tno  nearcBt  of  tlie  stars. 

SIROCCO.  A  periodical  wind  in  Italy, 
which  prevails  about  Eiastor. 

SIZE.  A  sort  of  glue  made  of  tlie  shreds  and 
parings  of  leather,  parchment,  or  vellum,  boil- 
ed in  water,  and  strained.  It  is  used  by  paint- 
ers, papermakers,  &c. 

SIZER.  A  charity  scholar  at  Cambridge 
college,  England. 

SKATE.  An  instrument  made  use  of  to 
travel  swiftly  upon  the  ice  ;  a  uleasant  amuse- 
ment for  boys,  but  often  very  aangerous. 
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SKATE.     A  cartilaginous  fish  of  the  ray 
kind,  called  the  variegated  ray  fish. 


SKELETON.  An  assemblage  of  the  bones 
of  any  animal,  cleaned,  dried,  ajid  preserved 
in  their  natural  position. 


SKETCH.  The  outline  of  any  object,  taken 

in  pencil  or  otherwise. 

SKIFF.  A  small  light  boat. 

SKIN.  One  of  the  principal  integuments  of 
the  body,  consisting  of  three  laminae,  namely, 
the  scarf  skin,  which  is  the  outermost ;  tfia 
rete  mucosum,  the  second ;  and  tlie  cutis 
vera,  or  real  skin,  the  tliird. 

SKIRMISH.  A  loose  desultory  engage- 
ment between  small  jwrties  detached  from  tlie 
armies. 

SKULL.  The  l)ony  part  of  the  head,  fa- 
shioned in  the  form  of  n  globe,  and  consisting 
of  three  divisions,  namely,  the  sinciput,  or  foro 
part ;  the  occiput,  or  hind  part ;  luid  the  ver- 
tex, or  crown. 

SKY.  The  blue  expanse  of  llie  heavens,  or 
the  region  which  surrounds  the  earth  beyond 
the  atmosphere.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  attributes 
the  aztire  a)lour  of  tlie  sky  to  vapours  liegin- 
ning  to  condense  there,  and  acquiring  a  suf- 
ficient consistence  to  reflect  the  most  reflexi- 
ble  rays. 

SLAB  (among  Carj^enters.)  An  outside 
plank  cut  from  a  tree,  which  is  generally  ruufh 
and  uneven;  also,  a  table  of  niarUe  lor 
hearthp,  <fcc. 

SLATE.  A  bluish  fowil  stone,  which  it  lo 
soft  that  it  can  !«  cut  into  equnrt'S,  and  used 
cither  for  tlic  nxjfs  of  houses  or  other  purposes. 

SLEDGE.  A  carriage  witlmut  wlieels, 
used  fi>r  carrying  ploughs  or  othrr  implements 
froni  place  to  place;  also,  •  carriage  in  Rua- 
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sia,  fitted  for  travelling  on  the  snow.  In  Lap- 
land, the  Bledgee  are  drawn  bjr  reindeer. 

SLEEPERS.  Timbers  lying  next  to  tlie 
ground,  or  under  the  boarding  of  the  floor. 

SLEIGHT  OF  HAND,  or  Slight  of 
Hand.  The  tricks  of  jugglers  performed 
with  such  dexterity  as  to  deceive  tiie  quickest 
eye. 

SLIDING-RULE.  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment, to  be  used  witliout  compasses  in  gauging. 

SLING.  A  contrivance  for  throwing  stones, 
c<xisisting  of  a  leathern  strap  and  two  strings. 

SLING  (in  Surgery.)  A  bandage  for  sup- 
porting a  wounded  limb. 

SLOOP.  A  small  veescl  with  one  mast.  In 
the  navy,  sloops  are  tenders  carrying  ten  or 
twelve  guns,  and  about  thirty  men. 


SLOTH.  An  animal  remarkable  for  its 
slow  motion  in  walking.  It  climbs  quicker 
than  it  walks. 
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the  small-pox.  Till  the  discovery  of  this  Bub 
stitute,  the  small- pox  was  the  scourge  of  the 
human  race. 

SMALT.  A  sort  of  blue  colour  used  in 
painting. 

SMeTlL,  or  SMELLING.  One  of  the  five 
senses,  performed  by  a  vascular  porous  mem- 
brane which  lines  tlie  internal  cavity  of  tlie 
nostrils. 

SMELT.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  tribe,  which 
ascends  rivers  in  vast  shoals  in  the  spawning 


SLUG.  A  variety  of  the  snail  tribe,  that  lias 
no  shell.     It  is  very  destructive  in  gardens. 

SLUG.  A  cylindrical  or  cubical  piece  of 
metal  shot  from  a  gun. 

SLUICE.  A  frame  of  wood  set  in  a  river, 
&c.  to  raise  the  water  or  to  let  it  pass  ofi^,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

SMACK.  A  small  vessel  used  in  the  fishing 
trade. 

SMALL  ARMS.  A  general  name  for  mus 
kets,  fusils,  carabines,  &c. 

SMALL  CRAFT.  All  manner  of  small  set 
vessels,  as  catches,  hoys,  &c. 

SMALL-POX.  A  cutaneous  disorder,  to 
which  persons  are  mostly  subject  once  in  tlieir 
lives.  If  taken  by  infection,  it  is  often  dan- 
gerous, but  if  taken  by  inoculation,  it  mostly 
passes  off  without  any  ill  consequence.  Vac- 
cination, or  inoculation  with  tlie  cow-pox,  is 
milder,  and  is  considered  by  many  phyiiicijins 
0  be  a  certain  remedy  againut  infection  from 


SMELTING  (in  Metallurgy.)  The  fusion 
or  melting  of  ores,  in  oi'der  to  separate  the 
metallic  from  the  earthy  or  stony  parts.  The 
art  of  fusing  ores  after  washing  is  one  of  the 
most  important  o|)erations  in  metallurgy. 

SMITH.  One  who  works  in  iron. 

SMITHERY.  The  art  of  working  iron  into 
particular  shapes,  as  occasion  requires. 

SMOKE.  A  humid  matter,  exhaled  in  the 
form  of  a  vapour,  which  ascends  fi-om  the  fire. 
It  is  the  rarefied,  but  undecomposed  part  of  a 
combustible,  always  proportioned  in  quantity 
to  the  incombustible  matter  witliin  a  sub- 
stance, or  to  the  matter  with  which  oxygen 
does  not  readily  combine. 

SMOKE  JACK.  See  Jack. 

SMUGGLERS  (in  Law.)  Those  who  get 
prohibited  goods  clandestinely  and  fraudulent- 
ly imported,  or  who  import  or  export  dutiable 
goods  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by 
law. 

SMUT.  A  disease  in  com,  which  consumes 
the  germ  and  substarwe  of  tlie  grain.  It  is  a 
sort  of  fungus. 

SNAIL.  A  sort  of  testaceous  animal,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  species,  some  of 
which  are  without  shells,  and  called  slugs,  as 
black,  white,  &c. ;  and  sometimes  provided 
with  shells  of  carbonate  of  lime,  combined 
with  coagulated  albumen,  secreted  by  the  skin 
of  the  insect,  tlie  mouth  of  the  shell  being  ex- 
tended by  layers  of  the  substance  to  the  mar  • 
gin.  The  eyes  of  snails  are  in  their  lioriia, 
winch  they  draw  in  at  pleasure. 


SNAKEl  An  amphibions  animal,  which  re- 
sembles an  eel  in  its  cylindrical  body. 

SNEEZING.  A  convulsive  contraction  of 
the  chest. 

SNIPE.  A  heatli  bird,  nearly  allied  to  tlie 
woodcock.  In  tlie  summer  it  is  seen  in  our 
marshes  and  low  grounds,  where  it  finds  its 
food,  which  coaaisUj  chiefly  of  worms  and  the 
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larva  of  insects.     Its  flesh  is  considered  one  of 
tiie  first  of  tlie  featliered  dainties. 
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SNOW.  A  substance  well  known  in  cold 
climates,  formed  by  the  freezing  of  the  vapours 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  differs  from  hail  and 
hoar-frost,  in  being  as  it  were  crystaHzed, 
which  they  are  not.  This  appears  on  ex- 
amining a  flake  of  snow  by  a  magnifying 
glass,  when  the  whole  of  it  will  appear  to  he 
composed  of  fine  shining  spicula,  diverging 
like  rays  from  a  centre.  As  the  flakes  fall 
down  through  the  atmosphere,  they  are  con- 
tinually joined  by  more  of  these  radiated  spi- 
cula, and  thus  increase  in  bulk  like  the  drops 
of  rain,  or  hail-stones. 

SNOW-BIRD.  A  small  bird  which  ap- 
pears only  in  the  time  of  snow;  called  also  the 
snow  bunting. 


SNOW-DROP.  A  native  perennial  plant, 
growing  in  orchards,  meadows,  and  the  sides 
of  hedfjca. 

SNUPP.  A  narcotic  powder  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  tlio  tolvuro  plant.  It  serves  to 
excite  those  nerves  whicli  are  in  contact  witli 
the  brain. 

SOAP.  A  composition  of  oil  or  fat,  and  pot- 
ashes, or  any  other  alkali.  The  soil  soap  is 
made  of  potash  and  oil  or  tallow  ;  the  Spanish 
or  Castile  soap,  of  oil  of  ciliv<'s,  and  soda  or 
barilla:  black  soap  is  a  composition  of  train 
oil  and  an  alkali. 

SOil'IKTY.  A  name  givrn  to  any  assix'ia- 
tion  of  piTsons  uniiiir^  t    -  •'  u.l  co-ope- 


rating to  effect  some  particular  object,  as  the 
sociftios  or  academies  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  literature ;  charitable  societies,  for  puri>o9es 
of  public  cliarity ;  missionary  societies,  for 
sendirifj  missionaries  abroad,  and  the  hke. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDER.  A  native  of  the 
Society  Islands,  which  are  situate  south  of  the 
equator  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  inhabit- 
ants generally  profess  the  Christian  rehgion, 
and  are  the  first  example  of  a  nation  convert- 
ed to  Christianity  by  the  cfTort-s  of  mi.'?siona- 
ries  in  modem  times. 


SODA.  A  mineral  alkali,  sometimes  found 
in  a  native  state,  as  in  the  lakes  in  Elgypt, 
which,  bein^  dried  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun, 
leave  beds  otsoda,  or  natron,  as  it  is  there  call- 
ed. Soda  is,  however,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
cured from  a  plant,  botanically  called  the  sal- 
sola  soila,  which  grows  among  the  clifl^s  on  the 
coast,  and  also  from  other  plants  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  more  or  less  pure, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  from  which 
it  is  procured.  Soda  resembles  potash  very 
much,  but  it  is  rather  more  fusible,  and  when 
it  comee  into  tlie  air,  it  crumbles  into  powder 
instead  of  liquefying,  as  potash  does. 

SODA  WATER.  Water  impregnated  wUh 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

SOI-DiSANT.  Sclfstyled. 

SO  I L.  The  ground  in  a  state  for  cultivation, 
or  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.  That  system  of  astrono- 
my,  which  is  fwmdcd  on  tlie  hypothesis  thai 
the  sun  is  the  immoveable  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, round  which  all  tJie  other  planets  re- 
volve at  different  distances,  and  in  difTercnt 
spaces  of  time. 

SOLDER.  A  metallic  composition  used  by 
plumbers  and  other  artificers,  tur  die  purpose 
of  uniting  melnllic  bmlios  more  firmly  togetncr. 
Iron  is  generally  soldered  with  copper ;  cop- 
|icr  and  brasss,  with  tin.  • 

SOIjE.  a  fish,  probably  so  called  from 
kwping  on  or  near  the  bottom  of  tht  sea ;  they 
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abound  on  the  British  coaet,  and  weigh  about 
seven  pounds. 


SOLECISM.  An  impropriety  of  speech 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

SOLICITOR.  A  perspn  wlio  is  employed 
in  conducting  suits  in  chancery. 

SOLID  (in  Geometry.)  A  magnitude  which 
has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

SOLID  (in  Physics.)  A  body  whose  mi- 
tht 


nute  parts  are  so  connected  together  as  not  to 
yield  readily  to  the  impression  of  external 
force,  in  distinction  from  a  fluid. 

SOLIDITY.  That  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  excludes  every  other  body  from  the 
place  which  itioccupies. 

SOLITARY  CONFINEMENT.  The 
confinement  of  prisoners  by  themselves  in 
cells. 

SOLO  (in  Masic  BfX)ks.)  A  name  for  any 
part  that  is  performed  by  one  single  person. 

SOLSTICE.  The  time  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  equator,  name- 
ly, 23°  2S',  which  happens  about  the  21st  of 
June,  when  he  enters  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  or 
the  summer  solstice ;  and  about  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, when  he  enters  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, which  is  the  winter  solstice. 

SOLSTITIAL  POINTS.  The  two  points 
in  the  ecliptic,  namely,  the  first  of  Cancer, 
and  the  first  of  Capricorn,  when  the  solstices 
happen. 

SOLVENT.  Any  menstruum  or  corrosive 
liqtior  which  will  dissolve  bodies. 

SOLUTION.  The  intimate  mixture  or  per- 
fect union  of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  so  as 
Keemingly  to  form  one  homogeneous  liquor. 

SOAINAMBULISM.  Walking  in  one's 
sleep. 

SOOT.  A  volatile  matter  arising  from  the 
smoke  of  wood  or  other  fuel ;  or,  more  proper 
ly,  the  smoke  itself  dried  and  condensed  on 
the  sides  of  the  chimney. 

SOPHISM.  A  specious  but  false  argument, 
that  serves  to  mislead. 

SOUND.  That  eflect  or  impression  on  the 
ear  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tremu 
loas  motion  of  the  air  acting  on  that  organ.  If 
this  motion  be  uniform,  then  it  produces  a 
tniisical  note  or  sound.  It  travels  at  the  rate 
ol  1142  feet  in  a  second,  and  different  vibra- 
tions aiPvt  the  different  gases  which  consti 
tule  tl}8  atmosphere,  and,  hence  their  various 
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simultaneous  tones ;  but  the  same  gas  may  be 
variously  afiected,  and  hence  different  pitches 
of  tone,  or  octaves.  If  a  string  perform  100 
vibrations  in  a  second,  the  ear  receives  100 
strokes,  which  we  call  sound ;  and,  if  another 
makes  200  vibrations,  the  first  is  lower  or 
flatter,  and  the  latter  higher  and  sharper,  but 
according  every  other  time,  so  that  in  flat 
sounds  there  are  fewer  vibrations  than  in  sharp 
sounds.  Every  key  of  the  piano-fortecontaina 
a  determinate  number  of  vibrations,  which  ac- 
cord at  regular  intervals,  and  are  completed  in 
a  second.  It  appears  by  experiment,  that  we 
cannot  determine  the  sound  of  a  string  which 
makes  less  than  30  vibrations  in  a  second,  be- 
cause it  is  too  low,  nor  of  one  which  makes 
more  than  7552  vibrations  in  a  second,  be- 
cause too  high.  These  limits  determine  the 
power  of  the  human  ear.  The  eight  notes 
of  an  octav3  are  in  length  bb  follows: — 
128- 144- 160-180- 192-216-240-256— and  these 
are  the  proportions  of  strings  which  sound 
the  diatonic  scale,  in  which,  at  certain  inter- 
vals of  2,  3,  and  5,  the  vibrations  correspond. 

SOUND  (in  Geography.)  Any  great  inlet 
of  the  sea  between  the  mainland  and  an  island, 

Long  Island  Sound,  &c. 

SOIJNDBOARD  (in  an  Organ.)  A  reser 
voir  into  which  the  wind  is  conducted,  and 
thence  distribnted  to  the  pipes. 

SOUNDING  (in  Navigation.)  Trying  the 
depth  of  the  water,  and  the  quality  of  the  bot- 
tom, by  a  line  with  a  plummet  at  the  end. 

SOUP.  A  strong  decoction  of  flesh  or  other 
substances. 

SOW  (in  the  Iron  Works.)  A  block  or 
lump  of  metal  worked  at  once  in  the  furnace. 

SPA.     A  mineral  spring. 

SPACE  (in  Geometry.)  The  area  of  any 
figure. 

SPACE  (among  Printers.)  A  slip  of  wood 
or  metal  for  making  a  space  between  words  or 
lines. 

SPAN.  An  English  measure  of  nine  inches. 

SPANIARD.  A  native  of  Spain,  a  hot,  dry, 
and  mountainous  country  of  Europe.  The  soil 
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of  the  fo<ithern  pari  of  Sptau  is  generally  fer- 
tile. The  inhabitants  are  haughty,  bigoted, 
and  jeaJoas,  but  brave  and  generous ;  their 
favourite  amusement  is  bullfighting,  and  most 
of  the  towns  have  an  amphitheatre  erected  for 
the  purpose.  Cadiz,  Uie  capital,  contains 
175,000  inhabitants. 

SPANIEL.  A  valuable  species  of  dog,  with 
a  long  shaggy  coat  and  pendulous  ears.  It  is 
a  native  of  Spain. 
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SPAR.  Any  sort  of  earth  which  breaks 
easily  into  cubical  or  laminated  fragments  with 
polished  surfaces. 

SPARROW.  A  bird  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  finch,  that  they  are  classed  by  Linnseus 
under  tlie  generic  name  of  fringilla.  But  the 
sparrow  differs  in  its  habits  essentially  from 
the  finch.  It  is  a  mischievous,  cunning,  spite- 
ful bird,  that  is  very  destructive  in  corn-fields, 
and  in  the  roofs  of  nouses,  where  it  builds. 


SPARROW-HAWK.  A  species  of  short- 
winged  hawk,  which  lives  upon  smaller  birds. 
In  a  domesticated  state  they  are  said  to  become 
very  much  attached  to  their  keeper. 

SPASM.  An  involuntary  contiaction  of  the 
musciilnr  fibres. 

SPATH  ACEjE,  One  of  the  Linntnan  na- 
tural orders,  coinprolieiiding  plants  very  simi- 
lar to  the  liliaceous  plants,  as  the  narcissus,  &c. 

SPATULA.  An  insuument  for  spreading 
salves  or  plasters. 

SPAVIN,     A  diflonw!  in  the  feet  of  horses, 

Wlr    '  ..  .  -. 

>USEOPCOM- 

M*  '  ly  the  house,  and 

nppi(n>  d  by  llic  kiu^  oi  England,  who  rogu- 
lutes  all  their  proceedings,  and  s|)»;aks  in  the 
niuji«  of  the  whole  on  all  public  occasions. 


SPEAKING-TRUMPET.  A  sort  of  trum- 
pet  used  at  sea,  by  the  help  of  which  persons 
may  hear  at  a  great  distance. 


A  sort  of  lance  with  a  sharp 
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point. 

SPECIAL  JURY  (in  Law.)  A  jury  sworn 
to  try  a  particular  cause. 

SPECIALTY  (in  Law.)  A  bond,  bUl,  or 
similar  instrument 

SPECIE.  Gold  or  coin,  in  distinction  from 
paper  money. 

SPECIEIS.  Any  particular  plant,  animal, 
or  mineral,  contained  under  a  genus. 

SPEICIPIC.  A  medicine  having  a  parti- 
cular efficacy. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  The  relative 
proportion  of  the  weight  of  bodies  of  the  ssmae 
bulk,  which  is  determined  by  immersing  them 
in  any  fluid.  Hence,  platina  is  19.5;  gold 
19.25;  silver  10.741;  lead  11.35;  copper  7.78; 
iron  7.78;  paving  Portland  stone  2.5;  glass 
2.8;  white  marble  2.8;  milk  1.03;  olive  oil 
0.915;  ether  0.739;  fat  0.923;  ash  wood  0.845; 
beech  0.852  ;  cork  0.24  ;  elm  0.761  ;  fir  0.55 ; 
oak  1.27  ;  walnut  0.662.  Taking  atmospheric 
air  as  1,  then  chlorine  is  2.47;  carbonic  acid 
1.52;  oxygen  1.1036;  azote  0.%91 ;  steam 
of  water  0.6235 ;  carbiu-etted  hydrogen  0.555; 
and  hvdro^cn  0.0735. 

SPECTRUM.  A  luminous  spot  formed  by 
a  ray  of  light  on  a  white  surface  when  admit- 
ted through  a  small  hole.  If  a  dense  transpa- 
rent body  be  interposed,  the  light  will  be  re- 
fracted in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the 
mediunj ;  but  if  a  triangular  glass  prism  be 
interposed,  the  light  is  not  merely  refracted, 
but  divided  into  seven  different  rays.  The  ray 
of  light  no  longer  forms  a  luminous  spot,  but 
has  assumed  an  oblong  shape^  terminating  in 
semicircular  arches,  and  exhibiting  seven  dif- 
ferent colours.  This  image  is  called  the  spec 
trum,  and,  from  being  produced  by  the  prisni, 
the  prismatic  spectrum.  These  different 
coloured  rays  appearing  in  different  places  of 
the  spectrum,  show  that  their  refractive  power 
is  dilferent.  Those  whicii  are  nearest  tlie  mi  J- 
dles  are  tlie  least  refracted,  and  those  which 
are  the  most  distant,  the  greatest.  The  order 
of  tlie  seven  rays  of  the  spectruuj  is  tlie  follow- 
ing :  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet.  The  red,  which  is  at  one  end  of  ine 
spectrum  is  the  least,  nivi  tho  violet,  which  is 
at  the  other  end,  is  thr  1  •!.  Sirlsaac 

Newton  found,  if  th<   \  nm  was  di- 

vided into  360  part's,  ti  i  i>t  the  parta 

occupied  by  each  of  tlic  culouii  to  be  tile  fol- 
lowing ;  red,  45  j^arts ;  oraUjje,  27 ;  yellow, 
48 ;  gra'Ji,  60  ;  bhic,  60  ;  indigo,  40  ;  and 
30 
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violet,  80.  These  different  coloured  rays  are 
not  subject  to  farther  division.  No  change  is 
effected  upon  any  of  them  by  being  farther  re- 
fracted or  reflected ;  and  as  tliey  differ  in  re- 
frangibility,  so  also  do  they  differ  in  the  power 
if  inflection  and  reflection.  The  violet  rays  are 
found  to  be  the  most  reflexible  and  inflexible, 
and  the  red  the  least. 

SPECULUM.  Any  polished  body  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  light,  such  as  polished 
SHctals,  looking-glasses,  &c. 

SPERMACETI.  An  oily  substance  found 
in  the  head  of  the  physeter  macrocephalus,  a 
species  of  whale. 

SPHERE  (in  Geometry.)  A  solid  contained 
under  one  uniform  round  surface,  such  as 
would  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle 
al)out  a  diameter  thereof,  as  an  axis. 

SPHEIRE  (in  Astronomy.)  The  concave  orb 
or  expanse  which  invests  our  globe,  and  in 
which  the  heavenly  bodi&s  appear  to  be  fixed, 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye. 

SPHERICS,  The  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
;particularly  of  the  several  circles  described  on 
its  surface,  with  the  method  of  projecting  the 
same  on  a  plane. 

SPHEROID.  A  solid  body  approaching  to 
the  figure  of  a  sphere.  There  are  two  species 
of  spheroids,  the  oblate  and  the  oblong  both  of 
which  are  understood  to  be  formed  from  the 
circular  motion  of  a  semi-ellipsis  round  its 
axis.  The  oblate  spheroid  is  shaped  like  an 
orange,  and  the  oblong  like  a  lemon. 

SPHINX.  A  fabulous  monster  of  Thebes, 
said  to  have  put  forth  riddles,  and  to  have 
killed  those  who  could  not  expound  them ;  also, 
an  Egyptian  statue  with  the  head  of  a  woman 
and  the  body  of  a  lion.  The  engraving  repre- 
sents the  enormous  one  in  Egypt,  near  the 
pyramids,  the  body  of  which  is  covered  with 
eand. 


by  a  thousand  small  holes,  through  which  the 
finest  thread.s  pass,  whicli  are  spun  into  one 
by  the  pap,  and  the  four  are  then  united  into 
the  thread  of  the  web,  each  thread  being  a 
union  of  4000.  The  means  which  it  adopts  in 
choosing  positions,  and  to  fix  the  points  of  ita 
web,  entitle  it  to  resj-ect  and  admiration. 


SPIDER.  An  insect  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  ingenuity  in  tlie  formation  of  beautiful 
geometrical  xrehs.  These  it  constrticte  by 
threads,  passing  from  four  paps  nt  the  extre- 
mity of  the  abdomrn,  and  each  p.ip  is  perforated 


SPIDER-WORT.  A  perennial  and  a 
flowering  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

SPINAGE.     A  pot-herb. 

SPINE  (in  Anatomy.)  The  bony  column, 
which  consists  of  the  twenty-four  vertebrae  of 
the  back. 

SPINET.  A  musical  instrument  something 
similar  to  a  harpsichord. 

SPINNING.  The  act  of  drawing  silk, 
flax,  or  wool,  into  threads,  which  is  performed 
either  by  means  of  a  wheel,  or  by  machines 
particularly  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

SPINNING-JENNY.  A  machine  used  to 
spin  cotton,  &c.,  by  which  many  spindles  are 
turned  by  a  horizontal  wheel. 


SPINSTER  (in  Law.)  An  addition  usually 
given  to  unmarried  women. 

SPIRACULA.  Holes  or  pores  in  the  ab- 
domen of  insects,  through  which  they  breathe. 

SPIRAL.  A  curve  line,  which  in  its  pro- 
gress always  recedes  more  and  more  from  its 
centre. 

SPIRE.  A  steeple  that  rises  tapering  by 
degrees,  and  ends  in  a  point. 

SPIRITS.  A  general  name  for  all  volatile 
substances  collected  by  distillation,  now  con- 
fined by  chymists  to  alcohol. 

SPLEEN  (in  Anattnny.)  A  spongy  viscos, 
of  a  livid  colour,  lying  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body. 

SPLICING.     Joining  one  rope  to  another. 
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SPOKES.  Th«  bars  in  the  wheel  of  a  car- 
riage. 

SPONDEE.    A  foot  of  two  sy  llaWes. 

SPONGE.  A  substance  which,  at  one 
time,  was  supposed  to  be  a  sea-moss  growing 
on  rocks,  but  now  discovered  to  be  a  sort  of 
zoophyte,  that  is  torpid,  and  clothed  witli  a 
gelatinous  porous  flesh,  by  which  it  absorbs  or 
rejecte  water  at  pleasure. 

SPOONBILL.  A  bird  so  called  from  its 
flat  orbicular  beak,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
spoon.  It  inhabits  the  shores  of  America,  from 
Brazil  to  Georgia.  Its  length  is  two  feet  six 
inches,  and  its  colour  a  beautiful  rose  tint. 
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SPONTANEOUS.  An  epitlict  for  things 
that  act  of  themselves,  without  any  appai-ent 
external  agency,  as  the  sjwntaneotis  combus- 
tion of  vegetable  substances,  which  when 
highly  dried,  and  closely  heaped,  will  burst 
into  a  flame ;  so  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
the  litnbs  or  parts  of  animals  which  have  been 
cut  off"  or  destroyed. 

SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN,  &c.  Dark  places 
observed  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  of  tlie 
the  nature  of  which  little  is  known  at  present. 

SPRAT.  A  fish  very  similar  to  a  herring, 
but  smaller.  It  is  a  species  of  the  same  genus  ; 
under  (he  generic  name  of  clnpca. 

SPRA  YT  The  sprinkling  of  tiie  sea  driven 
from  the  top  of  a  wave  in  stormy  weather. 

SPRING  (in  Astronomy.)  One  of  the 
seasons,  commencing  in  tjio  northern  hemi 
sphere  when  the  suu  enters  Aries,  about  the 
2l8t  of  March. 

SPRING.  A  fountain  or  source  of  water 
rising  out  of  the  ground. 

SPRING  (among  Mechanics.)  A  piece  of 
tempered  stcfl,  filtwi  to  give  an  (slaslic  power 
to  any  machine,  as  the  spring  of  a  watcli,  re- 
presented underneath. 


SPRINGTIDES.    Tides  at  new  and  full 
mooii. 


SPRIT.  A  small  boom  or  pole  crossing  the 
sail  of  a  boat  diagonally. 

SPRUCE.  A  fluid  extracted  by  decoction 
from  the  spruce  fir. 

SPRUCE-BEER.  A  cheap  and  whoksome 
liquor,  made  of  treacle  or  molasses,  antl  tlie 
essence  of  spruce,  well  boiled  in  water,  to 
which  yest  is  afterwards  added  to  assist  the 
fermentation. 

SPUNK.  A  substance  growing  on  the 
sides  of  trees,  wliich,  when  dried,  serves  as 
tinder. 

SPUR.  A  piece  of  metal  made  to  fit  the 
heel  of  a  horseman,  and  armed  with  a  rowel, 
which  is  used  for  urging  a  horse  on. 

SPY.  A  person  hired  to  watch  the  motions 
of  another,  particularly  what  passes  in  an 
enemy's  camp. 

SQUADRON  (in  the  Navy.)  A  detach- 
ment of  ships  employed  in  any  expedition. 

SQUADRON  (in  the  Army.)  A  body  of 
horse,  from  one  to  two  hundred. 

SQUARE  (in  Geometry.)  A  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  angles  are  riglit  angles,  and 
sides  equal. 

SQUARE  (in  Arithmetic.)  The  product 
of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself;  also,  the 
squares  of  lineal  measures,  as  a  square  foot, 
a  square  yard. 

SQUARE  (among  Carpenters.)  An  instru- 
ment for  squaring  tlieir  work  or  reducing  it  to 
a  square. 

SQUARE  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  body  of 
soldiers  formed  into  a  square. 

SQUARE  ROOT.  A  nmnbcr  which,  mul- 
tiplicd  in  itself,  produces  the  stiuare  nimiber: 
tlius,  2  is  the  square-root  of  4. 

SQUIRREL.  An  agile  animal,  that  climbs 
dexterously,  and  leaps  nimbly  from  tree  to 
tree.  It  lives  mostly  on  seeds  and  fruit  The 
gray  sfiuirrel  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
activity ;  it  is  generally  of  a  fine  bluish  gray ; 
easily  tamed,  and  is  very  playful  and  mm. 
chievous.  It  is  very  common  in  the  United 
States. 
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body  of  the  staok  should  be  about  two  thirds, 
and  the  roof  one  third,  of  the  whole  stack. 
A  funnel  or  chimney,  called  the  well,  is  fre- 
quently left  in  circular  stacks,  to  prevent  their 
heating  too  strongly.  As  a  prescFvative 
against  the  wet,  while  the  hay  or  corn  is 
stacking,  rick-cloths  are  fixed  up. 

STADIUM.  A  Greek  long  measure,  equal 
to  a  furlong ;  also,  the  race-course  among  the 
Greeks. 

STAFF.    An  ensign  of  office. 

STAFF  (in  the  Army.)  A  specified  num- 
ber of  officers  acting  together. 

STAFF  (among  Mariners.)  A  light  pole 
erected  in  a  ship,  on  which  the  colours  are 
hoisted. 

STAFP-OFFICERS.  Those  officers  who 
constitute  the  staff. 

STAG.  An  elegant  animal  of  the  deer  kind, 
the  male  of  which  has  branching  and  recur- 
vate  horns.  He  has  a  round,  well  formed 
body,  with  long  and  slender  legs,  and  the 
head  crowned  with  a  pair  of  horns,  which 
are  as  ornamental  as  they  are  useful.  The 
eyes  of  the  stag  are  peculiarly  brilliant,  and 
his  sense  of  smelling  is  very  acute.  He  is 
generally  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high 
and  from  four  to  six  in  length.  His  colour  is 
reddish,  and  sometimes  a  brown  or  yellow 
The  stag  is  common  ia  India,  China.  Scot- 
land, and  England. 


STAG-BEETLE.  An  insect  which  lives 
in  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees. 

STAGE.  The  elevated  plac«  in  the  area 
of  a  theatre,  where  the  actors  perform  their 
parts ;  also,  any  elevated  place  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  any  thing,  or  of  carrying  on 
any  work  in  building. 

STAGE-COACH.  A  public  vehicle,  so 
called  because  the  horses  go  only  a  certain 
distance  at  a  time,  which  is  called  a  stage. 

STALACTITES.  A  sort  of  calcareous 
earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  car- 
lx)nic  acid,  and  water.  They  are  found  sus- 
pended from  the  roofs  of  caverns  in  calcare- 
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ous  mountains,  and  are  formed  by  the  dripping 
of  water. 

STALK,  Caolis  (in  Botany.)  That  part 
of  a  plant  which  receives  the  nourishment 
from  the  root,  and  distributes  it  to  the  other 
parts. 

STALL.    A  particular  seat  in  a  cathedral ; 

30,  a  partition  in  a  stable ;  and  an  open 
shop  in  a  market  or  fair. 

STAMEN  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  fi-uctification  in  plants,  on  which 
Linnaeus'  sexual  system  is  founded. 

STAMINA.  The  simple  original  parts  of 
an  animal  body,  which  existed  in  the  embryo. 

STAMP.  Any  instrument  with  which  an 
impression  is  made. 

STANDARD.  An  original  weight  or  mea- 
sure by  which  other  measures  are  regulated. 

STANDARD  (in  Military  Affairs.)  A  flag 
or  banner  borne  as  a  signal  for  tlie  foiTning 
of  troops  into  a  body. 

STANNERIES.     Tin  mines  or  works. 

STAR.  A  general  name  for  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  more  particularly  for  what  are 
otherwise  denominated  fixed  stars,  as  distin- 
guished from  planets,  comets,  satellites,  &c. 
These  stars  are  stationed  in  space  at  twenty 
or  thirty  billions  of  miles  distance  from  each 
other.  The  number  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
above  tlie  horizon  at  one  time,  is  about  1000  ; 
but  powerful  telescopes  augment  their  num- 
ber indeterminately.  Herschel  was  enabled 
to  count  hundreds  in  the  field  of  his  tele- 
scope, and  the  milky  way  is  an  assemblage  of 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  stars,  indistinct 
to  the  naked  eye.  Herschel  counted  ten  thou- 
sand in  a  square  degree.  It  appears  that 
space  is  filled  with  similar  clusters  or  won- 
derful shoals  of  stars,  which,  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  appear  as  luminous  points,  but  viewed 
througli  telescopes  display  innumerable  stars 
at  such  distances  tliat  their  light  must  have 
been  hundreds  of  years  travelling  to  the  earth. 
Of  these  clusters,  called  Nebulis,  Herschel 
has  given  a  catalogue  of  many  hundreds  in 
all  varieties  of  forms.  He  found,  also,  lumi- 
nous spaces  in  which  he  could  distinguish  no 
stars,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
a  variety  of  nature  different  from  tlie  system 
of  suns  and  planets  ;  but  speculations  on  such 
subjects  are  useless.  The  particular  stars  in 
each  constellation  have  been  moreover  distin- 
guished, by  the  moderns,  by  the  letters  of  the 
Greek,  and  also  according  to  their  magnitude, 
from  the  first  or  largest  to  the  sixth  or  the 
smallest  that  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

STARBOARD.  The  right  hand  of  a  ship, 
when  looking  towards  tlie  head  or  fore  peirt 

STARCH.  A  powder  drawn  from  wheat 
flour,  and  used  in  stiffening  linen. 

STARLING.  A  bird  about  nine  inches 
long,  that  is  very  docile,  and  may  be  easily 
taught  to  speak. 

STATICS.  That  branch  of  the  science 
of  mechanics  which  teaches  the  properties 
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of  bodies  in  respect  to  their  weight,  equi- 
librium, &c.  when  in  a  state  of  rest  See 
Mechanics. 

STATIONER.  A  dealer  in  paper,  pens, 
and  all  writing  utensils,  &c. 

STATUARY.  A  branch  of  sculpture  ;  the 
art  of  carving  images  as  representations  of 
real  persons  or  things. 

STATUES,  Figures  of  men  or  other  ob- 
jects formed,  with  the  chisel,  of  marble  or 
stone,  &c.,  or  carved  in  wood,  and  cast  in 
plaster  of  paris  or  in  different  kinds  of  metals. 

STATUTES.  Laws,  ordinances,  and  acts 
of  a  government. 

STAVE  (in  Music.)  The  five  horizontal 
and  parallel  lines  on  and  between  which  the 
notes  are  placed. 
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STEALING  (in  Law.)  The  fraudulent 
taking  away  of  another  man's  goods,  against 
or  without  the  will  of  him  to  whom  they 
belong. 

STEAM.  The  aqueous  gas  or  vapour, 
created  by  heat  applied  to  water ;  and  at  212, 
the  boiling  point,  every  cubic  inch  of  water 
produces  rather  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam,  and  is  then  equivalent  in  elastic  force 
to  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  high.  It 
raises  the  mercury  to  40  by  adding  14  degrees 
more  of  heat,  and  every  cubic  foot  expands  to 
5,  and  at  285  of  heat  it  raises  the  mercury  95 
inches ;  and  every  cubic  foot  of  steam  ex- 
pands to  40,  or  72,000  times  the  original  bulk 
of  water. 

STEAM-ENGINE.  An  arrangement  of 
medianism,  by  which,  by  the  iJternate  gene- 
ration and  condensation  of  steam,  or  by  making 
it  act  above  and  Ix^low  the  forcer  of  tne  piston, 
a  lever  is  raised  and  depressed  with  any  de- 


I  power  four  hoars.  Steam-engines  are  divided 
into  low  pressure  and  high  pressure  ;  in  tlws 
latter,  the  steam  being  excited  by  the  heat  of 
212,  that  of  boiling  water,  is  recondensed  by 
cold,  and  a  valve  provides  for  its  escape, 
when  it  raises  the  thermometer  above  thirty 
inches.  But  if  the  valve  is  loaded  wiih  a  se- 
cond 15  pounds,  equal  to  another  atmosphere, 
then  the  mercury  will  rise  to  60,  and  the  force 
be  double,  steam  being  20  times  its  former 
bulk  ;  if  it  be  loaded  witn  28  poonds,  it  will  be 
again  doubled,  and  so  on  ;  but,  of  course, 
such  augmentation  of  force  tries  the  strength 
of  the  engine. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  to  the  propulsion 
of  vessels  through  the  water,  by  rotating 
paddle  wheels  at  the  sides.  This  application 
of  steam  was  the  invention  of  Robert  Fulton^ 
of  New- York ;  it  was  brought  into  successfi)! 
use  in  1807,  and  is  now  adopted  in  most  civi- 
lized countries,  as  a  safe  and  perfect  rneanfi 
of  navigation,  independent  of  wind,  tide,  and 
current  ;  engines  of  100  horse  power,  pro- 
pelling vessels  of  200  or  300  tons  10  to  18 
miles  an  hour. 


gree  of  power,  from  tliat  of  one  horse  to  300, 
every  19  cubic  inches  of  water  producing  20 
feet  of  steam,  wliich  is  equal  in  exj)an8ive 
force  to  the  power  of  one  horse,  j)ro(.iuccd  by 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coals,  with 
from  30  to  40  strokes  per  minute;  and,  in 
general,  a  chaldron  of  coals  woiks  100  horse 
2Y 
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STEEL.  Iron  refined  and  purified  by  fire. 
It  is  chymically  described  as  a  carburet  oi  iron, 
or  iron  combined  with  a  small  portion  of  car 
bon. 

STEEL- YARDS.  A  balance  for  weighing 
things. 


STEERAGE.    An  apartment  In  ships  in 

front  of  the  bulkhead  of  the  great  cabin. 

STEERSMAN.  The  nerson  at  the  helm 
employed  to  regulate  tlie  sliip's  course. 

sTELLATAJ.  One  of  the  Linnjnan  natural 
orders  of  plants,  compreliending  those  which 
have  their  leaves  disposed  routid  the  stem  in 
tliC  form  of  a  star. 

STEM  (in  IJotnny.)  That  part  of  s  plant 
which  sustains  the  riK)t,  loav»«,  and  flower. 

STEM  (in  Shiplxiilduvc)  The  circolar 
piece  of  timber  int/i  which  tiie  two  bides  of  tlis 
30* 
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ship  are  united  at  the  fore  end ;  the  fibre  part 
of  the  ship,  as  opposed  to  the  stern. 

STENOGRAPHY,  or  Short-Hand.  The 
art  of  writing  in  short  characters,  instead  of 


STEPPEJS.  Barren  tracts  of  land  in  Rus- 
sia. 

STEREOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  represent- 
ing soHds  on  a  plane. 

STEREOMETRY.  The  science  which 
teaches  the  measuring  of  soHds. 

STEREOTYPE.  One  entire  solid  piece  of 
type,  cast  from  an  impression  in  gypsum  of  a 
page  composed  with  moveable  types. 

STERLING  MONEY.  Thelawfid  money 
of  Great  Britain. 

STERN.  The  hindermost  part  of  a  ship. 

STEWARD  (in  Law.)  A  term  applied  to 
several  officers  of  distinction.  In  England, 
the  Lord  High  Steward  presides  at  the  trial  of 
a  peer,  the  coronation  of  the  king,  &c, 

STEWARD  (in  Commerce.)  One  who 
manages  the  affairs  of  another,  particularly  in 
the  management  of  estates. 

STIGMA  (in  Botany.)  The  top  of  the  pistil. 

STILL,  An  apparatus  for  vapourizing  com- 
pound fluids,  and  recondensing  the  vapours 
of  each  of  the  component  parts  as  they  are 
successively  raised  by  heat ;  it  consists  of  an 
alembic,  a  worm,  a  refrigerator,  and  a  re- 
ceiver. Oceans  of  poison  nave  been  manufac- 
tured in  them. 


STILTS.  A  set  of  piles  driven  into  the 
ground  plot  for  the  intended  pier  of  a  bridge. 

STIMULANTS.  Medicines  which  tend  to 
excite  the  animal  energy. 

STING.  A  weapon  in  the  form  of  a  barbed 
spear,  with  which  some  insects  are  armed. 

STIRRUP.  The  step  of  a  saddle. 

STIRRUP  (in  Shipbuilding.)  A  piec^  of 
timber  put  under  the  keel  when  some  part  of 
it  is  lost ;  also,  the  name  of  some  short  ropes. 

STIVER.  A  Dutch  coin,  equal  to  about  one 
•nd  three  quarter  cents. 
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STOAT.  A  species  of  weasel ;  a  variety  of 
the  ermine. 

STOCK.  The  wooden  part  of  many  instm- 
ments,  as  the  stock  of  an  anchor,  the  stock  of 
a  gun,  &c. 

STOCK  (in  the  Army.)  Part  of  a  soldier's 
dress  worn  round  the  neck  instead  of  a  neck- 
cloth. 

STOCK  (in  Commerce.)  Any  fund  con- 
sisting of  money  or  goods  employed  by  a  per- 
son in  trade,  particularly  the  sum  of^  money 
raised  by  a  company  for  carrying  on  any  tra- 
ding concern. 

STOCK-BROKER.  One  who  deals  in  the 
public  funds  for  others. 

STOCK-EXCHANGE.  The  place  where 
stock  is  bought  and  sold. 

STOCK-JOBBER.  A  speculator  or  dealer 
in  the  public  stocks  or  funds. 

STOCKING.  A  covering  for  thel^,  made 
either  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  thread,  &c.  knit 
with  the  hands  or  wove  in  a  frame. 

STOCKS  (in  Domestic  Policy.)  The  public 
funds  or  government  securities,  which  bear  an 
interest,  and  are  regularly  bought  and  sold. 

STOCKS  (in  Law.)  A  mode  of  confining 
the  legs  of  disorderly  persons  by  way  of  pu- 
nishment, which  was  ordained  by  statute. 

STOCKS  (in  Shipbuilding.)  A  frame  of 
timber  upon  which  vessels  arc  builL 

STOICS.  A  sect  of  philosophers  among  the 
ancients,  who  maintained  that  pain  was  no 
evil,  and  many  other  paradoxes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

STOLE,  Groom  of  the.  The  head  offi- 
cer in  the  bedchamber  of  a  king  or  prince. 

STOMACH.  The  membraneous,  oblong 
receptacle  in  the  lower  region,  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  food  and  convert  it  into  chyle. 

STONE.  A  hard  mineral,  that  may  be  used 
in  various  ways  in  building.  The  principal 
component  parts  of  stones  are  silica,  alumina, 
zircona,  glucina,  lime,  and  magnesia  ;  some- 
times the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  nickel, 
chronium,  and  copper,  are  also  found  to  enter 
into  their  composition. 

STONE-FRUIT.  Fruit  having  its  seed  en- 
closed in  a  stony  substance. 

STONEHENGE.  A  pile  of  huge  stones  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  England,  six  miles  distant 
from  that  city,  which  is  generally  admitted  by 
antiquaries  to  have  been  a  British  temple.  It 
consists  of  the  remains  of  four  ranks  of  rough 
stones  ranged  one  within  another,  and  sus- 
taining others  that  are  laid  across  and  fastened 
by  mortices. 

STONEWARE.  A  general  name  for  every 
thing  which  is  manufactured  of  earth  or  clay, 
particularly  tlie  coarser  sorts  of  earthenware 

STOP  (iu  Music.)  The  pressure  of  the 
strings  by  performers  on  the  violin  and  violon- 
cello, by  which  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  finger-board. 

STOP  OF  AN  ORGAN.  A  collection  of 
pipes  similar  in  tone  and  quality,  which  run 
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through  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
pass of  an  instrument. 

STORAX.  The  gum  benzoin. 

STORES,  or  Naval  Stores.  The  mate- 
rials laid  up  in  store  for  the  use  of  a  navy, 
such  as  ordnance,  ammunition,  masts,  sails, 
cordage,  &c. 

STORKL  A  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  heron 
and  the  crane,  with  which  it  is  classed  by  Lin- 
naeus, under  the  generic  name  of  ardea.  It  is 
a  white  bird,  having  the  orbits  of  the  eye 
naked.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  feeds  upon  amphibious  ani- 
mals. In  Holland  and  Germany  the  storks  are 
much  favoured,  and  are  to  be  seen  on  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  and  even  in  the  public  streets. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.     The  me- 
tropoUtaii  church  of  London,  built  by  Wren, 


between  1670  and  1720,  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  3,500,000  dollars.  The  cross  is  340  feet 
high,  the  length  of  the  building  500  feet,  and 
its  circumference  2292  feet. 

STRAIT,  or  STRAITS.  A  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea  shut  in  by  land  on  both  sides,  as  thfl 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  &c. 

STRATUM.  A  bed  or  layer,  and  Strata, 
tlio  beds  or  layers  of  different  earths  or  mine- 
ral substances,  of  which  the  whole  earth  is 
composed. 

STREAMER.    A  flag  or  pendant  in  a  ship. 

STR I K  E.  A  measure  of  capacity,  contain- 
ing  four  bushels. 

STRIPED  BASS.  A  fish  found  in  our  salt- 
water rivers,  shaped  like  r,  trout,  but  with  a 
larger  head;  its  sides  are  striped.  They 
souiudmes  grow  to  the  weight  oi  25  or  100 
poimds. 


STRUMA.  A  scrofulous  swelling. 
STUCCO.  A  composition  of  white  marble 

fiulverized  and  mixed  with  plaster  of  lime. 
t  is  used  on  walls,  or  in  making  ornamental 
figures. 

STUD.  A  stock  of  breeding  horses  and 
mares,  particularly  those  of  the  finer  sort 

STUDDING  SAILS.  Light  sails  extended 
beyond  the  skirts  of  the  principal  sails. 

STUDENT.  One  studying  for  his  degrees 
at  a  university;  also,  a  person  who  is  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  bar. 

STUFF.  Any  sort  of  thin  cloth  made  of. 
wool  or  other  matter. 

STUM.  Wine  revived  by  a  new  fermenta- 
tion. 

STURGEON.  A  large  kind  offish,  which 
inhabits  tlie  sea,  but  ascends  the  rivers  annual- 
Tiio  flesh  of  all  the  species  is  used  for 


food. 


STYLE.    A  sort  of  bodkin  witli  which  the 
ancients  wrote  on  wax  or  on  lead,  now  used 


ticulnrh 


for  writing  on  ivory,  heaves,  end  paper  par- 

ulnrly  prepnrptl  f.)r  the  purpose. 

STYLE  (In  Diallinsf.)  The  pin  which,  by 
its  shndow,  points  outUie  hour. 

STY  I  -E  (in  Botany.)  Thecohunnar 
of  the  pistil. 
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STYLE.  A  name  which,  in  several  sci- 
ences, denotes  a  particular  rule  or  method,  as 
in  rhetoric  and  grammar,  the  manner  of  ex- 
pressing one's  sentiments. 

STYLE  (in  Chronology.)  The  manner  of 
computing  time,  which  is  either  old  style  or 
new  style.  By  the  old  style  the  year  consist- 
ed of  365  days  and  6  hours  ;  but  the  new  or 
Gregorian  style  was  made  to  correspond  more 
nearly  with  tne  period  of  the  sun's  revolution, 
reckoning  the  year  to  be  365  days  5  hours  49 
minutes  20  seconds,  by  retrenching  11  days 
from  the  old  style.  The  new  style  was  intro 
duced  into  Germany  in  1700,  and  in  1752  into 
England  by  act  of  parliament,  whereby  the  2d 
of  September  in  that  year  was  reckoned  the 
14th. 

STYLE  (in  Architecture.)  A  particular 
mode  of  erecting  buildings,  as  the  Gothic 
etyle,  Saxon  style,  &c. 

STYPTICS.  Substances  which  have  a 
blading  qualiiy,  and  are  used  to  stop  bleeding, 
Ac. 

SUB.  A  prefix  which  denotes  inferiority  of 
rank  or  defect  of  quality,  as  subaltern,  subor 
dinate,  &c. 

SUBALTERN.  An  inferior  officer,  acting 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  another,  as 
cornets,  ensigns,  &c. 

SUBDIVISION.  A  division  or  part  under 
another  or  greater  division. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.  A  mood  of 
Tcrbs  which  imply  a  condition  annexed  to  an 
affirmation. 

SUBLIMATE.  Any  substance  procured  by 
the  process  of  sublimation,  particularly  the 
sublimate  of  mercury,  an  extremely  acrid  and 
violently  poisonous  preparation. 

SUBLIMATION.  A  process  by  which  vo- 
latile substances  are  raised  by  heat,  and  again 
condensed  in  the  solid  form. 

SUBMARINE.  An  epithet  for  what  is  or 
ftappens  under  the  sea  or  water,  as  a  submarine 
explosion  or  siibmarine  navigation,  &c. 

SUBMULTIPLE.  A  number  or  quantity 
contained  in  another  number  or  quantity  a 
certain  number  of  times  exactly,  as  4,  which 
is  the  snbmultiple  of  24. 

SUBORNATION.  A  hiring  or  getting  per- 
sons to  swoar  falsely. 

SUBPCENA  (in  Law.)  A  writ  for  sum- 
moning witnesses. 

SUBSCRIPTION.  The  signing  or  setting 
one's  hand  to  a  paper  ;  also,  the  giving  a  sum 
of  money,  «r  engaging  to  give  it,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  some  common  object  in  which  se- 
veral are  interested,  as  subscriptions  in  sup- 
port of  charitable  institutions,  and  the  like. 

SUBSCRIPTION  (among  Booksellers.) 
The  engaging  to  take  a  certain  numl)or  of  co- 
pies of  any  new  work  from  the  publisher. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  THIRTY- 
NINE  ARTICLES.  The  solemn  testifying 
one's  assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  taking  an  oath  and 
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signing  one'.<j  nnme  thereto,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

SUBSIDIARY  TROOPS.  Troopi  hired 
to  serve  for  a  given  sura. 

SUBSIDY.  Money  given  to  a  foreign  pow- 
er for  services  rendered. 

SUBSTANTIVE.  Another  name  for  a 
noun. 

SUBSTITUTE  (in  Law.)  One  delegated  to 
act  for  another. 

SUBSTITUTE  (in  the  Militia.)  One  en- 
gaged to  serve  in  the  room  of  another. 

SUBSTRATUM.  A  stratum  underneath. 

SUBTENSE  OF  AN  ARC.  A  right  Une 
opposite  to  an  angle,  supposed  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  extremities  of  the  arc. 

SUBTERRANEAN.  Underground,  or 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

SUBTRACTION.  The  taking  of  one  num. 
ber  or  quantity  from  another,  expressed  by 
this  character  — ;  as,  5 — 3=2. 

SUBTRAHEND.  The  quantity  to  be  sub- 
tracted. 

SUCCEDANEUM.  A  medicine  substituted 
for  another. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.  An  acid  drawn  from 
amber. 

SUCCOTRINE  ALOES.  A  sort  of  aloes 
obtained  from  a  species  of  the  aloe,  namely, 
the  aloe  perfoliata  of  Linnaeus. 

SUCCULENTiE.  One  of  the  Linn»an 
natural  orders  of  plants,  including  the  juicy 
evergreens,  as  the  mesymbrianthemum,  &c. 

SUCKER.  The  piston  of  a  pump  ;  also,  a 
piece  of  leather  laid  wet  upon  a  stone,  which, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  ad- 
heres very  closely,  and  is  not  to  be  pulled  off 
without  great  force. 

SUCKER  (in  Botany.)  A  yoting  twig 
shooting  from  the  stock. 

SUCKING  FISH.  A  fish  having  a  flat 
naked  head  and  a  naked  body,  which  adheres 
very  firmly  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  vessels. 
It  was  called  by  the  ancients  remora,  and  in 
the  Linnaean  system  echineis  remora. 


SUFFERANCE.  A  term  in  law,  applied 
to  tenants.  A  tenant  at  sufferance  is  one  that 
continues  after  his  estate  is  ended,  and  wrong- 
fully holdeth  against  another. 

SUFFRAGAN.  A  bishop  that  is  subordi- 
nate to  an  archbishop. 

SUFFRAGE.  A  vote  at  an  election  in  fa- 
vour of  a  person. 

SUGAR.  A  sweet  substance  procured  from 
many  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  as  from  the 
sap  of  the  maple,  birch,  «&c. ;  the  root  of  the 
carrot,  beet,  &c. ;  the  leaf  of  the  ash,  the  grain 
of  wheat,  &c, ;  but  particularly  from  th«  su- 
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gar-oane  in  tli«  West  Indies,  by  boiling  tlie 
expressed  juice  with  quicklime  or  v^etable 
alkali. 

SUGAR-BAKING.  The  process  of  refin 
ingthe  raw  sugar  after  it  comes  from  the  sugar 
plantations  in  the  colonies. 

SUGARCANE.  A  plant  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  sec 
lions  of  the  United  States,  which  consists  of  a 
knotted  reed,  that  rises  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet. 
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SUGAR  OP  LEAD.  Acetate  of  lead. 

SUI  GENERIS.  Ofits  own  nature  or  kind. 

SUIT.  An  action  at  law. 

SULPHATES.  Salts  formed  by  the  nnion 
of  sulphnric  acid  with  different  bases,  as  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  called  Glaiil)er's  salts ;  the  snl 
phate  of  magnesia,  called  Epom  salts  ;  so  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  Bulphateof  zinc 

SULPHITES.  Salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  sulplinroiis  acid  with  the  ditTerent  bases. 

SULPHUR.  A  simple  combustible  sub- 
stance, vulgarly  called  brimstone,  which  is 
found  pure  in  great  abundance.  In  combina- 
tion with  metals  it  forms  the  ores  called  py- 
rites. It  is  a  nonconductor  of  electricity,  and 
becomes  electric  negatively  by  friction.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.990,  &c. 

SULPHUR,  Flowers  of.  A  powder  pro- 
cured from  sulphur  when  it  is  heated  to  the 
point  of  1 70  degrees. 

SULPHURETS.  Compounds  of  sulphm- 
with  different  alkaline  earths  and  metallic 
bases,  as  the  snlphuret  of  lime,  of  potash,  Ac. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  An  acid  containing 
sulphur  (its  basis)  and  oxygen.  Concentra- 
ted pulpliuric  arid  is  cnllt^  oil  of  vitriol. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID.  An  acid  formed 
by  ttie  combination  of  sulphur  with  a  less  de- 
gree of  oxygen  than  is  requisite  to  form  sul- 
phuric acid. 

SULTAN.  The  title  of  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks. 

SUMACH.  A  ahrub  which  grows  natural- 
ly in  the  United  Stntos,  Syria,  Palestine,  .'spnin. 
tend  Portugal.     Prom  its  leaves,  when  dried 


and  ground  at  the  mill,  is  procured  a  powder 
used  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

SUMMER.  One  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  beginning,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
when  the  sim  enters  Cancer,  about  the  21st  of 
June. 

SUMMER  (in  Architecture.)  A  main  piece 
of  timber  that  supports  a  building. 

SUMMONS  (m  Law.)  A  citation  by  virtue 
of  which  any  man  is  called  to  appear  before  a 
magistrate  or  judge. 

SUN,  The  great  luminary,  supposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Copernican  system,  to  be  tlie 
immoveable  centre  of  the  universe,  having  all 
the  planets  revolving  around  him  at  different 
distances,  and  in  different  periofls  of  time.  He 
is  marked  thus  2)-  He  is  883,246  miles  in 
diameter,  or  1,384,472  times  larger  than  the 
earth,  revolving  on  its  axis  in  25  1-2  days, 
with  its  equator  inclined  7°  30'  to  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  its  apparent  diameter  being 
32'  36"  when  nearest,  and  31'  when  fartliest 
off;  the  earth  at  the  sun  subtending  an  angle 
of  only  8  3-4".  Spots  of  vast  dimensions  are 
often  observed  on  its  surface,  surrounded  by 
faint  shadows;  and  other  luminous  spots, 
called  feculse,  are  often  discovered,  but  their 
nature  is  unknown.  The  sun  appears  to  have 
an  atmosphere  of  its  own.  The  notion  that  the 
sun  is  in  a  state  of  combustion  has  many  dif- 
ficulties ;  its  vast  mass,  perhaps,  serves  for  the 
habitation  of  organized  and  intellectual  beings. 
The  sun  appears  to  be  one  of  the  shoal  of  stars 
called  the  milky  way,  and  Dr.  Herschel  ob- 
served, that  it  moves  through  space  with  all 
its  planets,  like  so  many  satellites,  towards  tlie 
constellation  Hercules,  with  a  motion  of  about 
68,000  miles  an  hour.  But  even  at  this  rate  it 
would  be  100,000  years  in  arriving  among  the 
stars  of  that  constellation ;  so  that,  probably, 
the  solar  system  itself  is  but  part  of  a  larger 
system. 

SUNDAY.  The  sabbath  or  Lord's  Day.  • 

SUN-PLOWER.  A  plant,  the  yellow  flow- 
er of  which  expands  like  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

SUPER.  A  prefix  signif^ng  excess,  as  su- 
perabundant, superannuated,  &c. 

SUPERANNUATED.  Past  the  fixed  or 
stated  time  :  soldiers  are  superannuated  who 
are  too  old  for  active  service ;  boys  are  super- 
annuated when  they  are  too  old  to  be  admitted 
into  any  institution. 

SUPERCARGO.  One  who  takes  charge 
of  a  cargo  or  lading. 

SUPERFICIES.  A  magnitude  bounded  by 
lines. 

SUPERLATIVE.  The  highest  degree  of 
comparison  expressed  by  adjectives. 

SUPERNATURAL.  Beyond  or  oat  of  the 
course  of  nature. 

SUPERNl  MERARY.  Al)ove  the  fixed  or 
stated  nnm^'er,  n9  SAlflifrs  nftnehf>H  to  a  regi- 
ni  '■  'e  number. 
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SUPERSEDING  (in  the  Army  and  Navy.) 
Taking  the  place  of  another  by  special  ap- 
pointment. 

SUPPORTERS  (in  Heraldry.)  Ornaments 
without  the  escutcheon,  which,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figurcj  seem  to  bear  it  up  or  support  it. 
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of  the  highwaya,  an  officer  who  sees  tlmt  they 
are  kept  in  repair,  &c. 

SUSPENSION,  or  Points  op  SuapBN* 
SIGN.  Those  points  in  the  axis  or  beam  of 

balance  wherein  the  weights  are  applied  or 
from  which  they  are  suspended. 

SUTLER.  A  victualler  that  follows  a  camp. 

SUTTEE.  The  self-immolation  of  a  widow 

I  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased  husband. 
This  horrid  practice  still  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  India,  but  is  prohibited  in  those  that 
are  imder  the  immediate  government  of  the 
English. 


SUPPORTERS  (in  Architecture.)  Images 
which  serve  to  bear  up  any  part  of  a  building 
in  the  place  of  a  column. 

SUPPRESSION.  The  stoppage  of  any 
fluid. 

SUPPURATION.  The  gathering  of  pus  or 
matter  in  a  boil  or  wound. 

SURCHARGE.  Any  extra  charge  made  by 
assessors  upon  such  as  neglect  to  make  due 
returns  of  the  taxes  to  which  they  are  liable. 

SURCINGLE.  The  girdle  with  which 
clergymen  bind  their  cassocks  ;  also,  a  girth 
for  horses. 

SURD.  A  number  or  quantity  that  is  in- 
commensurable to  unity,  as  the  square  root  of 
2  or  the  cube  root  of  10. 

SURETY.  One  that  gives  security  for  an- 
other. 

SURF.  The  swell  of  the  sea  breaking  upon 
the  shore. 

SURGE.  A  large  wave  rising  above  the 
waters  of  the  sea. 

SURGEON.  One  who  cures  by  manual 
operation  or  externHl  applications. 
,  SURGERY.  The  art  of  curing  or  allevia- 
ting diseases  by  local  and  external  applica- 
tions,^ or  operations  by  means  of  the  hand  or 
of  instruments.    •  ■ 

SURRENDER.  A  deed  or  instrument  tes- 
tifying that  the  tenant  yields  up  the  estate  to 
him  that  hath  the  immediate  estate  in  remain- 
der or  reversion. 

SURRENDER  OF  A  BANKRUPT.  The 
surrendering  or  giving  up  all  his  property 
into  the  hands  of  his  creditors  or  their  as- 
signees. 

SURROGATE.  An  officer  in  some  of  tlie 
United  States,  before  whom  the  wills  of  deceased 
persons  are  proved,  and  by  whom  letters  of 
administration  are  granted. 

SURVEYING.  The  art  of  measuring  the 
area  or  superficial  contents  of  lands,  grounds, 
fields,  &c.  by  the  help  of  proper  instruments. 

SURVEYOR.  One  who  follows  the  art  or 
business  of  surveying. 

SURVEYOR  (in  Law.)  One  who  siu-veys 
or  superintends  any  business,  as  the  surveyor 


SUTURE.  The  union  of  bones  by  means  of 
dentiform  margins. 

SWALLOW.  A  bird  that  builds  its  nest  of 
plaster  in  the  corners  of  houses,  and  flies  so 
near  the  smface  of  the  water  that  it  catches 
insects  as  it  flies.  The  swallow  is  Uic  harbin- 
ger of  spring. 


SWAN.     A  noble  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the 
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goose,  with  which  it  is  classed  by  Linnaeus, 
under  the  generic  name  of  the  anus.  The  swan 
is  the  largest  of  all  web-footed  waterfowl,  some 
of  them  weighing  about  twenty  pounds  ;  the 
whole  body  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  lily 
white  plumage.  The  elegance  of  form  which 
this  bird  displays,  when,  with  his  arched  neck 
and  half-displayed  whigs,  he  sails  along  the 
crystal  surface  of  a  tranquil  stream,  which  re- 
flects, as  he  passes,  the  snowy  beauty  of  his 
dress,  is  worthy  of  admiration.  Young  swans 
are  called  cygneLs.  In  New  Holland,  a  species 
of  black  swan,  larger  than  the  white  kind,  has 
been  found.  It  is  said  these  birds  live  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
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SWARD.    The  coat  of  grass  on  a  meadow, 
SWARTH.    The  row  of  grass  as  it  falls 
from  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 

SWEDE.  A  native  of  Sweden,  a  cold, 
mountainous  country  in  Europe,  celebrated  for 
its  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Swedes  are  well 
informed,  brave,  and  ho.spitable,  and  distin- 
guished for  their  general  education  and  n.o- 
rality.  Stockholm,  die  capital,  contains  75,000 
inhabitants. 


S VV  i:Et*S.  Large  oars  used  on  board  ships 
of  war. 

SWEEPSTAKES.  The  different  stake. 
laid  down  by  several  persons,  which  all  go  to 
the  winuer. 


SWEET  PEA.  An  annual  which  bears  a 
beautiful  sweet-smelling  flower. 

SWIFT.  A  sort  of  lizard  which  moves  very 
swiftly ;  also,  a  sort  of  bird. 

SWIMMING.  The  act  of  sustaining  the 
body  in  water,  and  moving  in  it  as  fishes  and 
other  animals  do  naturally,  and  as  man  also, 
by  an  acquired  art,  may  do. 

SWINE-STONE.  A  sort  of  calcareous 
earth. 

SWISS.  A  native  of  Switzerland,  which  is 
a  small  but  romantic  country  lying  upon  the 
Alps,  the  scenery  of  which  is  picturesque  and 
sublime.  It  is  the  highest  portion  of  Europe, 
and  enjoys  almost  every  variety  of  climate. 
The  inhabitants  are  imlustrious,  brave,  hardy, 
intelligent,  and  strongly  attached  to  their 
country. 


SWIVEL.  A  small  piece  of  artillery,  that 
may  be  turned  on  a  pivot  in  any  direction. 

SWORD.  A  weapon  of  offence,  worn  at  a 
soldier's  ride. 

SWORD  BEARER.     An  officer  who  car- 

>s  the  sword  of  slate  Iwforo  a  magistrate. 

SWORD-CUTLER.  One  who  prepares 
swords  for  use.  The  engraving  represent* 
the  position  in  which  these  artisans  grind  and 
finish  these  weapons. 
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SWORD-PISH.  A  fish  furnished  with  a 
swordUke  snout,  with  which  it  attacks  other 
fish.  It  sometimes  weighs  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  is  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The 
body  is  of  a  conical  form,  black  on  the  back, 
white  under  the  belly,  a  large  mouth,  and  no 
teeth ;  the  tail  forked.  It  is  a  fish  extremely 
rapacious,  and  finds  in  the  above  instrument 
a  weapon  of  attack  and  destruction,  able  to 
procure  it  the  most  ample  supplies.  It  first 
transfixes  its  prey  with  its  snout,  and  then 
devours  it.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
chiefly  about  Sicily,  and  is  used  for  food  by 
the  Sicilians,  who  preserve  it  for  a  long  time 
by  salting  it  in  small  pieces. 


SYNALOEPHA.  A  contraetion  of  two 
vowels  into  one. 

SYNCHRONOUS.  Happening  a  Uie 
same  time. 

SYNCOPE  (in  Medicine.)  A  fainting  or 
swooning. 

SYNCOPE  (in  Grammar.)  Taking  a  letter 
out  of  a  word. 

SYNCOPE  (in  Rhetoric.)  A  concise  form 
of  speech. 

SYNCOPE  (in  Music.)  The  division  of  a 
note, 

SYNDIC.  A  magistrate  in  Germany. 

SYNGENESIA  (in  Botany.)  One  of  the 
Linnaean  classes,  containing  plants,  the  stamina 
of  which  form  a  cylinder. 


SYCAMORE,  A  large  tree  like  a  fig  tree, 
common  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  stem  of  which 
is  frequently  50  feet  in  circumference ;  it  is  of 
a  rapid  growth,  and  extreme  longevity. 

SYCOPHANT.  An  informer  among  the 
Athenians,  who  gave  information  of  those  that 
exported  figs  contrary  to  law ;  now  taken  for 
a  cringing,  sneaking  flatterer. 

SYLLABLE.  An  articulate  sound  formed 
by  a  vowel  alone,  or  a  vowel  and  consonant. 

SYLLABUS.  A  list  of  the  chief  heads  of  a 
book. 

SYLLOGISM.  A  logical  argument  consist- 
ing of  three  propositions,  called  the  major  and 
minor,  which  are  the  premises  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which,  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  other 
two,  is  called  the  consequence  or  conclusion : 
thus,  '  every  animal  has  life ;  man  has  life : 
therefore  man  is  an  animal.' 

SYMBOL.  The  emblem  or  representation 
of  some  moral  quality  by  some  animal  or  thing 
supposed  to  possess  the  same  queJity :  as,  a 
lion  is  the  symbol  of  courage ;  two  hands  join- 
ed tc^cther,  a  symbol  of  union.  These  sym- 
bols were  much  used  by  the  ancients  in  repre- 
senting their  deities,  as  the  eagle,  attributed  to 
Jupiter,  is  the  symbol  of  his  power. 

SYMMETRY.  A  due  proportion  of  all  the 
parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 

SYMPATHETIC  INK.  A  kind  of  ink 
which,  when  written  with,  is  invisible  until  it 
is  held  to  the  fire.  It  is  made  from  the  solu 
tion  of  lead,  bismuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol 

SYMPATHETIC  POWDER.  A  powder 
prepared  from  green  or  blue  vitriol. 

SYMPHONY.  A  consonance  or  concert 
of  several  sounds  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental. 

SYMPTOM.  A  sign  or  mark  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  is  discovered. 
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SYNOD.  An  assembly  of  the  clergy. 

SYNOD  (in  Astronomy.)  A  conjunction  of 
heavenly  bodies,  or  concourse  of  two  planets  in 
the  same  optical  place  of  the  heavens. 

SYNODICAL  MONTH.  The  period 
wherein  the  moon  departing  from  the  sun,  re- 
turns to  a  conjunction  with  him  again ;  this  is 
twenty-nine  days,  twelve  hours,  forty-eight 
minutes,  twenty-eight  seconds. 

SYNONYMES.  Words  of  the  same  or 
similar  signification,  which  serve  to  amplify  a 
subject. 

SYNOPSIS,  A  general  view  of  a  subject 

SYNOVIA,  An  unctuous  fluid  secreted 
within  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
which  serves  to  lubricate  them  and  facilitate 
tlieir  motion, 

SYNTAX.  That  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  concord  and  government. 

SYNTHESIS  (in  Mathematics.)  A  method 
of  composition,  as  opposed  to  analysis. 

SYPHON,  or  SIPHON,  A  bent  tube  used 
in  drawing  off  wine,  liquors,  and  other  fluids, 
out  of  a  vessel, 

SYRINGA.  A  flowering  shrub  planted  in 
gardens. 

SYRINGE,  A  small  instrument,  on  tlie 
principle  of  a  pump,  which  draws  in  fluids 
and  expels  them  again  at  pleasure 

SYRUP.  A  thick  composition,  formed 
from  the  juices  of  herbs  and  fruits  boiled  with 
sugar, 

SYSTEM.  An  assemblage  or  chain  of  prin- 
ciples, the  several  parts  of  which  depend  upon 
or  are  connected  with  each  other.  Systems 
vary  in  different  sciences,  according  to  the  hy- 
pothesis on  which  they  are  founded,  as  in  as- 
tronomy, the  Copernican  or  Ptolennaic  system ; 
in  botany,  the  system  of  Tournefort,  Ray 
Linnaeu%  &c. 
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SYSTEM  (in  Music.)  An  interval  com- 
pounded or  supposed  to  be  coxupounded  of 
several  lesser  intervals. 


TAP 
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SYZIGY  (in  Astronomy.)  The  cuitjunc- 
tion  or  opposition  of  any  planet  in  regard  to 
tlie  sun. 


T,  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
stands  as  an  abbreviation  among  tlie  Uonian 
writers  for  Titus,  Tiberius,  &c. 

TABBY.  A  rich  kind  of  silk  that  has  un- 
dergone the  prtwess  of  being  tabbied. 

TABBYING.  The  passing  any  silk  or 
stuff  through  a  calender,  tiic  rollers  of  which 
are  variously  engraven,  so  as  to  give  the  sur- 
face a  wavy  appearance. 

TABLK  (in  Perspective.)  The  transparent 
or  perspective  plane. 

TABLE  (in  Aritlimetic.)  Any  series  of 
numbers  formed  so  as  to  expedite  calculations, 
as  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

TABLE  (in  Astronomy.)  Computaiions 
of  the  motions  and  oilier  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  Ixxlies. 

TABRET.    A  small  drum. 

TACIT.  Not  expressed,  as  a  tacit  con- 
fession, one  that  may  be  inferred  sometimes 
from  a  person's  silence. 

TACKING.    Changing  the  course. 

TACKIiE  or  TACKLING.  The  general 
furniture  of  a  ship,  particularly  the  ropes  and 
the  assemblage  of  blocks  by  which  heavy 
bodies  are  moved. 

TACTICS.  The  science  of  disposing  either 
an  army  or  a  fleet  of  ships,  and  regulating 
iheir  movements  for  tlic  more  cfTcctual  attain- 
ment of  the  ends  proposed. 

TADPOIiE.    A  frog  in  its  unformed  state. 

TAPPET Y.  A  fine  sort  of  silk  remark- 
ably glossy. 

TAILOR  BIRD.  An  ingenious  small 
bird,  which  sews  up  Icjives  with  fibres,  so  as 
to  form  its  nest  in  the  manner  in  which  tailors 
make  clothes  with  a  needle  and  threjid, 

TALC.  A  soft  kind  of  earth,  soapy  tf)  the 
touch,  and  composed  of  magnesia,  alumine, 
and  silica. 

TALENT.  A  money  of  account  among 
the  Jews  and  Greeks.  The  Jewish  talent 
of  silver  was  equal  to  about  $1518^,  and  that 
of  tl»c  Greeks  to  $857.  The  Jewish  talent  of 
gold  was  e<iual  to  d20,30SJ. 
ir  TALENT.  A  weight  among  liio  Jews, 
containing  one  hiuuVred  and  eigiity-nine 
pounds  eight  ounces  fifteen  ponnyweightB 
and  seventeen  grain.s.  Tho  talent  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  did  not  weigh  so 
much. 

TALPiS  (in  Law.)  Jurors  added  to  make 
up  tho  numlier  wanted. 

TALLOWCHANULER.  A  maker  and 
vender  of  tallow  candles,  aa  diiUinguishoil 
from  a  wh.T(  handlrr. 

TALLOW  TREI-;  A  licc  in  Ciiliin  which 
■2  7.  ai 


produces  an  unctuous  juice,  of  which  candles 
are  ni.-ida 

TALLY.  A  cleft  piece  of  wood  on  which 
an  account  is  scored. 

TALMUD.  The  book  of  the  oral  kiw  of  the 
Jews,  containing  their  laws,  customs,  and 
traditions. 

TAMARIND.  A  West  Indian  tree,  pro- 
ducing a  rich  pulpy  fruit,  growing  in  a  pod, 
which  has  an  agreeable  acidity  combined 
with  sweetness.   It  is  much  usetl  in  medicine. 

TAMBOUR  (in  Fortification.)  A  kind  of 
work  formed  of  pallisades. 

TAN.  The  bark  of  the  oak  or  some  other 
tree  ground  or  chopj)ed,  and  used  in  tanning 
leather. 

TANGENT,  A  line  touching  a  circle  or 
other  curve  without  cutting  it. 


TANNIN.  The  substance  procured  from 
tan,  by  macerating  it  in  cold  water  ;  this  has 
the  property  of  forming  with  animal  gelatine 
a  tough  insolul)le  matter,  and  is  therefore  used 
in  converting  skins  into  leatlier  by  the  procefsa 
of  tanning.  Oak-bark  yields  one  sixteenth 
of  its  weight,  but  other  twrks  only  a  thirtieth 
or  fortieth.  Four  pounds  of  good  oak  bark 
make  one  pound  of  leather  ;  but  one  pound 
of  cateclm,  an  earth  brought  from  Bengal,  is 
equal  to  8  pounds  of  oak-b:u  k. 

TANNING.  The  process  of  preparing 
leatlier  from  the  skins  of  animals,  which, 
afler  l)eing  cleared  of  the  hair,  wool,  and 
lloshy  parts,  by  tlio  help  of  linn',  ecrnping, 
and  otijer  means,  are  maceratwl  in  an  astriu- 
gont  liquor  fornicd  from  tlie  kitk  i>f  the  oak 
tree.  Tliis  is  usually  done  by  putting  inln 
the  tan  pit  layers  ol  ground  wik-bark  and 
skins  alternately,  with  the  addition  of  a  suaU 
quantity  of  water. 

TANTALUS.  Tho  Ibis  of  Egypt,  a  bird 
as  large  as  tlic  goose  or  swan,  wluch  subsists 
on  the  (Vf)trs  and  ins«x.t8  left  by  the  Nile. 

TAPIVrRY.     Cloth  woven  in  fignrrs 
'  TAPEWORM.     A  kiixl  of  worm  riscm- 
blinij  a  tupc  in  its  form,   wiiicii  iiifcbta  tlic  in- 
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testines  of  tlie  human  body,  and  causes  many 
disorders. 

TAPIOCA.  The  starch  of  the  cassava 
root. 

TAPIR.  The  land  hippopotamus ;  a  quad- 
ruped of  the  order  bellunise. 

TAR.  A  thick,  black,  unctuous  substance, 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir  trees. 

TARANTULA.    The  largest  of  all  Euro- 

gan  spiders.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Cyprus, 
irbary,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  bile  of 
this  poisonous  spider  produces  inflammation, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  sickness. 


TARE.  An  allowance  to  the  buyer  for  the 
outside  package  in  the  weighing  of  goods. 

TARES.  A  sort  of  vetches  much  used  as 
spring  fodder  for  cattle. 

TARGET.  A  kind  of  shield  anciently 
used  by  the  Scotch  ;  a  mark  set  up  to  be  fired 
at. 

TARGUM.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

TARIFF.  Custom-house  and  excise  duties 
imposed  on  goods,  with  their  respective  rates, 
by  which  the  manufactures  of  a  country  are 
protected  from  foreign  competition. 

TARPAULIN.  A  canvass  cloth  to  keep 
off  the  rain. 

TARTAN.  A  small  coasting  vessel  in  the 
Levant,  having  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit. 

TARTAR.  The  concreted  substance  formed 
on  tlie  sides  of  wine  casks. 

TARTAR,  Cream  of.  A  powder  com- 
pounded of  tartaric  acid  and  potash. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  An  acid  procured  by 
tlie  sohition,  filtration,  and  crystallization  of 
the  tartar. 

TARTARS.  Natives  of  Tartary,  a  country 
which  occupies  a  very  large  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle of  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  divided  into  Chinese  Tartary, 
subject  to  China ;  and  Independent  Tartary, 
many  of  whose  tribes  pay  tribute  to  the  em- 
peror of  Russia.  The  Tartais,  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,  wander  about  in  vast  hordes 
or  tribes,  dwelling  in  tents,  and  living  princi 
pally  on  the  flesh  of  camels  and  sheep.  Their 
chief  employment  consists  in  tending  their 
flocks,  hunting,  and  exercising  with  the  bow 
and  lance.  They  are  ignorant  and  suiK'rsli- 
tioiK,  but  biavc,  and  lemaikable  for  tlicir  boa 
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pitality  to  strangers.     Bukhara  is  the  capital, 
and  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants. 


TARTRATES.  Salts  formed  by  the  com 
bination  of  tartaric  acid  with  different  bases. 

TATTOOING.  Puncturing  the  skin  and 
rubbing  in  a  dye,  which  is  practised  among 
the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

TASTE.  One  of  the  five  senses,  by  which 
the  savour  or  relish  of  any  thing  is  perceiv- 
ed. This  resides  principally  in  the  papillae 
of  the  tongue  and  palate. 

TAURUS.  The  second  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
marked  thus  )^  ;  it  contains  among  other 
stars  the  two  clusters  called  tlie  Pleiades  and 
Hyades. 

TAUTOLOGY.    Useless  repetition. 

TAXES.  The  assessments  imposed  by 
law  for  the  pubUc  service,  either  direct  and 
obnoxious,  as  on  persons  and  nticessaries,  or 
indirect  and  voluntary,  as  on  luxuries  and 
raw  materials. 

TEA.  The  leaf  of  a  Chinese  tree,  from 
which  a  refreshing  beverage  of  the  same 
name  has  been  made  ever  since  its  first  intro- 
duction into  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  was  sold  at  $14  per  pound.    The  tea 
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plant  is  a  native  of  China,  Japan,  and  Ton 
quin,  and  lias  not  been  found  growing  sponta- 
neoualy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It 
affects  valleys,  the  sloping  sides  of  mountains, 
and  the  banks  of  rivers  exixjsed  to  the  southern 
rays  of  the  sun.  There  are  two  princi[)al  sorts 
of  tea,  namely,  the  Green  and  the  Biohea,  or 
black ;  these  are  distinguished  into  different 
species,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  leaf,  as 
of  the  Greens,  the  Imperial,  Hyson,  and  Sin- 
gle; of  the  Bohcas,  the  Souchong,  Cambo, 
Congo,  Pekcx!,  and  Common  Bohea.  In 
seven  years  tlie  slirub  rises  six  feet,  and  being 
cut  down  to  the  stem  produces  fresh  shoots, 
each  of  which  bears  as  many  leaves  as  a  whole 
shrub. 

TEAK-TREE.  The  oak  of  the  eastern 
world,  and  the  only  Indian  wood  impenetra- 
ble by  the  white  ants.  It  is  strong,  light,  and 
easily  wrought  at  all  ages,  and  is  much  used 
in  building  ships  and  houses. 

TEARS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  limpid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  adjoining 
the  eye,  and  increased  by  emotions  of  the 
mind. 

TEARS  (in  Chymistry.)  Any  fluid  falling 
in  drops,  as  gmns  or  resjns  exuding  in  the 
form  of  tears. 

TECHNICAIi.  Pertaining  to  arts  and 
Bciences,  as  technical  terms,  terms  of  art. 

TEETH.  The  hardest  and  smootlicst  bones 
of  tlie  body,  fixed  in  the  alveoli  or  sockets  of 
the  two  jaws,  which  begin  to  apjxar  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  montli  after  the  birth,  first 
tlie  denies  incisuri  or  incisores,  the  four  front 
teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw ;  then  the 
canini,  or  eye  teeth,  one  on  each  side  the  inci- 
Bores  in  each  jaw;  and  tlien  the  molares,  or 
grinders,  mostly  ten  in  eacii  jaw,  making  alto- 
gether thirty-two,  although  the  number  varies 
in  different  subjects.  In  the  seventh  year 
new  teeth  are  formed,  and  in  the  twenty-first 
the  two  last  of  the  molares  mostly  spring  up, 
called  the  dentes  sapientiae. 

TEGUMENTS  (in  Anatomy.)  Coverings 
of  the  body,  as  tlie  cuticle,  rcte  mucosum,  skin, 
and  adipose  membrane. 

TEINT.     An  artificial  colour. 

TELEGRAPH.  A  machine  ns  represented 
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underneath,  which  serves  to  convey  intelli- 
gence by  means  of  motions  employed  as  the 
signs  of  words,  by  wliicli  a  notice  has  been 
given  500  miles  in  three  minutes,  though  the 
usual  time  would  be  10  or  12  days.  That  such 
a  means  of  quick  communication  at  a  distance 
was  early  in  use  is  clear  from  the  scene  in  the 
Greek  play,  in  which  a  watchman  descends 
from  a  tower  in  Greece  and  gives  the  informa- 
tion that  Troy  was  taken,  adding  'I  have  been 
looking  out  these  ten  years  to  see  when  tliat 
would  happen,  and  this  night  it  is  done.' 

TELESCOPE!  An  optical  instrument 
composed  of  lenses,  so  situated  as  to  bring  re- 
mote objects  near  to  tlie  view.  It  enables  us 
so  to  dispose  of  the  rays  which  proceed  from 
distant  objects,  that  we  may  see  the  image  or 
spectrum  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  very  near,  or  under  an  increased  angle. 
The  angle  of  the  image  is  as  the  focal  length, 
or  the  distance  from  tlie  object-glass  to  the 
image,  and  the  angle  at  the  eye-glass  is  as  its 
distance  from  the  image;  tlie  magnifying 
power  is,  therefore,  in  tlie  proportion  of  those 
angles.  The  glass  nearest  the  object  makes 
an  image  or  picture  by  crossing  and  suboe- 
quently  diverging  rays,  whicli  a  convex  eye- 
glass of  short  focus  renders  parallel  for  vision ; 
or  which  a  concave  eye-glass  intercepts  while 
converging,  and  tlie  image  then  proceeds  di- 
rectly to  tlie  eye  with  parallel  rays.  In  the 
fi^ire  annexed,  the  arrow  is  tlie  object,  the  rays 
of  which  cross  at  the  object-glass,  and  form  an 
image  which  is  viewed  through  a  convex  glass 
by  the  eye- 


In  the  following  figure  O  B  is  the  object 
rays  from  which  cross  at  G,  in  the  objec^ela88 
A  D,  forming  an  image,  which  is  viewed  by 
E  Y,  the  eye-glass,  by  the  eye  at  H. 


D  olweci- glass,  E  concave  cye-gla 
parallel  rays  to  tlie  eye. 


icarrymg 


Tlie  first  and  second  ar«  the  common  tele- 
scope and  microscoj)e,  the  eye-glass  being 
usually  compoundeil  of  tlirw  eye-glassea  t<» 
set  the  object  erect ;  and  the  tliird  is  the  Gali> 
lean,  or  priinitivo  tele8co{>r,  and  aho  the  opera- 
glass. 
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The  following  is  n  sociion  of  tlie  tubes,  with 
the  position  t)f  the  object  ruid  eye-glasses. 


T^ 


Telescopes  are  either  refracting  or  reflect- 
ing; the  former  consist  of  different  lenses 
through  which  the  objects  are  seen  by  rays  re- 
fracted by  them  to  the  eye,  and  the  latter  con- 
sist of  specula  from  which  the  rays  are  reflect- 
ed and  passed  to  the  eye.  The  lens  or  glass 
turned  to  the  object  is  called  the  object-glass, 
and  that  next  to  the  eye  the  eye-glass,  and 
when  the  telescope  consists  of  more  than 
two  lenses,  all  but  that  immediately  next  the 
object  are  called  eye-glasses.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
telescopes,  both  reflecting  and  refracting.  That 
constructed  under  Dr.  Herschel's  direction  is 
the  largest  instrument  of  the  kind,  and  pos- 
sesses the  highest  magnifying  power  of  any  that 
was  ever  made.  Tlie  tube  of  this  telescope  is 
thirty-nine  feet  four  inches,  it  measures  four 
feet  ten  inches,  and  every  part  of  it  is  of  iron 
that  is  rolled,  or  sheet  iron,  joined  together  by 
a  kind  of  seaming,  like  the  iron  funnel  of  a 
stove.  In  order  to  command  every  altitude, 
the  point  of  support  is  moveable,  and  its  motior< 
is  effected  by  the  help  of  pulleys,  so  tliat  it  may 
be  moved  backwai'd  or  forward  and  set  to  any 
altitude  up  to  the  very  zenith.  The  tube  is  also 
made  to  rest  with  the  point  of  support  in  a 
pivot,  which  permits  it  to  be  turned  sidewise. 
A  mounted  telescope  with  rack-work  for  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  motions,  is  represented  by 
the  engraving. 


To  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  the  powers  of  this  instrument  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  Wolfius  infers  from  a  passage 
in  the  'Magia  Naturalis'  of  John  Baptista 
Porta,  that  he  was  the  first  who  made  a  tele- 
scope, and  this  inference  is  the  more  probable^ 
as  Baptista  Porta  had  particularly  directed  his 
attention  to  optical  instruments  ;  but  no  certain 
mention  is  made  of  any  telescope  before  1590, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  when  a  telescope  six- 
teen inchps  long  was  made  and  presented  to 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  by  a  spectacle  ma- 
ker of  Middleburg,  whose  name  is  not  exactly 
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known,  l»eing  called  Luppcrshtim,  Jansen, 
and  also  Hansen.  No  advances  were,  however, 
made  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  before 
the  time  of  Galileo,  who  while  at  Venice  acci- 
dentally heard  that  a  sort  of  optic  glass  wtis 
made  m  Holland,  which  brought  distant  ob- 
jects nearer,  and  considering  how  this  thing 
might  be,  he  set  to  work  and  groimd  two 
pieces  of  glass  into  a  form,  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  fitted  them  to  the  two  ends  of  an  organ 
pipe,  with  which  he  produced  an  effect  that 
delighted  and  astonished  all  beholders.  After  ex- 
hibiting the  wonders  of  this  invention  to  the 
Venetians  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark, 
he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  improving  and 
perfecting  the  telescope,  in  which  he  was  so 
successful  that  it  has  been  usual  to  give  him 
the  honour  of  being  the  inventor.  An  anecdote 
mentioned  by  F.  Mabillon  in  his  travels,  of 
having  met,  in  a  monastery  of  his  own  ordei', 
with  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  works  of  Com- 
mestor,  written  by  one  Conradus  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  containing  a  portrait  of 
Ptolemy  lookmg  through  a  tube  at  the  stars, 
would  seem  to  justify  the  supposition  that  this 
contrivance  of  facilitating  the  view  of  distant 
objects  was  of  earlier  date  than  is  generally 
considered  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  whether 
the  tube  was  furnished  with  glasses,  and  very 
probably  tubes  were  then  used  to  defend  and 
direct  tlie  sight,  and  render  the  object  more 
distinct  by  smgling  it  from  all  other  objects  in 
the  vicinity.  It  must  not,  however,  be  denied, 
that  the  optical  principles  upon  which  the  effect 
of  telescopes  is  fijunded  are  as  old  as  Euclid  at 
least,  and  wanted  nothing  but  accident  or  reflec- 
tion to  lead  to  this  mode  of  applying  them. 

TELLER.  An  oflicer  of  a  bank  who  re- 
ceives and  pays  money  on  checks. 

TELLERS.  Those  who  receive  the  votes 
at  elections. 

TELLURIUM.  A  kind  of  metal  of  a  bine 
white  colour,  soft,  brittle,  and  easily  reducible 
to  powder.  It  melts  in  a  heat  something  above 
the  fusing  point  of  lead. 

TELLUS  (in  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
goddess  of  the  earth :  the  earth  itself. 

TEMPERAMENT  (in  Music.)  The  ac- 
commodation or  adjustment  of  imperfect 
soimds. 

TEMPERATURE.  The  constitution  of 
the  air  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  sea- 
sons or  the  different  situations  of  climate  and 
odier  circumstances. 

TEMPERING  (in  Iron  Works.)  Making 
iron  and  sleel  of  a  suitable  degree  of  hardness 
or  softness. 

TEMPERING  (among  Brickmakers.)  The 
duly  mixing  the  materials  of  which  bricks  are 
made,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  cut  and 
reduced  to  the  proper  shape. 

TEMPLARS,  or  Knights  Templars. 
An  ancient  order  of  knighthood,  which  was 
abolished  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 
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TEMPLE.  A  place  appropriated  for  the 
performance  of  public  woraliip. 

TEMPLE  (in  Anatomy.)  TIjc  upper  part 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  where  the  pulse  is 
felt. 

TEMPORAL  (in  Anatomy.)  Pertaining  to 
the  temples,  as  the  temporal  arteries,  &c 

TENACITY.  The  degree  of  force  with 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  cohere  or  are 
held  together  ;  a  term  applied  particularly  to 
metals  which  may  be  drawn  into  wire,  as  gold 
and  silver. 

TF^NAILLE.     An  outwork  of  a  fortress. 

TENANT  (in  I^aw.)  One  who  holds  lands 
by  igiy  right,  particularly  one  who  occupies 
lands  or  tenements  at  a  yeaiiy  lent,  for  life, 
years,  or  at  will. 

TENCH.  A  fish  with  a  golden  Ixxly  and 
transparent  fins,  that  inhabits  rivers  and  ponds. 

TENDER  (in  the  Navy.)  A  small  vessel 
that  attends  a  larger. 

TENDER  (in  Law.)  The  offering  of 
money  in  payment  of  a  debt 

TEINDON  ACHILLES.  That  which  con- 
nects the  calf  of  the  leg  with  the  heel. 

TENDONS.  The  extremities  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

TENDRIL.  The  curling  part  of  plants,  as 
in  the  vine,  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  any 
thing  for  siip|j<)rt 

TENEMENT  (in  Law.)  Any  thing  which 
may  be  holden,  particularly  houses  or  any  other 
buildings. 

TENNIS.  A  game  with  a  Irall,  driven  by 
a  racket. 

TENNIS-COURT.  The  place  where  the 
game  of  tennis  Ls  played. 

TENON.  The  projecting  end  of  a  piece  of 
timber  fitted  to  a  mortise. 

TENOR  (in  Music.)  The  tone  above  the 
base. 

TENSE.  That  part  of  a  verb  which  denotes 
time,  as  tlio  present  tense,  denoting  the  time 
that  now  is;  tlic  preterite,  or  past,  the  time  that 
was;  and  the  future,  the  time  that  will  lie. 
Some  tenses  likewise  denote  the  state  of  the 
action,  as  to  itii  completeness  or  otherwise,  in 
a  certain  degree  or  time,  as  the  iinj>crfect  tense, 
which  denotes  an  unfinished  action  at  a  certain 
time ;  the  i)erfect,  a  finished  action  at  any 
time;  and  the  pluperfect,  u  finished  action  be- 
fore a  certain  time„ 

TENSION.  The  act  of  stretching  or  being 
■tretchwl,  as  the  tension  of  the  muscles  when 
the  liody  is  in  motion. 

TENTER  (in  the  Cloth  Manufacture.)  A 
railing  ronstrucle*!  to  stretch  cloths  uix)n. 

TENTERHOOK.  A  particular  hook  on 
which  things  are  himg  that  are  to  bo  stretched. 

TENURE  (in  lijiw.)  The  conditions  on 
which  lands  and  tenenuMits  arc  held. 

TERt^E.  A  wine  vessel  containing  forty- 
two  gallons. 

TERM  (in  Geometry.) 
bound  of  R  magnitude. 
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TERM  (in  I>iw.)  A  fixed  and  limited  tuna 
within  which  courts  of  judicature  are  open. 

TERM  (in  the  Universities.)  The  fixed 
pcrio<ls  within  which  students  are  obliged  to 
reside  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

TERMES.  The  white  ant,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies,  Africa, 
and  South  America,  which  are  said  to  exceed 
the  common  ant,  the  bee,  and  the  beaver,  in 
their  skill,  ingenuity,  and  good  government. 
They  build  pyramidal  structures  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  that  resemble  villages  in  extent,  and 
divide  them  off  into  several  aj^artments,  as  ma- 
gazines, chaml)er>;,  galleries,  &c.  They  arc  no 
less  dexterous  and  remarkable  in  their  manner 
of  providing  themselves  v/itli  fcKxl,  for  they 
destroy  food,  furnitui-e,  books,  and  timber,  with 
such  rapidity,  that  a  beam  will  be  eaten  by 
them  to  a  mere  shell  in  a  few  hours. 


TERMINI.  Figures  used  by  the  Romans 
for  the  support  of  entablatures,  in  the  plac« 
of  columns ;  the  upper  part  consisted  of  the 
head  and  breast  of  a  human  body,  and  the 
lower  of  the  inverted  frustum  of  a  cone. 
They  were  so  called  because  they  were  prin- 
cipally used  as  boundary  marks,  and  reprc- 
sent«;d  their  god  Terminus. 

TERMS  OF  AN  EQUATION.  The  mem- 
bcrs  of  which  it  is  composed. 

TERRACE.  A  platform  or  bank  of  eartii 
raised  and  breasttMl,  particularly  in  fortifica- 
tions ;  also,  a  raised  walk. 

TERRA  FIRMA.  Mainland;  the  name 
particularly  given  to  a  country  of  South 
America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocxjan  to  the  extent  of  1300  miles. 

TERRA  JAPONICA.  Japan  earth,  Uie 
mspissatod  juice  of  a  species  of  acacia. 

TERRAPIN.  A  si)ecies  of  tortoise  found 
in  tide  waters. 


TERRESTRlAIi  GLOBE.  An  artificial 
renrewnitation  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  the 
help  of  which  many  problems  in  astronomy 
and  geogr:iphy  are  worked. 

T.RKIER.     A  hardy  kind  of  dog,  which 
IS  a  givat  enemy  to  rata  and  other  vermin. 
The  extremity  or  I  His  s<'«'nt  in  very  acute. 

Terriers  arc  very  ns'-r..l  ti->  i'sniculturiata^ 
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especially  for  erterminafing  rata,  pole-cats,  and 
similar  depredators.  Tliey  are  also  remarkable 
for  their  vigilance,  and  ai'c  frequently  em- 
ployed as  house  dogs. 


^  %^HIi*. 


TEST  (in  English  Law.)  An  oath  prescri- 
bed by  act  of  parliament  for  renouncing  the 
pope's  supremacy,  &c. ;  also,  the  Sacramental 
Test,  which  was  formerly  required  as  the 
qualification  of  taking  an  office,  but  is  now 
abolished. 

TEST  (in  Chymistry.)  A  term  applied  to 
any  substance  which  serves  to  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  a  poisonous  ingredient  in  a  composi 
tion  ;  also,  a  cupel  or  pot  for  separating  base 
metals  from  gold  or  silver. 

TESTACEA.  Testaceous  animals,  or  shell 
fish;  the  third  order  of  animals  under  the 
class  vermes,  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

TEST  ACT.  An  act  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, which  required  all  persons  to  take  the 
«acraraent  according  to  the  rites  of  the  cJmrch 
of  England,  on  their  acceptance  of  a  public 
office.  This  act  is  so  far  repealed  as  relates 
to  the  sacramental  test,  for  which  a  declaration 
is  substituted,  signifying  that  the  party  will 
do  nothing  to  the  injury  of  the  established 
religion  of  England. 

TEiSTAMENT  (in  Law.)  The  solemn  act 
whereby  a  man  declares  his  last  will  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his  estate  after  his  death. 

TESTAMENT  (in  Theology.)  Each  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  that  is,  tlie 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

TESTATOR.    A  man  who  makes  liis  will. 

TESTATRIX.  A  female  who  makes  her 
will. 

TESTUDO.  A  machine  among  the  an- 
cients, wiiich  served  to  screen  the  soldiers 
when  they  approached  the  walls  to  mine. 

TESTUDO  (in  Zoology.)  A  gcniis  of  ani- 
mals, including  the  marine  turtle,  the  river 
turtle,  and  the  land  tortoise.  Land  tortoises 
live  to  an  astonishing  age.  The  testudo  my 
dag,  or  common  green  turtle,  brought  from 
tlie  West  Indies,  is  in  the  highest  estimation 
as  an  article  of  food. 

TETANUS.  A  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  tlie  lower  jaw ;  tiie  looked 
jaw. 

TETR  ADYNAMIA.  One  of  the  Linncoan 
classes  of  plants,  including  those  plants  the 
flowers  of  which  have  six  etamcns,  four  of 
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them  longer  than  the  other  tw^c,  as  candytuft, 
wallflower,  cabbage,  &c. 
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TETRAGYNIA.  An  order  of  plants: 
several  classes,  in  the  Linnsean  system^ 
flowers  of  which  have  four  pistils. 

TETRANDRIA.  One  of  the  Linnaean 
classes,  comprehending  plants  the  flowers  of 
which  have  four  stamens,  as  the  scabious, 
holly,  plantain,  &c. 


TETRAO,  or  PINNATED  GROUSE. 

A  genus  of  bird.s,  comprehending  several  spe- 
cies, three  of  which  are  natives  of  the  United 
States.  These  birds  abound  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  and  on  tlie 
bushy  plains  of  Long-Island,  state  of  New- 
York. 

TETRARCH.  A  Roman  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  province. 

TEXT.  The  original  part  of  an  author's 
work,  as  distinguished  from  any  note  or 
commentary. 

TEXT.  A  passage  of  scripture  chosen  as 
the  subject  of  a  sermon. 

TEXT  (in  Printing  or  Writing.)  A  parU- 
cular  kind  of  handwriting  or  form  of  letters 
uped  by  lawyers  and  others. 

THANE.    A  baron  among  the  Saxons. 

THAUMATURGUS.  A  worker  of  mira- 
cles ;  a  title  given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
some  of  their  saints. 

THEATRE.  A  building  constructed  for 
dramatic  exhibitions,  with  a  stage  for  the 
performers,  and  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries  for 
tl)e  audience.  Theatres  contaminate  the  mo- 
rals of  the  yourig. 

THEOCRACY.  A  government  whereof 
Gml  himself  is  the  king,  as  that  of  the  Jews 
before  they  were  governed  by  king  Saul. 

THEODOLITE.  An  instrument  used  in 
surveying,  for  taking  angles,  «Sic.  This  in 
strunicnt  is  supiwted  on  three  staflTs,  screwed 
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fnto  brfl  metal  joints  that  are  moveable,  liav 
ing  a  limb,  or  a  strong  bell  metal  ring,  upon 
which  are  three  moveable  indexes,  a  bell  me- 
tal double  sextant,  within  which  is  a  spiral 
level,  and  over  it  a  telescope,  all  suitably  ad- 
justoi  witli  screws. 

THEOLOGY.  The  study  of  religion,  or 
the  science  which  instructs  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  divine  things. 

THEOREM.  A  position  laid  down  as 
truth. 

THEORY.  A  doctrine  which  confines 
itself  to  the  speculative  parts  of  a  subject, 
without  regard  to  its  practical  application  or 
illustration. 

THERAPEUTICS.   The  healing  art. 

THERMS'-.     Hot  baths. 

THERMOMETER.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  tlio  temperature  of  the  air,  as  re- 
spects heat  and  cold,  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  expansions  of  matter  are  proportional 
to  tlie  augmentations  of  the  temperature. 
The  invention  of  the  thermometer  has  been 
a.scribed  to  different  authors  :  to  Cornelius 
Drebbet  of  Alcmaar,  by  his  countrymen  Boer- 
haave  and  Maschenbroeck ;  to  Father  Paul, 
by  his  bioijrapher  Fiilgenzio ;  to  Galileo,  by 
Vincenzio  Viviani ;  but  Sanctorino  assumes 
the  invention  to  himself,  and  his  claim  is  fully 
admitted  by  Malpighi  and  Borelli.  The  first 
form  of  this  invention  was  the  air  thermome- 
ter, consisting  of  a  glass  tube  connected  at 
one  end  with  a  large  glass  lall,  and  at  the 
other  end  immer.sed  in  an  open  vessel  or  ter- 
minating in  a  ball  with  a  narrow  bottom. 
The  vessel  was  filled  witli  a  coloured  liquor 
that  would  not  easily  freeze,  as  aquafortis 
tinged  with  a  solution  of  vitriol  or  copperas. 
The  ball  at  the  top  being  then  moderately 
warmed,  the  air  contained  in  it  was  in  part 
expelled,  and  then  the  liqiior  pressed  by  the 
external  air  entered  at  the  lower  ball  and  rose 
to  a  certain  height  in  the  tube,  according  to 
the  temperature.  The  air  being  found  not  so 
fit  for  naeostiring  with  accuracy  the  variations 
of  heat  and  cold  according  to  this  form  of  the 
thermometer,  which  was  first  adopted,  alcohol, 
or  spirit  of  wine,  was  used  by  tlie  Florentine 
acaocmy,  enclosed  in  a  very  fine  cylindrical 
glass  tube,  having  a  hollow  ball  at  one  end, 
and  hermetically  sealed  at  the  other.  To  the 
mbe  is  applied  a  scale,  divided  from  the  mid- 
dle into  one  hundred  parts,  upwards  and 
downwards.  As  spirit  of  wine  is  capable  of 
a  very  considerable  degree  cf  rarefaction  and 
rx>ndenRation  by  heat  and  cold,  when  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  increast*  the  spirit  dilates, 
and  con8c<iuently  rises  in  the  tuljc  ;  and  when 
the  heat  dt-cn  iusca  the  spirit  (iesconds.  As 
inconveniences  were  fouml  to  attend  each  of 
these  thermomi>ters,  as  also  that  of  M.  Reau 
P  mur,  which  was  constructed  in  a  similar  man- 

ner, Mr.  Fahronliiit  first  employed  mercury 
for  this  pur|)ose,  which  has  sinc^o  been  univor 
sally  adopted.    Tlio  method  of  constructing 
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his  lliermomelor,  of  which  a  rcprescntatron  is 
here  given,  is  as  follows :  a  small  ball  Ls  blown 
at  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  of  an  uniform 
width  throughout.  The  l»all  and  part  of  the 
tul^je  are  tlien  to  be  filled  witli  quicksilver  which 
has  been  previously  boiled  to  expel  the  air, 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  then  being  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  a  scale  is  constructed  by  taking 
the  two  fixed  points,  namely,  32°  for  the 
freezing  point  and  212^  for  the  boiling  point, 
and  dividing  the  intermediate  space  into  equal 
parts,  or  180°. 


THIRST.  An  uneasy  sensation,  which 
arises  from  a  deficiency  of  saliva,  for  moisten- 
ing the  mouth,  and  lubricating  the  tliroat. 
Thirst  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
strong,  salted,  or  highly  seasoned  food :  a 
moderate  degree  contributes  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  as  it  reciuires  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  drink  to  promote  digestion ;  but,  if  it 
become  excessive,  it  is  in  most  cases  a  symp- 
tom of  fevers,  dropsies,  &c.  Thirst  can  be 
alleviated  by  batliing  in  sea-water. 

THISTLE.  A  prickly  weed  that  infests 
corn  fields. 

THORACIC.  An  order  of  fishes  inthcLin- 
najau  system,  which  have  the  ventral  fins 
placed  directly  under  the  thorax. 

THORAX.  The  chest,  situated  between  the 
neck  and  the  aWomen. 

THOROUGH  BASE  (in  Music.)  The  ac- 
companiment to  an  air  played  witn  the  left 
hand,  making  perfect  harmony  with  the  part 
playtd  witli  the  right  hand,  and  considered  aa 
the  furidamnital  basis  of  the  composition. 

THRASHING.  The  act  of  beating  ears  of 
ripe  wheat,  rye,  &c.  so  as  to  separate  the  grain, 
wnich,  on  being  winnowed  from  the  cliatf,  is 
ready  ior  the  miller.  Thrashing  is  perform- 
ed by  different  methods,  in  vuriouB  parts  of 
the  globe :  thus,  ui  the  eubtern  climates,  corn  is 
trmlden  out  by  oxen,  cows,  horses,  mules,  and 
even  by  asses :  while  in  Europe,  the  flail  is 
generally  employitl.  This  implement  is  cer- 
tainly preferablt!  to  the  f«'«'t  of  animal.>»,  iis  it  is 
not  only  more  ex|RHlitious,  but  tlie  labour  is 
executed  in  a  much  cleaner  mode  than  can  be 
effected  by  tlic  latter.  It  is  very  hard  labour, 
but  a  machine  has  latterly  been  invented  for 
the  purpose,  which,  like  much  other  machina^ 
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ry,  diminishes  employment  (<m  tlie  mere  profit 
of  the  grower  or  manufacturer.  The  engra- 
ving represents  the  common  mode  of  thrash- 
ing by  hand. 


THRAVE,  or  THREAVE  OF   CORN. 
Twenty-four  sheaves,  or  four  shocks  of  six 


THREAD.  A  small  line  made  of  a  few 
fibres  of  silk,  cotton,  or  hemp,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  of  silk,  cotton,  or  thread 
properly  so  called. 

THRUSH  (in  Ornithology.)  A  genua  of 
birds,  the  turdus  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  the 
principal  species  are  the  missel  thrush,  the 
throstle  or  song  thrush,  the  fieldfare,  and  the 
black  bird.  Tlie  tlirush  or  throstle,  properly 
BO  called,  is  one  of  the  finest  singing  birds  in 
this  country.  Its  song,  which  is  rich  and  va- 
ried, commences  early  in  the  season,  and  con- 
tinues for  nine  months.  It  is  about  nine  inches 
in  length ;  the  upjMjr  parts  of  the  body  are  of 
a  yellowish  brown  colour;  the  throat  and 
breast  white,  tinged  with  bulF,  and  beautifully 
marked  witli  pointed  spots  of  a  dusky  colour. 
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THRUSH  (in  Medicine.)    A  distemper  ia 
the  months  of  children. 

THUNDER.  The  noise  occasioned  by  the 
explosion  of  a  flafah  of  lightning  fjaasing 
tlirough  the  air ;  or  it  is  that  noise  which  ia 
excited  by  a  sudden  explosion  of  electrical 
clouds,  which  are  therefore  called  thunder- 
clouds. The  rattling  in  tlie  noise  of  thunder, 
which  makes  it  seem  as  if  it  passed  tljrougli 
arches,  is  probably  owing  to  the  sound  being 
excited  among  clouds  hanging  over  one  an- 
other, and  the  agitated  air  psissing  irregnlarly 
between  them.  The  explosion,  if  high  in  die 
air,  and  remote  from  us,  will  do  no  mischief; 
but  when  near,  it  may  destroy,  and  has  in  a 
thousand  instances  destroyed  trees,  animals, 
&c.  This  proximity,  or  small  distance,  may 
Ije  estimated  nearly  by  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween seeing  the  flash  of  lightning,  and  liear- 
ing  the  report  of  thunder,  estimating  the  dis- 
t;mce  after  the  rate  of  1,142  feet  per  second  of 
time,  or  3  2-3  seconds  to  the  mile. 
THUNN  Y.  A  kind  of  mackerel. 
THURSDAY.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  Thor,  the  god  of  the  Saxons 
and  other  nortliern  tribes. 
THYME.  A  fragrant  herb.  - 
TIARA,  or  Papal  Cbown.  An  ornamen- 
tal cap  formerly  worn  by  the  Persians,  and 
since  adopted  by  the  Pope.  See  Papal 
Crown. 
TIBIA.  The  largest  bone  of  the  leg. 
TIC  DOLOUREUX.  A  painful  affection 
of  the  nerves. 

TICK.  A  little  insect,  one  species  of  which, 
called  the  dog-tick,  infests  dogs. 

TIDE.  The  regular  perioidical  current  of 
water,  which,  when  it  rises,  is  called  the  flux, 
and  when  it  goes  back  is  the  ebb  or  reflux. 
The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  was  first 
shown  by  Kepler  to  be  owing  to  tlie  moon's 
attraction ;  and  Newton  demonstrated  it  upon 
the  principles  of  gravitation.  The  attraction 
of  the  moon  cannot  alter  the  shape  of  the  solid 
part  of  the  globe,  but  it  has  a  considerable 
cllcct  upon  the  fluid  part,  which  it  causes  to 
assume  a  spheroidal  figuje,  the  longer  axis 
Iwing  in  the  direction  of  the  moon.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  tide  at  that  place  perpendicu- 
larly under  the  moon,  or  where  tlie  moon 
crosses  the  meridian.  The  sun  also  has 
some  action  upon  tlie  waters,  lliough  its  at- 
traction, on  account  of  its  distance,  is  not  s« 
strong  as  that  of  the  moon.  When  tlic  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon  conspire  together,  tlie  tide 
rises  higher,  and  produces  what  are  called 
spring  tides.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
counteract  each  other,  they  produce  neap  tides. 
The  ocean,  it  is  well  known,  covers  more  tlian 
one  half  of  the  globe;  and  a  large  body  of  wa- 
ter is  found  to  be  in  continual  motion,  ebbing 
and  flowing  alternately,  without  intermission. 
Wliat  connexion  these  motions  have  with  the 
moon  we  cannot  here  detail ;  in  this  place  it 
will  be  suflkicnt  to  observe,  that  tliey  always 
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follow  a  certain  general  rule.  For  instance,  if 
the  tide  be  now  at  higli  water  mark  in  any 
port  or  harbour  which  lies  open  to  the  ocean, 
it  will  presently  subside,  and  flow  regularly 
back  for  about  six  hours,  when  it  will  bo  found 
at  low  water  mark.  After  thi.s,  it  will  again 
gradually  advance  for  six  hours,  and  then  re- 
turn back  in  the  same  time  to  its  former  situa- 
tion :  rising  and  falling  alternately  twice  a  day, 
or  in  the  space  of  about  twenty-four  hours. 
And  by  observing  the  tides  continually  at  the 
same  place,  they  will  always  be  found  to  fol- 
low the  same  rule ;  the  time  of  high  water 
upon  the  day  of  every  new  moon  being  nearly 
at  the  same  hour,  and  three  (luarters  of  an  hour 
later  every  succeeding  day. 

TIDE  WAITER.  A  custom-house  officer 
who  watches  the  landing  of  goods  to  see  that 
the  duties  arc  paid. 

TIER.  A  range  of  cannon  mounted  on  one 
side  of  a  deck. 

TIERCE.  A  measure  of  liquids  containing 
forty-two  gallons. 

TIGER.  A  large,  ferocious  beast,  of  the  cat 
tribe,  classed  by  Linnaeus  with  the  cat,  under 
the  generic  name  felis.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
hot  climates  of  Asia,  where  it  is  considered  as 
a  scourge.  It  is  of  so  fierce  and  sanguinary 
a  nature,  that  it  is  not  to  be  tamed.  It  is  gene- 
rally about  six  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in 
height  The  body  of  tlie  tiger  is  yellow, 
Btriped  with  black ;  in  strength  it  is  little  infe- 
rior to  the  lion.  It  lurks  about  marshy  places, 
and  usually  sucks  the  blood  of  ita  victims  be- 
fore devouring  them. 
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TILE.  A  Uiin  piece  of  clay  in  a  flat  form 
dried  and  baked  so  as  to  fit  it  fur  covering  tlie 
roofs  of  houses. 

TILLAGE  The  art  and  f»ractice  of  culti 
vating  the  ground,  by  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  and  other  works  of  Tiushnndry. 

TILLER  OP  A  SHIP.  A  piece  of  wood 
fastened  in  the  head  of  tlic  rudder,  by  which  it 
is  moved.  In  small  shii^s  and  buata  it  is  call- 
ed the  helm. 

TIMBB^R.  The  wood  of  trees  felled  and 
seasoned  for  the  use  of  tho  carjienter,  as  the 
wood  of  tho  oak,  fir,  elm,  ash,  licech,  chestnut, 
walnut,  lime,  sycamore,  and  birch ;  of  th»  90, 
however,  tlie  otik,  ash,  and  cUn,  aro  proitcrly 
denominated  (inibor  trees. 

TIME.  Tiic  nicnsiu'u  of  motion,  and  of  the 
BUCCGsion  of  thought:-,    <1i  Unuiucd   uu   oui 


globe  by  the  phenomena  of  light  and  darknes-?, 
and  returning  seasons  of  heat  and  cold ;  tlie 
earth's  tnotion  round  its  axis  being  a  day,  and 
its  motion  round  the  sun  a  year ;  while  the  pe- 
riod from  new  moon  to  new  moon  determines 
the  month.  Longer  perio<ls  are  the  moon's 
cycle  of  recurring  phenomena  in  nineteen 
years,  the  earth's  cycle,  or  the  retrocession  of 
the  equinoctial  points  round  the  ecliptic  in 
25,600  years,  or  the  revolution  of  the  line  of 
apsides  in  20,900  years.  These  are  periods 
of  duration  relative  to  our  globe  and  to  us,  but 
difl^erent  to  different  systems,  and  even  to  dif- 
I'erent  animals  and  states  on  the  same  planet ; 
yet  all  are  included  in  a  totality  of  simple  du- 
ration common  to  the  whole  universe,  and 
which  totality  is  necessarily  without  measure, 
parts,  te^inning,  or  ending. 

TIME  (in  Music.)  A  measure  of  three 
lengths,  as  slow,  (or  adagio,)  quick,  (allegro,) 
and  very  quick,  (allegretto ;)  the  bar  in  one 
case  being  equal  to  a  semibreve,  and  in  the 
other  to  a  minim,  tlie  several  notes  being  in 
tlieir  due  proportions. 

TIMEKEEPER.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring time. 

TIN.  A  metal  which  is  very  rarely  found 
native.  It  is  of  a  silver-white  colour  very 
ductile  and  malleable,  gives  out,  while  bend- 
ing, a  crackling  noise;  is  fusible  at  a  lieat 
much  less  than  that  of  ignition,  is  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  ra- 
pidly  converted  into  a  while  oxide.  It  is  one 
of  the  lightest  metals,  ita  specific  gravity, 
when  hammered,  being  no  more  than  7.299, 
but  it  is  so  fusible  as  to  melt  at  about  442°  of 
Fahrenheit. 

TINCTURE.  A  solution  of  any  substance 
in  spirit  of  wine. 

TINMAN.  A  manufacturer  of  tin. 

TINNING.  The  art  of  covering  iron  or 
copper  with  a  coat  of  tin,  by  immersing  the 
plates  into  melted  tin.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  purposes  for  which  tin  is  employ- 
ed, as  itrendcra  iron  fit  for  various  uses  which, 
on  account  of  its  tendency  to  ru3t,  would  other- 
wise be  unavailable. 

TIN  PLATE,  otherwise  called  Whitb 
Iron.  Iron  covered  with  tin. 

TIPSTAFFS  (in  Law.)  Ofllcers  that  at- 
tend upon  courts,  and  also  take  persons  into 
custody. 

TIRE.  T1k5  iron  brace  that  goes  round  a 
wheel. 

TISSUE.  Stuff"  made  of  silk  and  silver. 

TITANIUM.  A  newly  discovered  metal  of 
an  orange  red  colour.  It  is  very  brittle,  but 
so  refractory  tliat  it  can  scarcely  be  reduced. 

TITHE.  An  allowance  of  a  tenth  of  pro- 
duce to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  adopted  in  the 
Romish  church  to  enable  tlie  clergy  to  main- 
tain thcMiselvcti  an<l  Uic  |KH>r. 

TITHING.  A  community  often  men,  into 
which  all  England  was  divided  in  tba  time  of 
the  SuJiuns. 
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TITLE  (in  Ijavf.)  Any  right  which  a  per- 
son has  to  tlie  possession,  or  an  authentic  in- 
strument whereby  he  can  prove  liis  right. 

TITMOUSE.  A  small  bird  which  feeds  on 
the  brains  of  other  birds,  which  it  attacks  with 
great  ferocity. 


TOAD.  A  reptile  of  unsightly  appearance, 
which  was  formerly  accounted  venomous,  but 
now  considered  as  harmless.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  frog,  witli  which  it  is  classed  by  Lin- 
naeus, under  the  generic  name  rana.  The 
frog  is  nimble,  and  leaps  to- a  great  distance; 
but  the  toad  hops  lazily,  and  strives  in  vain  to 
elude  pursuit.  Live  toads  have  been  found 
enclosed  in  blocks  of  stone  and  marble,  where 
they  must  have  remained  without  food  for 
maay  centuries. 


TOBACCO.    An   herbaceous   plant,   re 
markable  for  its  narcotic  properties.    Segars 
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and  chewing  tobacco  arc  made  of  the  kaves 
of  this  plant,  which,  when  ground  and  scent- 
ed, forms  snuff.  It  originally  came  from 
America,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

TODDY.  A  compound  spirituous  liquor. 

TOGA.    The  mantle  worn  by  Roman  citi- 

TOLERATION  ACT.  An  act  pwsed  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  in  feyour  of 
dissenters. 

TOLL.  A  payment  in  towns,  markets,  and 
fairs,  in  England,  for  goods  and  cattle  bought 
and  sold;  also,  on  passing  through  a  turnpiko 
gate. 

TOLUFERA.  A  balsam  of  the  tolu  tree, 
less  healing  and  stimulating  than  the  balm  of 
Gilead. 

TOMBAC.  A  metal  composed  (^  coppei 
and  arsenic. 

TON.    Twenty  hundred  weight. 

TONE.  The  degree  of  elevation  which  any 
sound  has,  so  as  to  determine  its  acuteness  or 
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TONGUE.  A  soft  fleshy  viscus,  which  is 
the  organ  of  taste  and  speech  in  man. 

TONIC.  A  medicine  which  braces  the 
nerves. 

TONNAGE.  The  burthen  of  a  ship  in 
tons ;  also,  a  duty  paid  at  a  certain  rate  for 
every  ton  of  goods  exported  or  imported. 

TONSURE.  The  act  of  cutting  off  the 
hair. 

TONTINEJ.  A  variable  kmd  of  life  an- 
nuity, but  generally  so  contrived  as  to  be 
progressively  increasing  in  amount.  It  is 
formed  by  nominating  a  certain  number  of 
lives  within  limited  ages,  who  for  each  hun- 
dred pounds  or  any  other  gross  sum  paid 
down,  are  to  receive  at  first  a  specific  annuity ; 
but  as  any  of  the  lives  fail,  their  annuity  is  to 
be  equally  divided  among  those  that  remain, 
by  which  means  tliose  individuals  who  hap- 
pen to  survive  a  considerable  nunilxjr  of 
years,  obtain  a  large  augmentation  of  their 
annual  receipt ;  and  tlie  longest  liver  of  the 
whole  (if  there  is  no  restriction  to  tlie  con- 
trary) gets,  for  the  remainder  of  liis  lifi^  the 
total  sum  which  was  paid  at  first  to  all  the 
nominees. 

TOPAZ.  A  precious  stone  of  a  yellow 
colour.  It  is  harder  than  quartz,  but  not  so 
hard  as  ruby ;  varies  considerably  in  its  crys- 
tallization; is  3i  times  heavier  than  water; 
and  when  placed  upon  any  object,  shows  a 
double  image  of  it 

TOPICS.  Common  places,  or  tlve  heads 
of  a  discourse. 

TOPOGRAPHY.  A  description  or  draught 
of  some  particular  place  or  tract  of  land,  as 
of  any  particular  county,  city,  town,  &c. 

TORNADO.  A  sudden  and  vehement 
gust  of  wind  liom  all  parts  of  the  compass, 
frequent  on  Uie  coast  of  Guincii.  It  com- 
mences very  suddenly,  several  clouds  being 
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previously  drawn  together,  when  a  gust  of 
wind  rusning  from  them  strikes  the  ground 
in  a  round  spot  of  a  few  perches  diameter, 
and  thus  proceeds  for  tlie  distance  of  a  mile 
or  more,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  in  all  di 
rections,  tearing  up  all  before  it. 

TORPEDO.  A  fish  which  is  endowerl 
with  a  strong  electric  jiowcr.  It  gives  i 
smart  shock  to  a  person  who  handles  it,  siini 
lar  to  tUat  produce*!  by  tlw  electrical  niaciiine. 
The  body  of  this  fush  is  nearly  circular.  It  is 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  betwixt  seven- 
ty and  eighty  pounds.  The  skin  is  smooth, 
of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  and  white  under 
neath. 
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TORPEDO,  otherwise  called  the  Infer 
NAL  Machine  (in  Naval  Affairs.)  An  in 
vention  contrived  by  an  American  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  up  the  British  vessels  by 
a  submarine  explosion, 

TORRID  ZONE.  That  region  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-tln-ec  and  a  half  degrees 
from  die  equator,  where  on  certain  days  the 
sun  passes  vertical. 

TORTOISE,  Land.  This  animal  is  com- 
mon in  America.  It  is  covered  with  a  strong 
shell,  and  sometimes  lives  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  It  is  about  six  inches  in 
lengtli. 


TORTOISESHELL.  The  shell  which 
rovers  the  tortoise  is  used  in  inlaying  and  for 
various  other  purposes,  as  snuff-boxes,  combs, 
&c. 

TORY.  One  of  a  political  party  in  Eng- 
land, who  espouse  tlie  policy  of  the  court 
against  the  whigs,  who  suHlain  the  rights  of 
thejieople  against  the coiuL 

TOuCAN.  A  bird  of  StHilh  America  nlxiut 
the,  size  of  a  jackdaw   with  a  large  head 


and  monstrous  bill,  of  a  yellow,  scarlet,  and 
purple  colour;  its  body  is  black,  it  feecta 
[irincipally  on  pepper,  and  it  is  easily  dooiffi- 
ticated. 


TOUCH,  or  FEELING.    One  of  the  five 

senses,  which  is  formed  by  the  nervous  pa- 
pilla? of  tlie  skin.  The  sensations  acquired  by 
the  sense  of  feeling  are  those  of  heat,  hard- 
ness, soRdity,  roughness,  dryness,  motion, 
distance,  figures,  &c. 

TOUCH  (in  Coining.)  A  trial  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  Mint. 

TOUCHHOLE.  The  vent  through  which 
tlie  fire  is  conveyed  to  tlie  powder  in  a  gun- 

TOUCH-NEEDLE  (among  Assayers  and 
Refiners.)  Little  bars  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per, combined  togetlier  in  all  the  different  pro- 
portions and  degrees  of  mixture.  These  are 
used  in  the  trial  called  tlie  touch,  to  discover 
the  purity  of  any  piece  of  gold  or  silver  by 
comparing  the  mark  it  leaves  on  the  touch- 
stone with  those  of  the  bars. 

TOUCHSTONE.  A  siliceous  sort  of  stone 
used  in  tryinc  metals. 

TOUCHWOOD.  A  sort  of  agaric,  or 
decayed  wood,  that  is  iisal  as  tinder. 

TOURNAMENTS.  Miliuiry  sjorts,  in  Uic 
days  of  chivalry,  where  knights  used  to  display 
iheir  gallantry  by  encountering  each  other  on 
iiorsrlwick  with  spears  or  lances. 

TOURNIUUET.  An  instrument  for  stop- 
ping  the  flow  of  blood  after  an  amputation. 

TOWER.  A  fortress  or  citadel,  as  the 
Tower  of  London. 

TOXICOLOGY.  The  doctrine  of  poisons. 

TRACHEA.  The  windnipe,  a  cartilagi- 
nous and  membranous  canal,  through  which 
the  air  passes  into  the  lungs. 

TRADE  WINDS.  The  monsoons,  or 
certain  regular  winds  blowing  within  or  near 
the  tropics,  and  being  citbn-  prrio<Hcal  or  per- 
:)etual.     Thus,    in  tlif    I  *"'     ni,   tney 

low  alternately  fr' in  1   i  ninlsof 

tlie  comnass,  and  in  tln'  '  '  '-an  con- 

tinue almost  without  iuUiruii&^iuii  in  one 
lirertion. 

TRAGACANTH.  A  gum  which  exude* 
from  a  prickly  bnsli,  the  a.<<trii:;aluR  tragacan- 
thu  of  Linna'us  which  grows  wild  in  warm 
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flimntPS.  The  t.ragacantli  is  mostly  brought 
from  Turlroy  in  IiiiTi))3. 

TRAGEDY.  A  drama  representing  some 
grand  and  serious  action,  and  mostly  termi- 
nating in  some  fatal  event. 

TRAJECTORY.  The  path  described  by 
any  moving  body,  as  a  comet  describing  a 
curve. 

TRAIN.  A  line  of  gunpowder  forming  a 
communication  with  any  body  that  is  to  be 
get  on  fire. 

TRAMMEL.  A  drag  net,  or  large  fishing 
net ;  also,  a  long  net  for  catching  birds. 

TRAMMELS.  An  instrument  for  drawing 
ovals  on  a  board ;  also,  a  kind  of  shackles  for 
a  horse, 

TRANSCRIPT.  The  copy  of  any  original 
writing. 

TRANSFER.  The  making  over  stock,  &c. 
from  the  seller  to  the  buyer. 

TRANSFER  DAYS.  Particular  days  ap- 
pointed for  the  transfer  of  particular  stocks. 

TRANSFORMATION.  The  cliange  out 
of  one  form  into  another,  as  applied  to  insects. 

TRANSIT.  The  passage  of  any  planet 
just  by  or  over  a  fixed  star  or  the  sun's  disc, 
particularly  the  transits  of  Mercury  and  Ve- 
nus, which  are  interesting  phenomena. 

TRANSITIVE  VERB.  A  verb  which  in 
its  meaning  passes  over  to  an  object,  as  to 
love  or  hate. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  The  passing  of 
the  human  soul  out  of  one  body  into  another, 
a  doctrine  which  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras. 

TRANSMUT.ATION.  A  supposed  power 
of  changing  the  base  metals  into  gold,  which 
alchymists  pretended  to  possess. 

TRANSMUTATION  (in  Chymistry.) 
Any  operation  by  which  the  properties  of 
mixed  bodies  are  changed. 

TRANSPARENCY.  The  property  of 
some  bodies  of  giving  passage  to  the  rays  of 
light,  as  distinguished  from  opacity. 

TRANSPARENCY  (among  Painters.) 
Any  painting  illuminated  behind,  so  as  to 
render  it  perfectly  visible  ut  night. 

TRANSPORT.  A  vessel  in  which  soldiers 
are  conveyed  by  sea. 

TRANSPORTATION  (in  Law.)  Sending 
away  criminals  into  a  distant  country,  cither 
for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

TRANSPORTATION  (in  Commerce.) 
The  carrying  of  goods  by  land  to  a  distance, 

TRANSPOSITION  (in  Music.)  The 
change  made  in  a  composition  by  which  the 
whole  is  removed  into  a  higher  or  lower  key 

TRANSPOSITION  (in  Algebra.)  The 
bringing  any  term  of  an  equation  over  to  tlie 
other  side. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.  The  convcr- 
Bion  of  the  bread  and  wine,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  into  the  actual 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  supposed 
by  tl»em  to  be  miraculously  wrought  by  the 
Cone»cin(i.nj  of  the  priest. 


TRANSVERSE.  A  cross,  as  a  tranverse 
axis  in  conic  sections. 

TRAP.  A  sort  of  mountain  rock,  coat- 
posed  of  horizontal  strata. 

TRAPEZIUM.  An  irregular  quadrilateral 
figure. 

TRAVERSE  (in  Law.)  That  which  the 
defendant  pleads  in  bar  to  avoid  the  plaintiff's 
bill. 

TRAVERSE  (in  Fortification.)  A  trcndi 
made  quite  across  the  mote  of  a  place. 

TRAVERSE  (in  Navigation.)  The  varia- 
tion or  alteration  of  a  ship's  course. 

TRAVESTIE.  The  burlesque  imitation 
of  an  author's  style  and  composition. 

TREACLE.  The  fluid  parts  of  sugar-cane, 
which  will  not  crystallize;  molasses. 

TREADMILIj.  a  mill  for  grinding  corn, 
which  is  moved  by  persons  stationed  on  the 
main  wheel.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
prisons  as  a  sort  of  punishment. 


TREASON  (in  Law)  Is  divided  into  High 
Treason  and  Petty  Treason.  High  Treason 
is  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  lawful  authori- 
ty, or  committing  any  open  act  which  plainly 
manifests  such  a  design.  Petty  Treason  is 
the  crime  of  a  wife  killing  her  husband,  or  a 
servant  his  master. 

TREASURER  (in  Law.)  An  officer  to 
whose  care  the  treasure  of  a  government  or  of 
any  company  is  committed. 

TREASURY.  Tlie  funds  of  a  state  or  na- 
tion ;  in  England,  conducted  by  Lords  Com- 
missioners, tiic  head  commissioner  being  usu- 
ally considered  as  the  prime  minister.  In  tlie 
United  States  the  public  revenues  are  managed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

TREBLE  (in  Music.)  The  acutest  or  high- 
est note  adapted  to  the  voice  of  females  or  boys. 

TREBLE  NOTE.  The  note  in  the  treble 
stave,  placed  on  the  line  with  the  cliff. 
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TRfcE.    A  solid  trunk  or  st*»m, 
from  ^  root,  with  branches  and  1. 
to  MX)  feet  high,  and  living  tr 
years.     The  lo;n»r':  fi.x  the  <rasc^ 
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tif  animals,  and  the  circulations  are  in  some 
respcctB  similar. 
TREP04!i.  Three  leaved  grass. 
TRELLIS.    A  frame  of  lattice,  or  crossbar- 
red  work,  u.sed  to  support  plants, 

TREMOLITE.  A  sort  of  calcareous  earth 

TRENCHES.  Ditches  in  fortifications. 

TREPAN.  A  surgical  instrument,  like  a 
saw,  for  removing  a  broken  bone  from  the 
efcuM, 

TRESPASS  (in  Law.)  Any  wrong  done  by 
one  private  man  to  another,  either  to  his  per- 
son or  his  property. 

TRET.  An  allowance  for  waste,  or  for  the 
dirt  that  may  be  mixed  with  any  coramo- 
<iity. 

TRIAD  (in  Music.)  The  common  chord, 
consisting  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

TRIAL,  The  examination  of  causes  before 
a  proper  judge,  which,  as  regards  matters  of 
fact,  are  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  as  regards  matters 
of  law  by  the  judge,  and  aa  regards  records  by 
the  record  itself. 

TRIANDRIA.  One  of  the  Linnaean  classes, 
comprehending  plants  the  flowers  of  which 
have  three  stamens,  as  tlie  crocus,  gladrolc, 
valerian,  &c 

TRIANGLE.  A  figure  bounded  by  three 
sides. 

TRIBUNE,  An  officer  among  the  Romans, 
chosen  from  among  the  people  to  defend  their 
rights. 

TRICOCC^.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders  of  plants,  comprehending  such  as  have 
a  three  armed  capsule,  as  the  euphorbia,  &c. 

TRIDENT,  A  tluee  forked  instrument, 

TRIENNIAL.  Every  third  year. 

TRIGGER.  The  catch  of  a  gun  lock,  which, 
when  pulled,  disengages  the  cock  and  causes 
it  to  strike  fire. 

TRIGLYPH.  A  member  of  the  Doric 
frieze. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  The  science  by  means 
of  which  one  part  of  a  triangle  may  !«  deter- 
mined by  knowing  the  other  parts,  and,  tliere- 
fore,  of  great  use  in  land  surveying,  naviga- 
tion, astronomy,  &c. ;  for  as  the  siilc«  depend 
on  the  angles,  the  proportions  of  the  sides  are 
the  same,  and,  thorrfore,  tiblrs  are  calculated 
to  apply  to  all  triangles.  In  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, the  sides  are  referred  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth. 

TRILLION  (in  Arithmetic.)  A  billion  of 
billions. 

TRIM  OP  A  SHIP.  Her  best  i>orturc,  pro- 
portion of  ballast,  and  hanging  ot  her  masts, 
Ac.  for  sailing. 

TRINITARIANS.  Those  who  believe  in 
the  Trinity. 

TRINITY.  The  doctrine  of  three  persons 
in  tlio  Godhead,  nan>ely,  tJie  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

TRIO  (in  Music.)  A  piece  for  three  voices. 

TRIPLE  CROWN  The  tiara,  or  papal 
crown. 
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TRIPLE  TIME  (in  Music  )  A  time  con< 
sisting  of  three  measures  in  a  has. 

TRIPOD.  The  sacred  seat,  supported  by 
three  feet,  on  which  the  priestesses  among  tlie 
ancients  used  to  deliver  the  oracles. 

TRIPOLI;  A  mineral  of  an  earthy  texture, 
but  for  the  most  part  found  considerably  indu- 
rated.    It  is  usea  as  a  polishing  powder. 

TRISECTION.  The  dividing  a  thing  into 
three  parts. 

TRISYLLABLE.  A  word  consisting  of 
three  syllables. 

TRITON.  A  sea  god. 

TRIUMPHAL  CROWN,  Acrownamon^ 
the  Rom£uis  given  to  a  victorious  general ;  il 
was  made  at  first  of  wreaths  of  laurel,  and  af- 
terwards of  gold. 


TRIUMVIRATE.  A  form  of  government 
in  which  three  persons  bear  rule,  as  the  Ro- 
man triumvirate  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Cras- 
SU3,  and  afterwards  that  of  Augustus,  Mark 
Anthony,  and  Lepidus. 

TROCAR,  An  instrimient  used  in  tapping 
for  the  dropsy. 

TROOP.  A  certain  number  of  horse  sol- 
diers,  - 

TROOPER.  A  horse  soldier. 

TROPICS  (in  Astronomy.)  Circles  drawn 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-tliree  and  a  half  de- 
grees on  each  side  of  the  equator,  that  on  the 
north  side  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  that 
on  the  south  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

TROPICS  Hn  Geography.)  The  regions  on 
the  earth  whicli  lie  within  the  tropical  circles, 
about  1600  miles  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
over  some  part  of  which  the  sun  passes  direct- 
ly vertical  two  days  in  the  year.  It  is  the 
hotte;it,  wettest,  and  most  fertile  part  of  tlic 
earth,  but  less  favouraUe  to  human  life  than 
the  temperate  zones,  Ila  heats  are,  however, 
tempered  by  elevation,  and  by  winds  which 
constantly  follow  the  s»m  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  their  convenience  to  ships  are  called 
IVailo  Winds.  In  the  plains  the  lieat  Tariea 
from  120  to  80  degrees,  and  is  seldom  below 
65.  But  at  great  elevations  snow  lies  all  the 
year. 

TROUBADOURS.  Ancient  bards  of  Pro- 
vence and  Normandy,  who  wrote  venm  and 
set  thouJ  1o  music. 

TROVER.  An  action  which  a  man  has 
ngninst  any  one  who  having  found- his  good% 
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or  having  them  unjusUy  in  Iiis  possession 
refusf?s  to  deliver  them  up. 

TROUGH.  A  hollow  piece  of  wood,  which 
serves  to  hold  water  or  any  other  fluid, 

TROUT.  A  delicate  fish,  abounding  in  the 
rivers  and  ponds  of  America  and  England, 
and  weighing  from  1  to  15  pounds.  It  ha.s  a 
wide  mouth,  filled  with  teeth,  which  cover  the 
palate  and  tongue ;  the  scales  are  small,  the 
back  ash  coloured,  the  sides  yellowish,  and, 
when  in  season,  it  is  sprinkled  all  over  the 
body  with  small,  beautiful  red  and  black  spots. 
Anglers  use  worms  or  artificial  flies  as  bait  to 
take  them. 


TROWEL.  A  bricklayer's  tool  for  spread 
ing  mortar, 

TROY  WEIGHT.  A  weight  of  twelve 
ounces  to  the  pound,  twenty  pennyweights  to 
the  ounce,  and  twenty-four  grains  to  the  pen- 
nyweight, used  for  weighing  gold  and  silver. 
•t  is  so  called  from  Troyes,  a  town  in  Prance. 

TRUCE.  A  suspension  of  hostilities, 

TRUFFLES.  A  sort  of  mushrooms. 

TRUMPET.  The  loudest  of  all  wind  in- 
struments, consisting  of  a  folded  tube,  general- 
ly of  brass. 


TRUMPETER.  The  soldier  who  sounds 
the  trumpet. 

TRUMPETER-BIRD.  A  bird  of  South 
America,  so  called  from  its  harsh  cry,  like  a 
child's  trumpet. 

TRUSS  (in  Surgery.)  An  elastic  bandage 
worn  in  cases  of  hernia  or  ruptures, 

TRUSS  (among  Mariners.)  A  machine  for 
pulling  a  yard  home  to  the  mast 

TRITSTEE  (in  Law.)  One  who  has  an  es- 
tate or  money  p>it  into  his  hands  for  the  use 
of  another. 

TUHE.  Any  pipe  or  canal  which  serves  as 
a  pass.-ige  for  air  or  any  other  fluid. 

TUFAS.  Beds  of  lime. 

TULIP.  A  well  known,  beautiful  flowrar, 
the  roots  of  which,  when  first  introtluccd  into 
Europe,  brouglit  extravagant  prices. 

TUMBRIL,  A  c^^r^iage  for  war  tcwls. 

TUMOUR.  A  swelling,  or  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  anv  part  of  the  body, 

TUN,  oV  TON.  A  vessel  for  wine  and 
other  liquors ;  also,  a  certain*  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  242  gallohs  ;  also,  a  weight 


equal  to  2240  pounds,  whereby  the  burden  or 
ships  is  estimated. 

TUNIC,  An  under  garment  in  use  among 
the  Romans. 

TUNING  (in  Music.)  Rectifying  the  false 
sounds  of  musical  instruments. 

TUNGSTEN.  An  opaque  mmeral  of  a 
white  colour  and  great  weight,  composed  of 
lime  and  other  earthy  substances. 

TUNNEL.  A  subterraneous  passage  cut 
through  hills,  mountains,  and  even  in  some 
cases  under  water. 

TURBOT,  A  well  known  fish,  inhabiting 
the  European  seas,  which  grows  to  thirty 
pounds  weight.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
delicate  taste,  firmness,  and  sweetness  of  its 
flesh.  This  fish  is  sometimes  two  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  two  broad.  The  scales 
on  the  skin  are  so  very  small  that  they  are 
hardly  perceptible.  The  colour  of  the  upper 
side  of  tlie  body  is  a  dark  brown,  spotted  with 
dirty  yellow ;  the  under  side  a  pure  white, 
tinged  on  the  edges  witli  somewhat  like  flesh 
colour,  or  pale  pink. 


TURK.  A  native  of  Turkey,  an  extensive 
empire,  comprising  the  south  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  Europe,  the  western  extremity  of  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  coast  of  Af- 
rica, with  numerous  islands  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, containing  in  the  apgregate  from  12  to 
1 5  millions  of  people.  The  Turks  are  of  Tar- 
tar   origin,  bigoted,    ignorant,  and   vicious, 


and  the  most  rigid  disciples  of  tiie  Muliomctan 
faith.  Individually,  the  Turks  arc  a  Inavc, 
honest,  and  amiable  people,  but  tbc  govern- 
ment is  an  absolute  db«poli.siii,  ,'iiid  as  such  is 
inimical  to  the  progress  ofsocial  iinprovement ; 
but  under  the  reign  of  Malunoud  the  second, 
which  commenced  in  1808,  many  im[X)rtant 
changes  were  introduced  indicative  of  a  near- 
er approximation  to  the  institutions  of  the 
western  states  of  Europe, 

TURKEY.  A  large  domestic  bird,  theyoung 
of  wiiich  are  exceedingly  tender.  The  cock 
is  very  proud  and  irascible,  and  struts  about 
with  his  tail  expanded  when  moved  cither  by 
pride  or  anger. 
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TURKEY  BUZZARD.  This  bird  is  larger 
than  a  raven,  and  is  very  common  in  tlie 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  lives 
on  fdth  and  jnitrid  flesh,  and  is  so  useful  in 
clearing  away  offensive  sulistanccs,  as  to  be 
protected  by  law  in  the  southern  cities.  It 
a  foul  bird,  and  exceedingly  voracious. 

TURKEY,  Wild.  This  noble  bird  was 
formerly  common  in  all  parts  of  tiiis  coun- 
try, but  is  now  seldom  found  except  in  the 
westora  territories.     It  is  often  larger  than  the 


domestic  lurk^;  it  goes  in  flocks,  and  feeds 
on  grain,  seeds,  fruits,  &c.  The  colour  of  the 
males,  called  gobblers  by  tlie  hunters,  is  a 
dark  brown.  It  is  the  original  stock  of  the 
domestic  turkey,  and  was  carried  to  Eurofie 
many  years  after  the  discovery  of  America. 

TURMERIC.  A  drug  procured  from  an 
ndian  tree,  the  curcuma  of  Linnaeus,  which  is 
used  in  dying. 

TURNER.  One  who  follows  tlie  art  of 
turning. 

TURNING.  The  art  of  forming  wood, 
vory,  and  other  hard  substances  into  a  round 
or  oval  shape,  by  means  of  a  machine  called 
lathe,  and  several  instruments,  as  gougcfr", 
chisels,  drills,  formers,  and  screw  tales,  with 
which  the  turner  works  tlie  thing  into  Uic 
dosinvl  form  as  the  lathe  is  turning. 

TURNPIKE.  A  gate  set  across  a  road, 
through  which  all  travellers  |)assing  either  on 
horseback  or  in  a  conveyance  must  pay  toll; 
also,  the  road  which  has  such  a  gate. 

TURNSOIj,  orTURNESOL.  A  valuable 
dyeing  drug,  which  is  prepared  chiefly  in  the 
village  of  Grand-Galargues,  near  Montpellier, 
from  tlie  Croton  Tinctorum,  Lin.,  in  French 
called  Maurclle. 

TURNSPIT.  A  species  of  tlic  dog  that 
used  to  be  taught  to  turn  a  spit  before  Uic  in- 
trofluction  of  smoke  jacks. 

TURPENTINE.  A  resinous  substance 
procured  from  different  species  of  the  pine 
and  fir.  The  best  sort  is  procured  in  North 
America.  The  method  of  obtaining  it  is  by 
making  a  series  of  incisions  in  the  bark  of 
the  tret?,  from  which  tlic  turpentine  exudes, 
and  falls  down  into  holes  or  other  rcceptacks 
prepared  to  catch  it. 

TURTLE.  A  species  of  tortoise,  with 
longer  legs  or  fins.  The  green  turtle  is  a 
harmless  creature,  and  when  laid  on  its  liack, 
quite  helpless.  They  aic  eaten  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  by  epicures  in  tlie  United  States 
and  in  Fuio|)e,  who  esteem  them  a  great 
luxury.  The  hawks-bill  turtk;  affords  tlw 
tortoise-shell,  which  on  old  ones  is 
10  pounds  weight. 


TURTLE  DOVE.    A  bird  of  tiie  pigeoo 

species,  i  '  '  "  '  '''""  ^''°  w*'*'  P'pwn, 

and  eii^il'.  '  •'  f'*""  'I  ^*y  ''"^ yellow 

iris  of  ill'    ^  Ixauliful  crimson  circle 

that  cuaimi»i».iJi^  the  cyeliils.     Tlidr  note  in 
Itaudu   uud  pkiulivc,  and  their  aficction  for 
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their  male  is  such,  tliat  if  a  pair  be  confined 
in  a  cage,  and  one  die,  the  other  will  refuse 
foodj  and  also  die. 


TUSCAN  ORDER.  An  order  of  architec- 
ture first  used  in  Tuscany  in  Italy,  which  lias 
but  few  ornaments  or  mouldings. 
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TUSCULANiE  aUESTlONES.  Pi*» 
books  of  TuUy,  so  called  from  their  being 
composed  at  Tnsculum. 

TUSCULUM.  A  city  of  Italy,  about  13 
miles  from  Rome,  built  on  an  eminence, 
where  many  of  tlie  Roman  nobility,  and  par- 
ticularly Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  had 
country  seats. 

TUSKS.  The  long  pointed  teeth  that  stand 
out  of  the  mouth  of  some  carnivorous  animals. 

TUTTY.    A  gray  oxide  of  zinc. 

TWILIGHT.  That  period  of  light  between 
darkness  and  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun 
In  our  latitude  it  may  be  said  to  begin  and 
end  when  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  horizon. 

TWINE.     A  twisted  thread. 

TWINLING.  A  twin  lamb,  a  Iamb  of 
two  brought  at  a  birth. 

TWIST.  Any  thing  made  by  convolution, 
or  winding  two  bodies  together. 

TYMPAN.  A  frame  belonging  to  a  print* 
ing  press. 

TYMPANUM.  The  drum  or  barrel  of 
the  car,  in  which  are  lodged  the  bones  of  the 
ear. 

TYPES.  Pieces  of  metal  cut  or  cast,  whico 
are  employed  in  printing.  The  simple  i*> 
vention  of  moveable,  separate  types,  was  ona 
of  the  most  important  ever  made  by  man. 

TYPHUS.  A  violently  contagious  fever, 
accompanied  with  a  tendency  in  all  the  fluids  tj 
putrefaction. 

TYPOGRAPHY.  A  description  of  aU 
that  relates  to  the  use  of  types  in  the  formation 
of  books ;  a  history  of  the  art  of  printing. 

TYRANNICIDE.  The  act  of  killing  a 
tyrant. 

TYRANT.  An  absolute  monarch  govern- 
ing imperiously  ;  a  cruel,  despotic,  ana  severe 
master. 

TYRO.  One  not  yet  master  of  his  ail ; 
one  in  his  rudiments. 


U  AND  V. 


U  or  V,  the  twentietli  Idler  in  the  alphabet, 
stands  as  a  numeral  for  5,  and  formerly  with 
a  dash  over  it,  thus  V,  for  5000 ;  as  an  ab- 
breviation, V.  G.  Verbi  gratia,  V.  L.  videli- 
cet, &C. 

VACATION  (in  Law.)  The  period  be- 
tween the  end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning 
of  another ;  and  the  same  in  the  Universities. 

VACCINATION.  Inoculation  with  the 
COW  pock,  intended  as  a  preservative  against 
infection  from  the  small  pox. 

VACUUM  (in  Philosophy.)  A  space  sup- 
posed to  be  devoid  of  all  matter  or  body. 

VADE  MECUM.  The  name  of  any  small 
book  that  may  be  carried  ab>ut  with  one. 

VAGRANTS  (in  Law.)  Beggars,  strolling 


and  idle  persons  who  wander  from  place  to 
place,  without  any  visible  means  of  support 

VALET.  Formerly  a  young  gentleman 
of  family,  but  now  applied  to  a  serving  man 
of  low  degree. 

VALIiAR  CROWN.  A  crown  bestowed 
among  the  Romans  un  a  general  who  first 
entered  an  enemy's  camp. 


VAS 

VALVE.  A  small  trap-door  which  is  hung 
by  hinges,  and  placed  within  a  pump,  or  con- 
nected with  the  working  piston,  by  means  of 
which  water  is  admitted  when  it  opens,  and 
its  escape  prevented  when  shut. 

VALVES  (in  Conchology.)  The  principal 
pieces  of  which  a  shell  is  composed  ;  by  their 
shells  they  are  distinguished  into  univalves, 
for  such  as  have  on^y  one  piece ;  bivalves, 
for  those  that  have  two  pieces;  and  multi 
valves,  for  those  that  have  three  or  more 
pieces. 

VALVE,  SafetV.  An  orifice  which 
allows  tlie  escape  of  steam  when  at  a  pressure 
below  tlic  strength  of  the  boiler,  by  which 
escape  the  boiler  is  prevented  from  bursting. 

VAMPIRE.  An  animal  of  the  bat  tribe, 
which  sucks  the  blood  of  animals. 

VAN  (in  the  Army.)  The  frontof  the  army, 
or  the  first  line. 

VAN  (in  the  NaVy.)  The  foremost  division 
of  a  naval  armament. 

VAPOUR,  A  watery  exhalation  that,  be- 
ing rarefied  by  heat,  ascends  to  a  certain  height 
in  the  atmosphere. 

VARIATION  (in  Geography  and  Naviga- 
tion.) The  variable  declination  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  from  the  true  north  and  south. 
At  liondon,  in  1576,  it  was  11°  15'  east ;  in 
1662,  it  was  0;  but  in  1817,  it  was  24°  18^ 
west,  and  is  now  diminishing.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  England,  the  western  variation  ex- 
tends to  244°  44^,  and  the  eastern  115°  16'. 
The  causes  of  this  varying  variation  are 
among  inscrutable  phenomena ;  but  it  doubt- 
less arises  from  some  connexion  between  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  causes  of 
polarity,  which  are  connected  with  the  earth's 
motion,  and  a  subordinate  electrical  action. 

VARIETY.  Any  individual  plant  or  ani- 
mal that  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  species  in 
■ome  accidental  circumstances. 

VARIORUM  EDITIONS.  Editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  witli  the  notes 
of  different  critics. 

VARNISH.  A  tliick,  viscid,  shining  liauor, 
used  by  painters  and  other  artificers  to  give  a 
gloss  to  their  works.  Resin  is  tlie  principal 
constituent  of  varnish. 

VASE*    An  ornamental  urn. 
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VASES  (in  Architecture.)  Ornaments 
placed  on  cornices,  socles,  or  pediments,  re- 
presenting such  vessels  as  the  ancients  used 
in  sacrifices,  &c. 

UBiaUITY.  The  property  of  being  every 
where ;  the  attribute  of  God. 

UDDER.  The  milk  bag  of  a  cow  or  other 
four-footed  beast. 

VEGETABLE.  An  organic  body  destitute 
of  sense  and  spontaneous  motion,  but  furnish- 
ed with  pores  and  vessels,  by  the  help  of 
v/hich  it  draws  nourishment  from  other 
bodies. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW.  The  fruit 
of  a  plant  of  the  gourd  kind  growing  in  Per- 
sia. Its  flesh  is  very  tender,  sofl,  and  of  a 
buttery  quality. 

VEIN  (among  Miners.)  A  space  contain- 
ing ores,  spar,  clay,  &c;  when  it  bears  ore 
it  IS  called  a  quick  vein,  when  no  ore  a  dead 
vein. 

VEINS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  long  mem- 
braneous canals  which  return  the  blood  from 
the  arteries  to  the  heart. 

VELLUM.   The  finest  kind  of  parchment. 

VELOCITY.  That  aflfection  of  moUon 
whereby  a  moveable  body  is  disposed  to  run 
over  a  certain  space  in  a  certain  time,  which 
as  greater  or  less  determines  tlie  momentum, 
all  force  being  a  compound  of  velocity  and 
quantity.  Light  moves  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
millions  of  miles  in  a  minute  ;  the  earth  injta 
orbit  68,000  an  hour;  sound  1142  feet  in  a 
second ;  wind,  in  a  storm,  120  miles  an  hour  ; 
from  a  cannon  2000  feet  per  second ;  a 
bullet  from  a  gun  1600  feet ;  hawks,  &c.  150 
miles  an  hour  ;  pigeons  80  miles  ;  crows  25 
miles  ;  swallows  100  miles  ;  and  a  race-horse 
50  miles  an  hour. 

VELVET.  A  sort  of  fine  shagged  silk. 

VENA  CAVA,  the  Hollow  Vein  (in 
Anatomy.)  The  largest  vein  in  tlie  body,  ao 
called  from  its  great  cavity  or  hollow  space 
into  which,  as  a  common  channel,  all  the 
lesser  veins,  except  the  pulmonary,  empty 
themselves.  This  vein  receives  the  blood 
from  the  liver  and  other  parts,  and  carries  it 
to  Uie  heait. 
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VENA  PORTA.    The  great  vein  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  liver. 


VENEERING.  A  kind  of  inlaying  of  thin 
slices  of  costly  woods  of  different  kinds  and 
colours. 

VENTILATOR.  A  contrivance  for  sup- 
plying rooms  with  fresh  air. 

VENTRICLR  A  cavity  of  the  heart  or 
brain. 

VENTRILOQUIST.  One  who  by  art,  or 
by  a  particular  conformation  of  organs,  is 
enabled  in  speaking  to  make  the  sound  ap- 
pear to  come  from  the  stomach,  or  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

VENUE  (in  Law.)  The  neighbourhood 
whence  juries  are  to  be  summoned  for  the 
trial  of  causes. 

VENUS.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  and 
daughter  of  Jupiter. 


VENUS  (in  Astronomy.)  The  second 
planet  of  the  solar  system,  68  millions  of  miles 
from  the  sun,  round  which  it  revolves  in  225 
days,  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  3°  23' ; 
the  diameter  is  nearly  that  of  the  earth,  and 
the  rotations  on  the  axis  is  performed  in  23 
hours  21  minutes,  as  appears  by  the  spots  and 
high  mountains  visible  on  the  surface  through 
a  powerful  telescope.  Venus  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  planets  in  mornings  and  even- 
ings, though,  as  only  half  of  her  enlightened 
side  is  turned  to  the  earth,  she  appears  but  as 
a  half  moon.  She  is  marked  by  this  charac- 
ter 9- 

VEPRECUL^.  One  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders,  containing  briarlike  plants,  as  the 
bramble,  thorn,  &c. 
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VERB.  A  part  of  speech  which  serves  to 
express  action,  passion,  or  existence;  it  is 
either  active,  passive,  or  neuter. 

VERBATIM.  Word  for  word. 

VERDICT.  The  report  or  determination 
of  a  jury  upon  any  cause. 

VERDIGRIS.  An  acetate  of  copper  used 
as  a  pigment;  it  is  the  rust  of  braes  gathered 
by  laying  plates  of  that  metal  in  beds  with  tha 
husks  of  pressed  grapes,  and  then  scraping  it 
off  the  plates. 

VERDITER  A  green  paint. 

VERGER.  An  officer  of  a  cathedral,  who 
carries  a  rod  before  the  bishop. 

VERJUICE.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
wild  apple  or  crab. 

VERMEIS.  Worms,  a  class  of  animals  in 
the  Linnoean  system,  that  are  slow  of  motion, 
of  a  sofl  substance,  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
capable  of  reproducing  parts  that  have  been 
destroyed,  and  inhabiting  moist  places. 

VERMICELLI.  A  kind  of  paste  made  of 
flour,  cheese,  eggs,  &c.  drawn  out  like  small 
twine,  and  dried.  It  is  used  by  the  Italians  in 
soup. 

VERSE,  A  line  in  poetry,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  long  and  short  syllables ;  also,  the 
divisions  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible. 

VERSIFICATION.  The  art  and  practice 
of  making  verses. 

VERSION.  A  translation  out  of  one  lan- 
guage into  another. 

VERT  (in  Heraldry.)  The  colour  of  green 
on  coats  of  arms,  represented  in  engravings  by 
lines  drawn  from  the  dexter  cluef  to  the  sinis- 
ter base. 

VERTEBR.E.  A  chain  of  litUe  bones 
reaching  from  the  neck  down  to  the  back,  and 
forming  the  spine. 

VERTEX  (in  Geometry.)  The  top  of  any 
line  or  figure,  as  the  vertex  of  a  triamgle. 

VERTEX  (in  Anatomy.)  The  crown  of  the 
head. 

VERTICAL.  Pertaining  to  the  vertex  or 
zenith  :  a  star  is  said  to  be  vertical  when  it  is 
in  the  zenith. 

VERTICAL  CIRCLE.  A  great  circle  of 
the  sphere  passing  through  the  zenith  and  na* 
dir,  and  cutting  tlie  horizon  at  right  angles. 

VERTICAL  POINT  (in  Astronomy.) 
That  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  over  our 
heads,  otherwise  called  the  zenith. 

VERTICELLAT^.  One  of  the  Linnaaan 
natural  orders  of  plants,  including  those  whose 
flowers  grow  in  the  form  of  a  whorl,  as  the 
mint,  &c. 

VERTIGO.  Giddiness. 

VERVAIN.  A  perennial,  a  sort  of  mallow. 

VEiSICLE.  Any  small  vessels,  either  ia 
the  animal  body  or  in  plants. 

VESPERS.  The  evening  prayers  in  lbs 
Romish  church. 

VESPERTILIO.  Agenusofaniraalsinthe 
Linnaean  system,  comprehending  the  gpeeies 
of  tlic  bat  and  the  vampire. 
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VESSEL.  Any  eort  of  utensil  used  for 
holdinj?  liquids. 

VESSEL  (among  Mariners.)  Every  kind  of 
ship,  large  or  small,  that  serves  to  cau-ry  men 
or  ffoods  on  water. 

VESSELS  (in  Anatomy.)  The  conduits  or 
canals  for  conveying  the  blood  or  other  juices 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  body,  as  the 
arteries,  veins,  &c. 

VESSELS  (in  Botany.)  The  channels  or 
reservoirs  which  convey  the  sap  or  air  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  plants  for  their  nutriment. 

VESTA  (in  the  Heathen  Mythology.)  The 
daughter  of  Rhea  and  Saturn,  and  the  goddess 
of  fire. 

VI3STA.  A  newly  discovered  planet. 

VESTAL  VIRGINS.  Priestesses  to  the 
goddess  Vesta  among  the  Romans,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  care  of  the  vestal  fire. 

VESTIBULE.  The  entrance  to  a  house,  or 
an  open  space  before  a  door. 

VESTIBULUM.  A  cavity  in  the  bone  of 
the  ear. 

VEISTRY.  A  small  apartment  adjoining  a 
church,  where  the  vestments  of  the  clergymen 
are  kept,  and  where  the  church  business  is 
transacted ;  also,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
permanently  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  church. 

.  VESUVIAN.  A  mineral  found  in  lava,  es- 
pecially on  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  hyacinth ;  the  primitive  form 
of  its  crystal  is  a  cube.  It  is  generally  of  a 
reddish  brown,  similar  in  appearance  to  com- 
mon garnet. 

VESUVIUS.  A  volcanic  mountain,  near 
Naples,  celebrated  for  its  frequent  eruptions  in 
ancient  and  modern  times. 
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VETCH.  A  kind  of  pulse  or  peas,  bearing 

a  pnpilioniicwms  flower. 

VETERINARY  ART,,  otherwise  called 
Farhieuy.  The  art  of  managing  cattle,  and 
curing  their  diseases,  whence  a  veterinary 
Kurgcon,  vulgarly  callrd  a  horse  doctor  or  far- 
rier, and  the  veterinary  college,  where  horses 
are  taken  in  for  cure,  and  persons  resort  to  ac 
quire  practice  and  information  in  all  tliat  re 


lates  to  the  care  of  animals.  The  principal 
diseases  to  which  horses  are  subject  are  the 
water  farcy,  or  dropsy  of  tlie  skin ;  ascites,  or 
dropsy  of  the  belly ;  broken  wind,  suppc«ed 
to  arise  from  a  rupture  of  the  cells  in  the 
lungs ;  cracks  in  the  heels,  from  gross  habit 
or  from  filth ;  farcy,  an  infection  of  the  skin ; 
foot-foundering,  when  a  horse  is  unable  to 
rest  on  any  of  his  feet;  greasy  heels,  from 
weakness  or  overlabour ;  larapers,  a  swelling 
of  the  bars  in  the  roof  of  the  month ;  mange, 
an  affection  of  the  skin,  when  the  hair  falls 
off;  staggers,  a  sort  of  lethargy,  and  road 
staggers,  a  sort  of  frenzy  from  a  pressure  on 
the  brain;  strangles,  a  disease  attended  with 
a  fever,  cough,  and  running  at  the  noee; 
thrush,  a  discharge  from  the  frog  of  the  foot ; 
pole  evil,  arising  from  friction  of  the  collar  at 
the  back  of  the  ears ;  besides  inflammations, 
fevers,  dysenteries,  and  other  disorders  which 
they  have  in  common  with  human  subjects. 

VETURINO.  A  hirer  of  horses  in  Italy ; 
also,  a  guide  to  travellers. 

V.  G.  Verbi  gratia,  as  for  instance. 

VIA  LACTEA.  The  milky  way. 

VIBRATION.  The  alternate  motion  of  any 
suspended  body,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
which  swings  this  way  and  tlien  that.  The 
regular  motion  of  tlie  pendulum  of  a  clock  is 
3600  vibrations  in  an  hour.  Vibration  is 
also  a  quivering  motion  that  acts  by  quick 
returns. 

VICAR  (in  Law.)  One  that  acts  in  the 
stead  of  another  ;  more  particularly  taken  for 
the  parson  of  a  parish,  in  England,  where  the 
tithes  are  impropriated. 

VICE  (in  Smitliery.)  An  instrument  used 
for  holding  fast  any  piece  of  iron  which  th« 
artificer  is  working  upon. 
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VICE  (among  Gbziers.)  A  machine  for 
drawing  lead  into  flat  rods  for  case  windows. 

VICE.  In  the  stead  or  turn ;  hence  the  com- 
pound vice  gercnt,  vice  admiral,  &c. 

VICEADMIKAL  (in  the  English  Nav>-.) 
The  second  coixunandcr  in  a  flc«U  ;  the  admi- 
ral who  commands  the  second  squadron  in  a 
fleet 

VICEGERENT.  A  governor  acting  with 
a  delegated  |>owrT. 

VICEROY.  The  lord  lieutenant  of  a  king- 
dom, as  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

VICE  VERSA.  On  the  contrary,  the  tide 
being  turned  or  changed. 

VIDELICET,  generally  written  Vil.  That 
is,  namely. 
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VI  ET  ARMI9  (in  Law.)  By  force  of 
ftrmfl,  terms  in  an  indictment  charging  a  for- 
cible and  violent  commission  of  trespass. 

VIGIL.  Tlie  service  used  in  the  Romish 
church  on  the  night  preceding  a  holyday. 

VIGILS.  Certain  fasts  preceding  festivals. 

VIGNETTE.  A  frontispiece,  or  an  orna- 
mental picture  fronting  the  title  page. 

VILLEINS.  Men  of  base  and  servile  con- 
dition, who  in  the  feudal  times  were  immedi- 
ately attached  to  the  land,  and  bound  to  the 
lord  to  do  services  for  him. 

VINCULUM  (in  Algebra.)    A  mark  'or 

line  drawn  over  a  quantity,  thus,  a-j^-b,  deno- 
ting it  to  be  one  quantity. 

VINE.  A  plant  that  flourishes  most  in 
•warm  countries,  as  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  where  its  cultivation  forms  a 
part  of  husbandry.  It  grows  in  those  parts 
m  the  open  fields,  and  is  not  suffered  to  rise 
much  higher  than  gooseberry  or  currant 
bushes.  The  fruit  of  the  vine  is  there  an  im- 
portant article  of  trade. 

VINEGAR.  Wine  or  any  other  liquor  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  until  it  has  become  acid. 

VINEYARD.  A  place  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine, 

VIOL.     A  musical  stringed  instrument. 

VIOLET.  A  plant  bearing  a  blue,  sweet 
Bcented  flower ;  also,  the  colour  of  the  violet, 
or  purple. 

VIOLIN.  A  common  musical  stringed 
instrument,  which  requires  great  ekill  in  the 
performer  to  make  it  agreeable. 


VIOLONCELLO.    A  small  bass  viol. 

VIPPR.  An  animal  of  the  snake  tribe,  the 
bite  of  which  is  more  or  less  venomous  every 
where  ;  in  hot  countries  it  is  almost  instantly 
fatal.  It  is  the  only  poisonous  snake  in  the 
British  Islands,   tiie  others   being  perfectly 

harmless.  It  lives  in  dry  situations,  and  is 
from  two  to  three  feet  long;  the  colour  of  its 
body  is  a  dirty  yellow,  and  its  back  and  sides 
»re  marked  wiUi  black  spots,  which  are  of  the 
rhomboidal  form  on  the  back,  and  triangular 
1^  thf  sides,  while  the  belly  is  eritirtly  black ; 
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its  head  is  thicker  tlian  tlie  bod>  and  its  U^ 
is  pointed. 

VIRGO.  The  sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
marked  thus  TIJ^,  and  a  constellation  contain- 
ing from  32  to  1 10  stars,  according  to  different 
authors. 

VIRTUOSO.  One  skilled  in  anUque  or 
natural  ciiriosities  ;  a  lover  of  the  liberaJ  arts. 

VISCERA.     The  intestines. 

VIS  INERTI.E.  The  power  in  bodies 
that  are  in  a  state  of  rest  to  resist  any  change 
that  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  upon  them. 
This,  according  to  Newton,  is  implanted  in 
all  matter. 

VISCOUNT.  A  nobleman  next  in  degree 
to  an  earl.  The  first  viscount  Vras  created  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

VISCOUNT'S  CORONET.  Has  neither 
flowers  nor  points  raised  above  the  circle,  like 
those  of  superior  degree,  but  only  pearls 
placed  on  the  circle  itself. 


VISCUS.  Any  organ  having  an  appro- 
priate use  in  the  human  body,  as  the  liver, 
gall,  bladder,  &c. ;  but  partk5ularly  the  intes- 
tines. 

VISION.  The  sensation  in  the  brain  pro- 
duced by  the  rays  of  light  passing  or  acting 
on  the  optic  nerves  of  the  eye. 

VISUAL  ANGLE.  An  angle  under  which 
an  object  is  seen. 

VISUAL  POINT.  A  point  in  the  horizon- 
tal  line  wherein  all  the  ocular  rays  unite. 

VITAL  AIR,  now  called  Oxygen.  The 
air  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  principally 
composed,  which  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  life  in  animals  and  plants. 

VITAL  FUNCTIONS.  Those  functions 
or  faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life  imme- 
diately depends. 

VITREOUS  HUMOUR.  The  pellucid 
body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  tlie  eye  be- 
hind the  crystalline  lens. 

VITRIOL.  A  salt,  of  a  very  caustic  taste. 
It  is  a  sulphate  generally  found  in  mines  in  a 
capillary  state,  or  in  a  loose  powdery  efflores- 
cence. The  three  principal  sorts  are  the 
green  vitriol,  copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
the  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper;  and 
the  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 

VITRIOIi,  Oil  of.     Sulphuric  acid. 

VITUS'  DANCE,  or  St.  Vitus'  Danck. 
A  nervous  disease,  accompanied  with  invo- 
luntary gesticulations. 

VIVA  VOCE.    By  word  of  mouth. 

VIVIPAROUS.  An  epithet  for  animals 
which  bring  forth  living  young. 
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ULCER.  A  purulent  wound  or  running 
sore. 

ULLAGE.  A  wmit  of  measure  in  a  cask» 
'  ULTIMATUM.  The  final  conditions  on 
which  any  party  consents  to  treat  for  peace. 

ULTRAMARINE.  The  finest  sort  of  blue 
paint,  prepared  from  lapis  lazuli.  Its  colour 
IB  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  as  such 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  painters.  It  is  known 
by  the  same  name  all  over  Europe. 

UMBEL.  A  sort  of  inflorescence  like  an 
umbrella. 

UMBELLATE.  One  of  the  Linnaean  na- 
tural orders,  compreliending  umbelliferous 
plants,  or  those  which  have  flowers  in  tlie 
form  of  an  umtel,  as  fennel,  dill,  &c. 

UMBER.  Brown  ochre,  used  to  make  a 
common  brown  paint. 

UMBRELLA.  A  kind  of  screen  held  over 
the  head  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

UNA  VOCE.  Witli  one  voice,  unani- 
mously. 

UNCTION.  Anointing  with  consecrated 
oil,  a  practice  among  the  Jews  in  consecrating 
kings  and  priests ;  also,  still  in  use  at  corona- 
tions, and  in  the  Romish  church  on  different 
occasions.  The  anointing  of  persons  who 
are  on  their  deathbed  is  called  extreme  unc- 
tion. 
.    UNCTUOUS.     Oily,  or  like  an  ointment. 

UNDECAGON.  A  figure  having  eleven 
sides. 

UNDER  SHERIFF.  An  assistant  to  the 
high  sherifF. 

UNDERSHOT  WHEELS.  Those  wheels 
which  are  acted  upon  by  a  stream  at  the 
bottom,  overshot  ones  acting  by  a  stream 
at  the  top.     Undershot  wheels  require  a  much 

S|reater  body  of  water  than  overshot;  the 
ormor  are  consequently  constructed  near 
rivers,  and  the  latter  by  streams  of  water. 
The  application  of  water  to  meclianical  pur- 
poses in  tlie  gri/iding  of  corn,  fulling  of 
clotli,  dressing  of  leaUicr,  spinning  of  cotton, 
wool,  Ac.  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  important  inventions  of  man. 


UNDERTAKERS.  Persons  who  conduct 
funerals. 

UNDERWRITER  The  person  who  un- 
dertakes to  insure  against  losses  at  sea. 

UNDULATION.  The  tremulous  or  vi- 
bratory motion  in  a  liquid. 

UNICORN.  A  fabulous  animal  said  to  have 
but  one  horn,  and  that  in  the  forehead. 

UNISON.  Unity  of  sound,  mostly  ap- 
plied to  that  which  proceeds  from  different 
voices. 

UNIT.  A  figure  expressing  the  number 
one. 

UNITARIANS.  Those  who  deny  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  and  consequenUy  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

UNIVALVE.  A  shell  consisting  of  one 
valve  or  piece,  n.s  snails,  &c. 

UNIVERSITY.  An  institution  establish- 
ed by  public  authority  for  the  education  of 
youtn  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  conferring  de- 
grees in  the  several  faculties.  Every  college 
lias  its  master  and  tutors,  and  public  lectures 
by  professors  in  every  established  branch  of 
knowledge. 

VOCAL  MUSIC.  Musical  sounds  proceed- 
ing from  the  human  voice ;  also  compositions 
for  the  voice. 

VOCATIVE  CASE.  The  fifth  case  in 
Latin  noims. 

VOLATILE.  An  epithet  for.  bodies  that 
are  ant  to  evaporate. 

VOLATILE  ALKALIES.  Ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid. 

VOLATILIZATION.  The  process  by 
which  bodies  are  resolved  into  air. 

VOLCANO.  A  burning  mountain  which 
sends  forth  flame,  ashes,  lava,  stones,  smoke, 
&c.  In  many  places  inflanunable  materials 
appear  to  exist  beneath  the  outer  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  access  of  water,  air,  or  pressure, 
excites  into  combustion.  They  are  supposed 
to  ronsiet  of  the  inflammable  bases  of  metals, 
which  ignite  by  access  of  water,  and  then  ex- 
panding  into  steam,  they  shake  the  granitic 
foundations,  and  sometimes  bursting  tfirough, 
produce  all  the  destructive  effects  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  They  break  forth 
under  the  sea  as  well  as  tlie  dry  land,  and 
throw  up  mountains  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  causing  tremblings  of  the 
coasts.  The  extent  of  the  action  is  often  500 
or  GOO  miles,  and  its  effect  on  sea  and  land, 
Irightful  and  destructive.  Ekirtliquakes  always 
jjrL'cede  volcanic  eruptions,  and  perhaps  sooie 
eruption  or  escape  of  steam  or  gaaea  always 
creates  them.  An  open  volcano  probaMy 
diminishes  tlie  force  of  earthquakes  by  the 
vent  which  it  affords.  There  are  about  150 
known  volcanot-s,  and  tliree  famoiis  ones  in 
Europe :  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Hecla ;  but 
many  districts  show  lh«  former  existence  of 
others,  and  ]Kirtof  IV>''  I'     tind,  stands 

on  llic  crater  of  an  rx  u»o.    Many 

islands  are  entirely  v'  i  i  many  din* 
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ruptions  of  strata  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
explosions  whose  materials  of  combustion  are 
now  ejdiausted. 
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care  and  direction  of  tlie  door  of  a  court  ot 
hall. 
USHER  (in  Schools.)  An  assistant  or  lower 


USURY.  The  taking  more  interest  for  the 
loan  of  money  than  is  allowed  by  law. 

VULCAN.  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  the  god  of  fire.  He  is  commonly  repre- 
sented with  a  hammer,  anvil,  &c. 


VOLTAIC  BATTERY.    See  Battery 

VOLUME  (in  Music.)  The  compass  of  a 
voice  from  grave  to  acute, 

VOLUME  (in  Literature.)  A  book,  or  any 
thing  folded  into  the  form  of  a  book. 

VOLUNTARY  (in  Music.)  An  extempo- 
rary performance  upon  the  organ,  introduced 
as  an  incidental  part  of  divine  service. 

VOLUTE.  A  spiral  scroll  in  the  Ionic  and 
Composite  capitals. 

VOMICA.   See  Nux  Vomica. 

VOWEL.  A  letter  which  affords  a  com- 
plete sound  of  itself. 

VOX  POPULI.  The  popular  or  universal 
opinion. 

URANIUM.  A  newly  discovered  metal, 
soft  and  brittle,  but  hardly  fusible  before 
the  blowpipe;  but  with  phosphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia  melts  into  a  grass-green  glass. 

URETER.  The  membranous  canal  which 
conveys  the  urine  from  each  kidney  to  the 
urinary  bladder. 

URETHRA.  A  membranous  canal  which 
eervee  as  a  passage  for  the  discharge  of  the 
urine. 

URN.  A  vessel  among  the  Romans,  in 
which  they  put  the  names  of  those  vyiio  were 
to  engage  at  the  [)ublic  games,  taking  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn  out.  In 
isuch  a  vessel  also  they  threw  in  the  notes  of 
their  votes  at  the  elections. 

URSA.  The  name  of  two  northern  constel- 
lations, namely,  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor, 
the  Great  and  Little  Bear. 

URSUS.  A  genus  of  animals  in  the  Lin 
naean  system,  including  the  bear,  badger, 
raccoon,  glutton,  &c. 

USANCE.  A  determinate  time  fixed  for 
the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  reckoned 
either  from  the  day  of  the  bill's  being  accepted 
or  from  the  day  of  its  date,  and  so  called  be 
cause  it  is  regulated  by  the  usage  or  custom  of 
the  place. 

USHER  (in  Law.)    An  officer  who  hns  the 


VULGATE.  A  very  ancient  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  which  was  translated  from 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  the  only 
one  acknowledged  by  the  Romish  church  to 
be  authentic. 

VULTURE.  A  carnivorous  bird  that  livw 
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on  lizards,  rata,  &c.  It  mostly  iahabits  South 
America.  The  species  called  the  King  of  the 
Vultures,  is  a  native  of  America ;  it  is  larger 
than  a  turkey  cock,  und  is  remarkable  for  the 
odd  formation  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and 
neck,  which  are  bare.  The  eyes  are  surround- 
ed by  a  scarlet-coloured  skin,  and  the  iris  has 
thecmour  and  appearance  of  peeu"!.     Below  tlie 


naked  part  of  the  neck  is  a  collar  of  feathers  of 
a  deep  ash  colour,  which  surrounds  the  neck 
and  covers  the  breast  in  front;  into  this  collar 
it  sometimes  withdraws  its  whole  neck,  and 
a  peu-t  of  its  head.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
o[  the  vulture  kind,  but  its  habits  are  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 


w. 


W,  the  twenty-first  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
composed  of  two  Vs.  It  was  not  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  or  Romans,  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  Teutones  and  other  northern 
tribes. 

WACKE.  A  rock  nearly  allied  to  basalt, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety. 

WADD.  Plumbago  or  black  lead.  Black 
wadd  is  an  ore  of  manganese  found  in  Derby- 
shire, England. 

WADDING.  A  stopple  of  paper  or  tow 
forced  into  a  gun,  to  keep  in  the  powder  and 
shot. 

WAFER.  Paste  made  of  flour,  eggs,  isin- 
glass, &c.  ciu  into  a  thin  round  cake,  and  co- 
loured, for  the  purpose  of  sealing  letters. 

WAFER  (in  the  Romish  Church.)  A  thin 
piece  of  consecrated  bread  used  at  the  holy  rite 
of  the  sacrament. 

WAGES.  Money  paid  for  labour. 

WAGON.  A  large  kind  of  four-wheeled 
conveyance,  much  used  in  husbandry. 

WAGTAIL.  A  bird  that  is  continually 
wagging  its  tail. 

WAIST.  That  part  of  a  ship  between  the 
quarterdeck  and  forecastle. 

WAITERS.  Officers  appointed  to  see  that 
goods  are  not  landed  clandestinely.  Those 
who  go  on  board  the  vessels  are  called  tide- 
waiters  ;  those  who  do  this  duty  on  shore  are 
land-waiters. 

WAITS.  Nocturnal  musicians  who  attend 
great  men. 

WAKE.  The  frnst  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Church,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all 
night. 

WAKE  OF  A  SHIP.  The  smoodi  water 
astern  when  she  is  under  sail ;  this  sliows  the 
way  she  has  gone  in  tlie  sea,  whereby  the  ma- 
riners know  what  way  she  makes  ;  for  if  the 
wake  is  right  astern,  they  conclude  that  she 
makes  her  way  forward;  but  if  the  wake  is  to 
the  leeward  a  point  or  two,  then  they  conclude 
■he  falls  to  tlie  leeward  of  her  course. 

WALE.  A  rising  part  in  cloth. 

WALKING  LEAP.  A  most  remarkable  in- 
sect, found  in  China.  Its  head  is  placed  on  a 
neck  longtT  than  the  body  itself,  and  is  shaped 
like  an  awl,  with  two  polished  eyes,  and  two 
feelers.  The  wingu  aro  transparent.  This 
insect  is  gnu^rally  of  n  Iteautifnl  green  colour, 
which  Boon  fades,  and  reaamfalfls  a  dead  leaf  i 


this  causes  the  inhabitants  to  give  it  the  nama 
of  the  walking  leaf. 


WALKING.  Thepower  of  animal  locomo- 
tion, derived  from  nervous  direction  of  th« 
muscles,  by  which  one  set  acts  against  the 
earth,  and  confers  an  equal  power  of  re-action 
on  another  set ;  all  animal  strength  being  a 
mere  transfer  from  a  set  of  muscles  acted  up- 
on by  tlie  earth  to  another  set  equaUv  acting 
on  the  earth  or  some  other  body.  Thus,  by 
motion  a  man  adds  nothing  to  his  wei]^ht  in  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  a  weight  put  into  his  arms 
IS  not  diminished  by  his  ejiergv  in  supporting 
it;  for  a  man  of  140  pounds  carrying  60 
pounds  requires  for  a  balance  200  pounds  of 
weights  in  tlie  opposite  scale.  Respiration 
and  food  create  nervous  excitement,  this  di- 
rects the  muscks,  and  the  muscles  by  action 
and  re-action,  like  the  two  ends  of  a  lever,  pro- 
duce animal  stifMijth and  motion. 

WALLFLOWER.  A  plant  bearing  a 
sweet-scented  flower. 

WALRUS.  The  sea  cow;  a  species  of  am- 
phibious animals,  found  in  great  numbers  in 
tlie  Northern  Ocean,  where  Uicy  live  in  larm 
societies,  and  are  unsuspicious  of  danger  wl 
attacked.  The  aUachment  of  the  females  to 
tlieir  young  is  very  aflfecting  when  they  are 
in  danger. 

WALTZ.  A  rolling  kind  of  dance.  It  ia 
mostly  performed  by  the  parties  fMOg  with 
measured  itcps  in  cirdcK. 
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WAMPUM.  Shells,  or  strings  of  shells,  used 
by  the  American  Indians  as  money,  or  a  me- 
dium of  commerce. 

WARD  (in  Law.)  A  district  or  portion  of  a 
city  committed  to  the  special  charge  of  one  of 
the  aldermen :  also,  one  in  the  care  of  a  guar- 
dian, or  in  particular  cases,  under  the  special 
care  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

WARDEN  (in  Law.)  One  who  has  the 
charge  or  keeping  of  any  person  or  thing  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  as  the  warden  of  the  Fleet, 
■who  has  charge  of  the  prisoners  committed 
there ;  so  likewise  the  wai'den  of  a  college,  or 
the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c. 

WARDROBE.  A  place  for  keeping  clothes ; 
also,  the  clothes  themselves. 

WAREHOUSE.  A  place  where  merchan- 
dise is  stoved. 

WARNING- WHEEL.  The  third  or  fourth 
wheel  of  a  clock,  according  to  its  distance  from 
the  first  wheel. 

WARP.  The  thread  extended  lengthwise 
on  the  weaver's  loom,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
workman  in  forming  the  cloth,  stuff,  or  silk. 

WARRANT  (in  Law.)  A  writ  command- 
ing an  officer  of  justice  to  take  up  any  of- 
fender. 

WARRANT  OP  ATTORNEY.  An  au- 
thority given  to  an  attorney  by  his  client  to 
appear  and  plead  for  him. 

WARRANT,  Pkess  (in  the  English  Na- 
vy.) Is  issued  by  the  admiralty,  authorizing 
an  officer  to  impress  seamen. 

WARREN  (in  the  Enghsh  Law.)  A  fran- 
chise or  privileged  place  for  keeping  beasts  and 
fowls ;  also,  a  piece  of  ground  appropriated 
to  the  breeding  and  preservation  of  rabbits. 

WARWHOOP.  The  yell  uttered  by  sa- 
vages when  entering  into  battle. 

WASHING  (among  Goldsmiths.)  Drawing 
particles  of  silver  and  gold  out  of  ashes. 

WASHING  (among  Painters.)  Colouring 
a  pencil  design  with  one  colour,  as  Indian  ink, 
&c. 

WASP.  An  insect  resembling  a  bee,  the  fe- 
male of  which  has  a  sting  in  its  abdomen, 
which  it  employs  when  attacked  or  in  supposed 
danger.  Their  nests  are  highly  curious  struc- 
tures, divided  into  cells,  with  walls  made  of 
vegetable  substances.  As  they  do  not  lay  up 
honey  like  bees,  they  die  or  are  torpid  in  the 
winter.    The  hornet  is  larger  than  the  wasp, 
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and  forms  its  nest  in  holes  or  roots  of  tree* 
but  both  are  eqixally  voracious. 

WASTE-BOOK.  A  book  containing  anr  an* 
count  of  a  merchant's  transactions  in  tlie  order 
of  time  as  they  occur. 

WASTE-LANDS.  Such  as  are  not  in  any 
man's  occupation,  that  lie  common. 

WATCH  (in  the  Navy.)  The  space  of 
time  during  which  one  division  of  the  ship's 
crew  remains  on  deck,  to  keep  watch  at  night. 

WATCH  (in  the  Police.)  Persons  appoint- 
ed to  guard  the  streets  or  particular  places  at 
night. 

WATCH.  A  small  pocket  instrument,  con- 
structed with  wheels,  that  serves  to  show  the 
hour  of  the  day.  A  watch  consists  of  a  spiral 
steel  spring,  which  is  the  moving  power ;  the 
barrel,  a  brass  box  for  receiving  tlie  spring 
when  coiled  up;  the  worm-wheel,  which  is 
turned  round  by  a  worm ;  the  fiisee,  which 
receives  the  chain  when  the  watch  is  woimd 
up ;  the  ratchet  wheel,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
fusee ;  the  great  wheel,  which  has  forty-eight 
teeth ;  the  centre  wheel,  which  has  fifty-four 
teeth ;  the  third  wheel,  which  has  forty -eight 
teeth;  the  contrate  wheel,  which  has  forty- 
eight  teeth;  and  the  balance  wheel,  whicTi 
has  fifteen  teeth ;  besides  the  arbour  of  the 
balance  wheel,  called  the  verge,  and  the  two 
pallets  belonging  to  this  aibour,  &c.  Watches 
were  invented  about  the  year  1500,  and  are 
much  esteemed  in  all  countries.  Watches 
are  manufactured  to  a  great  extent  at  Geneva, 
Paris,  Liverpool,  and  Coventry.  But  it  is  in 
London  where  the  art  of  watch-making  reigns 
with  unrivalled  sway,  both  in  extent  and  per- 
fection. The  extreme  variation  in  two  watches 
made  in  London  by  the  same  artist,  was  only 
from  nine  tenths  of  a  second  to  2-8"  in  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  82°  to  39°,  according 
to  an  official  report  made  from  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory  at  Greenwich. 


WATCH-GLASS.  Hour  and  half  hour 
glasses  of  sand,  employed  on  board  vessels  to 
measure  the  period  of  the  watch. 

WATCHMAKER.  One  who  pnts  together 
the  different  parts  of  u  watcli,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  macliine  act. 
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WATCHMAN.   One  set  to  keep  guard. 

WATCHTOWER.  A  tower  on  vvhicii  a 
sentinel  is  placed  to  watch  for  enemies  or  tlie 
approach  of  dangfer. 

WATCHWORD.  The  word  given  to  sen- 
tinels, and  to  such  as  have  occasion  to  visit 
the  guards,  used  as  a  signal  by  wliich  a  friend 
is  known  from  an  enemy,  or  a  person  who 
has  a  right  to  pass  the  watch,  from  one  who 
has  not. 

WATER.  A  fluid  of  which  a  cubic  foot 
weighs  1000  ounces,  or  825  times  more  than 
a  cubic  foot  of  atmosplicric  air,  the  constituents 
of  wliicli  are  one  part  by  wciglit  of  hydrogen 
and  seven  and  a  half  of  oxygen,  and  two  part« 
by  bulk  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen.  It 
Ixjcomes  solid  at  32°  of  Falircnheit,  and  boils, 
or  evaporates  and  becomes  no  hotter,  at  212°, 
though  by  compression  it  has  been  heated  red- 
hot.  When  expanded  in  steam,  at  212°  it  ac- 
auiree  1800  times  its  bulk,  and  presses  with 
ic  force  of  atmospheric  air ;  at  22t5°  it  ex- 
pands 9000  times,  and  36,000  times  at  257". 
A  volume  of  ice  is  made  fluid  by  as  much 
heat  as  will  raise  an  equal  volume  of  water 
140°.  V(^etablcs  decompose  it,  the  hydrogen 
forming  their  unctuous,  resinous,  and  saccha- 
rine principles,  in  combination  with  the  car- 
bon of  the  soil ;  the  oxygen  being  evolved  by 
the  leaves,  and  a  supply  thereby  kept  up  of 
what  is  fixed  by  animal  respiration  and  com- 
bustion. In  tlie  ocean  it  is  combined  with 
one  thirtieth  of  its  weight  of  muriate  of  soda, 
or  sea-salt ;  but  as  the  salt  does  not  crystallize 
so  soon  as  water,  sea-water  remains  liquid  till 
the  thermometer  ia  3-5°  lower  than  for  other 
water.  In  like  manner,  tlie  salt  does  not 
evaporate  at  the  heat  which  vaiM)rises  water, 
and  therefore  the  two  processes  of  crystallizing 
and  evaporating  separate  the  water  from  the 
salt.  Hence,  the  clouds  which  rise  from  the 
Bea  rain  fresh  water,  and  water  evaporated 
by  art  yields  salt  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton 
from  thirty-five  of  water.  In  crystallizing, 
vacuities  arise,  which  enlarge  the  bulk ;  henee 
frozen  water  splits  rocks  and  trees,  and  ice 
floats  uixm  water.  Water  combines  with 
iron,  sulphur,  lime,  and  various  substances, 
luider  a  great  variety  of  names ;  hard  water 
arises  from  carbonic  acid  in  water,  which  then 
combines  with  lime.  Waters  are  called  hard 
when  they  contain  a  salt  which  dccom[)os(« 
ihc  soap,  instead  of  dissolving  it.  The  deduc- 
tions drawn  in  regard  to  tlic  decomposition  of 
water  from  the  exi)eriment  of  discharging  u 
galvanic  Iwttery  through  water,  arc  by  some 
considered  erroneous. 

WATER  (among  Lapidaries.)  The  lustre 
of  precituifl  stones. 

WATER  (among  Manufacturers.)  A  lus- 
tre imitating  waves,  sit  on  silks,  mohair,  &c. 

WATER  (-.mouix  Rirri.iP  )  A  filthy  hu- 
nv  ;    '[.ic. 

"■  '  ljaw.\  An 
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and  in  London  has  {^itrticular  charge  of  the  ^ 
fish  brought  to  market. 

WATER  COLOURS.  Colours  made  of 
water  instead  of  oil.  The  principal  of  the  wa- 
ter-colours are  as  follow  :  White — ceruse, 
white  lead,  Spanish  white,  flake  white,  spo- 
dium :  Black — burnt  cherry  stones,  ivory 
black,  lamp  black :  Green — green  bice,  green 
verditer,  grass  green,  sap  green,  verdigrise 
distilled:  Blue — Sanders  blue,  terre  blue, 
blue  verditer,  indigo  litmus,  smalt,  Prassian 
blue,  light  blue,  ultramarine,  blue  bice: 
Brown — Spanish  brown,  Si)anish  liquorice, 
umber,  bistre,  terra  de  Sienna  burnt  and  un- 
burnt:  Red — native  cinnabar,  burnt  ochre, 
Indian  red,  red  lead,  minium,  lake,  vermilion, 
carmine,  red  ink,  Indian  lake :  Yellow — Eng- 
lish ochre,  gall  stones,  gamboge,  masticot, 
ochre  de  luce,  orj)iincnt,  Roman  oclire,  Dutch 
pink,  saflVon  wat<'r,  king's  yellow,  gold  yel- 
low, French  berries. 

WATER-COURSE.  Any  natural  or  arti- 
ficial stream  of  water,  as  a  river,  a  canal,  and 
the  like. 

WATER-HEN.  A  bird  found  in  Europe, 
which  builds  its  nest  upon  low  trees  and 
shrubs;  it  both  swiins  and  wades,  and  the 
youufT  ones  imitate  their  |>arents  in  Iwth  these 
practices  tlic  moment  they  arc  out  of  the  shell. 


WATER-LEVEL.  A  kina  of  level  lused  in 
agriculture  lor  finding  llio  level  of  roads  or 
giounds  by  mejuis  of  u  surface  of  water  or 
other  fluid,  founded  on  the  ])rinriple  that  wa- 
ter always  finds  its  own  level.     It  consists  of 
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a  long  wooden  trough,  as  represented  above, 
which,  being  filled  with  water,  shows  the  line 
of  level. 

WATERMAN,  One  who  plies  with  a  boat 
upon  a  river. 

WATER-MARK.  The  mark  visible  in  pa- 
per, which  is  made  in  the  manufacturing  of  it. 

WATER-SPOUT.  An  aqueous  meteor, 
most  frequently  observed  at  sea,  rising  at  first 
in  the  form  of  a  small  cloud,  which  afterwards 
enlarges,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a  cylinder 
or  cone.  It  frequently  proves  destructive  to 
vessels,  &c. 


WATER-MILL.  A  mill  that  is  put  in  mo- 
tion by  means  of  water. 

WATER-WHEEL,  Overshot.  A  wheel 
which,  by  water  falling  on  its  upper  periphery, 
is  carried  round,  not  only  by  its  force,  but  by 
its  accumulated  weight;  for  it  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  catch  and  hold  the  water  in  descending, 
part  with  it  at  the  bottom,  and  ascend  on  the 
other  side  empty.  It  is  a  very  convenient  and 
powerful  structure  when  the  nature  of  the 
ground  permits  its  use. 


WATER-WORKS.  All  kinds  of  machmcs 
employed  in  raising  or  sustaining  water,  a.^ 
water-mills,  sluices,  afjuediicts,  and  the  like, 

WATTLE.  A  kind  of  hurdle  used  in 
making  shcepfolds. 

WATTLES.     Fleshy  appendages  at   tlie 
sides  of  the  lower  mandibles  in  some  birds. 
^WAX.    A  soft,  yellowish,  and  tenacious 
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matter,  wherewith  the  bees  form  cells  for  the 
reception  of  the  honey.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  many  trees  is  covered  with  a  var- 
nish which  may  be  separated  and  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity,  and  found  to  possess  all  the 
properties  of  bees-wax ;  hence  it  is  justly  in* 
ferred,  that  wax  is  a  vegetable  product,  and 
that  the  bees  extract  it  unaltered  from  tlie  leavea 
of  trees  and  other  vegetable  substances  that  con- 
tain it.  Several  plants  contain  wax  in  such 
abundance  as  to  make  it  profitable  to  extract  it 
from  them. 

WAX-CHANDLER.  One  who  makes 
candles  of  wax. 

WAY.  A  road,  as  the  highway. 

WAY  (among  Seamen.)  The  ship's  course. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS.  The  supplies  for 
meeting  tlie  public  expenditure  of  the  year, 
voted  by  parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  by 
congress  in  the  United  States. 

WEAR,  or  WEIR.  A  dam  made  to  stop 
water. 

WEASEL.  A  genus  of  animals  of  which 
there  are  45  species :  as  the  ichneumon,  which 
in  Egypt  kills  rats  and  snakes;  the  civet  cat, 
which  secretes  a  favourite  perfmne  at  the  rate 
of  a  drachm  a  day ;  the  marten  and  the  sable, 
valued  for  their  fur,  particularly  the  latter ; 
the  pole-cat,  an  enemy  to  poultry  ;  the  ferret, 
a  ferocious  creature,  which  kills  everything  to 
suck  its  blood ;  and  the  common  weasel,  which 
lives  in  the  roots  of  trees,  and  devours  mice, 
insects,  and  birds. 
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WEATHER-GLASSES.  Instruments  con- 
trived  to  show  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
barometers,  thermometers,  &c. 

WEAVING.  A  manual  operation,  by 
which  men  form  threads  of  flax,  wool,  cotton, 
and  silk,  into  clotli,  stockings,  carpets,  and 
other  articles  of  dress  and  furniture.  It  is  ef- 
fected in  a  general  way,  by  lines  or  threads, 
called  a  warp,  and  by  a  contrivance  for  lifting 
some  of  the  threads,  and  passing  a  shuttle  or 
needle  between  them,  with  a  cross  thread,  tit! 
the  whole  of  the  warp  is  thus  crossed,  or  inter- 
woven. Diflerent  kinds  of  weaving  are  ef- 
fected by  sundry  variations  in  tlic  structure  of 
tlie  frame,  and  many  eire  highly  curious  and 
complicated.  Nature  weaves  by  a  different 
process,  the  very  smallest  invisible  atoms  uni- 
ting by  fitting  forms,  till  they  form  large  and 
visible  ones.  Weaving  is  an  art  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  gives  employment  in  all  nations 
to  a  large  jDortion  of  the  population.  It  i» 
now  done  principally  by  machinery. 
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WEDGE.  One  of  the  meclianical  powers, 
founded  on  tlie  principle  of  the  inclined  piano, 
a  wedge  beins;  a  double  of  that  power.  Its  ef- 
fect is  to  diminish  motion,  and  gain  power  in 
tlie  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  side  to  half 
the  thickness,  the  power  moving  through  the 
length,  while  the  weight  moves  through  half 
the  thickness.  For  purposes  where  force  of 
percussion  can  be  applied,  it  is  very  powerful 
and  convenient. 

WEDNESDAY.  The  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  so  called  from  Woden,  a  Gothic  rao- 
narcli. 

WEEK.  A  division  comprising  seven  days. 
Fifty-two  weeks  make  the  year. 

WEEPERS.  Pieces  ofwhite  cambric,  crape, 
or  muslin,  sewed  upon  the  sleeves  in  deep 
mourning. 

WEIGHT  (in  Physics.)  A  quality  in  na- 
tural bodies,  by  which  they  tend  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Weight  may  be  distin- 
guistied  into  absolute,  specific,  and  relative. 
It  is  demonstrated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1. 
That  the  weights  of  all  bodies  at  equal  distan- 
ces from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  of  matter  that  each  con- 
tains. 2.  On  different  parts  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face, the  weight  of  tlie  same  body  is  different, 
owing  to  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth, 
whicii  causes  the  bodies  on  the  surface  to  be 
nearer  the  centre  in  going  from  the  eqaator  to- 
wards the  poles ;  and  the  increase  of  weight  is 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  sine 
of  the  latitude ;  the  weight  at  the  equator  to 
that  at  the  pole  being  as  229 :  230,  or  the  whole 
increase  of  weight  from  the  equator  to  the  pole 
is  the  229th  part  of  the  former.  3.  That  the 
weigiits  of  tlie  same  body,  at  different  distances 
above  the  earth,  are  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  from  the  centre.  So  tliat  a 
body  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  which  is  60 
Bemidiameters  from  the  earth's  centre,  would 
weigh  only  one  thirty-six  thousandth  part  of 
what  it  weighs  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  4. 
That  at  different  distances  within  the  earth,  or 
below  tlic  surface,  the  weights  of  the  same 
body  are  directly  as  the  distances  from  the 
earm's  centre ;  so  that  half  way  toward  the 
centre  of  a  body  it  wojild  weigfi  but  half  as 
much,  and  at  the  centre  it  would  weigh  nothing 
at  all.  5.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid,  which 
is  specifically  ligntcr  than  itself,  loses  so  much 
of  Its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  the  fluid  of  the  same  bulk  with  it- 
self. Hence  a  l)ody  litsos  more  of  its  weight 
in  a  heavier  fluid  than  in  a  lighter  one,  and, 
therefore,  it  weiglia  more  in  a  lighter  fluid  than 
in  B  heavier  one. 

A  gallon  of  oil  weighs  ?{  lbs. 
A  ctibic  foot  of  water  1000  oz. 
A  nint  of  wator  10  oz. 

WEIGHT  (in  Commorcr.)  Any  l)0(ly  of  a 
li'  It  that  is  made  the  nioasure  of 

\v  I  U)difs.     Two  Borta  of  weights 
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States,  namely,  Troy  weight  and  avoirdupoia 
weight. 

WELD.  An  herb,  the  stalk  and  root  of 
which  are  used  in  dying  bright  yellow  and 
lemon  colours. 

WF^LDING.  Working  two  pieces  of  iron 
together  by  means  of  heat,  until  tney  form  one 
mass. 

WELL.  A  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  of  suf- 
ficient depth  to  admit  the  water  to  spring  up. 
When  the  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a  line 
and  a  bucket,  it  is  a  well  properly  so  called, 
but  when  the  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a 
pump,  it  is  called  a  pump. 

WEST.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  horizon,  at  which  the  sun  seta. 

WHALE.  A  huge  animal  that  inhabits  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  is  said  to  measure  sometimes 
from  GO  to  75  feet.  The  blubber,  whicli  lies 
under  the  skin  of  the  whale,  contains  the  oil, 
which  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  the  horny 
laminaj  in  the  upper  jaw  yield  what  is  called 
whalelx)ne.  Its  mouth  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  ship's  jolly  boat,  filled  with  men.  The 
eyes  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  an  ox,  and 
are  situate  in  the  sides  of  the  heed.  A  good 
sized  whale  yields  about  sixty  barrels  of  oil. 
The  spermaceti  whale  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  one  here  described,  and  yields  less 
oil ;  it  is,  however,  of  a  better  quality,  and  com- 
mands a  higher  price. 


WHARF,  or  Quay.  A  structure  raised  on 
the  shore  of  a  road  or  harbour, 

WHEAT.  A  valuable  grain,  the  nutritive 
qiiality  of  which  arises  from  the  quantity  of 
gluten,  or  glue-like  sul)stancc,  which  it  con- 
tains. Its  flour,  mixe<l  with  water,  and  ex- 
cited by  yest,  ferments,  and  baked  in  an  oven 
constitutes  bread,  a  wholesome  food.  The 
cut  represents  a  wheat  sheaf  as  set  up  and  tied 
togctlier  aflcr  reaping ;  it  is  ih(a\  lodged  in  a 
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barn,   ihraslied,    winnowed,    and   the    grain 
ground  into  flour. 

WHEEL.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  six  meclianical  powers,  which  is  employ- 
ed in  the  structine  ofahnost  every  machine. 

WHIG,  The  name  of  a  political  party  in 
England,  whose  association  renders  them  formi- 
dable to  the  sovereign,  while  their  liberal  pro- 
fessions give  them  some  interest  with  the  peo- 
ple. As  a  party,  they  are  opposed  to  the  To- 
ries, who  sustain  the  royal  prerogatives. 

WHIRLPOOL.  An  eddy  or  vortex. 

WHIRLWIND.  An  exceedingly  rapid  and 
impetuous  wind,  that  rises  with  a  whirling 
motion,  and  continues  in  the  same  way  for 
some  time. 

WHISPERING  GALLERIES.  Places 
which,*" like  the  gallery  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, London,  by  their  peculiar  construction 
enable  any  one  who  whispers  on  the  wall  on 
the  one  side  to  be  heard  by  a  person  standing 
on  the  opposite  side. 

WHIST.  A  favourite,  and  often  ruinous, 
game  at  cards,  played  by  four,  in  which  the 
the  good  and  bad  cards  average  in  a  certain 
number  of  deals, 

WHITE.  A  colour  supposed  by  Newton 
to  be  a  composition  of  all  the  other  colours. 

WHITE  LEAD.     The  rust  of  lead. 

WHITE  WASHING.  The  act  of  cleans- 
ing ceilings  and  walls,  with  a  solution  of  lime 
in  water,  to  whicli  a  little  size  is  occasionally 
added.  The  practice  of  white-washing  apart- 
ments eminently  contributes  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  .  In  cburitries  abounding  with 
lime,  the  expense  is  trifling.  It  ought  to 
l)e  remarked,  however,  that  hot  or  quick-lime 
is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  must  be  em- 
ployed as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  slaked; 
for,  by  attending  to  this  circumstance,  its  effects, 
in  destroying  vermin  and  removing  infection, 
will  be  considerably  increased, 

WHITING.     A  fish  of  the  cod  tribe. 

WHITSUNDAY,  A  festival  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  that  falls  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Easter. 

WHITTIiE.  A  woollen  shawl. 

WICKLIPPITES.   The  followers  of  John 
WicklilTe,  who  first  opposed  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation  in 
England. 
.   WIDGEON.     A  bird  of  the  duck  tribe. 


WIGWAM.    An  Indian  hut, 

WILD  MAN.  A  species  of  tlie  monk»»v  in 
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the  East  and  West  Indies,  tViat  approaches 
the  nearest  to  man  in  his  form  and  actions. 


WILD  PIGEON.  This  bird  is  found  in 
great  numbers  in  almost  every  part  of  Ameri- 
ca. In  many  places  they  collect  in  such  vast 
companies  as  to  break  the  branches  of  the 
trees  by  their  weight.  In  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky there  was  a  breeding  place,  some  years 
since,  which  occupied  the  forests  for  several 
miles  in  width,  and  about  forty  miles  in 
length. 


WILL.  The  solemn  act  by  which  a  man 
declares  his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  estate 
after  his  death.  If  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  a 
nuncupative  will ;  but  if  by  written  deed,  it 
is  a  testament. 

WIND.  The  current  or  stream  of  air, 
produced  by  the  rarefaction  from  the  solar 
heat,  by  which  the  lower  stratum  arises,  and 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  rushes  in  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  These  currents  being  often  de- 
flected by  mountains  and  crossed  by  other  cur- 
rents :  the  different  degrees  of  rarefsujtion  by 
day,  and  condensation  by  night,  ascent,  and 
horizontal  motion,  keep  the  air  in  a  state  of 
constant  activity.  The  rare  superior  parts 
appear,  however,  to  be  more  sensible  than  the 
lower  stratum,  because  Imlloons  have  Ijeen 
rnrrird  T.O  milf";  np  hour,  at  the  lipio>it  of"  two 
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miles,  while  Uie  modorntc  windbolow  lian  nnl 
moved  more  than  15  miles.  In  England  and 
the  United  Slates  westerly  winds  prevail  over 
easterly  in  the  proportion  of  225  to  140. 

WINDHOUND.  An  epithet  for  a  ship 
that  cannot  leave  the  port  on  account  of  un- 
favourable winds. 

WINDLASS.  A  common  mechaniad  pow- 
er, by  which  weights  are  raised,  and  water  ge- 
nerally drawn  out  of  a  well.  As  power  is  as 
velocity,  and  as  the  winch  makes  a  larger 
circle  than  tho  cylinder,  round  which  the 
rope  coils,  so  the  power  is  proportionally  in- 
creased. Thus,  if  the  winch  performs  a  cir- 
cle of  six  feet,  while  the  cyluider  performs 
but  one  foot,  so  the  power  of  the  winch,  fric- 
tion excepted,  is  increased  six  times. 
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WINDMILIi.  A  mill  that  is  put  in  mo- 
tion by  means  of  the  wind  acting  on  the  sails, 
as  in  the  subjoined  figure. 


WINDPIPE,  or  TRACHEA.  A  tube 
compose*!  of  cartilaginous  rings  through 
which  tiie  air  passes  tn  the  hings. 

WINDWAKD.    Towards  tho  wind. 

WINE.  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grope, 
which  is  found  to  contain  an  acid,  alcohol, 
tartar,  aroma,  and  colouring  matter. 

\VINGS.  The  right  and  loft  divisbna  of 
an  army. 

WINGS  (in  Fortification.)  The  large 
projecting  sidraof  hornwork. 

WINNOWING.  S>parnting  corn  from 
(he  chart"  by  the  help  of  the  wind. 

WINTF'R.  Thai  season  of  the  year  wlicn, 
in  (ti*»  poilliiTn  Ifinispliere,  the  sini  is  in  the 


tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  in  his  greatest  decli- 
natif  )n  from  the  equator. 

WIRE.  A  piece  of  metnl  dr.iwn  out  to 
the  size  of  a  thread,  or  even  smaller,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hole  which  it  is  made  to  pans 
through.  One  single  grain  of  gold  admits  of 
being  drawn  out  into  a  wire  98  yards  long. 

ViTr.  A  faculty  of  the  mind,  consisting, 
according  to  Mr.  Locke,  in  the  assembling 
and  putting  togetlier  of  those  ideas  with 
quickness  and  variety,  in  which  any  resem- 
blance or  congruity  can  be  found,  in  order  to 
form  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions 
to  the  fancy.  This  faculty,  the  same  author 
observes,  is  just  the  contrary  of  judgment, 
which  consists  in  the  separating  carefully 
from  one  another,  such  ideas  wherein  can  b« 
found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid 
being  mi.sled,  by  similitude  and  affinity,  from 
taking  one  thing  for  another. 

WITNESS  (in  Law.)  One  sworn  to  give 
evidence  in  a  cause. 

WOLF.  An  animal  nearly  allied  to  the 
dog  tribe,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height, 
and  three  and  a  half  in  length.  The  form  of 
the  animal  is  thin,  and  he  has  a  gaunt,  ema- 
ciated look.  His  tail  is  generally  nearly 
straight.  In  appearance  the  wolf  somewhat 
resembles  a  Newfoundland  dog.  He  has, 
however,  a  fiercer  and  more  savage  aspect. 
The  colour  of  the  common  wolf  is  gray ;  a 
species  of  black  wolf  is  common  in  North 
America  ;  and  Captain  FrankHn  mentions 
seeing  white  wolves  in  his  voyage  to  the 
polar  seas.  The  wolf  is  common  in  Europe 
and  America.  He  preys  on  sheep,  deer,  &c. 
and  when  pressed  by  hunger  will  even  attack 
men. 
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WOIiF  PISH.    A  fierce,  voracious  fisl^ 

of  tho  nortlicrn  seas. 


WOAD.     A  jilnnt  growinjj  in 


on  the  roast  oi  lh« 
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Biiitic,  t'roin  which  a 
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WOODCOCK.  A  bird  about  as  large  m 
a  quail,  whicli  has  a  bill  thrrxj  inches  long. 
During  the  day,  it  remains  in  the  woods  and 
thickets,  and  at  the  approach  of  evening  seeks 
open  marshy  places  to  feed  in.  The  llesh  of 
the  woodcock  is  reckoned  very  delicious,  and 
no  game  is  more  prized  by  sportsmen.  The 
woodcock  of  the  United  States  is  much  small- 
er than  that  of  Europe. 


WOODCUTTER.  An  artist  who  cuts 
figures  and  letters  in  wood,  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  engraving  on  copper.  Tliis  art  has 
been  carried  to  very  great  perfection,  and  in 
many  respects  will  be  found  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well  as  the  sister  art  of  copper- 
plate engraving. 

WOODPECKER.  A  bird,  so  called  be- 
cause it  pecks  holes  in  tlae  bark  of  trees.  It 
makes  its  nest,  by  digging  with  its  beak  into 
the  trunk  or  limb  of  some  decayed  tree,  form- 
ing a  circular  cavity,  in  which  its  eggs  are 
deposited  and  the  young  ones  hatched. 
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WOOIi  The  covering  of  sheep,  which  is 
an  important  article  of  commerce.  Much  at- 
tention, therefore,  is  paid  to  the  l)reed,  and 
also  to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  to  render  their 
wool  as  perfect  as  possible. 

WOOLPACK.  Literally,  a  pack  of  wool ; 
a  name  for  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  the  English  House  of  Lords. 

WOOLSTAPLER.  One  who  deals  in 
wool,  and  collects  it  for  the  manufacturer. 

WORD.  An  articulate  sound  that  repre- 
sents some  idea  to  the  mind ;  in  Military 
Affairs,  a  watchword,  or  peculiar  word  tliat 
serves  as  a  token  or  mark  for  all  sentinels  to 
detect  spies  or  other  persons  who  may  wish 
to  intrude  into  a  camp. 

WORM.  A  long  winding  pewter  pipe, 
passing  through  a  tub  of  cold  water  to  cool 
and  thicken  the  vapours  in  the  distillation  of 
liquors. 

WORM  (in  Gunnery.)  The  instrument 
used  for  drawing  the  charge  out  of  a  gun. 

WRECK.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  which  has 
been  stranded,  or  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  shelf, 
rock,  or  lee  shore,  by  tempestuous  weather, 
or  by  accident. 

Wren,  a  small  singing  bird  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  about  hedges 
or  farm  yards.  It  is  very  small  in  size,  and 
is  much  admired  for  the  loudness  of  its  note, 
compared  witli  the  size  of  its  body. 


WRIT  (in  Jjaw.)  A  summons  to  appear  ; 
called  a  subpoena,  when  it  requires  witnesses 
to  appear ;  a  latitat,  when  it  is  assumed  the 
party  is  concealed ;  of  habeas  corpus,  when  it 
is  to  bring  up  tlie  body ;  of  prsemunire,  when 
it  incurs  forfe'ture  of  all  property;  and  of 
qui  tarn,  when  to  recover  a  fine,  of  which  the 
prosecutor  is  to  have  a  share. 
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X. 


X,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
stands  as  a  numeral  for  10 ;  and  with  a  line 
over  it  thus,  %  it  stood  formerly  for  10,000. 

XANTHOXYLON,  Prickly  Yellow 
Wood,  or  Yellow  Hehcules,  A  native 
of  Jamaica,  and  other  tropical  countries, 
^hcre  it  grows  to  the  height  of  IG  feet,  and  is 
about  12  inches  in  diameter, 

XEBEXj.  a  small  three-masted  vessel 
navigated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  other  European  vessels  by 
the  great  projwtion  of  the  prow  and  stern  Ijc- 
yond  the  cutwater  and  stern-postresi)Cctively. 


The  sails  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  a 
polacrc,  but  the  hull  is  different 


Y,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  tlic  alphaliet, 
stood  as  a  numeral  for  1 50 ;  and  with  a  line 
over  it  thus,  y,  for  150,000. 

YAOHT.  A  small  ship  with  one  deck,  car- 
rying four,  eigiit,  or  twelve  guns,  and  thirty 
or  forty  rnen.  They  arc  in  general  employed 
as  vessels  of  state. 


YAM.  A  large,  esculent  root,  growing  in 
tropical  climalfs,  similar  in  taste  to  tlic  fK)ta- 
t<>,  and  much  esteemed  by  tlie  natives  as  an 
article  of  food. 

YAKD.  A  long  measure  containing  three 
feet. 

■  YARD  (in  Siri|)buildiiig.)  A  long  pit-cc  of 
timber  suspended  upon  the  masts  of  a  ship  to 
extend  the  saiirt  to  (liu  wind. 

YARDAIllM.  That  half  of  llie  yard  that  is 
on  eillicr  side  of  tlic  mast  when  it  lies  atliwurl 
the  shin. 

YAKN.     Wool  or  flax  spun  into  tlirood, 


whicli  cloth  is  made;  or,  in  a  nautical  Hcnse, 
it  signifips  one  of  the  threads  of  whicli  ropes 
aio  compffcijcfl. 

YAWNING.    An  involunlury  opcnmg  of 
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the  mouth,  which  is  occasioned  by  weariness 
or  an  inclination  to  sleep,  tliough  it  frequently 
occurs  early  in  tlie  morning,  and  imnx^iately 
after  rising.  Yawning  is  sometimes  the  fore- 
runner of  convulsions  or  ague-fits,  in  which 
cases,  those  distressing  aflcctions  might  often 
be  prevented,  by  adopting  timely  and  proper 
remedies. 

YEAR.  The  relative  period  in  which  the 
earth  performs  its  revolution  round  the  stin, 
which,  from  star  to  star,  is  365  days  6  hours 
9  minutes  and  17  seconds,  but  with  reference 
to  tlic  sun's  centre,  is  305  days  5  hours  48  mi- 
nutes and  48  seconds,  or  31,556,928  seconds; 
of  which  the  halves  arc  unequal,  owing  to  the 
orbit  being  larger  on  the  aphelion  side,  where 
the  earth  moves  slower  tlian  on  the  perihelion 
side.  The  time  from  the  spring  equinox  to 
the  autumnal  is  186  days  11  hours  20  mi- 
nutes ;  and  from  the  autumnal  to  tlie  spring 
but  178  days  18  hours  29  minutes. 

YEOMAN.  A  master-farmer,  or  coimtry 
householder. 

YEOM4N  OF  THE  GUARD.  A  certaiu 
descripti*!  of  Ibdt  guards,  ir  England,  a  hu»< 
dred  in  ijumbor,  who  always  attend  imme- 
diaU'ly  on  the  |icrson  of  llie  king. 

YEST.  The  viscid  bubbles  and  excrement 
of  fermented  bci;r,  ri>sing  to  the  surface  with 
the  cailKjnic  acid  which  escapes  duruig  fer- 
mentation. 

YEW-TREE.  A  tree  which  is  n  native  of 
Hritain  and  mostotlier  countries  of  Eiurope,  as 
also  of  North  AmfTi<'a.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
and  nMiKiHcnli!.^  i'<v  \\«'  b;n<in(>ss  of  its  wood. 

"^'\"  IV.)    A  genus  of 

lich  there  is  only 
n  SI  _  '  I  he  woodpecker 

in  t-uiiic  ic-jK  •  i.-,  and  lu  taltcrs  to  thecuckoa 
It  miilvi  -i  no  nest,  but  lays  eight  or  ten  C!ggl 
on  the  UiiC  wood  in  hollow  trees. 
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Z,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
formerly  stood  as  an  abbreviation  for  an  ounce 
and  other  weights. 

ZAFFRE.  The  oxide  of  cobalt,  employed 
for  painting  pottery  of  a  blue  colour. 

ZEBRA.  An  African  animal,  of  the  horse 
tribe,  about  the  size  of  a  mula  It  is  beautiful, 
Bwift,  wild,  and  vicious.  Its  colour  is  white, 
with  regular  stripes  of  black. 


ZENITH.  An  Arabic  word,  used  in 
tronomy  to  denote  tlie  vertical  point  of  the 
heavens,  or  that  point  directly  over  our  heads, 
The  zenith  is  called  the  pole  of  the  horizon,  be 
ing  90°  distant  from  every  point  of  that  circle, 

ZEOLITE.  A  mineral  stone,  sometimes 
found  amorphous  and  crystallized. 

ZERO.  The  cipher  (0). 

ZINC.  A  metal  of  a  bluish  white  colour, 
somewhat  brighter  tlian  lead,  possessing  but 
little  either  of  malleabihty  or  ductility.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  7.190. 

ZODIAC,  An  imaginary  belt  in  the 
heavens,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  ecliptic 
or  sun's  path.  It  has  also  twelve  constella 
tions  within  its  space,. which  are  called  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

ZONE.  A  division  of  the  earth'l  surface,  of 
which  there  are  five  in  number,  distinguished 
according  to  the  degree  c)f  heat  to  whicli  each 
part  is  exposed,  into  two  temperate,  two  frigid, 
and  one  torrid  zone. 

ZOOLOGY.  That  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory whicli  treats  of  animals.  That  which 
treats  of  quadrupeds  is  also  called  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  zoology,  to  distinguish  it  Irom 
ornithology,  wliich  treats  of  birds  ;  ichthyolo- 
gy, which  treats  of  fishes;  entomology,  wliich 
treats  of  insects  ;  hchi3Jnjth<^9g:y,  whicli  treats 
of  worms ;  eri)tolo jy^,JwhicU  treats  of  creep- 
ing things.  .'  * 

General  zoology '  cpmnrelicnds  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  as  tliis  m.-;.s  of  natural  oltjccls 
is  styled  by  Linnajus.  It  is  divided  into  six 
classes ;  these  classes  are  subdivided  into  or- 
ders, and  tlie  orders  into  genera,  and  the  gene- 
ra into  siMjcica. 


The  first  class,  Mammalia,  comprelieiirts 
seven  orders,  namely,  the  primates,  bruta, 
feraj,  glires,  pecora,  belluinse,  and  cete.  Un- 
der the  Primates  are  four  genera,  namely,  ho- 
mo, man ;  simia,  the  ape,  baboon,  and  monkey; 
lemur,  the  lemur ;  vespertilio,  theliat.  Of  the 
Bruta  there  are  tlie  following  genera,  namely, 
bradypus,  the  sloth ;  myrmecophaga,  the  ant- 
eater  ;  dasypus,  the  armadillo ;  rhinoceros, 
the  rhinoceros ;  sokotyro  j  elephas,  the  ele- 
phant ;  trichechus,  the  morse  and  walrus,  and 
the  manis.  The  Feraj  consist  of  ten  genera, 
namely,  phoca,  the  seal ;  canis,  the  dog,  the 
wol^  the  fox,  and  the  hyicna ;  felis,  the  lion, 
tiger,  leopard,  tiger-cat,  the  lynx,  and  the  cat ; 
viverra,  the  weasel,  the  shank,  the  civet,  the 
genet,  and  the  fitchet ;  mustela,  the  otter,  the 
marten,  the  ferret,  the  polecat,  the  ermine,  and 
the  stoat ;  ursus,  the  bear,  the  badger,  tlie  rac- 
koon,  and  the  glutton ;  didelphis,  tlie  opossmn, 
the  marmose,  the  phalanger,  and  the  kanga- 
roo; talpa,  the  mole;  sorex,  the  shrew;  eri- 
naceus,  the  hedgehog.  The  Glires  consist  of 
histrix,  the  porcupine ;  cavia,  thecavy;  cas 
tor,  the  beaver ;  mus,  the  rat,  muskrat,  and  the 
mouse;  arctomys,  the  marmot;  sciurus,  the 
squirrel;  myoxus,  the  dormouse;  dipus,  the 
jerboa ;  lepus,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit ;  and 
the  liyrax.  The  Pecora  consist  of  camelus, 
the  camel  and  tlie  llama ;  moschus,  the  musk ; 
ccrvus,  the  stag,  the  deer,  the  moose  or  elk  ; 
camelopardalis,  the  cameleopard  or  giraffe;  aji- 
tilopus,  the  antelope;  capra,  tlie  goat;  ovis, 
the  sheep ;  and  bos,  the  ox.  The  Belluinse 
consist  of  equus,  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the 
mule;  hippopotamus,  the  river-horse;  tapir, 
tlie  tapir ;  and  sus,  the  hog.  The  Cetse  con- 
sist of  monodon,  the  monodon ;  balsena,  the 
whale ;  physeter,  the  caclielot ;  delphinus,  tlie 
porpoise,  the  dolphin,  and  the  grampus. 

The  second  class,  Aves,  is  divided  into  six 
orders,  namely,  accipitres,  piece,  anseres,  grai- 
ls, gallinse,  and  passeres.  The  Accipitres 
consist  of  four  genera,  namely,  vultur,the  vul- 
ture and  the  condor ;  falco,  the  eagle,  the  kite, 
the  buzzard,  the  falcon,  and  the  hawk ;  strix, 
the  owl ;  lanius,  the  shrike,  the  butcher-bird, 
and  the  woodchaL  The  Picae  consist  of  fl^e 
following  genera,  namely,  ramphastos,  the 
toucan ;  momotus,  the  motmot ;  psittacus,  the 
parrot,  the  macaw,  the  parroquct,  the  coijketoo, 
and  the  lory ;  buceros,  the  horubill ;  croto- 
pliaga,  the  ani;  glaucopis,  the  wattle-bird; 
corvus,  the  crow,  the  rook,  tlie  raven,  the  jack- 
daw, and  the  jay;  corai^as,  tlie  roller;  orio- 
lus,  the  oriole ;  gracula,  tlie  grackle ;  pai-adi- 
sea,  the  bird  of  paradise;  buceo,  tlie  bar  bet; 
trogon,  the  curucuj;  cuculus,  the  cuckoo; 
yurex,  the  wiyncck ;  picus,  the  woodpecker ; 
silta,  tlie  nuthatch ;  todus,  the  toddy ;  alcedo, 
tlic  kingfisher ;  galbula,  the  jacama";  mcrops, 
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the  bee-eater ;  iipiipa,  Uie  hoopoe  •  ccrthia,  the 
creeper  j  trocliilus,  tlie  Ininiining-bird ;  bu- 
phaga ;  and  scythrops.  The  Ansercs  consist 
of  anus,  the  swan,  the  goose,  the  duck,  tlie 
ehoveler,  and  the  teal;  inergus,  the  merganser, 
the  goosander,  the  dunn-diver,  and  the  smew ; 
alca,  tlie  auk  or  razorbill;  aptcrwlytos,  the 
penguin ;  procellaria,  tlie  petrel ;  dioincdea, 
llie  albatross  or  man-of-war  bird ;  [iclicanus, 
the  pelican,  the  cormorant,  the  shag,  the  crane, 
the  gennet,  and  the  booby  ;  plotus,  the  darter ; 
phaeten,  the  tropic  Inrd  ;  colymbus,  the  guille- 
mot, the  diver,  and  the  grebe ;  larus,  the  gull, 
and  the  tarrock  or  kittiwakc ;  sterna,  the  tern  ; 
rynchops,  the  skimmer.  Tiie  CJralla;  consist 
of  the  phoenicojHcros,  the  flamingo  ;  platalea, 
the  spoonbill ;  palamedea  the  screamer  ;  myc- 
teria,  the  jabira ;  cancroma,  the  Loatbill ;  Sco- 
pus, the  umbre ;  artfca,  the  heron,  the  crane, 
Uic  stork,  aiiO.  the  bittern  ;  tantalus,  the  ibis ; 
corrira,  the  courier ;  scolopax,  the  curlew,  the 
whintril,  the  snipe,  the  woodct)ck,  the  godwit, 
and  tlie  red-shank;  tringa,  the  sandpiper,  the 
plialarop,  and  the  purre;  charadrius,  the  plo- 
ver and  the  dotterel ;  recurvirostia,  the avficet ; 
liaematopus,  the  sea-pie  or  pied  oyster,  and  the 
catcher ;  glarccHa,  the  pratincole ;  fulica,  the 
gallinule,  the  moorhen,  and  the  coot ;  vagina- 
lig,  the  aheath-bill;  parra,  the  jacama;  rallus, 
the  rail,  the  crake  or  land-rail,  the  brook-ouzel 
or  water-rail,  and  ihe  soree;  psophia,  the 
trumpeter.  The  Gallinae  consist  of  the  olis, 
tiic  bustard ;  struthio,  the  ostrich,  and  the 
cassowary  or  emeu ;  didus,  the  dodo ;  pavo, 
the  jieacock  ;  meleagris,  the  turkey  ;  penelope, 
the  guam  and  the  yacow ;  crux,  the  curassow ; 


pontes  consist  of  crotelue,  the  rattle-snake; 
boa,  the  boa  constrictor;  colulier,  the  viper 
and  the  asp ;  anguis,  the  snake  and  the  blind- 
worm  ;  achrocordus,  the  warled  snake  ;  the 
aniphisbcena ;  and  ca^cilia. 

Pisces,  the  fourth  class,  is  divided  into  wx 
orders,  namely,  apodal,  jugular,  thoracic,  a\>- 
dominal,  branchiostegous,  chondroptcrigious. 
The  Ajxjdnl  order  contains  the  following  ge- 
nera, namely,  mura^na,  the  «■! ;  anarhicas,  the 
wolf-fish ;  xiphias,  the  sword-fish ;  ammodytes, 
the  launce ;  gymnotus,  ophidium ;  stromatcus ; 
stylephorus,  &c.  The  Jugular  order  contains 
the  following  genera,  namely,  callionymus,  the 
dragonet;  trachinus,  the  .sting-bull  or  weaver  ; 
gadus,  tlwcotl-fish,  bib,  whiting,  coal-fish,  hake, 
terliot,  and  rockling ;  bleimius,  tlie  blrnny,  &c. 
The  Thoracic  ordler  contains  the  following 
genera  :  cchineis,  the  sucking-fish ;  gobiuh, 
tlie  goby  ;  coitus,  Uie  bufl-head,  father  lasher, 
and  nn Her 's- thumb ;  zeus,  tlie  john-dorec  ; 
pleuronectes,  the  flounder,  plaice,  dab,  sole, 
smeardab,  pearl,  and  turlxjt ;  spams,  the  gilt- 
head  and  the  pudding-fish  ;  labrus,  the  wras.sc, 
goldfinny,  the  camber,  and  the  cook  ;  perca, 
the  percn,  ba.sse,  lufle,  black-fish,  and  stjuirrel- 
fish ;  seombcr,  the  mackerel,  thunny,  scad,  and 
yellow-tail ;  trigla,  the  gurnard,  piper,  tubfish, 
&c.  The  Abdominal  order  contains  the  fol- 
lowing genera,  namely,  colritis,  the  loche  and 
the  mud- fish ;  salmo,  the  salmon,  trout,  salmon- 
trout,  bull-trout,  charr,  smeh,  gurniard,  and 
lavaret ;  fistularia,  the  tobaccopipe-fish  ;  esox, 
the  pike  and  gar-fish;  mugel,  the  mullet;  ex- 
co<;oetus,  the  flying-fish ;  clupea,  the  herring, 
pilchard,  sprat,  si^d,  and  anchovy ;  cyprinus, 


phasianus,  the  pheasant ;  numidia,  the  pintado  j  the  carp,  barbel,  gudgeon,  tench,  goldfish 
or  guinea-hen ;  tetrao,  the  grouse,  the  moor- 
cock, the  partridge,  the  quail,  and  the  tinamon. 
The  Passeres  consist  of  columba,  the  pigeon, 
the  ring-dove,  the  turtle-dove,  &c. ;  alauda, 
the  lark ;  sturnus,  the  stare  or  starling,  and 
the  crake  or  water-ouzel ;  turdus,  the  thrush, 
the  fieldfare,  the  blackbird,  and  the  ring- 
ouzel;  ampelis,  the  chatterer;  coHus,  the  coly"; 
loxia,  the  grossbeak,  the  crossbill,  and  tne 
hawfinch;  emiieriza,  the  bunting;  tanagra, 
thetanager ;  fringilla,  the  finch,  thcchaflincli, 
the  siskin,  the  rcdpole,  the  Imnet,  the  twite, 
juid  the  sparrow ;  phytotonia,  the  phylotonia; 
muscicapa,  the  fly-catcher;  motacilla,  the 
wagtail  or  warbler,  the  nightingale,  the  hcdge- 
bparrow,  the  wren,  Uic  while-throat,  the  wheat- 
car,  and  tlie  rcd-st;irl;  pipra,  tlie  minnakin; 
parus,  Uie  titmouse ;  liirundo,  the  swallow  and 
the  swift;  capriinulgus,  the  gimlsucker. 

Amphibia,  the  Ihird  clasH,  is  divided  inUi 
two  orders,  namely  roplilia,  reptiles;  anil  ser- 
IMntes,  serpents.  The  Keptilia  consist  of  tlie 
ioUowing  genera,  namely,  Uistudo,  tlie  tortoise 
and  the  turtle ;  rana,  Uie  toad,  the  frog,  and  the 
natterjack  ;  draco,  the  flying  dragon  ;  lacerta, 
th«  ciocodile,  the  alligator,  the  lizard,  the 
guana,  Uie  newt,  Uie  salamander,  the  chame- 
leon, and  Uic  eft:  pyren,  llie  nyren.  The  Sci 
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dace,  roach,  bleak,  bream,  minnow,  graining, 
Ac.  The  Branchiostegous  order  contains  the 
following  genera:  tetrodon,  the  sun-fish; 
.syngnatus,  the  pipe-fish  and  needle-fish;  lo- 
phius,  the  fishing-frog,  and  angler  or  frog-fish, 
&c.  The  Chondroptcrigious  order  contains 
Uie  following  genera,  namely,  accipenser,  Uie 
sturgeon  ;  chim8era,  the  sea-monster ;  squalus, 
the  shark,  dog-fish,  tope,  sea-fox,  and  aiigd- 
fish  ;  prislis,  the  sawfish  ;  raia,  the  ray,  skate, 
thornback  ;  petroniyzon,  the  lamprey  and  U»« 
pride  ;  gaslrobanchus,  the  hag  or  hag-fish. 

Insecta,  tlie  fifUi  cl;u;t;,  is  divided  into  seven 
orders,  namely,  coleoplera,  hcmiplera,  lepido|» 
tera,  iieiiroplera,  hynienoplera,  diptcni,  and  ap- 
tera.  The  order  Coleoptera  contains  the  fol- 
lowing genera,  namely,  scarahaiu?,  the  beetle ; 
dcnnestps,  the  leaUicr  eater ;  pliniK^  Uie  death- 
watch  ;  forficula,  the  earwig;  lanipyris,  tiM 
fire-fly;  hydrophilu-s  the  water-clock,  Ac. 
The  order  Heniiptera  contains  blatia,  the 
cockroach;  giylhiS  «•>«  locust,  grassliopper, 
andcricket;'fulgora,Uie  lantern-fly ;  notonecta, 
Uie  Ixvit-fly  ;  iiepa,  the  water  scorpion  ;  ciniex, 

tlie  iHig;  aphi     ''  •   ;  '  ■  *  ' ■  •'«:,  the 

co«:hineal,  «te  '  con- 

tains papilio,  iIm  liHwk- 

nioUi;  |)halRna,  'lie  mvHi.      llu-  "i.iii  Ncu- 
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roptera  contains  libellula,  the  dragon-fly ;  ephe- 
mera, the  day-fly;  myrmcleon,  the  lion-ant, 
&c  The  order  Hyinenoptera  contains  cy- 
nips,  the  ^all-fly  ;  teuthredo,  the  saw-fly ;  si- 
rex,  the  tailed  wasp ;  ichneumon,  the  ichneu- 
mon ;  chrysis,  the  golden-fly ;  vespa,  the  wasp ; 
apis,  the  bee ;  formica,  the  ant  or  emmet,  &c. 
The  order  Diptera  contains  ostrus,  the  gad-fly 
and  breeze ;  tipula,  the  crane-fly  ;  musca,  the 
fly;  culex,  the  gnat;  bombylius,  the  humble- 
bee,  Ac.  The  order  Aptera  contains  podura, 
the  spring-tail ;  termes,  the  white  ant ;  pedi- 
culus,  the  louse  and  crab-louse ;  acarus,  the 
tick,  harvest-bug,  and  itch-mite;  aranea,  the 
spider,  scorpio,  the  scorpion ;  cancer,  the  crab, 
lobster,  prawn,  shrimp,  and  squill ;  pulex,  the 
flea,  «&c. 

The  sixth  class.  Vermes,  is  divided  into  five 
orders,  namely,  intestina,  moUusca,  testacea, 
zoophytes,  and  infusoria.  The  order  Intestina 
contains  the  following  genera,  namely,  fasciola, 
the  gourd-worm  or  fluke;  taenia,  the  tape- 
worm ;  godius,  the  hair-worm ;  lumbricus,  the 
earth-worm,  the  dew-worm,  and  the  lug;  hir- 
eudo,  the  leech;  and  sipunculus,  the  tube- 
worm,  &c.  The  order  MoUusca  contains  lapli- 
sia,  the  sea-hare;  doris,  the  sea-lemon;  acti- 
nia, the  sea-daisy,  sea-marigold,  and  sea-car- 
nation ;  sepia,  the  cuttle-fish ;  asterias,  the 
star-fish  and  sea-star ;  echinus,  the  sea-urchin, 
&c.    The  order  Testacea  contains  lepas,  the 
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acorn-shell;  area,  the  ark;  conus,  the  cone; 
turbo,  the  wreath ;  helix,  the  snail ;  haliotis, 
the  sea-ear ;  dentalium,  the  tooth-shell ;  ostrea, 
the  oyster ;  cardium,  the  cockle ;  mytilus,  the 
mussel ;  argonauta,  the  sailor ;  buccinum,  the 
whelk,  &c.    The  order  Zoophytes  contains 

rngia,  the  sponge;  isis,  the  coral;  hydra, 
polype ;  tubipora,  the  tubipore,  &c.  The 
order  Infusoria  contains  the  genera  vorticella, 
monas,  volvox,  gonium,  &c. 

ZOOPHYTES.  Anorder  of  animals  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  under  the  class  Vermes,  com- 
prehending such  as  hold  a  medium  between 
animals  and  vegetables.  Most  of  the  zoophytes, 
like  plants,  take  root  and  grow  up  into  stems  ; 
but  they  diflTer  from  plants  inasmuch  as  they 
are  furnished  with  sensation  and  epontaneous 
motion.  Zoophytes  are  without  the  animal 
characteristics  of  blood-vessels,  vertebrse,  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  connecting  muscles  and  limbs 
for  locomotion.  The  animal  and  vegetable 
running  into  each  by  imperceptible  distinc- 
tions, just  like  the  v^etable  and  mineral,  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature  have,  in  their  ap- 
proximating genera,  no  broad  marks  of  dis- 
crimination, but  run  one  into  another  by  nice 
gradations  of  varied,  added,  and  subtracted 
powers.  There  are  four  classes  of  zoophytes : 
1.  resembling  shells ;  2.  resembling  mother- 
of-pearl;  3.  resembling  crusts;  and,  4.  re- 
sembling horn. 


QUESTIONS 


RELATING  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES 


DICTIONARY   OF   USEFUL   KNOWLEDGE. 


[Tlie  following  qupstions  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  study  of  the  work  to  which  they 
are  appCTided.  They  will  save  the  teacher  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  to  the  ptipil  the 
more  important  articles  for  his  consideration,  and  they  will  intimate  to  the  latter  the  par- 
ticulars most  necessary  to  be  understood,  and  to  which  his  instructer  will  turn  hla  atten- 
tion most  especially.] 


What  ia  the  first  letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and 

its  principal  uses'? 
What  is  an  Abbey  1 
What  is  Aberration  1 
What  is  the  Aberration  of  the  Sun"? 
What  is  Ablution  7 
What   are   the    primitive  inhabitants  of  a 

country  called  1 
What  is  Absolution  ? 
What  is  Absorption  of  the  earth  1 
How  are  Abyssinian  cattle  described  1 
What  is  an  Academy  1 
What  is  accelerated  Motion  1 
According  to  what  law    is   acceleration   of 

motion  increased! 
What,  in  the  science  of  Ornithology,  is  the 

first  order  of  birds'? 
What  is  Acclamation  1 
How  are  Acids  described  1 
What  are    the   cliaracteristic    properties  of 

Acids  1 
What  is  Action,  (in  Physics,)  and  what  is 

the  principal  law  of  Action  1 
What  is  Adhesion  1 
What  is  Cohesion  1 
What  is  an  Adjutant  1 
What  officer  of  the  British    navy    is    tlie 

highest  In  command '{ 
What  is  the  title  of  an  officer  of  the  highest 

rank  in  the  United  t?tates  navy'? 
What  is  the  festival  called  Advent"? 
What  is  Adulteration'? 
What  is  signified  by  the  word  Era"? 
What  are  the  most  remarkable  Eras? 
What  are  Aerolites  ? 
Wliat  is  Aerostation  1 

Did  the  ancients  make  any  attemnts  to  fly"? 
What  modern  chymist  suggested  the  inven 

tiou  of  the  Balloon  1 
Who  made  the  first  experiment  in  England  1 
What  success  attended    the   experiment  of 

the  BulUwn  in  France  1 
Who  first  ascemled   m  a  Balloon,  nnd  what 
was  the  result  of  his  attempts  1 


IIow  did  Roberts  and  Charles  further  illus- 
trate the  science  of  Aerostation  7 

What  fatal  accident  occurred  to  Messrs. 
Pilatrc  and  Romaine  t 

What  success  attended  the  first  trial  of  a 
Balloon  in  England  1 

Who  made  the  second  aerial  voyage  in  Eng- 
land 7 

What  is  Affinity  in  Chymistry  1 

What  is  Agate  i 

What  is  signified  by  the  word  Age  in  Chro- 
nology 7 

What  are  the  principal  historical  ages  7 

What  are  the  poetic  ages  7 

What  is  Agriculture  7 

Did  the  antediluvians  practise  Agriculture  Y 

What  nation  of  antiquity  excelled  in  agri- 
culture 7 

Were  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  agricul- 
ture, and  do  their  poets  and  historians  com- 
mend this  useful  art  7 

How  was  agriculture  regarded  by  the  Jews 
— the  Carthaginians— the  Romans  7 

What  animal,  and  what  implements  were 
used  in  the  ancient  Agriculture  7 

What  was  the  state  of  Agriculture  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  what  is  its  present  state  7 

How  may  Air  and  its  properties  be  de- 
scribed 7 

What  is  an  Air-pump  7 

What  is  Albumen  7 

What  is  Alcohol  7 

What  is  Algebra  7 

What  are  the  Algebraic  characters  7 

In  what  country  is  Algebra  suppoMd  to 
have  origlnatetl,  and  by  whom  was  it  In- 
troduced into  Europe  ? 

What  is  Alkali  7 

What  is  Allegiance  7 

What  is  an  Allegory  7 

To  what  class  of  animals  does  the . 
belong  7 

What  is  Alloy  7 

How  is  the  Pimento  Tree  described  1 

What  is  an  Almanac  7 

Who  constructed  the  first  Nautical  Almanac  7 
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QUESTIONS. 


What  Jsan  AlpliabPt? 

Are  the  AiphabetR  of  all  nations  alike  1 

llHve  the  Chinef»e  arty  Alphabet? 

Wliat  is  Altitude  1 

How  are  accessible  Altitudes  measured  ? 

How  are  inaccessible  altitudes  measured  ? 

What  IS  the  altitude  of  a  star  f 

What  is  Ahmi  7 

What  is  an  Amalgam  1 

What  is  Amber "? 

What  is  signified  by  the  word  Amen"? 

What  is  Amercement  1 

What  is  Ammonia,  and  what  are  its  principal 

uses? 
How  are  Amphibia  defined  ? 
What  was  the  institution  of  the  Amphyc- 

tions  ? 
Wiiat  is  an  Amphitheatre  1 
What  is  Amplification  ? 
What  is  an  Amulet  1 
What  is  Anachronism  1 
What  is  Analogy  1 
What  is  Analysis'? 
What  science  is  Anatomy,  and  what  are  its 

applications '{ 
What  is  Comparative  Anatomy  1 
Were  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  Anatomy? 
By  whom    were   the  Romans  instructed  in 

Anatomy? 
Was    practical    anatomy   permitted   among 

the  Arabs? 
Have  the    Italians    advanced    the  study  of 

anatomy  ? 
What  discovery  was  made  by  Harvey  ? 
Who  have  been  the  most  eminent  anatomists 

of  modern  times? 
What  are  the  uses  of  the  Anchor  ? 
Who  are  signified  by  the  Ancients  ? 
What  are  Androidos  ? 
What  is  an  Animal  ? 
What  are  Animal  flowers? 
What  are  Animalcules? 
Do  oils  and  ardent  spirits  exhibit  Animalcules? 
Does  rain  water  contain  Animalcules  ? 
What  are  the  six  classes  into  which  animals 

are  divided  ? 
What  is  signified  by  the  term  Antarctic  ? 
What  is  an  Antelope  ? 
What  are  the  Antenna?  of  insects  ? 
Wlio  are  Antipodes? 
What  is  tlie  distinguishing  character  of  the 

white  Ants  ? 
What  is  the  highest  order  of  the  class  Simia, 

in  Zoology  ? 
Wliat  is  an  Apiary  ? 
Who  are  Apostles  ? 
What  is  Apotheosis  ? 
What  is  understood  by  Apprehension  ? 
What  is  Approximation  ? 
What  is  an  Aqueduct  ? 
How  is  Arabia  described  ? 
What  are  Arabic  characters? 
What  is  an  Arch  ? 
What  is  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  English 

church  ? 
Was  Archery  ever  encouraged  in  Britain  ? 
What  was    the  d  inference   between  archers 

and  cross-bowmen  7 
What  is  Architecture,  and  how  is  that  science 

divided  ? 
Were  commodious  habitations    constructed 

in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  ? 
What  monuments  remain  which  exhibit  the 

fkill  of  the  Egyptians  m  Architecture  ? 


Do  any  Persian  and  Babylonish  ruins  re- 
semble those  of  Egypt? 

How  does  Vetniviiis  describe  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Architecture  ? 

In  what  manner  did  the  Greeks  improve 
upon  the  ancient  Architecture  ? 

Wlifit  was  the  origin  of  the  Doric  order — 
of  the  Ionic— of  the  Corinthian— of  the  Tus- 
can— of  the  Composite  ? 

What  is  the  Caryatic  order? 

Underwhat  emperor  was  Architecture  brought 
to  the  highest  perfection  at  Rome  ? 

What  was  the  Architecture  of  the  middle 
ages? 

What  are  the  distinctive  charactera  of  the 
Saxon,  Gothic,  and  Norman  styles  ? 

What  are  the  principal  features  of  the  mo- 
dern Gothic,  and  what  are  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  it? 

What  is  the  history  of  Modern  Architec- 
ture ? 

What  are  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  ? 

What  is  Arithmetic,  and  how  is  ifcdivided? 

What  is  Arsenic  ? 

How  is  the  term  Art  defined  ? 

What  is  an  Artery  ? 

What  is  Artillery  ? 

Are  the  Arundelian  Marbles  important  re- 
cords of  ancient  history  ? 

Is  Asbestos  combustible  ? 

What  serpent  of  Egypt  is  remarkable  ? 

By  what  mode  are  metals  separated  from 
their  combination  with  other  substances  ? 

Was  Astrology  a  true  science  ? 

What  science  describes  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies? 

What  account  does  Joscphus  give  of  the 
origin  of  Astronomy? 

What  theories  did  the  Chaldeans  form  con- 
cerning the  system  of  the  universe  ? 

Did  the  Egyptians  cultivate  Astronomy  ? 

What  knowledge  of  Astronomy  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Indians  and  the  ('hinese? 

From  whom  did  the  Greeks  receive  their  first 
knowledge  of  Astronomy,  and  who  were 
their  most  distinguished  astronomers  7 

What  were  the  theories  of  Pythagoras — of 
Philolaus— of  Hicetus— of  Meton,  and  Euc- 
temon  ? 

Who  was  tlie  inventor  of  the  armillary 
sphere  ? 

What  were  principal  inventions  and  disco- 
veries of  Archimedes,  and  of  Hipparchus  ? 

What  was  the  Ptolemaic  system  ? 

How  did  the  Arabians  advance  the  science 
of  Astronomy? 

What  was  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ? 

After  whom  did  Copernicus  appear,  and 
what  was  his  system  ? 

Who  opposed  the  Copernican  system? 

What  were  the  discoveries  of  li[epler? 

Who  were  the  eminent  astronomers  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  and  how  was  Galileo 
treated  in  consequence  of  his  doctrines  1 

What  instrument  did  Galileo  invent,  and 
what  use  did  he  make  of  it  ? 

Who  is  the  most  distinguished  of  modern 
astronomers,  'and  what  arc  his  principal 
discoveries? 

Wiiat  were  the  services  of  Mr.  Flamstead   , 
and  Dr.  Halley  to  the  science  of  astronomy? 

By  what  experiment  was  the  earth  den\on- 
sitrated  to  bo  :ui  oblate  spheroid? 
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How  was  Afltronomy  advancpJ  in  the  elgli- 
teenth  century,  ana  liow  in  the  nineteenlli  1 

Wliat  new  planets  Imve  been  discovered  in 
the  nineteentii  ceiitmy'? 

WIk)  (in  Mythology)  was  Atlas  1 

What  is  the  Atmosphere  f 

Is  the  pressure  of  the  Atmosphere  always  the 
same'? 

By  what  rule  is  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
supposed  to  diminish  1 

How  is  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
regulated  ? 

What  is  an  Atom,  and  what  is  the  atomical 
philosophy  t 

What  is  the  Atomic  theory  in  chymistry? 

What  is  Attraction,  and  liow  is  it  distinguish- 
ed 7 

What  is  tlie  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  and 
what  arc  its  principal  efTerts  1 

What  is  Magnetic  Attraction— Attraction  of 
Electricity— and  C'iiymical  Attraction  1 

What  is  the  second  class  of  animals  in  the 
I,inna?an  system,  and  wliat  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  tiiis  class  7 

What  are  tlie  Auricles— o{  the  ear,  and  of  tlie 
heart"? 

What  is  Aurora  Borealis  1 

What  is  Aurora  anstralis  ? 

What  is  the  Aula  dafe  1 

What  is  the  population  of  Austria  7 

Wliat  is  an  Automaton  1 

Whis  16  signified  by  tiic  word  Axiom? 

What  is  an  Axis — ingcomotiy— in  mechanics 
— in  astronomy  1 

B. 

Wliat   is  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet, 

and  its  most  important  uses  J 
Wliat  idol  of  the  Chaldeans  resembled  the 

Mars  of  the  Greeks  1 
What  is  a  Bagpipe  7 
What  is  the  otfice  of  the  Balance  ? 
How  does  tlie  Baltimore  Oriole  build  its  nest? 
What  are  the  uses  of  the  Banana  tree? 
How  do  the  Turks  use  the  drug  called  Bangue? 
What  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the 

vegetable  kingdom  7 
What  was  the  origin  of  Btmksl 
Of  how  many  kinds  are  Banks  7 
What  is  the  greatest  Bank  in  the  world  7 
When  was   the  bank  of  tlic  United  States 

chartered  7 
Are  there  many  banks  in  tlie  United  States  7 
What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  Baimian 

sect  7 
What  are  different  meanings  of  the  word 

Barbl 
Did  Barbers  ever  nractisc  surgery  7 
Who  were  Bards  1 
Froin  what  country  were  Barn  Fowl  imported 

into  Kurope,  and  what  is  the  character  of 

these  domestic  birds? 
What  is  a  B»iromet(!r,  and  how  does  tlie  at- 

iiumpkpre  act  upon  lliat  instrument? 
Wliat  irt  a  Ikiron  1 
What  are  Barrows?  * 

Whal  ;nv  Iti.ivt.^s? 
Wi,      ,    i; 
W 

•;; 

^^  '  •' "  inooM  and,R  birdi 


What  Is  a  Battle  ? 

How  many  species  of  Beara  are  there  7 

Is  the  Beaver  an  intelligent  animal? 

If!  the  economy  of  Bees  curious? 

What  is  a  Bell,  and  what  are  some  of  the 

most  remarkable  bells  in  the  world  1 
What  is  Bismuth  7 
What  is  Bissextile,  or  Leap  Year  1 
What  is  Bitiunen  7 
What  are  Bivalves? 
IIow  is  the  Black  Grouse  described? 
What  is  Blanching? 
What  is  Blazonry  7 
What  is  a  Block  7 
What  is  Blood  7 
What  variety  of  the  Hound  is  remarkable  for 

his  exquisite  scent? 
What  is  the  Blnw-Pipe? 
What  is  the  most  remarkable  serpent  of  South 

America  7 
Wliat  is  signified  by  the  term  Body  in  geome- 
try?* 
Of  how  many  kinds  are  the  bodies,  termed 

regular  7 
What  are  irregular  bodies  7 
What  is  Body  in  Physics,  and  when  is  a  body 

hard,  soft,  and  elastic  7 
What  degree  of  heat  is  the  Boiling-Point? 
Is  the  same  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  the 

boiling  of  all  fluids? 
What  are  Bones,  and  what  number  of  bones 

is  found  in  the  liuman  body  7 
What  is  a  B(K)k  7 
Was  paper  always  used  as  the  material  of 

books  7 
U}>on  what  did  the  poete  and  legislators  of 

(Jreece cause  vei-ses  and  laws  t«»  be  written? 
Upon  what  did  the  nortliern  nations  of  Europe 

write  7 
Upon  wliat  substance  did  the  Romans  write  ? 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  word  Book  7 
Why  was  what  is  now  called  a  book  once 

called  a  voluvien  7 
Have   b(M)ks  ever  been  scarce    in   Europe, 

and  what  art  has  contributed  to  multiply 

them  7 
What  is  the  art  of  Bookkeeping  ? 
What  is  Botany,  and  what  are  the  chief  dis- 
tinctions of  plants  7 
How  are  Roots  <listinguished  7 
Wliat  is  the  diflerence  of  the  Trunk  and  Uie 

Stalk  of  plants  7 
What  is  a  Bud,  and  what  are  Its  uses  ? 
What  is  a  Leaf,  and  what  are  some  of  the  ap- 

nendages  of  I^eaves  7 
Vvhat  is  Inflorescence,  and  what  names  are 

given  to  the  different  formations  of  flowers  I 
What  is  Fructification.and  wliat arellieditlbi- 

ent  parts  of  flowere  7 
How  may  Fruits,  or  Seeds,  be  described? 
Docs  the  science  of  Botany  teach  more  than 

the  structure  of  plunts  7 
TJio  anatomy  of  plants,  comprehends  what 

parts? 
Wliat  are  the  chymical  constituents  of  plants  7 
Wliat  are  the  diseases  of  plants  1         « 
Who  among  the  Greeks  studied  the  laws  of 

vegetable  lif«!  7 
Did  the  Konians  reduce  the  nature  of  plants 

to  a  science  I 
Who  in  lMiiop,>,  siiii'e  tlie  pivtronth  rentnrv. 
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QUESTIONS. 


Who  in  tlie  eighteenth  century  was  the 
inof?t  eminent  BoUnist,  and  what  is  his 
system  f 

How  are  classes  of  plants  distinguished  by 
Linnaeus? 

What  are  the  distinctions  of  tlie  orders  7 

What  is  a  Bramin  1 

What  is  the  Brain,  and  how  are  its  parts  dis- 
tinguished? 

Wliat  are  the  organs  of  Respiration  in  fishes? 

How  is  the  country  of  Brazil  described  ? 

What  is  the  Bread  Fruit  tree,  and  what  the 
qualities  of  its  fruit? 

What  is  Brewing  ? 

What  is  a  Brigantine  ? 

What  is  Bronze  ? 

Who  were  the  Buccaneers  ? 

Of  what  countries  is  the  Buflalo  a  native,  and 
how  is  he  hunted? 

What  are  Bulbs  ? 

What  are  Bull  Fights  ? 

What  is  the  Burning-glass,  and  what  experi- 
ments liave  been  made  witli  buriiing- 
glasses  7 

What  is  a  Butterfly,  and  to  what  transform- 
ations is  this  genus  of  insects  subject? 

What  is  a  Buzzard  ? 

c. 

What  are  the  most  remarkable  uses  of  the 
letter  C  ? 

What  signifies  the  word  Cabala  ? 

What  was  the  Caduceus  ? 

Who  was  Caesar  ? 

What  is  a  Calendar  ? 

What  is  Calico  ? 

Who  were  the  successors  of  Mahomet  ? 

What  is  Caloric  ? 

What  three  forms  of  matter  are  produced  by 
different  distributions  of  caloric  7 

What  two  states  of  caloric  are  most  remark- 
able? 

What  are  the  most  effects  produced  by  the 
actiono{  free  caloric  7 

Is  combined  caloric  perceptible  to  the  sense  ? 

What  are  supposed  to  be  the  sources  of  Ca- 
loric? 

What  are  principal  varieties  of  the  Camel, 
and  what  the  uses  of  that  animal  ? 

What  is  the  Giraffe? 

What  is  Camphor? 

What  IS  a  Canal  ? 

Since  what  time  have  canals  become  com- 
mon in  Europe  ? 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  Erie  Canal — when 
was  it  begun  and  finished,  and  at  what  ex- 
pense ? 

What  otlier  canals  in  the  United  States  exhi- 
bit the  enterprise  of  the  nation  ? 

How  is  a  Cannon  described,  and  when  was 
the  use  of  them  introduced  into  the  art  of 
war? 

What  is  the  Canon  of  Scripture  ? 

What  insect  is  useful  in  medicine  ? 

What  signifies  the  epithet  Capillary,  and 
what  experiment  exhibits  the  law  of  Capil- 
lary Attraction  1 

What  is  the  building  called,  in  which  a  legis- 
lature sometimes  assembles,  and  how  is 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  i>tates  described  7 

What  is  a  Caravan  ? 

What  are  Inns  called  in  some  oriental  coun 
tries  7 


What  is  Carbon,  and  what  are  Its  principal 

uses? 
What  is  Carbonic  Acid  ? 
What  are  tlie  Cardinal  Points  ? 
What  are  (Jards? 
When,  and  for  whose  diversion,  were  Cards 

invented  ? 
What  is  signified  by  the  diflerent  figures  upon 


playing  cards  7 
What  is  th( 


the  operation  of  Careening? 
Who  arc  Carmelites? 
What  is  the  art  of  Carpentry  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Carte-blanche  1 
What  are  Cartoons  ? 
What  are  Caryatides  ? 
What  is  Cashmere? 
Of  what  plant  did  the  native  Americans  make 

bread  ? 
What  are  the  Castes  of  liindoostan  1 
What  is  a  Castle? 
What  are  Catacombs  ? 
Who  were  Catechumens  ? 
What  are  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  1 
What  is  signified  by  the  epithet  Catholic? 
What  is  a  Cavern  ? 
What  is  (.Juyenne  Pepper,  and  what  are  Its 

uses? 
What  was  the  ofllce  of  Censor  in  ancient 

Rome? 
What  are  Censors  in  modern  times? 
What  is  the  Centre  of  Gravity  ? 
What  are  understood   by  Centrifugal  and 

Centripetal  forces  ? 
What  is  a  Century  ? 
Who  was  Ceres  ? 
What  are  different  applications  of  the  word 

Certainty  ? 
What  is  a  Challenge  ? 
What  is  the  Chameleon  ? 
What  is  the  office  of  Chamberlain  ? 
What  oflicer  in  England  is  next  in  dignity  to 

the  sovereign  ? 
What  is  a  court  of  Chancery  ? 
What  is  a  Chaplain  ? 
What  was  a  Chariot? 
What  is  Cheese? 
What  is  the  game  of  Chess,  and  what  is  its 

best  use  ? 
What  insect  in  the  West  Indies  is  troublesome 

and  dangerous  ? 
What  are  the  extent,  populousness,  curiosities, 

and  national  character  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire? 
WTiat  is  Chiromancy  ? 
What  is  Chocolate  ? 

What  festival  celebrates  the  nativity  of  Clirist? 
What  does  the  science  of  Chronology  teacli  ? 
On  what  account  is  it  supposed  that  the  He- 
brews observed  weeks  ot  seven  days  ? 
Of  what  duration  were  the  weeks  of  the 

Greeks  and  Romans  ? 
From  whom  have  we  taken  the  names  of  the 

days  of  the  week  ? 
What  is  a  year  ? 
Did  the   Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  Greeks, 

adopt  the   same   division  of  time   for  a 

l^ear  ?        » 

hat  was  the  Roman  year,  and  who  reformed 

the  calendar  ? 
What   computation,    and    what   calculation 

consequent  to  it,  was  made  in  1582  ? 
What  is  signified  by  Old  and  Netn  Style  7 
Whut  attempt  was  made  by  the  Greeks  to- 
ward^ p.  regulai  system  of  Clu-onology  7 


Will! 
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What  were  the  Metonic  Cycle,  tlie  Cycle  of 

Eudoxus,  and  the  Calippic  Period  1 
What  are  the  Solar  Cycle,  the  Dionysian,  and 

Julian  Period  1 
Is  the  application  of  Chronology  to  history 

of  late  date  7 
What  is  signified  by  the  word  Church? 
What  does  the  science  of  Chymistry  teach, 

and  what  arc  its  uses  1 
What  is  the  first  distinction  made  by  Chy- 

mlsts  in  respect  to  substances  1 
What  are  simple  substances! 
What  are  compound  substances  7 
What  rank  among  compounds  is  given  to 

Acids — how  are  acids  formed,  and  how  are 

they  distinguished  1 
What  are  salts— when  are  salts  denominated 

neutral — when  arc  they  distinguished  by 

the  prefixes,  super  and  sub  ;  ana  when  are 

they  termed  triple  salts  7 
What  are  Alloys  and  Amalgams  1 
What  are  some  of  the  substances  termed 

compound  combustibles  7 
Of  what  does  Chymical  Action  consist? 
What  are  signified  by  Decern {xjsition  and 

Combination  1 
What  are  Analysis  and  Synthesis  1 
In  what  modes  does  tlie  principle  of  attraction 

manifest  itself,  and  by  what  processes  are 

chymical  investigations  pursued  1 
In  connexion  with  what  arts  were  chymical 

laws  first  manifested  t 
What  false  science  contributed  to  the  deve 

lopment  of  true  chymical  science? 
Did  the  Science  of  Medicine  and  the  useful 

arts  afibrd  new  lights  to  Chymistry  ? 
Who  iu  Europe,  and  in  recent  times,  have  con 

tributed  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch 

of  human  knowledge  1 
What  is  Cinnamon? 
What  is  a  Circumference? 
How  is  the  Circumferentor? 
What  is  a  Circus  ? 

In  what  vessels  is  rain-water  preserved  ? 
What  is  Citron  ? 
In  what  building  are  courts  held  in  the  city 

of  New- York? 
What  animal  affords  musk  7 
On  what  occasion  was  the  Civic  Crown  be- 
stowed ? 
What  is  signified  by  the  Civil  Year? 
What  literary  works  are  Classics? 
Who  among  the  ancients  arc  classic  authors? 
What  is  Clay  ? 

What  are  the  principal  clays  7 
Who  are  the  Clergy  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Client? 
Do  physicians  regard  any  period  of  human 

life  as  critical  7 
What  is  the  dilFercncc  of  a  Cloud,  Mist,  and 

Fog? 
What  plant  produces  Cloves? 
What  IS  Coagulation  ? 
What  mineral  is  used  for  fuel,  and  where  is 

it  found? 
What  an;  Coats  nf  Arrns? 

Wli  t  (.'occuluB  Indlcus? 

Wl  I  lying  red  7 

Wh  ivity  of  tii«i  ear  called! 

Uow  I  nh  of  the  CuckcUoflbr 

a:  l.U? 

Wh.;> 
What  vrncubli;  aubitonce  is  manufactured 

into  Chocolatcl 


Of  what  countries  is  the  Cocoa-Not-Tree  a 
native,  jmd  what  are  its  uses? 

What  fish  abounds  near  Newfoundland? 

Of  what  countries  is  the  Cofl'ee-Tree  a  na- 
tive? 

What  is  the  operation  of  Coining  ? 

How  many  pieces  of  money  by  means  of  im- 
proved machinery  may  be  stamped  in 
an  hour? 

Is  Cold  only  the  abstraction  of  heat  7 

What  order  of  insects  has  four  vrings  ? 

What  is  a  Collar  in  Heraldry  ? 

What  is  a  Colony  ? 

What  immense  statue  was  anciently  placed 
in  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  ? 

What  is  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of  Colours! 

What  are  primary  colours  ? 

What  are  secondary  colours  ? 

What  is  a  Column  in  architecture,  and  vrhai 
are  its  different  pails? 

What  are  supporters  of  Combustion  ? 

Is  Oxygen  ever  obtained  alone,  and  what  are 
its  principal  combinations  ? 

Wliat  is  a  Comet  ? 

Wliat  is  Commerce  ? 

What  fact  recorded  in  scripture  proves  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Arabians  were  engaged 
in  mutual  traffic  in  an  early  period  of  nu 
man  society  7 

What  people  of  Asia  wore  next  distinguishea 
in  the  history  of  Commerce,  and  what 
were  the  pi-incipal  cities  of  that  people? 

WJiat  colony  did  the  Phoenicians  establish  in 
Africa,  and  what  were  the  achievements  of 
the  Carthaginians  ? 

What  Avas  the  state  of  Egyptian  commerce 
under  the  successors  of  Alexander? 

Did  Commerce  flourish  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire? 

What  brought  Commerce  to  a  stand  in  Eu- 
rope, and  what  was  the  origin  of  Venice  1 

What  city  became  the  rival  of  Venice? 

What  cities  in  Germany  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  modern  history  of  Com- 
merce, and  how  was  their  prosperity  che- 
rished by  the  governments  of  Europe? 

Did  the  Hanseatic  cities  preserve  the  har- 
mony of  their  intercourse  with  the  states 
of  Germany? 

What  cities  of  Germany  are  still  called  Honsc 
towns? 

What  important  discoveries  in  the  fifteenth 
century  extended  European  commerce  ? 

How  did  the  Dutch  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ? 

Did  the  Hritons  follow  trade  ? 

Did  the  Saxon  kings  of  Britain  cherish  com- 
merce ? 

What  progress  did  commerce  make  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edwanl  I.— in  that  of 
Edward  HI.— and  in  that  of  Edward  IV. 

When  did  the  English  commence  their  trade 
witli  Russia  ? 

What  was  the  progress  of  trade  in  England 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ? 

When  was  the  East-India  Company  found- 
ed? 

In  what  manner  has  BngUsh  commerce  con- 
tinned  to  increase? 

What  IS  the  ctmimand  of  a  Commodorol 

What  vj  the  Miu-iner's  Compass? 

What  is  ('ouiposing  (in  I*rintlng7) 

Of  what  orders  in  Architectura  ii  ibfi  Com* 
poel to  fanned)  / 
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"Which  of  the  five  orders  in  Architecture  is 

the  most  highly  ornamented  1 
Does  the  Concave  Lens  operate  like  the  Con 

vex  Lens  'I 
What  four  specimens  of  the  Concave  Lens 

arc  indicated  by  the  letters,  A  B  C  D? 
What  is  Conchology  1 

How  are  testaceous  animals  composed  1 

What  are  Conductors  (in  Electricity  7) 

What  is  the  American  Vulture? 

What  is  a  Cone — in  Geometry — in  Botany— 

in  Conchology  1 
What  is  Confirmation  7 

Who  was  Confucius'f 

What  is  Congelation  *? 

By  what  known  laws  is  Congelation  rcgula 
ted? 

What  is  a  Congregation  1 

What  is  Conjugating  (in  Grammar?) 

What  is  Consequence  ? 

What  is  a  Constellation  ? 

In  wliat  ancient  writings  are  Constellations 
mentioned? 

What  is  the  Constitution  of  a  country  1 

What  are  Converging  rays  ? 

Wliat  is  an  a^feembly  of  the  church  called  ? 

Wliat  is  a  Coot? 

IIow  much  heavier  is  Copper  than  water? 

Wliat  mode  of  printing  is  Copper-plate 
Printing? 

What  in  law  is  Copyright  1 

Ilow  is  Coral  described  ? 

From  what  tree  is  Cork  obtained  ? 

What  use  do  tlie  Chinese  make  of  tlie  Cor- 
morant ? 

What  is  Maize? 

What  machine  is  used  for  pulverizing  corn  ? 

What  association  is  called  a  Corporation  ? 

What  is  a  Corsair  ? 

What  people  inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Nei- 
per  and  the  Don  1 

What  veg'etable  product  is  an  important  arti- 
cle in  American  manufactures  ? 

What  is  a  Covenant  V 

What  is  a  Council  of  War? 

What  disease  is  an  antidote  to  Small  Pox  ? 

Wliat  are  Crabs,  and  what  species  is  re- 
markable 1 

What  is  Credit,  (in  Commerce?) 

What  is  a  Crescent  ? 

What  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  lizard  tribe? 

What  is  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  ? 

What  is  a  Crown  ? 

What  Wars  were  called  Crusades  ? 

What  is  the  characteristic  of  the  class  Cryp- 
togam! a  ? 

What  sul)stancc  is  Crystal  ? 

Wliat  is  the  process  of  Crystallization  ? 

What  is  a  Cube? 

What  is  a  Cupola  ? 

What  was  the  Curfew  ? 

Wliat  is  Currency  (in  law  ?) 

Who  w.'is  Cybelc  ? 

What  tree  is  an  emblem  of  death? 

D. 

What  is  the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
of  what  terms  is  it  used  distinctively  aa  an 
initial  ? 

W^hat  is  a  Dairy  ? 

What  tree  produces  Dates? 

What  insect  liveg  but  one  day? 

What  13  a  Death-watch  ? 


What  is  understood  by  Debenture  ? 
What  is  a  space  of  ten  days  called  ? 
What  are  the  ten  comnuindmenta   usually 

termed  ? 
What  distinguishes  the  class  Decandria  1 
What  is  Decomposition? 
What  is  Defamation  ? 
Who  was  styled  Defender  of  the  Faith  ? 
What  is  a  Depot  ? 
What  is  Despotism  ? 
Wliat  is  Detonation  ? 
Wliat  is  Dia;  res  is? 
What  were  the  Greek  Dialects  ? 
What  is  the  hardest  of  all  bodies  ? 
What  diamonds  are  of  the  greatest  value  1 
What  country  affords  many  Diamonds  ? 
What  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  insects  in 

the  world  ? 
How  is  the  class  Diandria  distinguished  1 
What  wJis  a  Dictator  ? 
How  is  the  class  Didynamia  known? 
What  is  a  Die  (in  coining  ?) 
What  ia  Digitalis  ? 
How  is  the  class  Dioccia  known  ? 
What  is  Diplomacy  ? 

What  is  a  Dispensation  in  Ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs? 
What  is  a  Distich  ? 
What  is  Distillation? 
What  is  Distributive  justice  ? 
How  were  hymns  to  the  heathen  god  Bacchus 

denominated  ? 
How  is  the  term    Dividend  understood  in 

commerce? 
What  was  Divination  ? 
Is  the  Diving-bell  a  useful  machine  ? 
What  is  signified  by  the  term  Doctor  ? 
What  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 

botanic  class  Dodecandria  ? 
How  has  Linnaeus  cl.iBsed  the  Dolphin  ? 
How  is  the  game  Domino  played? 
What  are  the  habits  of  the  Dormoase  ? 
Are  there  more  than  one  sort  of  Dove  ? 
What  is  the  Dragon  Fly? 
How  do  Dragoons  fight  ? 
What  is  Drapery  ? 
What  game  is  sometimes  played  on  a  Clipss- 

board? 
What  are  the  fancies  of  a  man  in   sleep 

called  ? 
What  is  Drilling  ? 
What  is  the  Camel    with  a  single    bunch 

called  ? 
Is  there  any  mode  of  recovering  drowned  per- 
sons ? 
Who  were  the  niinisters  of  •religion  among 

the  ancient  Britons  ? 
What  is  a  Dry -dock  ? 
What  is  a  Duel  ? 
Who   were   two  of    the   most    remarkable 

Dwarfs? 
Of  what  bodies  does  the  science  of  Dynamics 
treat? 

E. 

What  arc  some  remarkable  uses  of  the  letter 
E? 

WJiat  is  the  strongest,  swiftest,  ai>d  boldest 
of  birds  ? 

Wliat  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  what  are 
t ha  concha,  the  tympanum,  and  the  eusta- 
chian tube? 

What  IS  Earth  (in  astronomy  ?) 
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Where  is  tlie  Earth's  orbit? 

How  far  is  the  Earth  from  the  sun  1 

What  arc  the  Earth's  inotiuns  1 

Of  what  is  the  Earth's  surface  composed  1 

What  is  tlte  true  account  of  Uie  origin  of  the 
Earth?  ^~-^ 

What  is  an  EJarthquake"? 

What  feast  of  the  Christian  Clmrch  celebrates 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  t 

What  is  Eljony  t 

What  is  an  Echo  1 

Wliere  are  tlie  most  remarkable  Echoes  1 

What  is  an  Eclipse  f 

Do  Eclipses  of  the  Moon  liappcn  at  the  nete 
and/uU  moon  ? 

How  long  may  the  Sun  be  totally  eclipsed  1 

What  is  the  general  sense  of  the  word  Econo- 
my? 

What  is  Education  1 

What  arc  the  cluiractcristica  of  the  Eel  7 

What  is  an  Effigy  1 

Wliat  is  Ellluvia? 

When  is  a  body  said  to  be  Elastic— when 
Aard— when  soft  7 

Is  water  non-elastic  1 

What  is  the  most  elastic  fluid  with  whicli 
we  are  acquainted  1 

What  is  supposed  to  produce  that  consistence 
of  bodies  called  solidity  imA  fluidity  1 

What  is  the  mode  of  Election  to  public 
offices? 

What  is  an  Electric! 

What  are  Non-electrics  1 

What  appearances  are  exhibited  by  Electrics? 

What  is  the  Electric  Fluid  ? 

What  is  the  Electrical  Apparatus  ? 

What  science  treats  of  the  Electric  Power? 

Have  any  animals  the  power  to  give  Electric 
shocks  ? 

Were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  the  Elec- 
tric fluid  ? 

Who,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
immediately  after,  made  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  Electricity  ? 

Were  the  experiments  of  Mr.  fJrey  service- 
able in  the  science  of  Electricity  ? 

Who  at  different  times  has  fiirther  prose- 
cuted discoveries  in  Electricity  ? 

What  is  signified  hy  Elements— -mChymistry 
— In  Geometry — m  Divinity — in  Grammar? 

What  quadruped  is  the  largest  at  present 
known  ? 

Wliat  is  signified  by  the  Elevation  of  the 
Host? 

What  large  species  of  Stag  was  once  common 
In  Ireland  ? 

Of  what  docs  Elocution  consist  ? 

What  art  preserves  the  form  of  dead  bo- 
dies? 

What  precious  ntone  is  of  a  green  colour? 

What  IS  an  Empiric  ? 

What  is  Endorsing  ? 

Of  what  languages  is  the  English  compound- 
ed? 

What  is  the  southern  division  of  Great  Bri- 
tain? 

What  arc  the  physical  and  social  advantages 
..f  Ciilanjf 

^>  Ml  of  England,  and  wliat  is 


V<  llii^i.tviii;;  m\  ancient  art  ? 
What  are  the  eHgravingn  lUtil  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  ? 


hi 


Was  the  art  of  Engraving  known  to  the  Carl- 

ans,  the  Celta;,  and  the  Egyptians  ? 
What  state  of  the  art  do   Phoenician   coins 

exhibit? 
What  curious  remnant  of   antiquity  repre- 
sents the  art  of  Engraving  in  Britain  several 

centuries  ago? 
In  connexion  with  what  arts  was  Engraving 

first  employed  in  England,  and  for  what 
urpose? 

hat  is  tlic  supposed  origin  of  Engraving 

n\M)n  paper? 
In  what  country  was  Engraving  on  wood  first 

practised,  and  who  were  the  most  eminent 

engravers  ? 
Wliat  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 

prints  1 
When  were  Mezzotinto  and  Aquatinta  first 

practised  ? 
What  are  the  cliaracters  of  the  botanic  class 

Enncandria? 
What  science  describes  Insects  ? 
What  are  the  principal  parts  of  Insects? 
How  are  eyes  disposed  in  Insects  ? 
What  are  Antcnnaj  ? 
How  is  the  mouth  of  Insects  described  ? 
Wliat  are  the  several  parts  of  the  trunk  in 

Insects  ? 
Wliat  is  the   third  division  of  an   Insect's 

body,  and  its  parts,  and  their  uses  ? 
What  are  the  extremities  of  Insects  ? 
What  number  of  wings  belong  to  Insects? 
Is  the  internal  structure  of  Insects  easily  de- 
monstrated ? 
Do   the  digestive  organs  of  Insects  exhibit 

great  variety  ? 
Are  the  respiratory  organs  of  Insects  similar 

to  those  of  other  animals  ? 
Are  Insects  bloodless  7 
How  is  secretion  performed  in  Insects  ? 
How  is  sex  distinguished  in  Insects? 
What  am  the  Metamorphoses  of  Insects  ? 
Wiiat  is  the  first— second— third— fourth  state 

of  Insects  ? 
What  is  the  duration  of  existence  in  Insects? 
What  are  the  seven  orders  which  Linnaeus 

introduced  into  Entomology? 
Were  the  ancipiiirf  acqvuiinted  with  the  sci- 
ence of  Entomology  I 
Who  iu  the  seventeenth  century  wrote  upon 

Entomology  ? 
What  optical  instrument  renders  important 

service  to  Entomology? 
What  have  the  labours  of   Swaninicrdam, 

Riy,  Willoufihby,   and  I.inna3us,  severally 

accomplished  in  Entomology  ? 
What  is  the  Epicurean  PhiKtsoohy  ? 
What  is  comniemorated  by  tno  festival  of 

EpiphtUiy  ? 
What  arc  the  principal  Epochs  in  the  history 

of  mankind  ? 
What  is  I'ijuilibrium  ? 
Wluit  is  the  Equinoctial  Line? 
What  is  a  Court  of  Equity  ? 
What  is  the  Ermine? 
What  proof  of  providential  cnre  is  exhibited 

in  the   habita  of  animals  inhabiting  the 


n?) 
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QUESTIONS. 


What  remarkable   mountain   exists  in  the 

island  of  Sicily  1 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Evange- 

lisf? 
What  is  the  Eucharist? 
WhatisEvill 
What  is  Euphony  ? 
What  is  Exchange  (in  Commerce?) 
What  is  Excommunication  ? 
What  is  Exhibition  ? 
What  is  Expansion  ? 
What  is  Experimental  Philosophy  ? 
What  is  signified  by  Ex  Post  Facto  ? 
What  is  Exuvia?  ? 
What  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  what  are  its 

paits? 

F. 

What  arc  some  of  the  most  remarkable  uses 
of  the  letter  F  ? 

What  is  a  Fable  ? 

What  are  Faculties  (in  the.  Universities  ?) 

What  is  Faculty  (in  Physics  ?) 

What  use  was  formerly  made  of  the  Falcon  ? 

What  is  a  Farce  ? 

What  is  Farina  ? 

What  optical  illusion  is  sometimes  produced 
in  the  Strait  of  Messina  ? 

What  is  Fate  ? 

What  are  Feasts  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  term  Feel 

What  is  Felony  ? 

What  is  Fermentation? 

What  is  Feud  ? 

What  is  Fibrina  ? 

What  Fruit  of  the  tropics  will  grow  in  the 
open  air  in  Philadelpnia? 

WJiat  is  the  use  of  a  Filtering  Stone  ? 

What  great  natural  curiosity  exists  in  the 
island  of  Staffa  ? 

By  the  action  of  what  fluid  are  all  bodies  ex- 
panded ? 
hy  is  it  presumed  that  Fire  is  a  substance? 

What  is  the  fourth  class  of  Linnajus  in 
Zoology? 

What  are  the  orders  into  which  fishes  are 
divided  ? 

What  is  the  use  of  fins,  and  what  arc  some 
of  the  habits  peculiar  to  this  class  of  ani- 
mals? 

What  is  Fixed  Air  ? 

What  is  FJamc  ? 

Of  what  plant  is  linen  made? 

What  is  Flint  ? 

Wlio  was  the  goddess  oijlowera  ? 

What  is  a  Flower? 

What  is  a  Fluid  ? 

What  is  Fluidity  ? 

What  is  the  distinction  between  liquid  and 
Jluid  bodies  ? 

What  is  Fluxions? 

In  what  seas  is  the  Flying-Fish  found  ? 

What  is  a  Focus  ? 

What  part  of  a  ship  is  the  Forecastle  ? 

Wliat  is  Forgery  ? 

What  is  a  Fort  ? 

What  is  the  science  of  wi7t/ary  architecture  1 

What  arc  the  principal  works  belonging  to  a 
Fortification  ? 

What  part  of  the  United  States  exhibits  ancient 


W?v 


W''nrtifi,cations  ? 
h       ■ 


hat   impostors  pretend  to   know  future 
eveutfi? 


Wliat  is  the  cliaracter  of  the  Fox,  and  what 

does  he  denote  in  heraldry  7 
What  is  Freezing  ? 

How  may  Freezing  be  artificially  eflectcd  ? 
What  is  a  French  Horn  ? 
What  is  the  population  of  Paris  estimated 

to  be? 
What  is  a  Frigate? 

What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  Frog  ? 
What  is  a  truncated  Cone  ? 
What  is  signified  by  the  word  Fulcrum  ? 
What  is  the  operation  of  Fulling  ? 
What  is  Fulmination  ? 
What  are  Fungi  ? 
What  is  a  Fusee  (in  clockwork  ?) 

G. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  uses 
of  the  letter  G  ? 

What  is  the  secretion  of  the  liver  ? 

What  is  a  Galley  (in  Shipbuilding  ?) 

Wliat  is  a  Galley-slave  ? 

What  is  the  Galvanic  Battery  ? 

What  is  Galvanism,  and  who  discovered  it  ? 

Who,  after  the  death  of  Galvani,  made  fur- 
ther experiments  in  Galvanism  ? 

Of  what  does  the  Voltaic  or  Galvanic  pile 
consist  ? 

Who  improved  the  Galvanic  apparatus? 

What  animals  are  regarded  as  Game  ? 

What  is  the  Gamut  (in  Music  ?) 

What  is  a  Garden  ? 

Is  Gardening  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ? 

What  Garden  has  Homer  described  ? 

What  were  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon? 

From  whom  did  the  Greeks  probably  derive 
a  taste  for  Gardening,  and  how  did  they 
embellish  their  gardens  ? 

Did  the  Romans  practise  Gardening  ? 

What  fruits  did  Lucullus  introdu%  into  Italy, 
and  where  was  his  garden  ? 

What  effect  did  the  gardening  of  Lucullus 
produce  in  Europe  ? 

What  is  the  taste  of  modern  Gardening  ? 

What  is  the  Order  of  the  Garter? 

How  are  Gas-lights  produced  ? 

Is  oil-gas  prefcra])Ie  to  coal-gas  ? 

What  is  the  Gasometer  ? 

What  in  animal  bodies  is  the  principal  sol- 
vent of  food  ? 

What  is  the  Gazelle  ? 

What  is  a  Gazette? 

What  is  a  Gem  ? 

How  are  Gfems  imitated? 

What  is  Generic  character  (in  natural  his- 
tory ?) 

What  is  the  second  case  in  Greek  and  Latin 
nouns? 

What  is  signified  by  the  term  Gentiles? 

What  is  a  Gentleman  ? 

What  science  describes  the  Earth? 

What  department  of  Geography  is  chorogra- 
phy — topography — ancient  geography — sa- 
cred geography  ? 

What  circles  are  marked  upon  the  artificial 
globe,  and  for  what  purpose  ? 

\^^at  are  climates  and  zones  ? 

Who  are  antipodes— antmci— per iaud  7 

How  are  different  portions  of  land  distin- 
guished  ? 

How  are  different  portions  of  water 
guished  1 

How  is  the  earth  2^olitically  divided  1 
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Dees  Geograpliy  treat  of  lite  fiction  of  tides, 
win€ls,  and  the  meteorological  peculiarities 
of  dirterent  regions  «f  tiie  earth '{ 

By  what  representations  is  the  science  of 
Geography  illustrated  1 

What  are  the  signs  by  which  the  natural  and 
artificial  features  of  the  globe  are  indi- 
cated 1 

What  are  the  uses  of  the  artificial  globe  1 

Were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  Geogra- 
phy 1 

what  authoi-s  among  the  Greeks  contain 
ge<jgrapiiical  notices? 

Who.iirst  applied  astronomical  principles  to 
Gecgraphy  7 

Did  tiie  Romans  render  Geography  more  cor- 
rect? 

flow  did  Ptolemy  improve  the  science  of 
Geography  1 

Wiio,  in  successive  ages,  has  extended  the 
knowledge  of  Geography  1 

What  science  treats  of  the  structure  of  the 
globe  1 

Under  what  two  heads  may  Geology  be  con- 
sidered 7 

Is  the  fact  of  a  universal  Deluge  demonstra- 
ted by  many  appearances  of  the  eartii  t 

What  is  the  structure  of  mountains  7 

What  are  primitive  rocks  1 

What  are  diluvium  and  alluvium? 

What  is  the  formation  of  transition  rocks  1 

What  are  the  organic  remains  found  in  the 
earth"? 

Do  the  remains  of  animals  found  in  different 
places  correspond  with  the  present  native 
animals  of  those  respective  parts  of  the 
earth? 

Have  organic  remains  formed  curious  col- 
lections 1 

Wliat  animals  of  immense  size  have  been 
discovered  among  organic  remains? 

Did  the  ancients  take  notice  of  organic  re- 
mains 7 

What  branch  of  Mathematics  is  Geometry? 

What  are  practical— speculative— transcen- 
dental Geometry  ? 

What  are  the  most  important  definitions  in 
Geometry? 

How  are  triangles  distinguished  1 

What  are  four  sided  figures  variously  called? 

What  are  the  base— vertex— altitude  and 
area  of  a  figure? 

How  is  a  circle,  &c.  described  ? 

How  are  solids  distinguished?  . 

What  is  ratio  7 

What  is  meant  by  axiom— postulate— propo- 
aition— problem— theorem  7 

To  what  nation  is  the  origin  of  Geometry 
ascribed  1 

From  what  circumstance  is  it  presumed  that 
the  Greeks  learned  Geometry  from  the 
Egyptians  ? 

What  did  Tytliagnras  invent,  and  who  were 
his  successors  ,is  •j^eometririans  7 

How  did  llipparchus  distinguish  himself? 

Who  invented  conic  sections  7 

When  did  Kuclid  live,  and  how  did  he  be- 
come crlehriited  ? 

Wliat  additions  did  Archimedes  make  to  the 
science  of  (Jeometry? 

What  eminent Gfometriciana  Jlourislied  after 
Archimedes? 

What  unfortunate  cirrinnatanee  interrupted 
the  cultivation  of  Geometry  ? 


What  people  revived  the  study  of  Geome- 
try? 

From  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  who  iiave  advanced  tlie  science  of 
Geometry  ? 

For  what  are  the  Cfermans  rcmsjrkable? 

What  is  Germination  ? 

Where  is  the  Giant's  Causeway  ? 

What  predatory  and  partially  civilized  peo- 
ple are  distributed  in  all  the  nations  ofEu- 
rope? 

Who  were  Gladiators? 

How  is  Glass  made  ? 

What  are  the  characters  of  the  class  Glires 
(in  zoology?) 

What  insect  emits  a  beautiful  phosphoric 
light? 

What  is  Gluten  ? 

What  is  the  pin  of  a  dial  called  1 

What  arc  the  properties  of  Gold  ? 

What  pleasure  barges  are  used  at  Venice  1 

What  are  the  gospels  7 

How  are  modes  of  Government  distinguish- 
ed? 

What  Is  the  process  of  Grafting  ? 

What  is  the  fifth  family  of  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem? 

What  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
correctly  ? 

Of  what  do  the  four  parts  of  Grammar  re- 
spectively treat? 

Is  Grammar  derived  from  the  practice  of 
speech? 

How  did  the  Greeks  first  cultivate  elegance 
of  speech? 

Did  the  common  people  among  the  Greeks 
comprehend  the  beauties  of  their  lan- 
guage? 

How  did  young  people  at  Athens  acquire  a 
literary  taste? 

Did  the  Romans  fonn  and  study  Grammars  1 

What  is  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Turksl 

What  is  the  Grape  ? 

What  is  Gravity  (in  Physics?) 

What  is  specific  gravity  7 

What  substance  is  the  standard  to  wliich  the 
specific  gravity  of  other  substances  is  re- 
ferred? 

What  does  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water  weigh  . 

What  remarkable  fountain  exists  in  Ice- 
land? 

What  was   the    character  of    the  ancient 

What  is  the  present  condition  of  Greece  ? 
What  use.  In  English  Books,  is  made  of  the 

Greek  Alphabet  ? 
Where  is  Greenland,  and  what  is  said  of  tha 

men  and  animals  of  that  countnr  ? 
What  English  dog  is  remarkablyyiecH 
Wiiat  is  a  Group  (in  Painting?) 
Wlmt  bird  resembles  tlic  Partridge  1 
What  is  a  Guardian  ? 
Who  are  the  Guebres  ? 
In  whose  reign  were  Guineas  first  coined* 
Wliat  Is  Gum  / 
What  is  Gunnery? 
Of  what  is  (Junpowder  composed? 
What  is  the  vel«Kity  of  a  musket  ball  1 
What  is  a  Gymnasium? 
What  are  (JvMuiastics  ? 
Who  were  the  (iyuinosophistsi 
What  is  tiie  Gyniuotus? 
Wliat  are  the  characters  of  the  botanic  clsfli 

Gynundriu? 
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What  is  the  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
what  are  Its  most  reiriarkable  uaesl 

What  is  the  writ  called  Habeas  Corpus'? 

What  is  the  structure,  and  what  the  use  of 
Hadley's  Quadrant? 

What  is  Hail,  and  how  is  it  formed  1 

What  is  Hair,  and  what  are  its  chymical  ele- 
ments 1 

What  is  Hallucination  1 

By  what  member  is  man  particularly  distin- 
guished from  inferior  animals,  and  how 
many  bones  are  contained  in  if? 

What,  in  relation  to  horses,  is  signified  by  the 
word  Hand  1 

What  qualities  distinguish  the  Hare  1 

What  musical  instrument  is  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  what  are  its  pectiliarities  1 

What  instrument  is  used  in  spearing  the 
whale  1 

What  is  Hatching  ? 

What  bird  was  formerly  used  in  Falconry  ? 

What  is  the  centre  of  circulation  in  animal 
bodies,  and  what  are  its  parts? 

How,  among  smiths,  are  degrees  of  Heat  dis- 
tinguished? 

How  is  the  word  Heaven  understood  in  the 
science  of  Astronomy  1 

What  is  the  Hedgehog  ? 

What  is  the  Hegira  in  Chronology  ? 

What  part  of  a  sliip  is  the  Helm  ? 

What  is  the  second  order  of  Insects  in  the 
Linnaean  system  ? 

Wliat  Hemispheres  form  the  globe  of  the 
Earth  ? 

Wliat  are  the  characters  of  the  class  Heptan- 
dria  (in  botany  ?) 

What  is  Heraldry  ? 

Among  what  people  is  it  supposed  that  He- 
raldry originated  ? 

How  were  those  persons  among  the  Romans 
who  had,  or  who  had  not  family  images,  dis- 
tinguished ? 

Where  were  family  statues  and  armour  kept 
by  the  Romans  ? 

How  did  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and 
men,  during  the  existence  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, form  armorial  bearings  ? 

Did  the  Crusades  and  Chivalry  contribute  to 
form  Heraldry  into  a  science  ? 

What  reirjarkable  events  distinguished  the 
city  of  Herculaneum  1 

What  is  Heresy  ? 

What  is  an  Hermetical  seal  among  Chymists? 

What  is  the  height  of  the  Heron  ? 

What  are  the  characters  of  the  class  Hexan 
dria? 

What  signs  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  pre 
viously  to  the  invention  of  letters  ? 

What  people  inhabit  the  northern  section  of 
Great-Britain,  and  what  is  the  population 
of  Edinburgh? 

What  animal  is  supposed  to  betlie  Behemoth 
of  the  book  of  .lob,  and  what  are  the  quali 
ties  of  that  animal  ? 

What  are  the  principal  distinctions  in  History? 

Who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlandp 

what  is  the  character  of  that  country,  and 

what  is  the  population  of  Amsterdam  ? 

What  is  Honey — how  is    it   obtained,    and 

where  is  it  most  abundant  ? 
What  are  Honours  ol  War  ? 
What  is  the  Hop— what  cultivation  is  proper 


for  Hops,  and  how  are  thy  prepared  for 
use  ? 

What  is  Horology,  and  what  inslrumente  are 
employed  in  it? 

Are  Dials  of  great  antiquity? 

What  mathematicians  have  written  upon  the 
construction  of  Dials  ? 

Who  first  constructed  the  Clepsydrae  or  water 
clock,  and  what  inconveniences  attend  the 
use  of  this  instrument  ? 

What  is  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  how  is  the  age  of  this 
animal  ascertained  ? 

What  is  a  Hoi-se-Race  ? 

What  is  a  Hortus  Siccus,  and  how  is  it  pre- 
pared ? 

What  is  the  Hosanna  ? 

What  is  a  Household  ? 

Who  were  the  Huguenots  ? 

What  are  the  Humours  of  the  Eye? 

What  is  the  Hyaena  ? 

What  is  described  by  the  science  of  Hydrau- 
lics ? 

Of  what  does  Hydrodynamics  treat  ? 

Had  the  ancients  any  practical  knowledge  of 
Hydrodynamics,  and  what  modern  philoso- 
pliers  have  written  upon  this  science? 

What  is  the  lightest  matter  known  to  exist  ? 

By  what  combination  does  Hydrogen  produce 
water  ? 

What  produces  domestic  lights? 

In  what  manner  is  Hydrogen  gas  manufac- 
tui-od  for  the  use  of  Balloons  ? 

What  is  a  Hydrometer,  and  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  an  Aerometer? 

What  is  Hydrostatics,  and  into  what  branches 
is  the  science  divided  ? 

By  what  experiment  did  Archimedes  demon- 
strate tlie  relative  weight  of  gold  and  silver? 

What  is  Hyperbole  ? 

What  side  of  a  triangle  is  tlie  Hypotenuse  ? 

I  and  J. 

What  is  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alpliabet,  and 

its  more  remarkable  uses  ? 
What  is  the  chymical  composition  of  that 

meteor  called  Jack-with-the-lantern  ? 
Wliat  is  the  Tiger  of  Brazil  ? 
What  country  affords  Jalap? 
What  were  the  Janizaries  ? 
What  nations  still  worship  idols? 
What  mountains  does  the  Ibex  inhabit? 
How  does  ice  differ  from  fluid  water  ? 
What  is  Ichthyology,  and  how  are  the  five 

orders  of  fishes  distinguished  ? 
What  are  the  characters  of  the  botanic  class 

Icosandria  ? 
What  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  God? 
What  is  the  history  of  the  Jesuits? 
Who  are  the  Jews,  and  what  is  their  history? 
What  is  lUuminating  ? 
What  is  Immersion  ? 

Wliat  is  God's  attribute  of  Immutability  1 
What  is  Impeachment? 
What  is  an  Improvisatore,  and  in  what  coun- 

ti-y  do  such  persons  exhibit  their  talents  ? 
What  is  Inauguration  ? 
How  is  the  Inclined  Plane  described? 
Of  what  siibstance  is  Incombustible  Cloth 

made? 
What  is  Incubation  ? 
What  is  the  Index  of  a  watch? 
Is  Indian  rubber  a  vegetable  substance t 
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What  is  the  u«?e  of  Indigo,  and  what  13  its 
composition  1 

Wliaf  is  InQnity? 

What  is  Ink  1 

What  is  Inoculation  (in  Gardening  ?) 

What  is  the  fifth  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system,  and  Into  what  orders  is  it 
divided  1 

What  is  signified  by  the  term  Institute? 

What  book  is  called  the  Institutes  1 

What  is  In6»irance  (in  Lawl) 

What  are  Intaglios? 

What  are  Integiunentsl 

What  is  Interest  (in  Commerce  ?) 

What  is  an  Intern-gmim  1 

What,  and  how  dispoBcd  arc  the  Intestines  of 
animals  7 

What  is  an  Invoice? 

What  is  Iodine? 

What  is  the  Ionic  order  (in  Architecture  ?) 

What  is  a  Journal  ? 

What  is  the  botaniceil  name  of  the  flower  de 
luce? 

What  is  the  most  useful  «f  the  metals,  and 
what  are  its  distinguishing  properties  ? 

What  are  the  principal  varieties  of  Iron? 

What  is  Black-lead  ? 

Is  Iron-smelting  an  easy  operation? 

Wiiat  is  a  remarkable  property  of  Island- 
crystal  ? 

What  is  the  cotmtry  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  what  is  its  present  state? 

How  was  the  Jubilee  observed  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  ? 

What  is  the  Jubilee  of  the  Catholic  church  ? 

What  is  Judgm.-nt  (in  Law  ?) 

What  is  the  Julian  year? 

What  are  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  Ju- 
niper tree  ? 

What  is  Ivory,  -  its  properties  and  uses  ? 

Who  was  Jupiter,  and  who  was  his  wife? 

What  is  Jurisprudence? 

What  is  a  Jury  I 

What  is  Juxtaposition? 

K. 

What  is  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
what  are  its  most  remarkable  ust>s? 

Who  are  the  Kalmucks? 

Where  is  the  roinitry,  and  what  are  the 
habits  of  the  Kamscnatkans? 

What  in  the  Khamsin,  and  what  are  its 
effects  ? 

What  is  the  Kangaroo,  and  what  are  its  pe- 
culiarities ? 

What  is  the  Keel  of  a  Ship  ? 

What  is  the  Keep  in  old  castles? 

What  is  Kelp  ? 

Is  Kermes  an  animal  or  vegetable  substance? 

What  is  the  Key-stone  of  an  arch? 

What  is  a  King? 

In  what  capacity  does  the  King  of  England 
never  die? 

What  is  the  Kingfisher? 

What  diKlinguislies  the  Kite  from  other  birds? 

What  is  Ihf  |»r.;uiii  sign^katit.n  of  the  word 
Knight,  and  liow  is  the  title  now  con  fern  d' 

What  is  Mr.  l^tckc^'s  dtfinitionof  Knowledgi^'.' 

What  is  Knowledge  commonly  cousidrred  f 

What  are  the  oltsn-rvaiions  of  l)i.  WalLs  on 
the  attU'tnuirnt  of  Knowlodgr,  and  what 
rules  may  br  advantagrously  obt^erved  in 
the  cultivation  ot  the  uiind  ?  \ 


What  in  the  book  of  the  Mahommedan  doc- 
trine ? 
What  splendid  building  exists  in  Moacowl 


What  are  the  most  remarkable  uses  of  the 
letter  L? 

What  is  a  Laboratory  ? 

What  is  a  Labyrinth  ^ 

What  is  I^c,  and  its  uses  ? 

What  are  several  parts  of  the  eye  called  1 

What  is  Lacker? 

What  is  I.a4:tic  Acid  ? 

Where  is  the  (irand  I.ama  worshipped,  and 
how  ? 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Argand  lamp, 
and  what  are  the  advantages  of  that  lamp  ? 

How  is  the  Fire-fly,  or  Glow-worm,  described? 

Of  what  do  Land-remains  consist? 

What  is  Language  ? 

What  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  primitive 
language  of  mankind  ? 

Did  new  and  different  languages  originate  in 
the  dispersion  of  iiiankind? 

Did  the  Chaldean  and  Syrian  languages  re- 
semble the  Hebrew? 

Did  the  ancient  Egyptian  resemble  the  He- 
brew language? 

Do  the  Arabian  and  Ethiopic  resemble  the 
Hebrew? 

Wliy  should  the  Punic  and  Maltese  languages 
resemble  the  Hebrew  ? 

D(M>s  the  Greek  appear  to  liave  been  a  pri- 
mitive language? 

Does  it  appear  that  the  Celts  or  Gauls  were  a 
primitive  .«tock  of  European  nations? 

How  is  it  prosujned  that  the  I^ttin  language 
originated  ? 

Do  the  languages  of  northern  Euroi>e  exhi 
bit  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the  south- 
ern countries  ? 

What  circumstances  have  modified  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages? 

Is  the  English  language  formed  from  divers 
continental  languages? 

In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Lapland,  and  how 
distinguished  ? 

What  is  I^irceny  ? 

Wliat  were  the  domestic  gods  of  the  Romans  ? 

What  is  the  Ijirynx  ". 

What  language  was  spoken  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  what  use  is  made  of  that  Ian 
guage  at  the  present  time? 

What  is  I-ititude? 

What  substance  is  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  ? 

Wliat  is  Lead,  and  what  are  its  distinguishing 
properties? 

\Vliat  mejisure  of  length  is  a  League  1 

What  is  Leap  year? 

What  are  the  uses,  and  the  structure  of  the 
leaves  of  plants? 

What  is  the  Leech,  and  what  are  "its  uscsl 

What  is  a  legacy  ? 

How  many  troops  formed  a  Roman  Legion? 

What  is  a  I/-ns  f 

How  an^  four  different  forms  of  licnses  re- 
pre.siiit.d,  and  what  are  their  respective 
powers  ! 

What  is  the  character  of  the  I>»opard  ? 

How  is  the  order  I/>pidoptem  described? 

What  is  n  l^lt»»r  (in  (traniniar?) 

What  is  the  instrument  called  a  I^vel,  and 
liow  is  it  constnicU'd? 
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What  is  a  I-ever— the  fulcrum,  the  power, 

the  arms  of  the  lever,  &c.  7 
What  is  the  Leydon  Vial,  and  what  are  ite 

uses  t 
What  was  a  Libation  1 
What  is  Liberty  of  Conscience  "J 
Wkat  is  a  Library,  and  what  have  been,  and 

are,  the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  the 

world  ? 
Is  the  essence  of  Light  understood  1 
What  is  that  science  called  wliich  describes 

the  laws  that  regulate  Light  7 
What  is  a  Light-house,  and  what  is  tiic  design 

of  Light-house*;  1 
Is  I.igl)tning  an  electric  Phenomenon  7 
Who  proved  the  analogy  between  Lightning 

and  Electricity  1 
In  what  particulars  do  Lightning  and  the 

Electric  fluid  agree  1 
What  is  Thunder  7 

How  many  feet  does  Sound  move  in  a  second? 
What  is  a  Limb  in  animal  bodies  7 
Where  is  Lime  found  in  the  pvirest  state  7 
Who  invented  the  Linncean  system,  and  what 

does  it  comprehend  7 
What  use  is  made  of  Linseed  7 
What  animal  is  called  tlie  king  of  beasts, 
I    and  what  are  the  characteristics  of   the 

male  and  femalel 
What  is  understood  by  the  word  Lists? 
What  is  Lithography? 
By  what  process  is  Lithographic  engraving 

accomplished  7 
What  is  signified  by  a  Liturgy  7 
What  animals  belong  to  the  Lizard  tribe? 
What  ore  is  possessed  of  the  property  called 

Magnetic  Attraction  7 
What  is  a  Loan  (in  political  economy,)  and 

wkat  is  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  7 
What  is  a  Locomotive    Steam  Engine,  and 

what  is  its  operation  7 
What  insect  desolates  some  countries  by  its 

ravages  7 
What  are  Logarithms,  and  their  uses? 
What  is  Logic,  and  what  is  the  order  of  its 

application  7 
What  is  Logwood,  and  where  is  it  found  ? 
What  is  the  Longitude  of  a  place? 
What  is  the  Lord's  day  ? 
What  is  a  Lottery  7 
Wlio  are  Lunatics  ? 
What  are  Lungs  (in  animal  bodies,)  and  what 

is  their  use  7 
What  was  the  ancient  ceremony  of  Lustra- 
tion? 
How  are  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther  de- 
nominated 7 
What  are  Lymphatics  <in  animal  economy?) 
What  is  a  distinguishing   property  of  the 

Lynx? 
What  musical  instrument  was  much  used  by 

the  aucieats  ? 

M. 

What  are  the  remarkable  uses  of  the  letter 
M? 

What  is  Mac-adamizing? 

What  is  a  Machine  ? 

What  are  Maculae— who  discovered  them, 
and  what  are  their  positions,  apparent  ve- 
locities, and  shapes  7 

What  whirlpool  exists  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way? 


Who  were  the  Magi  of  the  Asiatics? 

What  is  Magna  Charta  7 

By  whom  was  the  Magna  Charta  first  granted 
—by  whom  renewed,  and  what  is  the  pre- 
sent Magna  Charta  ? 

What  is  Magnetism  7 

Can  Magnets  be  artificially  formed  ? 

What  is  Magnifying? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Magpie  ? 

What  is  Mahogany  ? 

What  is  Majesty  7 

What  is  Maize  ? 

Who  are  the  Malays,  and  what  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  island  of  Sumatra  ? 

What  is  Malleability  7 

Who  were  the  Mamelukes? 

What  is  the  first  class  of  animals  in  the  Liit- 
najan  system  7 

How  is  Man  defined  ? 

Wiiat  arc  the  varieties  of  the  human  speeiesi 

WJiat  tree  of  Surinam  resembles  the  Banian 
tree  7 

What  is  Manna  7 

How  is  the  Mantis  distinguished  7 

What  is  Marble,  and  where  is  it  found  ? 

Wliat  are  Marine  Remains  7 

Wlio  was  Mars  7 

Wlio  were  the  Masorites  1 

What  is  Mass  ? 

What  is  Mathematics,  and  what  are  the 
branches  of  that  science  7 

What  is  the  Matrix  in  Mineralogy  1 

What  is  Matter  ? 

What  are  the  most  obvious  modifications  of 
water  7 

What  is  a  Mausoleum  ? 

How  is  Mead  made  7 

What  is  a  Meadow  Lark  7 

What  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
Measure  7 

What  are  the  Mechanical  Powers  7 

Of  what  does  the  science  of  Mechanics  treat  7 

How  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton  divide  this  science? 

Were  the  ancients  acquainted  with  practical 
Mechanics? 

What  ancient  philosopher  treated  of  the 
theory  of  Mechanics? 

What  moderns  have  illustrated  the  science 
of  Mechanics  ? 

What  is  a  Medal  7 

What  is  a  Medium  (in  physics  ?) 

What  is  the  Melve  7 

What  is  the  art  of  Mensuration,  and  what 
did  the  speculations  of  Archimedes  effect 
in  this  science  7 

Who  was  Mercury  7 

How  is  Quicksilver  distinguished  from  other 
metallic  substances  7 

What  are  the  distinguishing  properties  of 
Metals? 

What  is  the  Metempsychosis  1 

What  is  a  Meteor  7 

What  Is  Meteorology  7 

What  instruments  are  used  to  demonstrate 
changes  in  the  Atmosphere  7 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Mexicans  ? 

What  are  the  difTerent  uses  of  the  Micros- 
cope? 

Is  the  inventor  of  the  Microscope  known  ? 

What  animal  fluid  is  used  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  animals,  and  what  is  its  chymical 
composition  7 

What  is  the  Mimosa  ? 

What  is  a  Mine  ? 


,\ 
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What  ia  Mineralogy"? 

What  isMisletoe'f 

What  is  the  smallest  of  Insects  1 

What  is  a  Model  1 

What  is  the  character  of  the  Dotaiiic  class 

Monadelphia  1 
What  is  the  character  of  the  class  Monandrial 
What  is  Money  1 
What  inferior  animal  resembles  man,  and 

what  are  its  qualities  and  habits? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  class  Monoecial 
What  is  a  Month  7 
Who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  states 

and  what  is  tlieir  character  1 
What  is  Morality,  and  how  is  it  distinguished 

from  rcligio7i  7 
What  is  a  Mosque"? 
What  arc  Mountains,  and  wliat  are  the  prin 

cipal  ridges  in  the  world  1 
What  are  the  several  uses  of  the  word  Mouth  7 
For  what  is  the  Mulberry  tree  valuable,  and 

where  1 
What  are  Mummies  1 
What  is  a  Muscle  (in  Anatomy  t) 
Who  were  the  Muses  1 
How  is  the  science  of  Music  divided? 
To  what  people  is  the  invention  of  musical 

instruments  ascribed  "J 
Did  the  Greeks  cultivate  Music? 
Are  primitive  poets  of  all  countries  also  uiu 

sicians? 
What  musical  instruments  were  used  by  the 

ancients  1 
Who  invented  musical  characters? 
Who,  of  the  ancients,  has  written  upon  Mu- 
sic? 
What  prcvcnteo  Music  from  falling  into  entire 

neglect  ? 
When  and  where  was  church  Music  first 

cultivated  ? 
Who  were  the  itinerant  musicians  of  France, 

Ac? 
What  does  the  word  Mussulman  signify  1 
Wliat  is  Mythology  ? 

N. 

What  ia  tlic  thirteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 

and  what  arc  its  most  remarkable  uses  I 
What  is  the  Nasturtium  ? 
What  is  Natron,  and  where  are  Natron  lakes  7 
Where   is  a   Natural  Bridge,  and  how  is  it 

described  I 
What  is  Naliual  Pliilosophy  ? 
The  science  ofShip-builaing  is  termed  what? 
What  is  tbe  first  sbip  upon  record  ? 
How  did  tiie  KfjypHans  construct  and  navigate 

the  bark  used  anciently  upon  the  Nile? 
With  what  vessels  did  the  Phoenicians  first 

explore  tlie  Mediterranean? 
Did  the    Greeks  advance  the  art  of  Ship- 
building? 
From  what  people  did  the  Romans  obtain  the 

first  models  of  sliips  ? 
What  circumsUmres  aflorded   improvement 

to  the  Naval  Architeiluie,  of  iMunp.-  ? 
Wliat  progress  has  Naval  Arcliilc cluic  made 

in  Britain  since  the  reign  til  Htnry  IV.  ? 
What  in  1823  was  the  respective  Naval  Force 

f>f  the  diMerent  countries  of  Kurope.' 
What  IS  the  present  Navy  of  tiio    Uuited 

SUtcs? 
What  ia  Uie  art  of  conducting  altipa  upon  tUo 

■col 


What  ancient  nations  distinguished    .nem- 

selves  as  Navigators? 
What  proofs  remsiin  of  the  naval  superiority 

of  the  I'hcenicians? 
What  was  the  principal  use  made  by  the 

Greeks  and  Romans  of  their  shipping? 
Did  the  spirit  of  commerce  appear   in  the 

crusailes  ? 
How  did  the  Portuguese  advance  Navigation 

ill  modern  times? 
How  is  tlie  first  voyage  of  discovery  made  by 

Columbus  described  ? 
How   are   Columbus's   subsequent  voyages 

described? 
Who  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
Who  further  promoted  Navigation  ? 
What  writei-s  have  illustrated  the  science  of 

Navigation  ? 
What  are  Nebulae  ? 
What  is  Necromancy  ? 
Who  are  the  principal  natives  of  Africa,  and 

what  are  tJieir  circumstances? 
Wlio  was  Neptune  ? 
Wliat  are  Nerves  ? 
What  is  a  Newspaper  ? 
What  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural 

curiosities  in  the  world  ? 
What  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  Niagara 

river? 
What  is  the  height  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara? 
On  which  side  of  Goat  Island  is  the  Horse- 
shoe channel ? 
What  is  the  best  view  of  Niagara  Falls  ? 
What  is  the  most  melodious  singing   bird 

known? 
What  is  Nitre,  and  where  is  it  foimdl 
What  is  Nitrogen? 

Wliat  is  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air  7 
Will  Nitrogen  support  animal  life? 
Who  are  the  Norwegians  ? 
What  is  Number  (in  Arithmetic  ?) 
What  is  Numismatics, jand  its  use? 
What  is  Nutmeg  ? 

o. 

What  is  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 

and  what  are  its  principal  uses  ? 
What  tree  is  celebrated  as  Timber  ? 
What  is  an  Oath  ? 
What  is  an  Observatory? 
What  is  the  Ocean,  and  under  what  divisions 

is  it  comprehended  I 
What  are  the  charactei-s  of  the  botanic  class 

Octandria? 
What  is  the  Q-lsophagus? 
What  is  Oil,  and  how  arc  Oils  distinguished > 
What  was  an  Olympiad  ? 
What  is  the  Omnipotence  of  God? 
What  is  Opal  ? 
What  is  Opium? 
Which  are  the  Optic  Nerves? 
What  science  treats  of  Light  and  Vision? 
How  is  the  science  of  Optics  divided? 
Did  the  ancient  philosophers  investigate  the 

science  of  Optics? 
Was  the  i/uruitiggUum  known  to  Iho  an* 

cienlft  ? 
Was  truMiiagiiifying  power  of  glass  known 

in  early  times  7 
What  ancient  and  mmlern  phil(V>«tphcrB  navo 

illustrated  the  science  of  optics  ? 
From  what  country  were  Oranges  imported 

into  Europe  I 
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What  is  an  Orchestra  1 

What  are  rehgious  Orders  ? 

What  are  Ores,  and  how  arc  they  classed  1 

What  is  an  Organ  (in  Physiology?) 

What  branch  of  Natural  History  describes 
birds  1 

Were  tlie  ancients  convei'sant  with  Ornitho- 
logy? 

Who  among  the  moderns  have  illustrated 
Ornithology  ? 

What  is  an  Orrery,  and  how  is  one  con- 
structed 1 

What  part  of  grammar  is  Orthography  1 

What  are  the  properties  of  the  Ostrich  ? 

Wliat  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Otter  ? 

How  is  the  Ourang-outang  described  1 

Are  the  Sandwich  Islanders  idolaters,  and 
has  any  improvement  been  recently  made 
in  their  condition  ? 

What  is  Oxalic  Acid  1 

What  are  the  properties  of  Oxygen? 

P. 

What  is  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  its  most  remarkable  uses? 

Who  are  Pagans  1 

What  is  Painting  and  how  is  it  distinguished  ? 

Is  it  presumed  that  ruilc  attempts  at  Painting 
are  made  by  alt  savages  ? 

What  did  tlie  Egyptians  represent  by  their 
primitive  efforts  at  Painting? 

How  did  the  Persians,  Arabians,  Indians,  and 
Chinese,  display  their  skill  in  Painting  7 

What  remains  of  Etruscan  paintings  still 
exist  ? 

Who  were  the  most  eminent  Greek  painters! 

From  whom  did  the  Romans  derive  tlie  art 
of  Painting  ? 

Were  moveable  paintings  or  those  upon 
walls  most  esteemed  by  the  ancients  ? 

Who  founded  the  re^ective  Italian  schools 
of  Painting  ? 

How  have  difTerent  nations  of  Europe  culti- 
vated Painting  ? 

What  is  Palladium  ? 

What  Planet  is  Pallas  ? 

What  are  Palms  (in  Botany  ?) 

What  signifies  the  word  Panacea? 

What  are  the  Pandects? 

What  is  a  Panorama  ? 

Where  and  what  is  the  Pantheon? 

What  is  a  Pantomime? 

What  is  the  Papal  Crown? 

What  is  Paper,  and  of  what  substance  was 
Egyptian  paper  made  ? 

What  are  the  diflTerent  sorts  of  Paper? 

What  is  the  Papyrus  ? 

What  is  a  Parachute,  and  its  use  ? 

What  is  the  most  splendid  of  Asiatic  birds  ? 

What  was  a  Parasite  ? 

What  is  the  British  Parliament  ? 

How  is  the  Parrot  described  ? 

What  is  the  Parthenon  ? 

How  is  the  Partridge  esteemed  ? 

What  is  the  Passover  ? 

What  is  a  Patriarch? 

What  is  the  Pay  of  the  army  7 

What  animal  affords  Pearls  ? 

How  is  the  order  I'ecora  in  Zoology  describ- 
ed ? 

What  is  Penance? 

What  in  Penetration  of  Bodies? 


Wli 


I  How  is  the  botanic  class  Pentandria  dcBcrlb- 

'     ed? 

What  is  the  Pentateuch? 

What  is  Pepper  ? 

What  does  Percussion  signify? 

What  is  Perigee? 

What  is  Perihelion? 

Who  were  the  Peripatetics  of  antiquity  t 

What  is  Persecution  ? 

Who  are  the  Persians  ? 

What  is  Perspective,  and  how  is  it  divided  ? 

Who  among  the  ancients  and  moderns  hav9 
illustrated  the  science  of  Pei-spective  ? 

What  is  Phosphorus,  and  is  it  highly  com- 
bustible? 

What  are  Physics  and  Physiology  ? 

Who  is  a  Pilgrim,  and  when  and  by  whom 
was  the  first  settlement  in  New-England 
made? 

What  is  the  business  of  a  Pilot? 

What  are  the  properties  emd  uses  of  Pine  ? 

What  is  a  Pinnace? 

What  are  Pioneers,  and  how  arc  they  em- 
jloyed  ? 

lat  signifies  the  word  Pipe  in  building— 
in  music — in  anatomy — in  commerce — 
among  miners  ? 

What  is  the  third  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nsan  system  ? 

How  many  orders  in  this  class,  and  what  are 
the  habits  of  fishes? 

Wliat  is  a  Placard  ? 

What  are  Planets,  and  how  are  they  distin 
guished  and  enumerated  ? 

What  is  a  Planter? 

What  is  Platinum,  and  what  are  its  proper- 
ties? 

What  is  the  function  of  a  Plenipotentiaiy? 

What  is  a  Plough? 

What  is  a  Plumb-line  ? 

Of  what  does  the  science  of  Pneumatics  treat? 

What  are  the  principal  properties  of  Air? 

Had  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  philosophers 
just  conceptions  of  the  properties  of  the 
atmosphere  7 

What  false  principle  in  Pneumatics  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  ancients  ? 

Who  first  demonstrated  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  invented  the  Barometer? 

By  what  experiment  did  Torricelli  establish 
the  principle  of  the  gravity  and  com- 
pressibility  of  air  ? 

What  philosophers  successively  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertiiin  the  specific  gravity  of  air, 
and  what  was  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ments ? 

What  instruments  have  been  invented  to 
illustiate  the  science  of  Pneumatics? 

What  is  an  amphitheatre,  and  which  are  the 
largest  in  existence? 

Who  are  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  and  what 
is  the  state  of  that  country? 

What  are  the  Poles  of  the  earth  ? 

Has  any  pei-son  been  at  the  Poles  ? 

What  is  Political  Economy,  and  what  are  the 
uses  of  that  science  ? 

How  are  the  botanic  classes  Polyadelphia, 
Polyandria,  and  Polygamia,  described* 

What  are  the  properties  of  the  Polype  ? 

Who  was  thi>.  Poutifex  of  the  llomana? 

How  is  the  chief  priest  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  stvled? 

Who  is  the  Pope? 
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From  whom  do  Catholic  Christians  derive 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  1 

What  prince  in  Europe  first  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  i 

What  part  of  Europe  received  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  what  part  still  remains  Catlio- 
\ic1 

What  is  Population,  and  how  is  the  popula- 
tion of  different  portions  of  the  globe  esti- 
mated? 

What  are  Pores  in  material  substances'? 

What  people  inhabit  Portugal,  what  is  their 
character,  and  what  is  the  capital  of  Portu 
gal? 

What  is  the  Post-office,  and  when  was  the 
present  transmission  of  mails  first  put  in 
operation  7 

What  is  a  Potter,  and  how  is  the  operation 
of  Pottery  performed  1 

What  was  a  Prsetor? 

What  is  Prayer  f 

What  was  a  Pi-cfoct  1 

What  is  a  Prelate  ? 

What  is  Prescription  (in  Law  1} 

What  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  word 
■i     Press  7 

What  is  Printing  7 

What  are  the  four  kinds  of  Printing  1 

Where  is  Printing  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented 7 

What  are  Privateers  7 

What  is  Produce  7 

What  is  Progression  (in  Arithmetic?) 

What  are  Projectiles? 

What  is  Proportion  7 

Who  were  first  called  Protestants,  and  on 
what  account  7 

Who  ai-e  the  natives  of  Prussia,  and  what 
are  the  physical  and  social  peculiarities  df 
that  country  7 

-What  was  a  Publican  7 

What  is  a  Pulley,  and  what  is  its  structure  7 

What  is  the  Chrysalis  slate  of  insects  called? 

Wliat  is  the  Pupil  of  the  Eye? 

What  is  Putrefaction  7 

What  are  the  Pyramids? 

What  is  the  Pythagorean  system  7 

a 

Wli.it  is  Hit;  .sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
■111(1  what  are  its  most  remarkable  uses? 

Whrit  is  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  7 

Wlial  is  the  Quail,  and  what  is  the  cliaractor 
of  that  bird  7 

What  is  Quarantine? 

XV'.-.   ...  o....„^_.{ 

^^  ritsands? 

\'  is? 

U  ...ic ..,  o.^.uiicd  by  the  word  Quorum  ? 

R. 

Wliitjs  the  seventeenth  kttor  of  the  alpha- 

I'-t,   and  what  are  its  more    remarkable 

usrs? 
VVIi.il  is  thf  Um-U.mnl 
What  u  ,1  K.-uluay  { 
Wh.it   IS  111...  cau.soof  Rain,  and  what  Is  the 

drpih  ot  rain  in  dillerent  countries? 
By  what  otBcacy  of  liglU  arc  UaiubowK  pro 

duccd 1 


Can  the  Rainbow  be  artificially  imitated  1 
To  what  class  in  zoology  do  the  Frog  and 

Toad  belong,  and  wiuit  is  the  history  of 

those  animals  7 
How  is  Rancidity  produced  1 
What  is  Rarefaction  7 
What  is  the  Ratio  of  quantities  1 
What  is  Rationale  7 
What  is  the  character  of  the  Raven  7 
Do  Rays  of  ligtit  generally  move  in  direct 

lines? 
By  what  surfaces  is  the  direction  of  light 

changed  7 
Wiiat  docs  the  military  term  Rear  signify  1 
Wliat  is  a  Recipe  7 
What  is  a  ship's  Reckoning  I 
What  is  a  Reed? 

What  is  Reflection  in  Natural  Philosophy  1 
What  are  the  laws  of  Reflection? 
What  is  tlie  Reformation? 
Wliat  is  the  Law  of  Refraction  in  Optics  1 
What  is  a  Regent  7 
What  is  Regimen  (in  Medicine  7) 
What  is  the  character  of  tlie  Reindeer  7 
To  what  people  are  the  Reindeer  particularly 

useful,  and  what  are  their  services? 
In  what  countries  do  Deer  abound  7 
What  is  Relief,  (in  Sculpture,)  and  of  how 

many  kinds  is  it  7 
Wliat  is  Religion  7 

What  is  a  Representative  government  1 
What  is  Reproduction  ? 
What  are  Reptiles  7 
What  is  Rosin  7 

Wliat  is  the  animal  process  of  Respiration  1 
What  quantity  of  oxygen  does  a  man  con. 

sume  in  a  day  7 
What  is  a  Retort? 
What  is  Revelation? 
What  is  a  Review? 
What  is  Rhetoric,  and  what  were  Cipero'a 

brief  rules  concerning  it? 
What  quadruped  is  next  in  size  to  the  Ele- 
phant,   and  how  is   the   Rhinoceros  de- 
scribed? 
In  what  countries  does  Rhubarb  grow  1 
What  is  Rice  7 

What  is  the  Rigging  of  a  Ship? 
What  is  a  River,  and  which  are  the  principa; 

rivers  in  the  world  ? 
What  is  a  Road  7 

Wlio  forni'M-ly  constructed  military  Roatb  ?    « 
What  is  Che  extent  of   turnpike  Roads  in 

Groat  Britain  7 
What  are  turnpike  Roads? 
How,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Netherlands, 

and  iu  France,  are  Roads  maintained? 
Wiio  are  Roman  Catholics  7 
Wlmt  is  a  RixH  (in  Botany  7) 
What  is  the  largest,  and  what  is  the  smallest 

sort  of  Rope  called  7 
What  is  the.  nio.st  rstoemed  of  Flowers  1 
What  was  the  Roman  IU)strum  ? 
What  fact  pruvi  s  the  Rotunditv  of  the  earth? 
What  prt'cinu.s  siono  is  next  in  value  to  the 

Diamond  J 
flow  is  the  Grouse  described  ? 
What  does  the  Ruminating  of  animals  sif  • 

nify  7 
Wliat  country  do  the  Russians  inhabit,  a^d 

what  ai  n  the  physical  and  moral  features 

of  Russia? 

* 
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What  is  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  what  are  its  more  remarkable  uses  1 

What  is  a  Sabre  1 

Who  were  the  Sadducccs  1 

What  is  Sago  7 

How  many  species  of  Salmon  are  there,  and 
how  is  that  fish  esteemed  1 

To  what  substances  is  the  term  Salt  applied  1 

What  is  Common  Salt  1 

How  are  essential  salts,  ./Sored  salts,  and  vola- 
tile salts,  obtained  1 

What  are  Sandals,  and  by  whom  worn  ? 

Who  inhabit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  how 
many  inhabitants  do  they  contain  1 

What  is  a  Sarcophagus  1 

What  are  Satellites,  and  how  many  have  the 
planets  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Herschel  1 

Who  was  Saturn  (in  mythology  1) 

How  is  the  planet  Saturn  described  1 

What  was  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans? 

What  is  the  Saxon  Arch  1 

What  are  Scales  1 

What  is  ordinarily  signified  by  the  word 
School— what  in  Philosophy,  in  Theology, 
and  among  Painters  1 

What  is  a  Schooner  % 

What  is  a  Scorpion  1 

On  what  account  is  Scrofula  called  the  King's 
Evil? 

What  is  a  Sea,  and  what  is  the  chymieal 
composition  of  Sea- water  1 

What  is  a  Sea-Cow,  and  what  shores  does  it 
frequent  % 

What  is  the  Seal,  and  what  are  its  appearance 
and  habits  1 

What  is  the  common  length  of  the  Sea-horse? 

What  is  a  Secretary  ? 

What,  in  organised  bodies,  is  Secretion  ? 

What  part  of  a  vegetable  is  the  Seed  1 

What  is  Sense,  and  what  are  the  organs  of 
sense  ? 

What  is  a  celebrated  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  called  ? 

What  is  understood  by  the  word  Series  ? 

How  is. the  order  Serpentes  in  Zoology  de- 
scribed ? 

What  is  a  Sextant? 

What  is  the  Sexual  System  (in  Botany  ?) 

What  is  a  Shark,  and  what  are  its  habits  ? 

What  is  the  value  of  a  Jewish  shekel  ? 

What  is  Sherbet  ? 

What  is  the  general  signification  of  the  word 
Ship? 

How  are  the  ships  called  Men  of  War,  fur- 
nished ? 

Where  is  Siberia,  and  how  is  that  country 
described  ? 

Who,  among  the  Romans,  were  the  Sibyls  ? 

What  does  the  term  Sidereal  signify  ? 

Have  any  fixed  stars  disappeared,  any  altered 
their  appearance,  and  any  only  recently 
observed  come  under  the  observation  of 
astronomers? 

Under  what  forms  is  Silica  found  ? 

By  what  animal  is  Silk  produced,  and  how 
obtained  ? 

What  is  the  native  country  of  the  Silk-worm, 
and  when  was  that  animal  introduced  into 
the  Roman  Empire  1 

What  is  tlie  Simoom,  and  what  are  its  proper- 
ties? . 


What  signifies  tlje  term  Simultaneously  T     '" 

What  are  the  dried  bones  of  any  animal 
called? 

What  are  the  three  laminae  which  form  the 
skin  of  animals  called  ? 

How  are  the  three  divisions  of  the  skull 
named  ? 

What  is  a  Sledge  ? 

What  is  the  Small  Pox,  and  what  disease  is 
an  antidote  to  it? 

What  is  Smoke  ? 

What  is  a  Snail  ? 

What  is  Snow,  and  how  does  Snow  difTcr 
from  hail  and  hoar-frost  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  word  Society  ? 

What  people  inhabit  the  Society  Islands,  and 
what  is  their  condition  ? 

What  is  Soda? 

What  is  Sound,  and  how  are  some  of  the 
laws  of  Sound  demonstrated  by  the  Piano 
Forte? 

Wlio  inhabit  Spain,  what  is  the  character  of 
that  nation,  and  what  is  its  capital  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Spec- 
trum? 

What  effect  has  light  upon  a  Prism  ? 

What  are  the  Prismatic  colours  ? 

What  proportion  did  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dis- 
cover the  Prismatic  colours  severally  to 
bear  in  the  Spectrum  ? 

What  is  Spermaceti  ? 

Of  what  does  the  Spine  consist? 

What  is  Sponge  ? 

What,  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  Stadi- 
um? 

What  is  the  Stag,  and  in  what  countries  is  he 
found  ? 

What  are  Stars  ? 

What  number  of  Stars  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  ? 

How  many  Stars  did  Herschel  count? 

What  are  Nebulae? 

What  is  steam,  and  how  is  water  expanded 
by  the  action  of  Heat  ? 

What  is  the  Steam-Engine,  and  what  is  its 
operation  ? 

What  is  Steam  navigation,  and  who,  in 
America,  was  the  principal  promoter  of  it . 

What  is  the  Stomach  ? 

Who  were  the  Stoics  ? 

What  is  the  natural  history  of  the  Stork  ? 

What  is  the  principal  church  in  London  ? 

What  signifies  the  word  Stratum  ? 

What  is  Subdivision? 

What  is  a  Substitute  ? 

What  is  Sugar,  and  how  is  it  obtained? 

What  are  Sulphates  in  Chymistry  ? 

What  is  the  Sun,  and  what  is  his  diame- 
ter? 

Are  there  spots  upon  the  Sun's  surface,  and 
what  are  they  called  ? 

What  is  a  Supernumerary  ? 

What  is  Surgery  ? 

Wliat  is  the  Swan,  and  what  are  its  peculiari- 
ties? 

Who  inliabit  Sweden,  what  distinguishea 
that  country,  and  what  is  its  capital  ? 

Who  are  the  Swiss,  and  what  is  tlicir  charac- 
ter? 

Wliat  remarkable  fish  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Sicily? 

Wliat  is  a  Symbol  ? 

\Vliat  is  signified  by  the  word  System  t 
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Wiiat  is  the  mnrteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  what  are  some  of  its  most  remarkable 
uses? 

What  was  the  value  of  the  Sum  called  a  Ta- 
lent among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  1 

What  is  the  vegetable  substance  called  Tan- 
nin, and  what  is  its  use  1 

What  is  a  Tarantula,  and  what  effect  does  its 
bite  produce! 

Who  are  the  Tartars,  and  wliat  is  their  cha- 
racter T 

What  is  Tea,  and  v'ha^^are  the  principal 
sorts  1 

What  are  Teeth,  and  when  do  they  succes- 
sively appear  1 

Wliat  is  a  Telescope,  and  what  is  its  use  1 

Into  what  kinds  are  Telescopes  divided  7 

What  is  the  object,  and  what  is  the  eye- 
glass? 

Whose  was  the  largest  Telescope  known, 
and  how  was  it  constructed  ? 

Is  the  inventor  of  the  Telescope  known? 

By  wlmt  experiment  did  Galileo  procure  for 
himself  the  honour  of  inventing  the  Te- 
lescope 1 

What  is  Tenacity  1 

What  is  Tension  1 

What  are  Termes,  and  what  are  their  habits? 

How  is  the  botanic  class  Tetradynamia  de- 
scribed ? 

How  is  the  order  Tetragynia  described  ? 

How  is  the  botanic  class  Tetrandria  describ- 
ed? 

What  is  a  Theatre  ? 

What  is  Theology? 

What  is  Thrasliing,  and  how  is  it  perform- 
ed ? 

What  is  Thunder? 

When  is  lightning  harmless,  and  when  dan- 
gerous ? 

Wliat  are  Tides,  and  by  what  are  the  ebb  and 
,floto  of  the  sea  occasioned  ? 

What  philosopher  proved  that  the  moon's 
attraction  affected  the  tide  1 

What  are  Spring  Tides  ? 

Do  the  ebbmg  and  flowing  of  Tides  follow 
any  rule,  and  what  is  that  rule  ? 

To  what  family  in  Zoology  does  the  Tiger 
belong,  and  what  are  his  habits? 

What  is  Tin,  and  what  are  its  properties  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tithe  ? 

What  is  signified  by  Title  (in  Law?) 

What  narcotic  plant  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  "i 

What  is  a  Tornado? 

What  fish  is  endowed  with  ^trong  electric 
power? 

Wnat  sensations  are  experienced  by  the 
Touch? 

What  are  the  Trade  winds  1 

What  is  Tragedy  ? 

WlHit  is  Transformation  1 

What  is  Transparency  1 

What  (in  Law)  is  Treason,  and  of  how  many 
kinds? 

How  is  the  botanical  class  Triandria  de- 
scribed ? 

What  was  a  Triumphal  Crown  ? 

What  (in  Geography)  is  understood  by  the 
Tropics  ? 

Are  tropical  regions  more  or  legs  hot  than 
the  rest  of  the  earth  ? 


What  Ls  Troy  Weight,  and  whence  is  It  so 

called  ? 
What  are  the  capacity  and  weight  of  a  Ton  t 
Where  is  Turkey— what  is  its  population, 

and  what  is  the  national  character  of  the 

Turks  ? 
What  is  a  Turnpike  ? 
From  what  tree  is  Turpentine  obtained,  and 

by  what  process  ? 
What  is  a  Turtle,    what  species  is  eaten, 

and  fr(jm  what  species  is  tortoise  shell  pro- 
cured 1 
Why  is  ihe  Tuscan  order  of  architecture 

thus  called  ? 
Where  is  the  city  of  Tusculum,  and  why  is 

it  celebrated  ? 
What  are  Types? 
What  is  Typography  7  » 

UandV. 

What  is  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  what  are  some  of  its  remarkable  uses  1 

What  was  ths  Vallar  Crown  of  the  Romans? 

What  signifies  the  term  Valve  ? 

What  are  Valves  (in  Conchology)  and  how 
are  they  distinguished  ? 

What  is  a  Vase  ? 

What  is  Velocity  in  its  general  signification  ? 

What  is  the  Velocity  of  Light — of  sSound — of 
Wind— of  Cannon  Balls— of  Bullets  dis- 
charged from  a  gun,  and  of  sundry  animals 
in  motion  ? 

What  is  the  largest  vein  in  the  human  body, 
and  what  is  its  office  in  the  animal  econo- 
my? 

What  great  vein  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Liver  ? 

What  is  Ventriloquism  ? 

Who  was  Venus  ? 

What  is  the  second  planet  in  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem ? 

In  what  time  are  the  different  revolutions  of 
Venus  completed,  and  what  is  the  appear- 
ance of  that  planet  ?    . 

What  are  the  characteritstics  of  the  animal 
class  Vermes? 

What  are  Vertebrae  ? 

Who,  among  the  Romans,  were  the  priest- 
esses of  Vesta? 

What  is  Vibration,  and  how  many  vibrations 
does  a  pendulum  make  in  an  hour  ? 

In  what  countries  is  the  Vine  cultivated,  and 
of  what  use  is  its  produce  ? 

What  is  the  only  poisonous  reptile  of  the 
British  islands,  and  what  are  its  habits 
and  appearance  J 

What  is  that  law  of  nature  called  Vis  Inertici 

What  is  Vitriol,  and  what  are  the  principal 
sorts? 

What  is  Ultramarine  1 

What  is  the  ceremony  of  Unction,  and  bj 
whom  practised  ? 

What  is  a  University,  and  of  wlmt  does  it 
consist  ? 

What  are  Volcanoes  1 

Do  Volcanoes  apfpear  at  seal 

Do  earthauakes  jirecede  the  eniption  of  VoK 
canoes)        • 

How  many  Volcanoes  are  there  known  to 
exist? 

What  is  Uranum? 

What  are  two  of'the  northern  constellations  t 

Who  was  Vulcan  1 
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W. 

What  is  the  twenty-flrst  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  to  what  languages  is  it  peculiar  7 

What  is  the  Wake  of  a  Ship  1 

In  what  regions  is  the  Sea-Cow  numerous  1 

What  is  a  Ware-house  1 

What  is  a  Wasp,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  Bee  and  the  Hornet? 

What  sort  of  instrument  is  a  Watch  7 

Of  what  parts  does  a  watch  consist  1 

How  long  since  watches  were  invented,  and 
where  are  tliey  extensively  manufactured  1 

What  is  a  Water-Spout  1 

What  proves  that  Wax  is  a  vegetable  pro- 
duct f 

What  is  the  principal  operation  in  the  pre- 
paration of  all  kinds  of  cloth  1 

What  is  the  cubic  weight  of  Water,  and 
what  are  its  chymical  elements  7 

What  is  the  freezing,  and  what  the  boiling 
point  of  Water  7 

WTaat  is  the  expansion  of  water  at  212" ;  at 
226°  ;  and  at  267°  of  the  thermometer  7 

What  is  the  action  of  water  upon  vege- 
tables 7 

What  portion,  of  Sea-water  is  Salt,  or  muriate 
of  Soda  7 

How  is  salt  obtained  from  sea- water,  and  why 
is  rain^resA  water  and  not  salt  7 

What  effect  has  crystallization  or  freezing 
upon  water  7 

Does  water  readily  combine  with  other  sub- 
stances 7 

Why  is  water  sometimes  called  hard  7 

Why  is  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  called 
Wednesday  7 

What  is  Weight,  (in  physics,)  and  how  distin- 
guished 7 

What  is  the  first  law,  demonstrated  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  relation  to  the  imiformity 
of  Weight? 

According  to  what  law  does  Weight  vary  on 
different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  7 

Has  the  same  body  at  different  distances  from 
the  earth  the  same  weight7 

What  is  the  law  by  which  Weight  diminish- 
es? 

Do  fluids  in  which  bodies  are  immersed,  lose 
any  weight  by  the  immersion  7 

What  weight  is  a  gallon  of  Oil,  a  cubic  foot  of 
Water,  and  one  pint  of  Water  7 

What  huge  animal  inhabits  the  ocean,  and 
what  are  its  dimensions  7 

What  are  the  products  of  the  Whale,  and 
what  species  of  whale  is  most  profitable  7 


Of  what  substance  is  the  best  bread  made, 
and  how  is  it  prepared  for  use? 

What  is  a  Whirlwind  7 

What  are  Whispering  Galleries  7 

Who  were  Wickliffites? 

What  is  a  Windmill  ? 

What  is  Wine,  and  what  are  its  constituents  1 

How  does  Mr.  Locke  define  Wit  and  Judg- 
ment? 

What  is  the  Woodcock,  and  for  what  is  it  es- 
teemed 7 

What  is  a  Woodpecker,  and  what  is  peculiar 
to  it? 

What  is  a  Writ,  and  how  are  Writs  distin- 
guished 7 


What  is  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  what  ax&  its  most  remarkable 
uses? 

What  small  vessels  are  navigated  in  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea  7 


What  is  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  what  are   its  most  remarkable 

What  is  a  Yacht? 

How  many  days  are  in  a  Yezir  7 

How  long  from  the  Spring  equinox  to  the 

autumnal,  and  from  the  Autumnal  to  the 

spring  7 
What  is  Vest  7 

z. 

What  is  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  what  are  some  of  its  principal  uses  1 

What  is  the  Zebra? 

What  is  Zoology  7 

Into  what  branches  is  Zoology  divided  7 

Into  how  many  classes  did  Linnaeus  divide 
animals.and  how  are  the  classes  subdivided? 

What  are  the  orders  and  genera  of  the  first 
class  in  Zoology  7 

What  are  the  orders  and  genera  of  the  class 
Amphibia  7 

What  are  the  orders  and  genera  of  the  class 
Pisces  7 

What  are  the  orders  and  genera  of  the  class 
Insecta  7 

What  are  the  orders  and  genera  of  the  class 
Vermes  7 

What  are  2k)ophytes  1 
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